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A    COMPREHENSIVE 
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CIVIL,    MILITARY,    AND    SOCIAL, 

from  the  first  landina  of  the  exglish  to  the  suppression  of  the  sepoy  revolt; 
including  an  outline  of  the  early  history  of  hindoostan. 

By  henry  BEVERIDGE,   Esq.,   Advocate. 
illustrated  by  above  five  hundred  engravings  on  wood  and  steel. 


||HE  History  of  India  forms  a  most  attractive  subject  of  stiuly  for  all 
classes  of  readers.  In  the  remai'kable  series  of  events  brought  under 
review  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  we  see  the  humblest  beginnings 
gradually  leading  to  the  most  magnificent  results — feeble  factories  con- 
vei'ted  into  forts,  and  made  the  centres  of  jjermanent  settlements  — 
desperate  struggles  for  existence  succeeded  by  aspirations  after  dominion 
— powerful  combinations  of  native  Princes  and  European  rivals  defeated  by  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance — great  battle-fields — deeds  of  heroic  daring — moving  incidents  by 
flood  and  field — and  a  glorious  roll  of  statesmen  and  wan-iors,  emblazoned  with  such  names  as 
Clive,  Hastings,  Cornwallis,  "Wellington,  Bentinck,  Hardinge,  and  Napier.  The  rise,  progress, 
and  actual  position  of  an  Empire  thus  wonderfully  established,  and  now  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown,  furnish  ample  matei'ials  for  a  narrative  of 
surpassing  interest — a  narrative  of  which,  even  for  its  own  sake,  few  would  willingly  remain 
ignorant,  and  with  which  every  British  subject  who  luiderstands  his  position  and  feels  his 
responsibility  must  long  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  A  painful  additional  interest  is  con- 
ferred on  this  history  by  the  ati'ocious  mutiny  which  recently  burst  forth  with  devastating 
fury;  relieved,  however,  by  the  noble  manner  in  which  it  was  met  and  combated,  and  the 
heroism  almost  xinparalleled  which  it  evoked,  in  which  the  passive  endurance  of  feeble 
women  shares  the  palm  with  the  gallant  exploits  of  veteran  warriors.  To  supply,  in  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  form,  such  an  account  of  our  Eastern  Empire  as  may  at  once  meet 
the  wants  of  the  present  time,  and  command  general  confidence  by  its  accuracy  and  impar- 
tiality, will  be  the  great  aim  of  the  Comprehensive  History  of  India. 

The  Illustrative  Engravings,  above  Five  Hundred  in  number,  will  comprise  illustrations  of 
the  Armoui',  Dress,  Manners  and  Customs,  and  Utensils  of  the  People  of  India;  Views  of 
Historical  Sites,  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Monuments;  Poi'traits  of  Illustrious  Persons;  Maps 
and  Plans  of  Historical  Localities,  Battles,  Battle-fields,  Forts,  Towns,  &c. ;  the  whole  executed 
in  a  style  similar  to  the  illustrations  in  the  Comprehensive  History  of  England;  and  also 
Engravings  on  Steel,  consisting  of  a  Fi-ontispiece  and  Vignette  Title  to  each  Volume.  The 
Work  will  be  completed  in  about  Twenty-four  Parts,  price  2s.  each. 


"  It  is  imjwssible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  this  admirable  work.  The  more  we 
see  of  it  the  more  we  are  convinced 
that  the  favourable  opinions  exjjressed 
by  the  press  in  general  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, wiU  be  fully  justified  by  the 
result,  and  that  this  will  prove,  when 
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complete,  one  of  those  rare  books  that 
claim  a  position  in  every  library." — 
Cheltenham  Journal, 

"A  valuable  and  interesting  work  ; 
elegantly  written,  and  supplying  a 
fund  of  information  respecting  a  coun- 
try whose  history  is  all  romance.     It 


is  also  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated."— News  of  the  World. 

"Cannot  fail  to  become  popular." — 
Cntic. 

"This  history  is  proceeding  well, 
and  the  illustrations  are  both  correct 
and  beautiful."— XiVo-ary  Gazette. 
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TO  THE   SUBSCRIBERS 


COMPREHEJfSIYE  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  Publisliers  liave  raiich  pleasure  in  presenting  the  coucluding  poi-tion  of  the  Compreuex- 
siYE  History  of  E^GLiLND  to  th,eir  Subscribers.  Some  delay  lias  occiuTed  in  the  completiou 
of  the  AVork,  which  may  be  briefly  explained.  It  -was  at  first  proposed  to  finish  the  history 
at  the  end  of  the  Eussian  "War,  but  it  -n-as  afterwards  determined  to  continue  it  to  the  Suj)- 
pression  of  the  Sepoy  Revolt.  Hence  the  originally  proposed  limits  were  exceeded,  and  the 
period  of  completion  deferred,  Tvhilst  the  careful  preparation  of  the  closing  details  necessarily 
occupied  much  time.  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  history  attractive  to  the 
reader  as  he  pursues  the  naiTative  continuously,  and  equal  care  has  been  taken,  by  a  copious 
and  diligently  compiled  Index,  to  give  him  facilities  for  turning  on  the  instant  to  any 
of  its  multifarious  details.  It  has  been  the  Publishei-s'  aim  to  present  in  the  text  and 
in  its  illustrations  (above  Eleven  Hundred  in  number)  a  trustworthy  and  interesting  record 
of  the  national  annals. 

The  Publishers  take  the  present  oi>poi-tunity  of  dii-ecting  attention  to  their 

COMPREHENSIVE   HISTORY   OF   INDIA, 

of  which  a  Prospectus  is  annexed.  This  Work  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  the  History 
OF  England,  and  in  the  careful  preparation  of  all  its  detail.s,  it  claims  equal  acceptance 
and  regard. 
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consideratiou  they  demanded.  Should  this 
measure  become  law,  and  be  enforced,  we  were 
told  that  we  should  soon  see  a  crowd  of  English 
exiled  Roman  Catholic  prelates  upon  the  shores 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France.  And  would 
it  suit  the  views  of  Englishmen  to  have  com- 
plaints of  their  persecuting  spirit  thus  dinned  into 
foreign  ears,  and  odious  comparisons  drawn  be- 
tween their  illibei'ality  and  the  toleration  of  the 
Continent  ?  A  long  list  of  examples  was  re- 
hearsed, to  show  that  important  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  lay  functionaries,  in  official  documents, 
had  used  the  territorial  titles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  reference  to  the  incumbents 
of  those  sees.  The  pride  of  Protestantism  wjis 
also  appealed  to,  with  the  assurance  that  no 
threat  was  held  out  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
against  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that 
even  at  the  worst  the  Church  of  England  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

For  the  bill  it  was  alleged,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  no  right  to  establish  their  hierarchy 
in  England,  merely  because  the  state  had  granted 
them  the  free  and  imfettered  exercise  of  their 
religion.  But  the  means  adopted  for  this  pur- 
pose were  a  breach  of  our  municipal  and  con- 
stitutional law;  and  were  a  violation  of  the  jjub- 
lic  law  of  Europe,  of  the  sovereignty  of  our 
state,  and  of  our  national  independence.  It- was 
monstrous  and  intolerable,  therefore,  to  declare, 
that  the  government  and  parliament  of  this 
country  must  submit  to  such  measures,  because 
some  people  thought  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  would  be  better  governed  by  archbishops 
and  bishops  than  by  vicars  apostolical.  This 
establishment  of  an  hierarchy,  also,  had  something 
more  than  a  spiritual  scope  and  effect.  If  any 
town  or  place  were  appointed  to  be  an  episcopal 
see,  it  became  ipso  facto  a  city;  and  was  not  this 
on  the  part  of  the  pope  an  act  of  territorial  sov- 
ereignty? If  the  Roman  Catholics  had  wanted 
important  changes,  they  should  have  come  to  par- 
liament for  them,  and  pursued  their  objects  by 
legal  and  constitutional  means,  and  not  by  what 
the  nation  regarded  as  an  insult.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  was  not  worth  while  for  a  great  country 
like  this  to  enter  into  hostilities  with  the  Roman 
pontiff.  The  present  bill  would  be  enough  for 
the  emergency.  By  its  preve;itive  power,  the 
Roman  Catholics  could  not  have  episcopal  juris- 
diction; they  could  not  introduce  canon  law; 
they  could  not  assemble  in  synod  to  frustrate, 
perchance,  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, unless  there  wei'e  bishops  with  those  teri-i- 
torial  titles,  which  the  bill  would  prohibit  them 
from  assuming. 

In  answer  to  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  limitations  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  those  who 
thought  it  too  stringent,  especially  for  Ireland, 
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the  attorney-general  ex]>lained  its  legal  beai-iugs, 
and  showed  how  far  it  was  intended  to  operate, 
and  would  most  probably  operate.  It  would  not 
atfect  liberty  of  conscience,  or  interfere  with 
spiritual  action  on  any  Roman  Catholic  in  the 
country.  The  canon  law,  as  attemj^ted  to  be 
established  in  our  country  by  the  Papal  rescript, 
was  not  the  law  of  England;  but  the  English  law 
would  take  cognizance  of  that  part  of  it  which 
concerns  the  matter  in  hand,  as  a  fact  to  be 
proved  by  witnesses  of  competent  character; 
and  when  the  fact  was  once  proved,  the  law 
would  not  inquire  whether  it  was  right  or  reason- 
able, but  would  adopt  the  fact,  and  act  on  it. 
There  were  rich  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  this 
country  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  to 
which  their  bishops  had  alwaj'S  claimed  the  i-ight 
of  appointment — a  claim,  however,  which  had 
always  hitherto  been  successfully  resisted  by  the 
laity.  The  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
being  simply  bishops,  and  not  having  any  terri- 
torial dioceses,  could  not  enforce  that  claim;  but 
by  the  canon  law  they  would  have  the  right,  if 
their  dioceses  were  made  territorial,  to  ajipoiut 
under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions  the 
pi'iests  to  these  benefices.  Such  would  be  the 
consequences  of  the  Papal  brief,  which  this  bill 
was  calculated  to  prevent.  These  bishops,  though 
thus  debarred  from  the  authority  granted  to  them 
by  the  canon  law,  would  still  be  able  to  exercise 
all  their  purely  spiritual  functions  as  before.  The 
measui'e,  as  a  whole,  might  check  the  first  step 
towards  giving  the  Romish  church  in  England  a 
predominance  over  that  in  Ireland ;  but  it  would 
not  injure  religious  liberty,  and  ought  not  to 
injure  the  friendly  relations  with  Ireland  which 
all  Englishmen  desired  to  maintain. 

In  its  progress  through  committee,  the  ecclesi- 
astical titles  bill  was  at  every  step  the  subject  of 
a  fresh  controversy:  at  every  point  a  stand  was 
made  against  the  measure;  while  the  amend- 
ments proposed  and  negatived  surpassed  all 
former  precedent.  On  the  part  of  the  apologists 
and  adherents  of  Popery,  it  was  a  campaign  in 
wdiich  they  ho]>ed  to  wear  out  the  stronger  party 
by  obstacles  and  delays.  This  contest  did  not 
terminate  till  the  27th  of  June,  when  the  result 
was  brought  before  the  house;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion an  unexpected  event  occurred,  which  non- 
plussed the  governm'ent  and  occasioned  an  im- 
portant modification  of  the  bill.  On  its  preamble 
being  voted  as  it  originally  stood,  and  the  fact 
of  this  decision  being  announced,  about  seventy 
members,  chiefly  Roman  Catholic  representatives 
of  Irish  counties  and  boroughs,  rose  in  a  body, 
and  marched  out  of  the  house,  amidst  peals  of 
laughter.  It  was  no  laughing  matter,  however, 
to  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  administration, 
whom  this  secession  threatened  with  heavy  loss, 
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if  not  i30sitive  overthrow,  although  he  referred  to 
it  with  the  coohiess  of  a  practised  strategist.  He 
called  it  a  "  siguificant  and  ostentatious  retire- 
ment," aud  supposed  it  meant  that  these  mem- 
bers would  take  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  But 
they  would  be  taking  part,  by  the  very  act  of 
retirement:  they  would  be  consenting  parties  to 
the  decision  of  the  house;  and  they  would  be 
responsible  for  the  insertion  of  these  amendments 
by  their  aid. 

These  amendments  to  which  his  lordship 
alluded,  had  been  proposed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Thesiger,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  these  that 
the  Eoman  Catholic  members  had  made  their 
famous  exodus.  The  object  of  these  proposals 
was  an  amendment  of  the  first  declaratory  clause, 
so  that  it  should  apply  to  all  Papal  rescripts,  and 
not  merely  to  that  which  established  the  hier- 
archy— to  give  the  prosecuting  power  to  any 
individual,  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown  offi- 
cers—and to  make  penal  the  introduction  of 
bulls.  All  three  were  carried.  At  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  occurred  on  the  4th  of 
July,  Lord  John  Russell  endeavourerl  to  persuade 
the  house  to  reverse  these  decisions,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  And  still,  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lic members  kept  aloof,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.  For  this  tliird  reading,  many  a 
speech  had  been  prepared  on  either  side,  and  a 
long  debate  was  expected;  but  on  the  speaker 
])utting  the  question,  "That  this  bill  do  now 
pass,"  not  a  member  rose:  on  putting  it  again, 
there  was  the  same  dead  silence;  and  on  the 
division  being  taken,  there  were  263  for  the 
motion,  and  only  46  against  it.  There  had 
been  no  fight,  because  there  was  no  opposition; 
and  the  assailing  party  appear  to  have  been 
stunned  by  the  mere  vis  uwrtdv  so  unexpectedly 
assumed  by  their  adversaries. 

In  this  way,  a  life-aud-death  contest  that  had 
continued  nearly  five  long  months,  and  wound 
up  public  expectation  to  the  uttermost,  was  sud- 
denly terminated.  It  had  ended  in  a  victory 
which  was  feared  to  be  no  victory  at  all,  as  not 
a  blow  had  been  struck,  or  token  of  resistance 
oflPered.  After  having  passed  the  commons,  the 
bill  was  brought  into  the  lords;  but  there,  a  brief 
discussion  sufficed,  as  the  subject  had  already 
been  so  thoroughly  sifted.  Tlie  second  reading 
vras  passed  by  a  majority  of  265  against  38;  and 
on  the  29th  of  July,  the  third  reading  in  the 
lords  was  ended,  and  the  bill  committed  to  the 
royal  approval.  Thus  sanctioned,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1851,  under  the  designation  of  "An  act 
to  prevent  the  assumption  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
titles  in  i-espect  of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom," 
this  act  of  14  and  15  Vict.   c.  49,  after  stating 


the  offence  which  had  occasioned  its  enactment, 
thus  decrees: — 

"  I.  All  such  briefs,  rescripts,  or  letters  apos- 
tolical, and  all  and  every  the  jurisdiction,  author- 
ity, jire-eminence,  or  title  conferred,  or  pretended 
to  be  conferred  thereby,  are  and  shall  be,  and 
be  deemed  unlawful  aud  void. 

"  II.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act,  any  pei-sou  shall  obtain,  or  cause 
to  be  procui-ed  from  the  bishop  or  see  of  Rome, 
or  shall  publish  or  put  in  use  within  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  any  such  bull,  brief,  re- 
script, or  letters  ai)Ostolieal,  or  any  other  instru- 
ment or  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting 
such  archbishoj)s  or  bishops  of  such  pretended 
provinces,  sees,  or  dioceses  within  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  or  if  any  person,  other  than  a  person 
thereunto  authorized  by  law  in  respect  of  an 
archbishopric,  bishopric,  or  deaneiy  of  the 
united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  assume 
or  use  the  name,  style,  or  title  of  aixhbishop, 
bishop,  or  dean  of  any  city,  town,  or  place,  or  of 
any  territory"  or  district  (under  any  designation 
or  description  whatsoever),  in  the  United  King- 
dom, whetlier  such  city,  town,  or  place,  or  such 
territory  or  district,  be  or  be  not  the  see  or  the 
province,  or  co-exten.sive  with  the  province,  of 
any  archbislio]!,  or  the  see  or  the  diocese,  or  co- 
extensive witii  the  diocese  of  any  bishop,  or  the 
seat  or  place  of  the  churcli  of  any  dean,  or  co- 
extensive with  an}'  deanery  of  the  said  united 
churcli ;  the  person  so  offending  shall  for  every 
such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the  sura  of  £100,  to 
be  recovered  as  penalties  imposed  by  the  recited 
act,  raay  be  recovered  under  tlie  provisions 
thereof,  or  by  action  of  debt  at  the  suit  of  any 
person  in  one  of  her  majesty's  superior  courts  of 
law,  with  the  consent  of  her  majesty's  attorney- 
general  in  England  and  Ireland,  or  her  majesty's 
advocate  in  Scotland,  as  the  case  raay  be. 

"  III.  This  act  shall  not  extend  or  ajiply  to 
the  assumption  or  use  by  any  bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcojial  Church  in  Scotland,  exercising 
episcopal  functions  within  some  district  or  place 
in  Scotland  of  any  name,  style,  or  title  in  respect 
of  such  district  or  place;  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained .shall  be  taken  to  give  any  right  to  any 
such  bishop  to  assume  or  use  any  name,  style,  or 
title  which  he  is  not  now  by  law  entitled  to 
assume  or  use. 

"  IV.  Be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  to  annul,  repeal,  or  in 
any  manner  affect  an}'  provision  eontiiiued  in  an 
act  passed  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  her 
present  majesty,  intituled,  '  An  act  for  the  moi-e 
effectual  application  of  charitable  donations  and 
bequests  in  Ireland.' " 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— CIVIL  AND   MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1851—1858. 


Necessity  of  re-constructing  tlie  budget — The  window-tax  modified — Proposal  to  limit  the  continuation  of  the 
income-tax — Mr. Hume's  proposal  to  continue  it  only  one  year — Financial  difficulties — Mr.  D'Israeli's  motion 
for  developing  the  protectionist  instead  of  the  government  system  of  finance — Particulars  of  the  proposal  and 
its  author's  explanations — Answer  of  the  chancellor  of  exchequer — The  motion  negatived — Projiosals  for 
other  reductions  in  taxation — Re-assembling  of  parliament  in  1852 — Causes  of  Lord  Palmerston's  removal 
from  office — The  premier  explains  his  pacific  plan  of  policy — Necessity  for  the  means  of  national  defence — 
Parliamentary  reform  recommended  in  the  royal  speech — Lord  John  Russell's  bill  on  tlie  subject- — The  militia 
bill^Its  essential  points — It  is  introduced  by  the  premier — Lord  Palmerston's  proposed  amendment — He 
demands  a  regular  instead  of  a  local  militia — Lord  John  Russell  out-voted- — The  ministers  resign — The  Derby 
administration  succeeds — The  Earl  of  Derby  announces  his  principles  of  government — His  cautious  enuncia- 
tions— A  petition  on  free  trade  to  ascertain  his  views  on  the  subject — Another  for  a  similar  purpose  about  the 
dissolution  of  parliament — The  Earl  of  Derby  refuses  to  commit  himself — The  militia  bill  re-introduced — Its 
essential  points — Inadequate  military  force  in  Britain  in  the  event  of  an  invasion — Statement  of  the  govern- 
ment plan  of  militia  defence — Objections  brought  against  it — The  militia  bill  passed  through  the  commons — 
It  is  brought  into  the  lords — The  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech  on  the  subject  of  our  national  defence — He 
recommends  the  bill — It  is  passed — Motions  for  parliamentary  reform — Motion  upon  bribery  and  corruption 
in  parliamentary  elections — Our  Australasian  colonies — A  representative  government  formed  for  New  Zealand 
— Its  details — Work  effected  during  this  session  by  the  Derby  administratiiSn — Parliament  dissolved  and  a 
new  one  assembled — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Notice  of  the  event  in  the  royal  si^eech — Motion  for 
the  further  extension  of  free-trade  immunities — Middle  course  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston — His  proposal 
ratified — Prince  Louis  Napoleon  becomes  Emperor  of  France — His  (?o?y)  d'etat  of  December,  1851 — Secrecy 
with  which  it  was  conducted — -Its  rapid  and  complete  success — He  is  appointed  permanent  and  irre- 
sponsible president — He  is  afterwards  elected  emperor  by  the  national  suffrage — Apprehensions  of  Britain 
at  these  changes — ^Pacific  professions  of  the  new  emperor — Precautions  adopted  against  the  chance  of  a 
French  invasion — The  Derby  ministry  overthrown  upon  the  finance  question — They  resign. 


J^^HE  cli.sapprobation  with  which  the 
financial  statement  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  subseqiieut  resigna- 
tion and  recal  of  the  Whig  ministry, 
demanded  a  reconstruction  of  the 
budget,  and  accordingly  it  was  submitted  to  the 
house  on  the  5th  of  April,  with  several  important 
and  popidar  amendments.  The  chief  of  these 
was  the  window-tax,  an  impost  which  not  only 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  poorer  classes,  by  con- 
fining them  to  ill-ventilated  and  darkened  habi- 
tations, but  even  induced  many  of  the  better 
classes,  especially  in  the  country,  to  build  up 
every  window  in  their  mansions  except  such  as 
were  found  absolutely  necessaiy.  The  chancellor, 
in  his  first  financial  statement  of  this  session,  had 
proposed  a  compromise,  by  which  a  tax  upon 
houses  should  be  substituted  in  its  room,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  value  of  the  house ; 
but  this  proposal,  which  merely  shifted  the  de- 
mand to  a  different  pocket  of  the  tax-payer,  with- 
out bringing  the  means  of  improvement  in  health 
and  morals  to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  was  i-eceived 
with  marked  disappi-obation.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
now  proposed  a  milder  alternative.  As  the  win- 
dow duty  was  .£1,856,000,  while  the  surplus  was 


only  .£1,892,000,  he  proposed  a  uniform  rate  of 
ninepence  in  the  2>ound  upon  dwelling-houses, 
and  sixpence  upon  shops,  irrespective  of  the  num- 
ber of  windows  or  openings  they  might  contain; 
while  houses  not  exceeding  £20  in  annual  value 
were  to  be  exempted  altogether.  In  this  way 
the  tax  would  be  reduced  from  ^1,856,000  to 
J720,000.  The  final  result  would  be,  that  of  the 
3,500,000  houses  in  the  kingdom,  3,100,000  would 
be  exem2:)t,  and  the  tax  levied  only  on  400,000  of 
the  most  valuable  houses. 

The  income-tax  came  next  into  consideration. 
This  Sir  Charles  acknowledged  had  at  fir.st  been 
imposed  to  meet  a  deficiency;  but  it  had  been 
afterwards  continued  to  furnish  means  for  the 
removal  of  impolitic  restrictions  on  industry  and 
commerce.  On  the  resolution  to  continue  it  being 
announced,  a  debate  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
following  motion  of  Mr.  Herries: — "That  the 
income  and  property  tax,  and  the  stamp  duties 
in  Ireland,  were  granted  for  limited  periods,  and 
to  meet  temporary  exigencies  ;  and  that  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  adhere  to  the  declared  intentions  of 
parliament ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their  speedy 
cessation,  to  limit  the  renewal  of  any  portion  of 
those  taxes  to  such  an  amount  as  may  suffice  to 
provide  for  the  expenditure  sanctioned  by  parlia- 
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mcut,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  public  credit." 
The  usual  objections  that  the  tax,  by  its  three- 
year  continuations,  threatened  to  become  a  finan- 
cial fixture — that  it  was  so  dependent  upon  the 
true  returns  of  annual  income  that  rogues  eluded 
it  and  honest  men  bore  the  burden — and  that  its 
inquisitorial  character  was  still  more  odious  than 
the  pecuniary  infliction,  continued  to  be  urged 
against  it.  On  a  division,  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Herries  was  negatived  by  278  against  230  ;  and 
the  second  reading  of  the  income-tax  bill  was 
moved  for  the  28th  of  April.  On  that  occasion, 
a  motion  was  riade  that  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  should  be  jiostponed  till  that  day  six  months; 
but  Sir  Charles  Wood  reminded  the  house,  that 
if  it  should  be  thrown  out  there  would  be  a  defi- 
ciency of  £1,000,000  this  year,  and  £;3,oOO,(X)0 
the  next. 

On  the  bill  going  into  committee  on  the  2d  of 
May,  Mr.  Hume  moved  an  important  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  gi-ant  should  be  limited 
to  one  year,  with  the  object  of  having  the  whole 
question  deliberately  considered  in  a  select  com- 
mittee. His  principle  was  that  direct  is  prefer- 
able to  indirect  taxation;  and  in  support  of  this, 
lie  brought  forward  a  dogged  ai-ray  of  facts  and 
arithmetical  figures  which  no  tropes  and  meta- 
phors could  overturn.  By  the  present  mode  of 
taxation,  he  stated,  sixty -seven  per  cent,  is  levied 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  eleven  per  cent,  is 
jjaid  for  stamps,  eight  per  cent,  for  assessed  taxes, 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  property -tax,  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  the  post-office,  and  the  rest 
for  smaller  matters.  As  indirect  taxation  thus 
pressed  with  unfair  weight  upon  the  working- 
classes,  the  whole  question  of  taxation  must  be 
re  -  considered .  By  direct  taxation  between 
£2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  might  be  saved,  and 
several  taxes  might  be  relieved  with  a  view  to 
their  i-emoval.  After  a  very  close  debate,  in 
which  Lord  John  Eussell  and  his  supporters  en- 
deavoured to  quash  the  motion,  it  was  carried 
by  244  against  230;  and  the  income-tax  was 
limited  to  a  duration  of  one  year. 

A  few  days  after,  Lord  John  Russell  announced 
his  ditKoulties,  and  his  views  regai'ding  the  late 
decision.  The  trying  question  that  now  remained 
was,  what  course  the  government  should  take  in 
oi'der  to  sustain  public  credit,  and  ju'ovide  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.  The  window- 
tax  had  been  exchanged  for  an  equitable  house- 
tax,  and  the  duties  on  timber  and  coffee  were  to 
be  reduced;  but  during  the  present  in(piiry  there 
ought  to  be  no  further  alterations  on  the  income- 
lax  during  the  year,  nor  any  diminution  of  the 
means  of  supporting  ]niblic  credit,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities to  which  the  house  had  pledged 
itself.  To  this,  it  was  answered  by  Mr.  DTsraeli, 
on  the  jiart  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  house  having 


now  determined  that  the  income-tax  should  last 
only  one  year,  he  did  not  consider  members 
bound  by  anything  that  had  passed  previously 
with  i-espect  to  the  other  financial  projjositions 
of  the  government,  which  had  proceeded  under 
the  impression  that  the  income-tax  was  to  last 
for  a  much  longer  period.  These  he  would  have 
the  right  to  consider  as  new  propositions  made 
under  greatly  altered  circumstances.  As  for  the 
income-tax,  those  who  02)posed  it  only  wished, 
not  that  there  should  be  au  immediate  or  a  very 
speedy  termination,  but  a  slow  and  gradual  ex- 
tinction. And  since  this  very  slow  progress  was 
an  inevitable  necessity,  was  it  not  a  duty  to  make 
the  tax  itself  more  equitable  ? 

Mr.  Hume,  after  the  victory  he  had  gained 
over  the  government,  proceeded  to  form  his  pro- 
posed select  committee,  but  found  such  difficul- 
ties as  had  not  previously  entered  even  into  his 
habits  of  careful  calculation.  When  the  season 
of  action  had  arrived,  his  keenest  supporters 
shi-ank  from  the  responsibility,  some  with  the 
complaint  that  his  measure  had  gone  too  far, 
and  othei-s,  that  it  had  not  gone  far  enough, 
while  not  a  few  had  thought  that  it  would  never 
come  to  a  committee  at  all.  At  length,  however, 
and  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  a  committee  was 
formed,  and  for  a  twelvemonth  at  least  the  in- 
come-tax was  left  to  an  undisturbed  existence. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Mr.  DTsraeli  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  protectionist  system  of  finance,  in  distinction 
to  that  of  the  government,  and  of  affording  op- 
poiiiuuity  for  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  their 
merits.  His  motion  was  embodied  in  the  three 
following  resolutions : — 

"That,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the  proba- 
ble futm-e  produce  of  the  existing  taxes,  sub- 
mitted to  this  liouse  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  it  apjiears  that  a  surplus  revenue 
may  be  expected  it  the  present  year  of  about 
£2,000,000. 

"That  in  tlie  revenue  so  estimated,  is  included 
a  sum  exceeding  £5,000,000  derived  from  the  tax 
upon  income,  respecting  which  an  inquiry  has 
been  directed  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of  this 
house,  on  the  result  of  whose  labours  may  de- 
pend the  future  renewal  or  modification  of  that 
imjiortant  impost. 

"That  in  this  provisional  state  of  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  this 
house  to  be  most  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service,  not  to  make  any 
material  sacrifice  of  public  income  in  effecting 
such  changes  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  in 
other  branches  of  taxation." 

In  the  speech  with  which  these  proposals  wore 
followed,  Mr.  DTsraeli  complained,  that  though 
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tliero  was  to  be  a  surplus  of  about  o£2,000,000,  it 
was  only  assumed  iu  the  exi^ectation  that  the  in- 
come-tax should  be  renewed  not  merely  for  three 
years,  but  au  indefinite  period  beyond  them.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  present  ministry  in- 
tended to  continue  it  as  long  as  they  held  office; 
and  fi'oni  their  tenacity  in  this  respect,  he  thought 
that  the  prospect  of  relief  was  indeed  a  remote 
one.  As  for  the  abatements  that  had  been  made 
in  taxation,  they  had  been  mere  compromises  of 
little  value.  As  for  the  agricultural  distress,  it 
still  remained  unrelieved.  Taking  in  review  the 
other  financial  propositions  of  the  session,  Mr. 
B'Israeli  observed,  that  a  deficiency  of  ^5,000,000 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  threatened  extinc- 
tion of  the  income-tax ;  and  if  this  measui'e 
should  be  accomplished,  how  was  the  deficiency 
to  be  met  ? — it  must  be  either  by  reducing  ex- 
penditui-e  or  increasing  taxation.  The  first 
could  not  be  done,  and  the  last  had  been  ren- 
dered hoj^eless,  by  the  recent  abatement  of 
£2,000,000  of  .taxes.  He  and  his  friends  were 
willing  to  accede  to  a  total  repeal  of  the  window- 
tax,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  house-tax 
should  be  transformed  into  a  complete  commu- 
tation. As  to  the  timber  duty,  he  hoped  they 
Avould  not  persist  in  their  impolitic  proposition, 
but  would  jjermit  the  British  shipbuilder  to  build 
his  ships  in  bond.  Such  was  the  gist  of  a  speech 
that  occupied  two  hours  in  its  delivery.  In  re- 
ply, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared 
that  he  could  extract  no  pi-actical  suggestion 
from  it,  except  the  concluding  one — that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  build  ships  in  bond.  Mr. 
D'Israeli's  motion  had  said,  Eepeal  no  taxes;  but 
his  speech  said,  Repeal  the  window-tax  uncondi- 
tionally; and  then,  after  the  surplus  was  thus 
disposed  of,  his  (Mr.  D'Israeli's)  sjjeech  had  con- 
cluded with  reflections  on  the  necessity  of  up- 
holding public  credit,  couched  in  high-flown  lan- 
guage about  the  empire  of  the  Ctesai'S  with  its 
triple  crown,  the  mines  of  Golcouda,  jjillared 
palanquins,  and  other  things  having  as  little  to 
do  with  the  question.  The  surplus  of  this  year 
did  not  depend  upon  the  income-tax  :  it  was  in- 
dependently of  it  that  the  repeal  of  the  more 
urgent  burdens  had  been  proposed;  while  the 
repeal  of  others  would  depend  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  whether  the  income-tax 
was  to  be  continued  or  not.  Mr.  D'Israeli's  re- 
solutions were  negatived  by  242  against  129. 

In  the  reductions  of  this  year  upon  the  customs 
duties  were  those  on  timber  and  cofi^ee,  which 
were  brought  down  to  half  their  previous  amount. 
A  proposal  was  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt- 
tax;  but  as  this  yielded  a  revenue  of  £5,400,000, 
the  loss  of  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the  revenue 
after  the  late  concessions,  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  258  against  122.     After  this  defeajt,  the 


advocates  for  wholesome  drink  for  the  working- 
classes,  instead  of  gin  and  foreign  spirits,  moved 
for  a  repeal  of  half  the  amount  of  the  tax  upon 
beer,  but  were  in  tliis  instance  also  defeated  bv 


The  Right  Hon.  B.  D'Iskaeli. 

From  a  print  by  Zobel,  after  the  portrait  bj  F.  Grant,  K  A. 

a  large  majority.  The  same  fate  attended  a  mo- 
tion for  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  hops. 
Another  motion  resi^ecting  the  mode  of  levying 
duty  on  home-made  spirits  taken  out  of  bond, 
although  idtimately  lost,  produced  a  discourag- 
ing defeat  to  ministers,  as  on  its  first  proposal 
the  votes  of  the  ministers  and  opposition  were 
equal,  so  that  the  question  was  adjourned  only 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker. 

Such  were  the  chief  events  of  a  session  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pai:)al  aggression,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  titles  bill  founded  u]3on  it,  pre- 
sented scarcely  any  event  of  historical  import- 
ance. But  the  great  event  of  public  interest, 
the  crowning  achievement  of  1851,  was  not  only 
unconnected  with  i^arliamentary  proceedings, 
but  sufficient  <o  make  amends  for  their  poverty. 
"We  allude  to  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  Hyde  Park  for  the  exhibition  of  the  industry 
of  all  nations  on  the  1st  of  May,  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  in  that  department  of  our 
histoi-y  to  which  such  an  event  more  properly 
belongs.  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  her 
majesty  in  person  on  the  8th  of  August. 

At  the  re-assembling  of  the  houses,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  3d  of  Februarj^,  1852,  there  were 
several  indications  that  the  present  ministry, 
notwithstanding  that  retentiveness  with  which 
they  had  been  twitted  by  their  opponents,  held 
office  by  a  precarious  tenure.  Not  the  least  of 
these  symptoms  was  the  removal  from  office  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
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portei's  of  the  government;  and  the  causes  of 
this  removal  became  the  earliest  subject  of  in- 
quiry. This  explanation  was  given  by  Lord 
John  Russell;  and  it  appeared  from  it,  that  the 
offence  of  the  secretaiy  for  foreign  affiiirs  (Loi'd 
Palmerston)  had  chiefly  consisted  in  approving 
of  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  cVetdt,  by  which  he 
liad  overthrown  the  republican  party  in  Fi-ance, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  This,  Lord  John  alleged,  was  not  only 
putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  crown,  but 
giving  the  moral  approbation  of  England  to  the 
acts  of  the  president,  in  dii'ect  opposition  to  our 
system  of  pacific  policy  towards  France.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  felt  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive, while  prime  minister,  than  to  advise  Lord 
Pahnerston  to  resign  his  seals  of  olHce. 

Lord  John  tlien  adverted  to  the  pi'esent  state 
of  France,  in  its  relation  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  England,  and  thonglit  it  would  be  advisable, 
while  maintaining  our  friendly  relations  with 
France,  notwithstanding  the  late  changes,  to  pro- 
pose some  augmentation  of  the  estimates.  This 
was  no  more  than  a  necessary  precaution  which 
every  prudent  state  ought  to  adopt.  "  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see,"  he  said,  "  that,  in  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
within  tliese  few  years,  among  otlier  arts  the  art 
of  war  has  been  imjn-oved,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary when  there  is,  as  there  always  is,  a  po.ssi- 
bility  of  war,  to  be  prepared  for  our  defence. 
But,  really,  to  see  some  of  the  letters  which  have 
been  published,  and  to  hear  some  of  the  language 
that  has  been  used,  it  would  seem  that  these  two 
great  nations,  so  wealtliy,  so  civilized,  so  enlight- 
ened, were  going  to  butcher  one  another,  merely 
to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  ])ercussion- 
shells  and  needle-guns.  I  trust  these  fears  are 
only  temporary;  I  am  convinced  the  solid  and 
deliberate  opinion  of  this  country  and  of  this 
house  is  for  peace— for  the  continuance  of  the 
most  i)ermanent  and  solid  peace."  His  lordship 
then  adverted  to  the  terrible  revolutionary  year 
1848,  and  the  changes  it  wrought  in  Tuscany, 
Austria,  Ilesse,  and  other  states,  where  demo- 
cratic constitutions  were  proclaimed,  and  when 
many  in  that  house  expressed  their  joy  at  the 
tidings.  But  these  democratic  governments  had 
one  and  all  of  them  been  strangled  in  their  birth, 
and  tlie  rule  of  absolute  power  had  been  restored. 
"  Now,  sir,"  his  lordship  asked,  "  is  there  no 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  this?  Does  it  not  show, 
in  tlie  first  |)lace,  that  we  should  not  judge  hastily 
or  rashly  of  events  occurring  in  foreign  countries  ? 
Does  it  not  show,  likewise,  that,  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  though  it  was  thought  we  had  not  the 
same  degree  of  liberty  as  some  of  those  states,  we 
have  done  wisely  to  adhere  to  our  ancient  insti- 
tutions ?    .    .    .    I  trust,  therefore,  that  we  shall, 


with  i-egard  to  our  own  country,  continue  in  the 
path  of  peaceable  and  safe  refoi-m,  rather  than, 
by  the  adoption  of  anything  discordant  with  our 
institutions,  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  very  liberty 
for  which  we  make  the  change.  But  as  to  foreign 
countries,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  while  we 
do  not  interfere  with  their  domestic  concerns — 
while  we  abstain  from  any  intemperate  judgment 
on  their  internal  affairs — yet,  thei'e  is  one  result 
which  comes  home  to  us,  and  imposes  upon  us  a 
duty  from  which  we  cannot  flinch.  All  these 
various  governments  of  foreign  states,  as  each 
gets  uppermost,  send  their  enemies  and  opponents 
out  of  the  country;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
we  have  many  who  are  seeking  refuge  in  England. 
In  giving  them  hospitality  we  are  but  pursuing 
the  ancient  and  known  policy  of  this  country; 
we  are  but  doing  that  which  was  celebi-ated  two 
centuries  ago."  In  concluding  this  explanation 
of  his  j)acific  and  conciliatory  plan  of  policy,  the 
wisdom  of  which  a  short  time  sutticed  to  demon- 
strate, the  premier  emphatically  wound  up  the 
conclusion :  "  I  must  again  repeat,  that  in  any 
measures  we  have  to  take — that  in  any  measures 
which  we  may  have  to  submit  to  this  house — it 
shall  be  our  object  not  to  increase  that  unreason- 
able panic,  liut  to  alleviate  it.  It  is  my  persua- 
sion that  it  is  wise  at  all  times  to  take  precautions 
against  contingent  and  possible  danger;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  say,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
l)ose  that  any  danger  threatens  us— that  there  is, 
in  fact,  no  dispute  between  us  and  any  other 
powei-.  I  have  the  happiness  to  say,  that  the 
relations  of  peace  exist  between  this  country  and 
foreign  nations  in  the  fullest  degree.  I  trust 
they  may  continue  to  do  so;  and  while  I  deplore 
events  which  have  p.assed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe — events  which,  I  fear,  were  but  the  too 
certain  consequences  of  the  revolution  of  1848 — 
I  do  trust  that  by  peace  and  civilization,  by  the 
intelligence  which  is  daily  pouring  in  on  us,  by 
the  inventions  made  to  imjirove  the  condition  of 
maidcind,  liberty  shall  be  at  length  introduced 
and  established,  and  that,  with  religion,  it  shall 
govern  the  hearts  of  men,  and  produce  happier 
days  to  mankind." 

After  an  exjjlanatory  sjieech  fi-om  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  upon  the  subject  of  his  retirement,  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  was  directed  to  the  great 
periodical  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  This 
liad  been  called  for  in  the  following  ]iaragraphs 
of  the  I'oyal  s])eech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  : 
— "It  ajipears  to  me  that  this  is  a  fitting  time 
for  calmly  considering  whetiier  it  may  not  be 
advisable  to  make  such  amendments  in  tlie  act 
of  the  late  reign,  relating  to  the  representation 
of  the  commons  in  parliament,  as  may  be  deemed 
calculated  to  carry  into  more  complete  effect  the 
principles  upon  which  that  law  is  founded. 
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"  I  havo  the  fullest  conficlence  that  in  any  such 
consideration  you  will  firmly  adhei-e  to  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  the  constitution,  by 
which  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the  autho- 
rity of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  jieople,  are  equally  secui'ed." 

In  accordance  with  this  intimation  of  the  pur- 
])ose  of  the  government,  Lord  John  Russell  an- 
nounced, on  the  9th  of  February,  his  intended 
bills  for  further  parliamentary  reform.  He 
Ijroposed  to  disfranchise  the  smaller  nomination 
boroughs  in  cases  of  proved  corruption,  and  to 
make  a  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of  in- 
quiiy  into  cases  of  corruption.  He  also  proposed 
to  extend  the  general  franchise  by  lowering  the 
established  .£10  to  a  .£5  qualification  for  house- 
holds, and  to  give  the  county  franchise  to  ^^ersons 
living  without  the  borough  who  jiaid  40,9.  annually 
of  assessed  taxes.  Upon  the  qualification  for 
members,  he  proposed  that  the  oaths  taken  at 
the  table  of  the  house  should  be  altered,  the  chief 
of  these  alterations  being  the  omission  of  the 
words  "on  the  faith  of  a  true  Christian."  On 
a  change  of  offices  held  under  the  crown,  vaca- 
tion of  the  seat  and  re-election  were  not  to  be 
required.  And  lastly,  although  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  alter  the  county  franchise  in  Ireland,  he 
wished  to  reduce  that  for  cities  and  boroughs 
from  £8  to  £5. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  subject  of  pai-liamentary  reform  for 
the  present  had  a  very  inferior  degree  of  interest 
— that  some  other  measure  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  the  house — leave  was  given  to  bring  in  this 
reform  bill  at  the  specified  period  of  three  weeks 
afterwards.  During  the  interval,  the  militia  bill 
was  brought  in,  by  v.'hich  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry  was  occasioned. 

This  bill  was  explained  by  Lord  John  Russell 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the  16th 
of  February.  It  was  a  matter  of  vital  import- 
ance, as  it  concerned  the  national  defence  at  a 
time  when  war,  and  even  invasion,  might  have 
been  apprehended,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
political  changes  in  France.  These  were  fully 
stated  by  his  lordship  as  the  causes  of  his  present 
proposal,  and  he  alluded  to  the  facility  with  which 
Britain  might  now  be  invaded,  from  the  changes 
produced  by  steam  navigation.  After  stating  the 
necessity  of  increasing  our  standing  army,  and 
concentrating  our  troops  that  were  scattered  over 
the  colonies,  his  lordship  announced  the  design 
of  the  ministry  to  establish  a  local  in  preference 
to  a  regular  militia.  The  2>lan  was  as  follows : — 
Two-thirds  of  the  officers  were  to  be  apj^ointed 
by  the  lord-lieutenants,  one  field-ofiicer  in  each 
corps,  and  the  others  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.  A  qualification  for  officers  of  a  certain 
amount  of  landed  pi'operty  was  to  be  dispensed 


with.  Of  the  men,  it  waa  jjroposed  that  instead 
of  limiting  the  standard  to  18  and  30  years  of 
age,  as  under  the  old  local  militia  act,  the  limits 
of  the  ballot  should,  in  the  first  year  be  from 
20  to  23  years  of  ago,  ;ind  in  the  second,  from  20 
to  2.5;  but  any  persons  between  20  and  30  might 
volunteer,  who  should  serve  one  year  less  than 
those  drawn  by  ballot.  Lord  John  then  proceeded 
to  detail  the  manner  in  which  this  militia  army 
was  to  be  combined.  In  the  first  year  it  was 
proposed  that  its  number  should  not  be  less  than 
70,000  men,  its  expenses  to  be  less  than  £200,000; 
in  the  second  year  the  number  should  be  raised 
to  100,000  men,  and  afterwards  to  150,000,  with 
pro]3ortionally  increased  expenses.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  declaimed  that,  from  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  it  was  evident  some  such  force  was  needed  ; 
and  he  expressed  his  confidence  that,  whether  his 
measure  was  accepted  or  not,  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

The  necessity  of  a  national  defence  was  felt  by 
the  dullest  and  advocated  by  the  most  economical, 
and  therefore  the  house  was  at  one  upon  this 
point.  But  was  a  militia  the  most  eftectual  of 
defences?  and  was  the  present  form  of  preparing 
it  the  best  ?  Upon  these  jioints  Lord  Palmerston 
spoke  fully.  He  first  adverted  to  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  that  our  navy  was  sufficient  for 
the  jjurpose,  and  he  showed  that  upon  any  jjoint 
of  our  coast,  whose  full  extent  it  was  impossible 
to  cover,  a  hostile  army  might  be  landed.  A 
land  force,  therefore,  like  the  present,  was  the 
best — one  dormant  in  peace,  but  ready  to  act  with 
regular  troojDS  in  time  of  war;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  bettei-  to  retain  the  plan  of  the  old  regu- 
lar militia,  and  that  the  word  "  local "  should  be 
left  out  of  the  bill,  which  was  also  susceptible  of 
other  important  improvements. 

Leave  being  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  Lord 
John  Russell  proposed  it  with  several  modifica- 
tions. Substitutes  were  to  be  allowed,  but  only 
taken  out  of  the  same  lists  of  the  year  and  county, 
by  which  strict  pei'sonal  service  would  be  avoided 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  evasions  attendant  ujion 
hiring  substitutes  on  the  other.  Her  majesty 
should  be  empowered  to  call  out  the  force  not 
only  in  the  case  of  actual,  but  even  of  apprehended 
invasion;  and  it  should  be  retained  embodied  not 
six  weeks,  but  six  months  after  the  enemy  had 
left  our  shores,  with  a  further  liability  to  be  kept 
on  foot  for  twelve  months.  Lord  Palmerston 
then  rose  to  propose  his  amendment,  of  Avhich  he 
had  previously  given  notice.  He  tliought  there 
was  an  essential  difference  between  the  title  of 
the  bill  and  its  purport ;  it  confounded  tha  essen- 
tial distinction  between  a  general  and  local 
militia.  The  danger  of  an  invasion  was  most 
imminent  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  and  how 
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was  this  to  be  met?  by  Laving  iu  time  of  peace  a 
considerable  force,  organized,  drilled,  armed,  and 
equipped,  which  could  be  raised  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice.  But  a  local  militia  was  not  such 
a  force.  What  the  country  wanted  was  a  regular 
militia — a  force  that  had  existed  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, instead  of  a  local  militia,  which  was  only 
an  occasional  force  for  a  particular  emergency. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "con- 
solidate," and  omit  the  word  "local"  in  the  title 
and  language  of  the  bill.  To  this.  Lord  John 
Russell  replied,  that  after  some  months  of  con- 
sultation, the  government  had  come  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  the  plan  they 
had  pi'oposed  was  the 
best ;  but  if  the  house 
decided  to  leave  out  the 
word  "local,"  all  he  could 
say  was,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and 
Lord  Palmerston  must 
bring  in  the  bill.  L'pon 
a  division  taking  place, 
Lord  John  was  outvoted 
by  135  against  12G.  He 
then  declared,  according 
to  liis  pledge,  that  as  the 
government  had  been  de- 
feated in  bringing  in  the 
bill  according  to  their  own 
form,  lie  must  decline  tlie 
responsibility  of  the  mea- 
sure. He  had  now  been 
told  by  their  decision  that 
the  house  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  government, 
the  chairman  and  Lord  Palmerston  be  ordered 
to  bring  in  the  militia  bill.  A  scene  of  noisy 
confusion  followed  this  display  of  pouting  poli- 
ties,  and   the   necessary   result    followed :    the 
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The  Eaul  of  Derby. — From  a  portrait  by  W.  Derby, 
md  he  moved,  that 


position  against  hostile  aggression,  and  on  this 
head  ho  Avas  glad  to  state,  that  our  navy  was 
never  in  a  better  condition  than  at  present.  As 
for  home  defence,  he  avowed  his  preference  to 
the  "old  constitutional  force."  With  regard  to 
his  principles  in  commerce  and  finance,  he  .spoke 
with  necessary  caution ;  and  upon  the  terrible 
question  of  protection,  which  was  certain  to  be 
brought  forwax-d  as  the  test  of  the  new  adminis- 
tration, he  expressed  himself  in  such  terms  as 
sufficed  to  keep  both  parties  in  doubt;  that,  he 
said,  referring  to  the  question  of  a  tax  on  food, 
"could  only  be  solved  by  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community;"  and 
it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  government  to 
make  any  proposition  on 
the  subject  at  present. 
The  house  then  ad- 
journed to  the  12th  of 
March. 

On  the  re -assembling 
of  parliament,  the  gage  of 
battle  was  thrown  down. 
This  was  in  the  form  of 
a  petition  from  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
praying  for  a  definite  an- 
swer as  to  whether  free 
trade  was  to  1)6  main- 
tained or  abandoned.  But 
allliough  conjured  to  an- 
nounce the  intentions  of 
government  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  Earl  of  Derby  still  maintained  his  can 
tious  oracular  obscurity.  All  he  would  divulge 
was,  that  this  question  could  only  be  solved  by 
a  general  election,  an  event  which  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  government  would  materially 


ministers   resigned   office,  and  the    Russell  ad- '  accelerate;  and  that  such  a  step  as  the  re-imposi- 


ministration  was  ended.  To  the  Earl  of  Derby 
was  intrusted  the  task  of  forming  a  new  admini- 
stration, in  which  he  succeeded.  Much  anxiety 
was  felt  to  learn  the  course  which  the  new  pre- 
mier meant  to  pursue  iu  the  present  crisis  both 
of  foreign  and  domestic  troubles;  and  this  the 


tion  of  a  duty  on  corn  could  only  be  taken  after 
careful  deliberation,  and  then,  not  l)y  a  bare 
majority,  but  after  an  expression  of  very  general 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  country.  Although 
these  answers  were  deliberated  in  both  houses, 
and  were  interpreted  by  each  party  according  to 


earl  announced  iu  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  its  hopes  or  fears,  no  further  satisfaction  was 
27th  of  FeV)ruary.  He  was  firmly  bent  on  main-  '  vouchsafed  for  the  present.  Another  trial  was 
taining  the  blessings  of  universal  peace,  without  made  to  ascertain  the  purposes  of  the  new  min- 
cither  an  ostentatious  display  of  naval  and  mill-  istry,  by  the  question,  at  what  period  they  in- 
tary  prei)aration,  or  a  vain  hope  of  disarming  the  tended  to  advise  the  crown  to  dissolve  the  par- 
world  by  casting  down  all  our  own  defences.  He  liament.  But  here  also  there  was  no  definite 
would  carefully  avoid  interference  with  other  answer.  The  Earl  of  Derby  contented  himself 
countries  in  the  form  of  government  they  might  with  stating,  that  he  saw  no  good  reason  for  an 
be  j)leased  to  adopt,  and  would  recognize  it,  even  immediate  dissolution;  that  the  attem]>t  to  govern 
though  it  sliould  be  an  absolute  red  republic.  ,  the  country  by  a  minority  was  sanctioned  by 
But  while  acting  on  these  conciliatory  principles,  example  so  late  as  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
he  would  be  anxious  to  put  the  country  in  a  safe  |  that  he  had  uo  hesitation  iu  declaring  his  opinion. 
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that  the  next  autumn  ought  not  to  pass  without 
calling  a  new  parliament  for  the  expression  of  the 
national  feeling  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  government  of  the  country  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

After  this  difficult  ordeal  had  been  endured 
repeatedly  by  the  new  premier,  without  commit- 
ting himself  either  upon  his  commercial  or  pro- 
tectionist intentions,  the  serious  business  of  the 
session  commenced  with  the  militia  bill,  which 
was  introduced  on  the  29th  of  March,  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole,  the  home  secretary.  He  stated 
that  this  country,  in  its  means  of  defence  at  least, 
should  be  on  an  equality  with  other  nations;  but 
that  such  was  not  the  case  at  present.  There 
were  100,000  men  for  the  army,  30,000  in  India, 
15,000  jiensiouei's,  13,500  yeomanry,  in  all  160,000 
men.  But  what  number  of  men  remained  out 
of  these  for  our  own  defences?  Even  this  was 
not  a  quarter  of  the  army  of  Russia,  not  a  half 
of  the  army  of  Prussia,  not  one-third  of  the  army 
of  France,  and  very  little  more  than  the  array  of 
Belgium.  But  while  the  British  empire  compre- 
hends one-sixth  of  the  population,  and  one-eighth 
of  the  habitable  sui-face  of  the  globe,  we  could 
not  bring  25,000  soldiers  on  any  one  point  in 
England,  and  that  then,  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  metropolis  itself,  and  the  queen's  palace, 
would  be  left  to  the  defence  of  pensioners  and 
police.  Even  our  fleet,  too,  would  be  insufficient 
to  prevent  invasion,  as  the  only  ships  at  present 
in  commission  were  nine  vessels  of  war,  five 
frigates,  one  sloop,  nine  steamers  propelled  by 
screw,  and  eight  steamers  propelled  by  paddle. 
Mr.  Walpole  then  detailed  the  government  plan 
of  the  militia  defence,  which  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 1.  To  raise,  if  possible,  with- 
out abandoning  the  ballot,  a  force  of  80,000  vol- 
unteers, 50,000  being  raised  for  the  first,  and 
30,000  for  the  second  year,  the  period  of  service 
to  be  five  years.  2.  To  raise  these  men  by 
bounties  of  .£3  or  £4.  3.  To  dispense  with  the 
property  qualifications  hitherto  required  of  all 
officers  under  the  rank  of  major.  4.  The  num- 
ber of  days'  training  in  the  year  to  be  twenty- 
one,  the  crown  having  the  power  to  extend  it  to 
seven  weeks,  or  reduce  it  to  three  days.  Lastly, 
to  make  no  alteration  in  the  existing  law  about 
the  embodying  of  the  men.  As  to  the  expense 
of  this  national  array,  Mr.  Walpole  stated  that 
.£1,200,000  would  be  required  for  bounty  and 
equipment;  but  if  spread  over  five  years,  it  would 
be  about  £240,000  per  annum,  except  for  the 
first  year,  when  the  cost  of  equi);)ment  and  cloth- 
ing would  raise  it  to  £400,000.  These  troops 
being  a  national  defence,  the  expenses  already 
mentioned  should  be  borne  by  the  public  purse, 
except  in  those  districts  which  could  not  provide 
their  proper  quota. 

Vol.  IV., 


This  simple  and  lucid  statement,  even  though 
it  liad  been  tenfold  more  worthy  of  acceptance, 
could  not  have  escaped  from  cavil ;  it  was  the 
measure  of  a  new  administration  whose  course  of 
action  had  hitherto  been  provokiiigly  concealed, 
and  for  whose  halting,  therefore,  many  were  on 
the  watch.  The  bill  ])assed  the  first  stage  how- 
ever, and  on  the  second  reading,  which  occurred 
on  the  23d  of  April,  the  deVjate  of  two  nights  only 
served  to  strengthen  the  government,  by  expos- 
ing the  rancorous  temper  and  weak  arguments 
of  the  oi)position.  It  was  alleged,  that  our  mili- 
tary contingents  in  the  colonies  could  be  so  pared 
down  and  lessened,  as  to  furnish  15,000  good 
trained  soldiers  for  home  service,  with  a  saving 
of  from  £200,000  to  £300,000— that  the  militia 
force  proposed  to  be  raised  would  cost  too  much 
— that  it  would  be  impi-acticable  to  raise  the 
men  without  ballot — that  no  plan  of  foreign  in- 
vasion could  be  devised  against  us  which  our 
diplomatic  agents  would  be  unable  to  detect — 
and  that  this  militia  system,  founded  on  the  old 
plan,  was  unsuitable  to  the  new  emergencies  of 
modern  warfare,  should  the  apprehended  evil 
actually  occur.  The  second  reading  was  passed 
by  355  to  165,  a  result  that  showed  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree  the  confidence  that  had  already  been 
won  by  the  new  cabinet.  The  third  reading, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  and  amendments, 
which  were  continued  to  the  close,  was  passed 
by  187  to  142. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  subject  was 
introduced  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  most  pro- 
minent speaker  in  the  debate  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  and  upon  a  qiicstion  on  which  he 
was  so  completely  at  home,  and  so  well  entitled 
to  speak  with  authority,  he  made  one  of  those 
last  public  addresses,  which  the  nation  would  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart.  It  was  like  the  testament 
of  the  heroic  Bruce  of  Scotland,  which  he  de- 
livered upon  his  death-bed,  and  by  which  the 
land  was  often  defended  long  after  he  had  passed 
away.  "  I  am  certainly  the  last  man,"  he  said, 
"to  have  any  hesitation  of  opinion  as  to  the  re- 
lative advantages  of  meeting  an  enemy  with  dis- 
ciplined, or  with  undisciplined  or  half-disciplined 
troops.  The  things  are  not  to  be  compared  at 
all.  With  disciplined  ti-oops,  you  are  acting 
with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence  that  what 
they  are  ordered  to  perform  they  will  perform. 
With  undisciplined  troops  you  can  have  no  such 
confidence;  on  the  contrary,  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  do  the  very  i-everse  of  what  they  are 
ordered  to  do.  But  we  must  look  a  little  at  the 
state  in  which  we  stand  at  the  present  moment. 
This  country  is  at  peace  with  the  whole  world, 
except  in  certain  parts,  or  on  the  frontiers  of  its 
own  distant  dominions,  with  which  operations 
of  war  are  carried  on  by  means  of  our  peace 
398 
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establishment.  I  say  that  peace  establishment 
ought  to  have  been  effectually  provided  for  long 
ago.  If  it  had  been,  we  should  not  have  needed 
now  to  be  told,  as  we  have  been  by  the  noble 
marquis  (Lansdowne)  about  the  number  of  days 
and  weeks  it  will  take  to  train  the  militia  re- 
cruits, or  about  the  futility  of  expecting  any- 
thing to  the  purjiose  from  troops  with  their  three 
weeks,  or  their  six  weeks,  or  what  time  it  may 
be,  of  training.  We  have  never,  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, maintained  a  proper  peace  establishment 
— that  is  the  real  truth ;  and  we  are  now  in  that 
position  in  Avhich  we  find  oux'selves  forced  to 
form  a  peace  establishment  such  as  this  countxy 
requires.  I  tell  you,  that  for  the  last  ten  years 
you  have  never  had  in  your  army  more  men  than 
enough  to  relieve  the  sentries  on  duty  of  your 
stations  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  :  such 
is  the  state  of  your  peace  establishment  at  the 
present  time,  such  has  been  the  state  of  your  peace 
establishment  for  the  last  ten  years.  .  .  .  We 
are  still  at  peace  with  all  the  world;  let  us,  then, 
have  a  peace  establishment —our  constitutional 
peace  establishment;  and,  when  you  have  got 
that,  see  what  you  will  do  next.  The  noble 
marquis  says,  he  thinks  he  should  prefer  an  array 
of  reserve.  An  army  of  reserve  I  What  is  an 
array  of  reserve  ?  Is  it  an  array  to  cost  less  than 
£40  each  man  all  round  ?  If  he  thinks  that 
possible,  I  tell  him  that  we  can  have  no  such 
thing.  But  what  I  desire — and  I  believe  it  is  a 
desire  the  most  moderate  that  can  be  formed — 
is,  that  you  shall  give  us,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  old  constitutional  peace  establishment.  When 
we  have  got  that,  then  you  may  do  what  you 
please.  The  noble  marquis  says,  very  truly, 
that  these  50,000,  or  80,000,  or  150,000  militia- 
men won't  be  fit  for  service  in  six  months,  or 
twelve  months,  or  eighteen  months :  but  I  say 
they  will  be  fit,  at  all  events,  fur  some  service; 
and  certainly  they  will  enable  us  to  eraploy  in 
the  fielil  others  who  are  tit  for  service;  and  in 
time  the}'  will  themselves  become  fit  for  service. 
In  the  last  war  we  had  in  service  several  regi- 
ments of  English  militia,  and  they  were  in  as 
high  a  state  of  discipline,  and  as  fit  for  sei'vice, 
as  any  men  I  ever  saw  in  ray  life.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  have  a  body  of  troops  in  higher 
order,  or  in  higher  discipline,  or  more  fit  for  dis- 
cipline, than  those  bodies  of  British  militia  were 
at  the  comraeuceraent  of  the  ju-esent  century  up 
to  1810;  they  were  as  fine  a  corps  as  ever  wei'e 
seen;  and  I  say,  no  doubt  these  bodies  of  50,000 
or  80,000  men,  whatever  the  number  may  be, 
will  be  so  too,  in  tho  course  of  time.  Everything 
has  its  beginning,  and  this  is  a  commencement. 
You  must  raake  a  beginning  here,  and  it  will 
take  some  months  before  you  can  form  reserve 
regimejits.  ...     If  you  begin  with  the  forma- 


tion of  corps  under  this  act  of  parliament,  they 
will  in  time  become  what  their  predecessors  in 
the  militia  were;  and  if  ever  they  do  become 
what  the  former  militia  were,  you  may  rely  on 
it  they  will  perform  all  the  services  they  may  be 
required  to  j^erform.  I  recommend  you  to  adopt 
this  measure,  as  the  commencement  of  a  comple- 
tion of  the  peace  establi^^hment.  It  will  give 
you  a  constitutional  force.  It  will  not  be  at  first 
or  for  some  time  everything  we  could  desire,  but 
by  degi-ees  it  will  become  what  you  want — an 
efficient  auxiliary  force  to  the  regular  army." 
Such  was  the  advice  of  the  highest  of  all  mili- 
tary experience,  and  the  bill  passed  into  law 
without  further  difficulty. 

During  this  session,  the  subject  of  parliamen- 
taiy  reform  was  again  brought  up  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  but  with  little  or  no  immediate  result. 
The  first  motion  on  the  subject  was  made  by 
that  indefatigable  reformer,  Joseph  Hume,  who 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  the 
elective  franchise  in  England  and  Wales,  so  that 
every  ratepayer  of  age,  a  resident  in  his  parish 
for  twelve  months,  and  free  from  mental  or  legal 
disability,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  repre- 
sentative in  parliament — that  votes  should  be 
taken  by  ballot;  and  that  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment should  not  exceed  three  yeara.  His  pro- 
posal fared  as  it  had  done  before,  being  rejected 
by  an  immen.se  majority.  Another,  re-intro- 
duced l)V  ^Ir.  Locke  King,  for  the  assimilation 
of  the  county  to  the  borough  franchise,  was  lost 
by  a  majority  against  it  of  fifty-three.  A  more 
fortunate  measure  w;u3  that  proposed  by  Lord 
Brougham  at  an  early  jjart  of  the  session  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  reduce  the  fifty  days  required 
to  elapse  between  a  dissolution  and  the  meeting 
of  a  new  jiarliament  to  thirty-five  days.  A  bill 
to  this  effect  was  passed  without  opposition. 

A  more  iraportant  subject  than  an}"  of  these 
— that  of  election  bribery  and  corruption— was 
now  brought  before  ]»arliaraent ;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  ajiplication  was  by  no  means 
premature.  An  appeal  of  this  nature  near  the 
close  of  the  last  session  had  been  made  against 
St.  Albans ;  and  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  was  followed  by  the  discovery 
of  such  a  system  of  bribery  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  generations  in  this  effete  moth-eaten 
borough,  that  it  was  forthwith  disfranchised, 
and  struck  out  of  the  election  list.  But  the  .same 
inquiry  showed  that  the  purchasable  men  of 
Verulam  were  not  the  only  trespassers  in  this 
respect:  other  boroughs  were  equally  corrupt 
and  rotten;  and  during  the  present  session,  an 
act  was  passed  extending  similar  commissions 
to  every  other  place  in  which  the  evil  was  re- 
ported to  exist.  Tlie  dismay  which  this  law 
excited  in   several   quarters   fully   evinced    the 
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necessity  for  its  enactment.  By  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  St.  Albans  and  also  of  Sudbury,  four 
seats  iu  parliament  were  annihilated;  and  as  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  keej)  up  the  full  number 
of  the  national  representation,  the  government 
wished  to  create  four  otliers  in  their  room.  To 
this  effect  Mr.  D' Israeli  moved,  that  two  new 
members  should  be  added  to  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  two  to  the  southern  division  of 
Lancashire — and  this  to  be  done  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  present  parliament.  In  this  pro- 
])0sal,  however,  the  government  was  defeated  by 
a  majority  of  eighty-six. 

The  growing  importance  of  our  Australasian 
colonies,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  them  a  i"e- 
presentative  constitution  in  conformity  with  that 
of  the  mother  country,  had  met  with  a  ready 
acquiescence;  and  it  was  now  the  turn  of  New 
Zealand  to  have  her  claims  on  this  head  fully  con- 
sidered. This  lately  occupied  settlement  of  Bri- 
tish enterprise  had  received  in  1846  ^pro  tempore 
constitution  which  would  ex])ire  in  1853,  and  it 
was  needful  for  so  important  a  colony  that  a  new 
and  more  ample  constitution  should  be  iu  i-eadiuess 
to  replace  the  old.  Some  difficulty,  however,  was 
found  in  adapting  it  to  the  anomalous  character 
of  this  settlement,  where  the  natives  not  only 
greatly  outnumbered  the  British  settlers,  but  were 
rapidly  advancing  in  civilization  and  political 
consequence.  To  this  also  was  to  be  added  the 
geographical  character  of  the  two  islands  of 
which  New  Zealand  is  composed,  and  the  manner 
iu  which  jt  had  been  colonized  by  the  detached 
British  communities  from  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  task  was  undertaken  by 
Sir  John  Pakington,  the  new  secretary  for  the 
colonial  department,  and  was  executed  iu  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  general  satisfaction,  so  that 
the  bill  for  the  New  Zealand  constitution  passed 
easily  through  both  houses.  A  scheme  of  such 
difficult  legislation  is  worthy  of  some  detail.  It 
was  proposed  that  New  Zealand  should  be  con- 
sidered as  one  colony,  but  be  divided  into  seven 
l^rovinces,  each  governed  by  a  superintendent 
appointed  by  the  goveruor-in-chief,  with  a  salary 
of  <£oOO  per  annum.  Each  superintendent  was 
to  have  a  legislative  council  of  not  fewer  than 
nine  members,  to  be  entirely  elective;  while  the 
qualification  of  the  electors,  whether  settlers  or 
natives,  was  to  consist  of  either  a  freehold  worth 
£50,  or  a  house — if  in  the  town,  worth  £10  a 
year,  and  if  in  the  country,  worth  £5 — or  liouse- 
hold  property  with  an  unexpired  term  of  three 
years,  worth  £10  a  year.  Whether  the  members 
of  these  provincial  councils  should  be  salaried 
was  a  question  left  to  the  central  legislature. 
Fourteen  subjects  were  specified  upon  which  these 
councils  were  to  be  prohibited  from  legislating. 
At  the  end  of   every  four  j^ears,  new  councils 


were  to  be  elected.  The  central  legislature  was 
to  consist  of  the  governor-in-chief  as  head,  and 
two  chambers;  the  membei-s  of  the  upper  cliam- 
ber  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown  during  plea- 
sure, and  those  of  the  lower  to  be  elective,  the 
privilege  of  election  being  held  on  the  same 
terms  as  that  for  the  provincial  councils.  The 
number  of  members  for  the  upjjer  chamber  was 
to  be  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  fifteen,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  governor-iu-chief;  for  the 
lower  chamber,  not  less  than  twenty-five,  nor 
more  than  forty.  This  central  parliament  was 
to  have  a  five  years'  duration,  and  its  enactments 
were  to  overrule  those  of  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures. A  civil  list  was  to  be  established,  of  which 
£12,000  a  year  wavS  to  be  i-eserved  for  the  salaries 
of  the  superintendents,  and  £7000  a  year  for 
native  purposes.  Finally,  the  local  legislature 
should  have  full  power,  from  time  to  time,  to 
enact  changes  in  the  constitution,  with  consent  of 
the  crown. 

Such  were  the  chief  proceedings  of  the  session 
pi-evious  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament;  and 
although  it  was  alleged  that  the  Dei-by  adminis- 
tration had  done  little  more  than  carrying  through 
those  measures  that  had  already  been  prepared 
to  their  hand,  it  was  still  felt  that  much  business 
had  been  transacted,  and  transacted  ably  as  well 
as  successfully.  Besides  those  changes,  several 
improvements  were  effected  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  the  common  law  courts,  the  county 
courts,  and  the  court  of  chancery,  by  which 
their  processes  were  simplified,  and  their  vexa- 
tious delays  abbreviated.  Several  sanitary  regu- 
lations were  also  passed  for  supplying  the  me- 
tropolis with  water,  and  abolishing  the  practice 
of  inti-amural  interments.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
parliament  was  prorogued  by  her  majesty  in 
person,  previous  to  its  dissolution,  which  was 
announced  the  day  after. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  parliament 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  November,  when  the 
Hon.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre  was  elected  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  royal  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  11th;  but  iu  the  House  of 
Lords  one  place  was  vacant  which  it  may  take 
centui'ies  to  fill.  We  allude  to  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  at  Walmer  Castle,  on  the 
14th  of  September.  His  grace  was  already  in 
his  eighty-fourth  yeai- — and  with  what  important 
events  both  in  war  and  jiolitics  had  that  long- 
extended  life  been  crowded !  This  bereavement 
formed  the  first  announcement,  the  commencing 
mournful  note  of  her  majesty's  address;  and  the 
following  words,  in  which  it  was  intimated,  were 
something  far  beyond  the  language  of  established 
usage  or  political  compliment : — "  I  cannot  meet 
you  for  the  first  time  after  the  dissolution  of  pai'- 
liament,  without  expressing  my  deep  sorrow,  iu 
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which  I  am  sure  you  will  particij^ate,  that  your 
deliberations  can  no  longer  be  aided  by  the 
counsels  of  that  illustrious  man  whose  great 
achievements  have  exalted  the  name  of  England, 
and  in  whose  loyalty  and  patriotism  the  interests 


of  my  throne  and  of  my  people  ever  found  an 
unfailing  support.  I  rely  with  confidence  on 
your  desire  to  join  with  me  in  taking  such  steps 
as  may  mark  your  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss 
which  the  country  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 


j^^j^'-''*  • 


Walmek  Castle,  Coast  of  Kent.— From  a  view  by  S.  Read. 


Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington."  It  was  the  touch- 
ing spectacle  of  the  sovereign  of  the  realm  bewail- 
ing the  decease  of  the  best  support  of  lier  throne 
— of  the  hero  whose  firm  unswerving  loyalty  liad 
been  so  tenderly  mixed  with  an  almost  paternal 
aff"ection.  The  deep  grief  of  all  parties  and  classes 
throughout  tlie  nation — the  eulogiums  in  ])arlia- 
ment — the  funeral  of  the  illustrious  deceased,  in 
which  the  whole  country  bewailed  their  loss  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  national  calamities — and 
the  monuments  which  have  been  erected  to  his 
memory,  attest  tjie  cordiality  with  which  the 
royal  ail  vice  was  received,  and  the  unanimous 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  fulfilled. 

But  there  were  stern  political  questions  at 
hand  to  dry  up  the  public  tears,  and  introduce 
other  feelings  than  those  of  funereal  sorrow.  Tlie 
smothered  indignation  which  the  doubtful  lan- 
guage of  the  cabinet  had  excited  about  their  in- 
tentions upon  free  trade  and  finance  broke  out 
afresh,  and  the  combat  was  opened  anew.  This 
conflict  was  commenced  on  the  23d  of  November, 
by  jSIr.  C.  Villiers,  who  propo.sed  his  resolutions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  following  effect: 
— "That  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the 
result  of  recent  commercial  legislation,  and 
especially  of  the  act  of  1846,  which  established 
the  free  admission  of  foreign  corns;  and  that  that 
act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure.  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the  mainten- 
ance and  further  extension  of  the  policy  of  free 
trade,  as  opposed  to  that  of  protection,  will  best 
enable  the  j^ropert}'  and  industry  of  the  nation 
to  bear  the  burdens  to  which  they  are  exposed, 


and  will  most  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity, 
welfare,  and  contentment  of  the  people.  That 
this  house  is  ready  to  take  into  its  consideration 
any  measures  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
these  resolutions  which  may  be  laid  before  it  by 
her  majesty's  ministers."  If  taunts  not  only  bit- 
ter, but  in  many  cases  justly  merited,  could  have 
extracted  a  distinct  avowal  from  ministers  of 
their  future  intentions  about  protection,  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Villiers  might  have  shaken  them 
from  their  ambiguity,  and  made  them  speak 
jilainly  out.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  objected 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  that  the  present  resolutions 
were  too  luimbling,  and  that  if  eagerly  pressed, 
tliey  would  probably  be  rejected.  What  he  de- 
sired therefore  was  a  middle  course,  embodied 
in  the  following  amendment:  — 

"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  industrious  cla.sses,  is  mainly  the  result  of 
recent  legislation,  which  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  competition,  has  abolished 
taxes  imposed  for  purposes  of  protection,  and  has 
thereby  diminished  the  cost  and  increased  the 
abiujdance  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  food  of 
the  peoj>le. 

"That  it  is  the  ojjinion  of  this  house,  that  this 
policy,  firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
will  best  en.able  the  industry  of  the  country  to 
bear  its  burdens,  and  will  thereb}'  most  surely 
promote  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  the 
people. 

"That  this  house  will  be  ready  to  take  into 
consideration  any  measure  consistent  with  these 
]iriuciples,  which,  in  pursuance  of  her  majesty's 
gracious  speech  and   recommendation,  may  be 
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laid  before  it."  After  a  long  debate,  in  which  two 
adjournments  occurred,  these  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  468  to  53,  the  only 
alteration  made  in  them  being  these  words  in  the 
.second,  "without  inflicting  on  any  important  in- 
terest," which  were  interposed  after  the  words, 
"prudently  extended."  In  this  way,  the  policy 
of  free  trade  received  the  full  sanction  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  was 
encouraged  to  express  his  hope,  that  by  this 
decision  the  question  was  finally  set  to  rest. 
This  hope  was  ratified  by  the  decision  of  the 
lords,  before  whom  the  subject  was  brought  on 
the  3d  of  December,  and  who  agreed  unanimously, 
that  "this  house  adheres  to  the  commercial  system 
recently  established,  and  would  view  with  regret 
any  attemj^t  to  disturb  its  operations,  or  impede 
its  progress." 

In  the  meantime,  events  had  been  occurring 
in  France  which  were  destined  most  materially 
to  influence  the  political  relations  between  that 
country  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, the  astounding  fact  was  announced  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  late  President  of  France,  was  now  its 
emperor,  and  that  he  had  been  elected  to  this 
highest  of  places  by  the  sufl"rages  of  8,000,000  of 
voters,  lieing  almost  the  entire  adult  male  jiopu- 
lation  of  the  country.  Accustomed  as  we  had 
been  to  the  strange  and  sudden  mutations  of  the 
French  government,  so  that  we  had  ceased  to 
wonder  at  them,  this  event  so  transcended  all 
British  calculation,  that  at  first  men  could  not 
believe  the  tale,  notwithstanding  the  overwhelm- 
ing huzzas  of  the  election,  and  the  substantial 
deeds  of  imperial  power  with  which  it  was  im- 
mediately followed. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  singular  man- 
ner in  which  this  most  incomprehensible  of  man- 
kind succeeded,  though  with  an  inferior  title,  to 
almost  all  the  kingly  power  of  the  deposed  Louis 
Philippe.  Invading  France  with  nothing  but 
his  carpet-bag,  he  extinguished  in  a  twinkling 
the  strong  rival  claims  of  the  two  Bourbon 
families,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  days 
or  hours  his  own  final  occupation  of  their  throne. 
No  one  who  had  considered  either  the  character 
of  the  nation,  or  the  tendencies  of  the  Celtic  races, 
could  believe  that  France  would  long  remain  a 
republic;  w;th  them,  it  must  be  at  best  a  tem- 
poi'ary  exj^edient,  either  to  recover  from  an  uni- 
versal anarchy  or  to  avoid  it.  In  a  republic, 
every  man  must  have  a  voice — and  what  would 
that  be  in  France ! !  A.  republic  indeed  had  suc- 
ceeded the  overthrow  of  monarchy,  but  all  its 
subsequent  proceedings  only  showed  the  restless- 
ness of  the  people,  their  unfitness  for  representa- 
tive government,  their  ignorance  of  what  consti- 
tutes personal  and  individual  liberty,  and  the  in- 


nate craving  by  which  the  Celt  is  distinguished 
for  that  patriarchal  irres2)onsible  rule  and  guid- 
ance which  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  his 
political  being.  The  whole  nation  was  soon 
weary  of  brawling  senates,  and  divisive  councils 
that  ended  in  nothing,  and  this  more  especially 
when  they  had  now  a  Napoleon  at  luind.  And 
no  one  knew  better  than  he  the  time  when  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  opportunity  should  be 
seized.  In  his  uncle's  oracular  language,  the 
"  jiear  was  ripe,"  and  he  now  proceeded  to  pluck 
it.  Even  his  enemies  too  had  prepared  the  way, 
by  endeavouring  to  lessen  his  authority,  and  place 
the  army  under  the  control  of  the  assembly.  In 
this  way,  the  assembly  threw  the  army  into  the 
hands  of  the  president,  and  sealed  their  own 
doom,  which  was  to  be  effected  by  one  of  those 
dramatic  movements  so'  congenial  to  a  French 
imagination — by  a  coup  d'etat.  Accordingly,  at 
day-break,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  those 
Parisians  who  were  awake  saw  the  city  wall  cov- 
ered with  papers,  and  on  rubbing  their  eyes,  they 
found  that  they  were  proclamations,  dated  from 
the  palace  of  the  Elysee,  announcing  to  them  that 
the  assembly  was  dissolved,  that  the  council  of 
state  was  dissolved,  that  universal  suflfi-age  was 
re-established,  and  the  state  of  siege  decreed 
throughout  the  first  military  division.  The  ncAv 
plan  of  govei'nment  was  then  proposed ;  and  that 
the  people  might  know  what  it  meant,  as  well  as 
be  enabled  to  guess  its  final  purpose,  it  was  re- 
commended by  the  new  Napoleon  in  the  follow- 
ing language: — "This  system,  created  by  the  first 
consul  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
has  already  given  to  France  repose  and  prosperity. 
It  guarantees  them  still.  Such  is  my  jjrofound 
conviction.  If  you  partake  it,  declare  so  by  your 
suffrages.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  prefer  a  gov- 
ernment without  force,  monarchical  or  republi- 
can, borrowed  from  some  chimerical  future, 
reply  in  the  negative.  Thus,  then,  for  the  first 
time  since  1804,  you  will  vote  with  complete 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  knowing  for  whom 
and  for  what  you  vote." 

To  this  proclamation,  which  burst  upon  his 
friends  and  enemies  like  a  thunderbolt,  the  presi- 
dent had  made  only  three  men  l^rivy;  these  were 
M.  de  St.  Arnaud,  minister  of  war;  M.  de  Morny, 
representative  of  the  people;  and  M.  deMaupas, 
prefect  of  police,  who  were  all  ready  to  perform 
their  assigned  parts  in  this  strange  political 
drama.  The  bold  proclamation  was  accompanied 
with  still  bolder  action;  for  at  a  few  minutes 
after  six  o'clock  on  the  same  morning,  and  even 
before  the  bill-stickers  had  commenced  their 
oflice,  the  troops  were  placed  at  their  posts,  the 
agents  of  police  were  in  motion;  and  at  one  and 
the  same  instant,  over  the  wliole  city,  every  per- 
son whose  resistance  to  the  new  state  of  things 
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Avas  apprehended,  was  arrested,  hurried  from  his  banded;  and  that  the  sanctions  of  religion  mio-ht 
bed  into  a  carriage  in  waiting,  and  whirled  away  be  secured  both  for  past  and  futiu-e  proceedings, 
he  knew  not  whither;  so  that  in  twenty  minntes,  the  Pantheon  was  restored  to  its  original  Chris- 
Paris  was  utterly  emptied  of  its  choice  republi-  i  tian  destination  as  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve, 
cans  and  agitators,  some  of  them  holding  the  !  by  a  decree  of  the  already  all-powerful  president! 
highest  distinction  for  their 
past  services  and  influence. 
The  assembly  made  a  despe- 
rate rally  to  vindicate  their 
authoi'ity,and  met  at  an  early 
hour  in  a  different  building, 
their  own  being  occupied  by 
soldiers ;  and  there  they  de- 
clared Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte a  ti-aitor,  and  dei:)rived 
him  of  all  authority  as  pre- 
sident of  the  republic ;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  after,  they 
were  marched  as  prisoners 
through  the  streets,  and  shut 
up  in  the  barracks  of  the 
(^hiai  d'Orsay.  Thus  the 
whole  authority  of  France, 
which  all  Europe  had  recog- 
nized, was  ignominiously 
cooped  up  in  a  barrack-yard. 
The  members  were  offei'ed 
their  liberty,  on  condition  of 
ofi"ering  no  resistance  to  the  president's  measures;  '  And  now  for  the  voting  in  of  the  new  cousti- 
but  although  they  refused  these  terms,  they  were  tution,  the  terras  of  which  were  already  under- 
all,  with  the  exception  of  fourteen,  set  free  a  few  ,  stood  both  from  past  experience  and  recent  jjro- 
days  afterwards.  |  clamations  I     But  what  otherwise  than  a  general 

In  this  way,  by  a  deed  more  deeply  planned 


Monster  Barricade  at  the  Porte  St.  Uekis,  Paris. — liiostrated  Loudon  News,  1S5]. 


and  more  daringly  and  skilfully  executed  than 
anything  which  Napoleon  tlie  Great  or  Crom- 
well had  attempted,  France  was  revolutionized, 
and  fitted  for  the  rule  of  a  master.  During  that 
day,  Paris  looked  on  stupified  and  motionless; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  cry  of  "To  armsl" 
was  heai'd,  the  people  began  to  muster  for  the 
fight,  and  street  barricades  were  thi'own  up  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundreds.  Of  these,  the 
largest  and  strongest  was  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis, 
across  the  corner  of  the  street  of  that  name,  skil- 
fully constructed  of  huge  paving-.stones,  beams 
of  timber,  and  overturned  waggons,  and  which 
was  assailed  by  infantry,  cuirassiers,  and  lancers, 
backed  l\v  a  heavy  cannonade,  before  it  could  be 
stormed.  But  skilled  though  the  Parisians  were 
in  the  war  of  civic  insurrection,  the  troops  had 


assent  could  be  expected,  especially  as  the  array 
had  already  proclaimed  their  choice,  and  were 
ready  to  maintain  it  ?  Even  those,  however,  who 
were  superior  to  such  fears,  were  equally  ready 
to  vote  for  Louis  Napoleon;  and  the  reasons  for 
this  steji,  as  aimounced  by  M.  de  Montalembert 
in  his  justification  for  taking  it,  might  have  been 
re-echoed  by  all  the  wise  and  reflective  in  France. 
"If  Louis  Napoleon  were  unknown,"  he  thus 
wrote  in  his  public  declaration,  "I  would  un- 
doubtedly licsitate  to  confer  on  him  such  a  force 
and  such  a  responsibility.  But  without  entering 
here  into  an  appreciation  of  his  policy  for  the 
la.st  three  yeai"s,  I  recall  to  mind  the  great  re- 
ligious acts  wliich  marked  his  government  as  long 
as  the  two  powers  agreed  together — the  liberty 
of  instruction  guaranteed;  the  pope  restored  by 
French  arras;  its  councils,  synods,  and  the  pleni- 


been  so  skilfully  disposed,  that  every  attempt  at  tude  of  its  dignity  given  back  to  the  church;  the 
resistance  was  quelled  almost  as  soon  as  it  com-  [  number  of  its  colleges,  its  communities,  and  works 
luenced.  No  scruples  also  withheld  the  soldiera  of  charity  gradually  increased.  I  seek  in  vain 
from  the  full  execution  of  their  task,  so  that  be-  elsewhere  for  a  system  or  force  able  to  guarantee 
sides  the  deaths  occasioned  by  actual  conflict,  to  us  the  preservation  and  development  of  such 
citizens,  whether  singly  or  in  groups,  were  fired  benefits.  I  see  only  the  gaping  gulf  of  victori- 
at  and  struck  down,  whei-ever  they  presented  a  ous  socialism."  The  result  of  these  mingled 
mark.  After  this,  the  last  and  most  formidable  motives  of  fear  and  favour  was  shown  in  the 
source  of  resistance,  the  national  guard,  was  dis-  ,  gi-eat  national  poll,  in  whicli  7,439,219  votes  were 
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ill  favour  of  the  president,  with  increased  power 
for  ten  years,  while  only  640,737  were  against 
him. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  new  government, 
iinmistakeable  symptoms  appeared  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old  Napoleonic  rule.  The  symbols 
of  republicanism  were  to  be  removed,  and  con- 
demned as  treasonable  and  anarchical.  The 
words  liberie,  egcdit^,  fraternity,  which  figured 
on  most  of  the  public  buildings,  were  therefore 
denounced  by  proclamation  as  incentives  to  pub- 
lic revolt,  by  reminding  the  people  of  successful 
insurrections,  and  ordered  to  be  erased.  In  like 
manner,  the  trees  of  liberty,  which  were  declared 
to  be  dried  up  and  decayed  sticks,  were  ordered 
to  be  cut  down  or  rooted  up.  Certain  living 
trees  of  liberty  wei'e  in  like  manner  disposed  of, 
by  several  hundreds  of  obnoxious  persons  being 
banished  to  Cayenne  or  Algeria,  or  imprisoned 
in  the  fortress  of  Ham  without  the  ceremony  of 
a  trial.  But  with  all  this  severity,  the  general  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie']ii'esident  were  of  such  a  popular 
character,  that  all  lovers  of  order  and  settled  gov- 
ernment (and  in  France  they  now  constituted  an 
immense  majority)  thought  that  too  much  power 
could  not  be  conferred  on  one  who  used  it  so  be- 
nignantl}^  and  wisely.  The  effect  of  tliis  feeling 
was  shown  with  true  French  rapidity,  and  in  a 
few  months  a  general  desire  was  felt  to  convert 
the  i^resident  into  an  empei-or.  It  seemed  to  them 
as  if  the  mere  name  of  Napoleon  was  insnfiicient, 
and  of  no  meaning,  unless  coupled  with  the  im- 
perial title.  At  length  all  was  in  such  readiness 
for  the  change,  that  a  meeting  of  the  senate  was 
convoked  in  November,  1852,  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  senatus  consultum  for  the  empire;  and 
there  the  president  was  proclaimed  emjjeror, 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  im- 
perial dignity  made  hereditary  in  his  direct  de- 
scendants, or  failing  issue,  in  the  descendants  of 
his  uncle's  bi'others,  wdiomsoever  he  might  be 
pleased  to  adopt.  The  public  voting  for  the  em- 
pire, which  commenced  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, and  was  continued  for  several  days,  con- 
firmed this  decision  of  the  senate  by  7,824,189 
votes,  while  only  253,145  were  against  it.  Be  its 
permanency  what  it  may,  no  national  choice 
could  be  more  universally  or  distinctly  intimated. 

A  new  comet  had  thus  risen  in  the  political 
horizon  of  Europe  "with  fear  of  change  perplexing 
monarchs;"  and  by  no  country  was  this  apprehen- 
sion more  keenly  felt  than  by  Britain.  It  was  re- 
membered, that  of  all  her  military  disasters,  that 


which  rankled  the  most  in  Fi-ench  feeling  was 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  new  emjieror  would  be  compelled  to  signalize 
his  reign  by  an  attempt  to  avenge  it.  One  guar- 
antee, indeed,  the  country  had  for  a  continued 
peace,  in  a  speech  of  the  emperor  himself  at  his  ac- 
cession; he  had  declared  that  he  was  sovereign  only 
by  the  voice  of  the  peojjle,  and  not  by  hereditary 
right  to  the  throne;  that  he  distinctly  recognized 
all  the  governments  that  had  existed  in  France 
since  1814;  that  he  recognized  the  acts  of  these 
governments  ;  and  that  he  acknowledged  the 
solidarity  of  his  government  as  succeeding  the 
others.  These  were  guarantees,  so  far  as  they 
could  go,  of  his  purpose  to  continue  those  ami- 
cable relations  which  had  subsisted  so  long  be- 
tween France  and  Britain;  but  who  could  tell 
what  necessities  might  compel  hiiu  to  yield  to 
those  warlike  impulses  which  were  so  congenial 
to  the  French  character  ?  Even  the  possibility 
of  an  invasion  might  now  be  more  certain  than 
before.  It  was  not  difficult  therefore  foi-  the 
British  parliament  to  agree  to  that  jiroposal  for 
strengthening  our  naval  defences  which  had  been 
made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  Accordingly, 
it  was  carried  without  a  dissenting  vote,  that  6000 
additional  men  should  be  employed  in  the  sea 
service  till  the  31st  of  March,  1853;  that  a  Chan- 
nel fleet  and  a  screw  fleet  should  be  established ; 
and  that  ^100,000  should  be  granted  for  the  ex- 
penses of  steam  machinery.  Additional  estimates 
were  also  voted  for  the  ordnance  service. 

The  stability  of  the  Derby  administration  Avas 
now  to  be  tried  upon  the  question  of  financial 
re-adjustment,  upon  which  they  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  cautious  silence.  Their  plan  was 
accordingly  developed  by  Mr.  D'Isi-aeli,  the 
chancellor  of  exchequer,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
in  an  eloquent  speech  of  five  hours'  length.  Into 
its  long  details,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter,  as  both  plan  and  supporters  were  swamped 
in  the  attempt.  The  new  chancellor  had  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  task,  and  had  de- 
vised a  financial  scheme  by  which  all  former  ones 
were  to  be  surpassed  as  well  as  superseded;  but 
it  pleased  no  one  and  eflfected  nothing.  The  de- 
bate was  continued  during  four  nights  by  suc- 
cessive adjournments,  and  the  government  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  305  against  286. 
Resignation  after  such  a  defeat  was  unavoidable, 
and  accordingly,  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  col- 
leagues repaired  to  Osborne,  and  gave  up  their 
offices  into  her  majesty's  hands. 
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CHAPTEE  XV.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— ad.  1853. 

VICTORIA. 

Formafciou  of  a  new  administration— Re-assemblins  of  parliament— Attack  on  the  new  ministry— Motion  for  a 
remonstrance  against  the  religious  persecutions  in  Tuscany — Discussion  of  our  relations  with  France — The 
Maynooth  question — Inquiry  demanded  into  the  education  of  Maynootli  college — Motion  on  the  subject  nega- 
tived in  the  commons  by  an  amendment— A  committee  of  inquiry  on  Maynooth  education  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords — Reasons  adduced  for  and  against  the  inquiry — Canadian  clergy  reserves  bill — I'arliamentary 
debate  on  the  subject— The  bill  passed — The  Jewish  disabilities  bill— It  is  revived  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Salo- 
mons to  a  seat  in  parliament— Bill  for  the  removal  of  disabilities  lost  in  the  lords— Government  plan  of  educa- 
tion proposed  by  Lord  .John  liussell — His  detail  of  the  plan  and  its  advantages— Comprehensive  cliaracter  of 
the  plan — Permission  given  for  an  educational  bill  to  b3  introduced — Nothing  further  eflected — Finance — 
Resolutions  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  exchequer  in  connection  with  the  national  debt— Their  introduction 
into  parliament  approved  of — Success  of  the  chancellor's  financial  exposition — Popular  character  of  his  plan 
of  retrenchment — A  stand  made  against  the  continuation  of  the  income-tax — Tlie  chancellor's  bill  passed 
through  the  commons — Opposition  to  it  from  the  lords  on  account  of  the  incometa.x; — Various  obstacles  to 
the  bill— It  finally  passes— Motion  for  the  repeal  of  taxes  on  knowledge— One  out  of  three  resolutions  carried 
— Increase  of  imnneries  in  England  and  Wales — Suspicions  of  their  coercive  character— Mption  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  personal  liberty  among  their  inmates  in  certain  cases— Statements  of  the  despotic  character 
of  these  institutions — The  bill  negatived— Counter-motion  against  the  Protestant  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land— Fallacious  argunjents  by  which  the  motion  is  supported— Answer  to  these  arguments  by  Lord  John 
Russell— The  bill  rejected— Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  of  church  rates — A  counter  motion  brought 
forward — Both  arc  negatived — Registration  cf  assurances  bill— Its  previous  frequent  failures— It  passes  a 
third  reading,  but  is  withdrawn— Charitable  trusts  bill  passed— Question  of  the  transportation  of  our  con- 
victs— Impossibility  of  finding  a  new  penal  settlement— Secondary  punishments  substituted  for  transporta- 
tion—Attention of  parliament  called  to  India  afifairs— Statement  of  the  defects  of  our  India  government- 
Bill  introduced  for  their  removal— Lord  Macaulay's  statement  on  India  afi^ura— The  bill  passed. 


NEW  adiiiinistratiou  was  formed 
by  a  combination  of  the  Whig 
pai'ty  and  the  followers  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  having  at  their  head 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  as  fii-st  lord 
of  the  treasury;  Mr.  Gladstone, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  with  Lord  Palmer- 
.ston,  Lord  Jolin  Rus.sell,  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle for  the  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secre- 
taries, &c.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  announced 
the  line  of  policy  he  meant  to  follow,  the  princi- 
pal particular-s  of  which  were,  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  maintain  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
without  relaxing  those  defensive  measures  so  re- 
cently ado|)ted  and  too  long  neglected ;  and  that 
at  home,  he  would  maintain  and  extend  free- 
trade  princij)les,  and  jnirsue  the  commercial  and 
financial  system  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
measures  of  the  government  would  be  conserva- 
tive as  well  as  liberal,  for  both  were  essentially 
necessary  in  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  Christmas  recess  being  ended,  parliament 
re-assembled  on  the  10th  of  February.  In  the 
House  of  Loi-ds,  the  signal  of  onset  against  the 
new  ministry  was  given  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
in  a  question  with  which  he  had  often  himself 
been  assailed,  but  had  found  dithcult  or  incon- 
venient to  answer ;  he  asked  Lord  Aberdeen, 
what  measures  were  intended  for  the  session,  and 


urged  the  pi-emier  to  lay  a  statement  of  them  be- 
fore the  house.  To  this  the  latter  replied,  that 
he  had  already  stated  the  general  jirinciples  on 
which  government  would  proceed,  and  as  for  the 
particular  measures,  they  would  be  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  same  day  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

Thefirst  business  into  which  parliamententered, 
was  to  discuss  the  pro})riety  of  a  jiroposal  made 
by  Mr.  Kinnaird  to  addre.ss  the  queen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  jiersecution  of  the  Protestants  in  Tus- 
cany. There,  it  was  declared,  a  systematic  course 
of  religious  persecution  had  been  established;  and 
the  last  instance  of  this  nature,  the  imprisonment 
of  the  family  of  the  INLadiais.had  roused  the  resent- 
m<>nt  of  Protestant  Britain,  so  that  the  public 
demand  for  our  government  to  interpose  waa 
both  loud  and  influential.  The  motion  of  Mr. 
Kinnaird  proposed  a  remonstrance  on  the  jiart 
of  C4reat  Britain,  in  concert  witli  the  Protestant 
governments  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  for  putting 
a  stop  to  this  religious  tyranny.  The  house  was 
i*ecommended  to  leave  this  question  in  the  hands 

I  of  government,  which  had  already  remonstrated  on 
the  subject;  .and  accordingly  the  motion  was  with 
drawn.  Another  subject  of  discussion,  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  DTsraeli,  was  that  of  our  rela- 
tions with  France.      There  was  still  a  profound 

I  peace    between    the   two    countries,    while    our 
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armameuts  were  coutiuuiug  to  be  increased;  and 
he  wished  to  have  a  frank  explanation  from  gov- 
ernment as  to  how  its  foreign  policy  in  this 
important  case  was  to  be  conducted.  To  this  it 
was  answered,  that  we  were  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Fi-auce,  and  would  not  interfere 
with  its  domestic  concerns ;  that  the  virulent 
language  used  by  our  platform  oratoi-s  against 
the  emperor  was  highly  reprehensible;  and  that 
the  increase  of  our  armaments  was  only  a  wise 
precaution,  when  we  recollected  on  what  slight 
occasions,  at  such  a  period 
as  this,  unexpected  hos- 
tilities might  occur.  Here 
the  discussion  termi- 
nated. 

After  the  late  Papal 
aggression,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  May- 
nooth  question,  so  often 
the  subjectof  keen  debate 
in  both  houses,  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  over  un- 
distui'bed.  At  one  time 
the  propriety  of  endowing 
the  college,  at  another 
the  character  of  its  edu- 
cation, was  the  suliject  of 
angry  question  both  w  i  tli  - 
in  doors  and  without. 
On  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary it  was  awakened  into 
full  vigour,  by  a  motion 
of    Mr.    Spooner,   for  a 

committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  act 
relating  to  Maynooth  College.  He  had  pre- 
viously overtured  upon  the  subject;  but  his  facts, 
he  complained,  while  nnconti-adicted,  had  been 
met  with  abuse,  and  the  imputation  of  selfish 
motives.  He  now  demanded  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  books  from  which  its  teaching 
was  derived,  and  the  effects  of  that  teaching; 
and  he  proceeded  to  show  from  the  text-books 
that  were  used,  and  from  recent  proceedings  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  that  the 
college  had  not  corresjionded  to  the  expectations 
and  intentions  of  the  founders.  The  motion  of 
Mr.  Spooner  was  met  by  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Scholefield,  in  which  he  moved  that  the  consi- 
deration of  the  committee  should  be  extended  to 
"all  enactments  now  in  force,  whei-eby  the  I'e- 
venue  of  the  state  is  charged  in  aid  of  any  eccle- 
siastical or  religious  purposes  whatsoever,  with 
a  view  to  the  repeal  of  such  enactments."  This 
counter-proposal,  like  a  wedge,  split  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  house  into  its  two  antagonist  divi- 
sions of  state  church  and  dissenterism,  from 
whose  contention  Popery  had  ere  now  derived 
its  strongest  chance  of  safety.     The  debate  was 
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continued  by  adjournment  over  the  24th  of 
February,  and  the  2d  of  INIarcli ;  and  the  damag- 
ing effect  of  the  amendment  was  conspicuous 
thi-oughout,  and  resolved  itself  chiefly  into  the 
question  whether  churclies  should  be  endowed 
or  not.  The  original  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
division  of  192  against  162,  and  the  amendment 
upon  which  the  debate  was  continued  was  ne- 
gatived by  262  to  68. 

The  subject,  thus  set  to  rest  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  season,  was  taken  up  by  the  lords 
on  the  18th  of  April,  in 
consequence  of  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea  moving 
for  a  committee  "to  in- 
quire into  the  .system 
of  education  pursued  -at 
Maynooth."  His  lord- 
ship traced  the  late  Papal 
insult  to  our  sovereign, 
and  indeed  most  of  the 
evils  of  Popery,  to  the 
canon  law,  according  to 
which  the  pope  assumed 
temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual authority  over  the 
subjects  of  other  sove- 
reigns ;  and  he  showed 
by  extracts  from  books 
and  documents  on  the 
Papacy,  that  the  canon 
law,  and  the  doctrines  it 
inculcates,  were  taught  at 
Maynooth.  It  was  high 
time  therefore,  he  thought,  that  such  a  system  of 
education  should  be  suppressed.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
who  replied,  observed  that  a  commission  had  made 
in  1826  a  full  inquiry  into  the  subject,  followed 
by  a  most  elaborate  report;  and  that  this  had 
been  thought  sufficient  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  the  present  proposal :  but  as  public  opinion 
had  demanded  the  inquiry,  he  would  not  check 
it,  and  he  believed  that  it  would  redound  to  the 
advantage  and  credit  of  the  college.  But  he  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  select  committee,  and  de- 
sired a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry  by  able  and 
independent  men,  on  which  account  he  would 
pi'opose  the  following  amendment,  of  wliich  he 
had  previously  given  notice  : — "  That  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  her  majesty,  praying 
that  her  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment and  government  of  the  college  of  May- 
nooth, the  discipline'  and  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  therein ;  also  into  the  effects  produced 
by  the  increased  grants  conferred  by  ]iarliament 
in  1845." 

As  dissenterism   was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
British  peerage,  there  was  no  word  in  the  debate 
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about  the  disestablishment  of  churches,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  voluntary  principle.  All  was 
therefore  left  to  the  question,  whether  Popery 
should  continue  to  enjoy  its  state  endowments 
or  be  left  to  shift  for  itself.  The  chief  arguments 
used  in  favour  of  the  Mayuooth  grant  were,  that 
it  went  far  to  break  the  Protestant  ascendency 
in  Ireland,  which  had  been  so  fertile  in  political 
contention — that  the  system  of  education  pur- 
sued at  Maynooth  was  precisely  that  which  was 
necessaiy  to  form  a  Roman  Catholic  priest — 
and  that  the  proposed  inquiiy  would  jn-oduce 
nothing  but  misunderstanding,  mischief,  and  dis- 
cord. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  .alleged,  that 
the  grant  had  produced  no  improvement  in  the 
chai-acter  of  the  Irish  priesthood;  that  it  trained 
a  greater  numlier  of  priests  than  were  needed  in 
the  present  reduced  state  of  Irish  Popery;  and 
that  the  persons  educated  there  would  never  rest 
until  they  had  effected  the  overthrow  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  nature  of  the  inquiry  was  also  a 
subject  of  debate,  some  preferring  a  committee, 
according  to  the  original  motion,  and  others  a 
commission,  according  to  Lord  Aberdeen'samend- 
inent.  Against  the  latter  mode  of  inquiry  it 
was  objected  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  that  the  per- 
sons composing  it  must  derive  their  views  from 
parties  who  were  connected  with  the  institution, 
in  which  case,  even  if  they  were  perfectly  im- 
])artial  men,  still  they  would  give  tlie  house  only 
j)artial  evidence.  The  inquiry  ought  to  be  on 
oath ;  but  commissioners  would  have  no  power 
to  examine  on  oath,  or  to  compel  witnesses  to 
answer.  The  original  motion  was  thrown  out 
by  110  against  53,  and  Lord  Aberdeen's  amend- 
ment adopted.  In  this  way  the  Maynooth  ques- 
tion was  set  aside  for  futui'e  altercation. 

The  Canadian  clergy  reserves  bill  was  another 
Protestant  question  that  had  already  occasioned 
nmch  contention.  "Wiien  the  province  of  Canada 
had  been  divided  in  1791  into  two  parts,  an  act 
was  passed,  that  whenever  the  ci'own  should  dis- 
pose of  waste  lands,  one-seventh  of  their  value 
should  be  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant clergy.  But  during  the  fifty  years  that  suc- 
ceeded, complaints  had  been  made  that  this 
seventh  had  been  unfairly  distributed,  and  that 
the  clei"gy  of  the  established  churches  of  Eng- 
land .and  Scotland  h.ad  received  the  larger  share. 
In  consequence  of  the  quarrels  between  the  legis- 
lative council  .and  the  house  of  assembly  which 
this  subject  of  complaint  occasioned,  and  their 
appeal  to  the  home  legislature,  an  act  had  been 
passed  in  1840,  when  the  upper  and  lower  pro- 
vinces were  united.  By  this  act  it  was  decreed, 
that  the  one-fourth  of  the  church  land  already 
sold  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  to  one;    that  of  the  remaining 


three-fourths,  one-half  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one;  and  with 
regard  to  the  other  half  of  the  thi'ee-fourths,  it 
should  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  Governor- 
general  of  Can.ada  and  the  executive  council,  for 
the  purposes  of  religious  worship  and  education. 
But  since  1840,  the  population  of  Canada  had 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  condition  of  the 
colony  was  materially  altered.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, which  was  now  introduced  into  the  com- 
mons by  Mr.  F.  Peel,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  Canadian  legislature  the  power,  if  it 
thought  fit,  of  altering  the  existing  arrangement, 
the  matter  being  not  of  imperial,  but  wholly  and 
exclusively  of  colonial  concern. 

Le.ave  being  given  to  bring  in  this  bill,  an  .ani- 
mated discussion  followed,  especially  on  the  4th 
of  Mjirch,  upon  its  second  reading.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  argued  by  its  opponents,  that 
these  reserves  liad  from  the  beginning  been  set 
apart  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion — 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Can.ada ;  and  could 
not  now  be  diverted  from  the  purpose  even  by 
parliament  itself,  without  committing  a  mortal 
sin.  And  granting  that  Canada  possessed  the 
right  of  self-control,  still  the  act  of  the  imperial 
parliament  was  binding  upon  it.  With  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  that  too  was  con- 
demned; for  if  the  loyal  Upper  Canadians  should 
renounce  their  .allegi.nnce,  .and  annex  their  coun- 
try to  the  L'nited  States,  the  original  grant 
would  nevertheless  be  rigidly  enforced  by  the 
American  law.  And  would  it  be  wise  or  prudent 
to  show  to  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  who 
were  attached  to  their  church,  that  the  mon.archy 
of  England  disregarded  obligations  which  a  re- 
public w.as  willing  to  respect?  Lastly,  those 
pioneers  of  civilization,  the  Protest.ant  mission- 
aries of  Canada,  were  supported  by  the  fund 
which  this  bill  would  alienate  from  them,  while 
the  Canadian  Rom.an  Catholics  themselves  would 
deprecate  the  -.alienation,  as  such  a  measure 
would  endanger  their  own  endowments.  To 
this  it  w.as  answered,  that  the  act  of  1840  had 
not  been  received  by  the  Canadians  as  a  final 
measure,  and  that  the  words  "Protestant  clergy," 
in  th.at  of  1701,  were  not  limited  to  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  All  questions  afTecting 
religious  endowments  in  a  colony  were  essentially 
local,  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  colonial 
policy,  should  be  de.alt  with  by  the  local  legisla- 
ture. And  when  we  h.ad  given  self-government 
to  Canada,  were  we  not  to  respect  that  right  ? 

The  second  reading  passed  by  a  large  m.ajority, 
and  the  third  came  on  upon  the  llth  of  April. 
On  this  occasion,  when  ^Ir.  Walpole  moved  to 
defer  the  re.ading  for  six  mouths,  the  Roman 
Catholic  interest  in  the  question  was  brought 
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into  full  discussion.  The  house  had  beeu  told, 
he  said,  that  the  great  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  give  the  Canadian  legislature  the  fullest  power 
over  all  matters  of  purely  local  concern.  But 
when  the  bill  was  examined  in  committee,  it 
appeared  not  to  be  confined  to  these  matters: 
it  extended  to  investments  made  in  this  country, 
and  enabled  the  Canadian  legislature  to  deal  with 
these  investments,  although  they  affected  no 
local  interests;— and  further,  that  endowments 
to  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be  touched  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
while  endowments  to  Protestants  in  Canada 
could  be  dealt  with  and  destroyed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Canadian  legislature  alone.  The  third 
reading  was  carried  by  288  to  208. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill  was  moved  on  the  22d  of  April.  The 
Bishop  of  Exeter  moved  an  amendment  "that  the 
bill  be  iiot  read  for  six  mouths,"  upon  the  plea 
that  the  bill  could  only  pass,  if  j^arliament  would 
reserve  a  guarantee  that  the  clergy  reserves 
should  not  be  secularized;  and  he  adduced  a 
long  array  of  precedents  to  jji'ove  that  the  im- 
perial parliament  has  power  to  control  the 
colonial  parliaments.  This  amendment,  how- 
ever, was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
posal of  the  Earl  of  Derbj^,  by  which  the  mode 
of  contest  was  altered.  Ilis  lordship,  instead  of 
giving  the  bill  a  distinct  negative,  would  content 
himself  with  moving  in  committee  certain  ]3ro- 
positions  that  would  give  the  Canadian  legisla- 
ture more  extensive  power  than  had  been  done 
by  the  act  of  1791,  but,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
taining inviolate  and  for  ever  all  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Church  of  Scotland  or  the  Church 
of  England.  On  this  understanding  the  bill  be- 
ing read  a  second  time  without  a  division,  the 
House  of  Lords  went  into  committee,  and  the 
earl  produced  his  promised  proposals ;  which 
having  been  adopted,  the  bill  passed  its  third 
reading  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 

The  question  of  Jewish  disabilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  that  proscribed  race 
into  parliament,  had  neither  slept  nor  slumbered 
since  the  exclusion  of  Baron  Rothscliild.  On 
the  contrary,  a  still  more  determined  Hebrew 
than  the  baron,  who  had  been  elected  member 
for  Greenwich  in  1851,  had  presented  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  the 
oaths  of  membership,  and  had  resolutely  refused 
to  swallow  the  unpalatable  test  "  on  the  faith  of 
a  true  Christian."  This  was  Alderman  Salo- 
mons, lord-mayor  of  London.  But  on  being 
ordered  to  withdraw,  he  at  first  only  retired  be- 
low the  bar;  and  on  a  future  day,  when  the  dis- 
cussion was  renewed,  he  boldly  took  his  seat  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  from  which  it 
required  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  dislodge  him. 


tie  even  voted  twice  iqjon  the  question  of  his 
own  admission,  and  delivered  a  shoi't  speech  be- 
fore he  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  It  seemed 
impossible  but  that  at  some  period,  and  that  too 
not  very  remote,  such  increasing  boldness  and 
perseverance  would  achieve  a  full  and  free  ad- 
mission. This  question  of  Jewish  eligibility  for 
membership  was  moved  by  Lord  John  Russell 
for  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house,  on  the  24th  of  February.  In  addition  to 
his  old  arguments  on  the  subject,  his  lordship 
pleaded,  that  although  it  was  alleged  that  the 
Jews  were  meant  to  be  divided  from  all  other 
nations,  yet  it  was  not  for  us  to  carry  out  the 
decrees  of  the  Almighty.  There  was  no  ground 
of  objection  but  prejudice,  and  the  plea  that  we 
were  a  Christian  nation,  and  that  ours  was  a 
Christian  legislature.  Should  we  not  remain  so 
in  spite  of  the  admission  of  a  few  Jews  into  that 
house  ?  He  therefore  requested  the  honourable 
members  to  do  away  with  the  i-emaining  dis- 
qualifications which  attached  to  a  class  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  upon  whose  loyalty  they  relied, 
and  of  whose  co-oi^eration  they  would  be  glad ; 
and  to  remove  them  on  the  grounds  of  truth  and 
justice  alone.  His  appeal  prevailed :  the  house 
went  into  committee,  and  the  resolution  was 
passed,  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  all  the 
civil  disabilities  at  ]3resent  existing,  affecting  her 
majesty's  subjects  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  in 
like  manner,  and  with  the  exceptions  as  are  pro- 
vided with  reference  to  her  majesty's  subjects 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;"  and  a 
bill  to  this  effect  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

The  house  was  weary  of  this  oft-repeated  sub- 
ject, in  which  nothing  new  could  be  adduced,  and 
the  debate  went  on  languidly,  and  was  listened 
to  with  impatience.  The  second  reading  was 
carried  ;  and  the  third,  with  a  haste  that  was 
complained  of,  was  hurried  on  for  the  15th  of 
April,  when  it  was  also  carried.  The  second 
reading  was  moved  in  the  lords  on  the  29th  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  gave  a  brief  review  of  the 
whole  ground  of  argument  both  religious  and 
political;  and  he  was  answered  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  stated  the  princi])al  objections 
that  operated  against  the  bill,  and  moved  that  it 
be  read  that  day  six  months.  During  the  de- 
bate, the  Jews  found  effectual  advocates  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  the  former  asserting  that  the  i-emoval 
of  their  disabilities  would  be  the  triumph  ratkli' 
than  the  defeat  of  Christianity;  while  the  latter 
adverted  to  the  liberality  of  Jewish  tolerance  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  missions,  and  the  building 
of  churches.  But  the  bill  was  lost  in  the  secoml 
reading  by  164  to  115,  and  the  removal  of  these 
disabilities  was  reserved  to  a  more  convenient 
season  which  was  certain  to  occur  at  last. 
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On  the  4th  of  April,  the  government  plan  of  | 
education  was  brought  forward  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  He  commenced  with  a  statement  of  the  { 
good  that  had  been  done  by  the  establishment  of  i 
public  day-schools  in  ojiposition  to  those  that  | 
were  voluntary  and  secular.  The  total  number 
of  these  day-schools,  both  public  and  private,  i 
now  amounted  to  44,898,  at  which  2,108,473  chil-  I 
dren  of  both  sexes  were  educated.  As  for  the  ! 
voluntary  and  secular  schools  belonging  to  the  i 
different  religious  denominations,  their  number  i 
amountedtol9,856,withan  attendance  of  1,281,077  { 
pupils.  The  weekly  pence  payment  of  these 
schools  might  be  estimated  at  500,000,  or  nearly 
one-half  of  the  amount  expended  in  their  main- 
tenance. Still  the  secular  system  of  education 
was  judged  insufficient  by  govei'nment:  it  was 
felt  desirable  that  Christianit}^  hitherto  excluded 
from  these  schools,  should  be  taught  tliere;  but 
the  religious  divisions  of  the  country  would  i)re- 
vent  the  imposition  of  a  national  rate  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  corpor- 
ate towns  might  obtain  the  means  of  supporting 
schools  by  rates,  two-thirds  of  the  town-council 
being  agreed  in  imposing  it.  The  rate  thus  raised 
should  be  applied,  also,  not  to  establish  schools 
in  substitution  of  the  former  ones,  but  in  aid  of 
the  voluntary  eff'orts  of  individuals,  and  of  the 
school  pence  of  the  pupils.  '•  We  .should  jjropose," 
said  his  lordsiiip,  "some  such  scheme  as  this — 
that  the  rate  might  be  apjilied  to  ])ay  2d.  in  tlie 
week  for  the  scholai's,  provided  4c/.  or  5d.  were 
contributed  from  other  sources.  We  should  pro- 
pose, likewise,  that  the  schools  which  .should 
receive  this  assistance  should  be  schools  which, 
under  the  minutes  of  council,  might  receive  as- 
sistance, and  which  consequently  have  for  years 
received  the  sanction  of  parliament."  This  was  a 
better  plan  than  that  wliich  had  lately  failed  at 
Manchester,  of  forming  a  ]ilan  for  new  schools,  in 
which  they  had  disagreed.  To  combine  the  sine 
qua  non  of  religious  instruction  with  tlie  utmost 
liberty  of  conscience,  "  we  intend,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  that  in  these  schools,  the  parent  shall  have 
the  power  of  withdrawing  his  child  from  the 
religious  instruction  to  which  he  might  object; 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  parent,  on  the  one 
hand,  would  not  send  his  child  to  a  school  where 
the  religious  instruction  was  repugnant  to  his 
feelings;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  school  which 
had  a  strict  rule  that  every  child  must  receive 
religiiius  instruction,  would  refuse  to  receive  the 
child  of  a  parent  objecting."  As  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  additional  grants  for  building 
schools  in  poor  localities,  the  following  state- 
ment wa.s  made  on  this  head:  -"I  should  say 
that  the  country  generally  may  be  divided  into 
places  of  three  different  conditions  —1.  AVhere  the 
education  is  already  sufficient  in  quantity  and 


quality;  2.  Where  it  is  not  sufficient  either  in 
quantity  or  quality;  and  3.  Where  the  education 
is  entirely  deficient.  The  first  class  is  already  con- 
siderable, and  is  increasing ;  the  third  class  is 
certainly  not  vei-y  large;  but  it  is  the  second  class 
which  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  and 
therefore  i-equires  the  utmost  aid  and  assistance." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  principal  points 
which  Lord  John  Russell  detailed  at  length  in 
the  government  plan  of  education.  But  the  pub- 
lic charities  in  which  education  formed  a  part 
were  also  to  be  supervised,  the  schools  of  prac- 
tical art  assisted,  and  the  system  of  the  two 
universities  improved.  This  last,  however,  was 
dangerous  ground,  and  was  not  to  be  entered 
until  the  matter  should  have  reached  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  consideration.  In  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  it  had  been  discovered  by  a 
commi-ssion  of  inquiry,  that  a  material  change 
was  necessary  in  its  government,  and  he  stated 
that  some  such  change  had  been  determined. 
Having  pointed  out  those  time-honoured  evils 
which  needed  reformation.  Lord  John  thus  con- 
cluded : — "  I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  to  the 
house  that  we  shall  not  at  the  present  time,  or 
without  giving  full  opportunity  to  the  univei'si- 
ties  to  consider  what  they  themselves  ought  to 
do,  propose  to  parliament  any  measure  on  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  keep  closely 
in  view  those  objects  in  this  matter  which  we 
deem  essential.  If  the  universities  adopt  these 
objects,  and  carry  them  into  effect  as  far  as  they 
can,  a])i>lying  to  parliament  for  the  jiowers  they 
may  find  requisite  to  the  full  develo]tment  of 
those  objects,  the  government  will  gladly  concur 
in  that  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
versities will  not  take  this  course — if  prejudice 
shall  prevent  those  having  authority  and  influ- 
ence there  from  making  the  alterations  wliioh 
are  requisite — then  it  will  be  our  duty  as  a  gov- 
ernment no  longer  to  hesitate,  but  to  bring  in 
those  measures  which  we  deem  called  for  by  the 
necessities  and  expediencies  of  the  case." 

Having  explained  the  government  plan  for  the 
extension  of  education  in  England  and  Wales, 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  that  effect.  His  details,  which  were  lumin- 
ous as  well  as  long  and  complex,  had  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  house;  and,  in  the  debate 
that  followed,  the  sentiments  of  the  members 
were  delivered  for  or  against  it  in  the  most  ex- 
press terms.  Of  coui-se  it  was  thought  ]>y  some 
not  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case — 
not  to  go  far  enough — while  Mr.  Hume  and  his 
])arty  alleged  that  the  object  could  not  be  accom- 
jilished  until  the  .system  of  secular  education  was 
adopted.  One  member  advocated  the  neces.sity 
of  compulsory  education  for  the  "savages"  of 
society,  while  others  deprecated  the  imposition 
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of  a  general  rate,  until  the  wish  of  cor2:)orate 
towns  had  been  received.  And  why  meddle  with 
the  miiversities?  While  the  members  who  were 
connected  with  these  venerable  seats  of  learning 
stepped  forward  iu  their  defence,  there  were 
others  who  thought  that  the  schools  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester,  and  the  university 
of  Durham,  of  which  no  mention  had  been  made, 
were  fully  as  needful  of  reform  as  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  more  minute  por- 
tions of  this  educational  scheme  were  also  the 
subjects  of  question  and  altercation;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  necessity  of  a  national  plan  was 
felt,  while  none  better  than  the  present  could  be 
proposed  in  its  stead.  Leave  accordingly  was 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill;  but,  having  accom- 
plished thus  much,  government  ventured  no  fur- 
ther into  the  measure.  The  plan  waited,  as  even 
yet  it  must  wait,  for  the  succession  of  a  wiser 
generation  and  the  coming  of  a  better  day.  It 
was  not  by  an  act  of  summary  legislation  that  so 
vital  a  change  could  be  accomplished. 

During  this  session,  the  important  o]3eratioiis 
of  finance  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  with  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions which  he  proposed  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  debt.  These,  which  were  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, were  designed  to  eflfect,  not  only  a  present 
relief,  but  a  permanent  advantage,  by  an  absolute 
saving  of  a  quarter  per  cent,  for  ever  upon  the 
interest  of  public  debt.  It  is  enough  to  state  for 
the  feasibility  of  the  plan  that  it  was  approved 
of  by  Joseph  Hume  and  ridiculed  by  Benjamin 
DTsraeli,  and  that  the  resolutions  one  by  one 
were  agreed  to. 

The  chancellor's  financial  exposition  followed 
on  the  18th  of  April,  in  a  speech  of  remai'kable 
power,  that  occupied  five  hours  in  the  delivery. 
From  the  diff'ei-ence  between  the  estimate  of  last 
year  and  the  real  returns,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
£2, 460,01  to ;  but,  from  the  increased  expenses, 
arising  chiefly  from  public  education,  the  defences 
of  the  country,  and  the  militia,  this  sum  would 
be  reduced  to  about  £700,000.  After  this  state- 
ment he  jiroceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the  taxes; 
and  first  in  the  list  was  the  income-tax,  that 
"colossal  engine  of  finance"  which,  during  the 
late  war,  had  been  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
After  showing  that  from  1806  to  1815  it  had 
raised  £7,000,000  more  than  the  charges  occa- 
sioned by  the  government  and  war,  he  added 
those  words,  that  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy 
in  stereotype,  and  which  have  now  more  weight 
than,  perhaps,  at  that  period  he  was  able  to  sur- 
mise :  "  It  aftbrds  to  me  the  proof  that  if  you  do 
not  destroy  the  efiicacy  of  this  engine — I  do  not 
now  raise  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be  tempo- 
rary orpermanent,  which  I  hold  to  be  quiteadiffer- 
ent  question,  and  I  will  go  into  that  by  and  by — it 


aftbrds  you  the  means,  should,  unhaj^pily,  hosti- 
lities again  break  out,  of  at  once  raising  your 
army  to  300,000,  and  your  fleet  to  100,000,  with 
all  your  establishments  in  proportion.  And  much 
as  may  be  said  of  the  importance— in  which   I 
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concur — of  an  army  reserve  and  navy  reserve, 
and  of  having  your  dockyards  and  your  arsenals 
well  stored,  I  say  this  fiscal  reserve  is  no  less 
important;  for,  if  it  be  used  aright,  it  is  an  engine 
to  which  you  may  resort,  and  with  which,  judi- 
ciously employed,  if  vuihappily  necessity  arise — 
which  may  God,  in  his  mercy,  avert — with  it  judi- 
ciously employed,  you  may  again,  if  need  be,  defy 
the  world."  The  intention  of  government,  after 
having  made  certain  mitigations  in  the  inequa- 
lities with  which  it  bore  upon  diflferent  pei'sons 
and  properties,  was  to  renew  the  tax  for  two  years 
from  April,  1853,  at  the  present  rate  of  7d.  in 
the  pound;  for  two  years  more,  from  April,  1855, 
at  6d.;  and  for  three  years  more,  fi'om  April, 
1857,  at  5d.;  so  that  the  tax  would  expire  on  the 
5th  of  April,  1860.  Incomes  between  £100  and 
£150  were  also  to  pay  5d.  in  the  pound  for  the 
whole  time  the  tax  continueil.  It  Avas  also  re- 
solved to  extend  the  tax  to  Ireland,  which  would 
yield  an  increase  of  £460,000  a  year.  Still  fur- 
ther to  equalize  the  burdens  that  pi-essed  too 
heavily  on  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared 
with  property,  certain  changes  were  to  be  made 
in  the  legacy  duty,  by  introducing  a  duty  into 
all  successions  whatever,  which,  by  the  year 
1856-57,  he  calculated,  would  add  £2,000,000 
annually  to  the  jjermanent  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. The  changes  contemplated  upon  other  taxes 
were  then  announced.  An  addition  of  Is.  per 
gallon  on  Scotch  spirits,  and  Sd.  on  Irish,  was  tc 
be  imposed,  with  a  drawback   for  waste  upon 
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spii'its  in  boiul.  An  increase  was  to  be  made  on 
the  licenses  of  brewers,  dealers  iu  tea  and  coffee, 
tobacco  and  soap,  amounting  in  all  to  .£113,000. 
And  while  Ireland  was  to  be  charged  with  the 
income-tax  and  the  duty  on  spirits,  it  was  to  be 
relieved  from  the  consolidated  annuities,  amount- 
ing to  £4,500,000,  which  would  cease  from  the 
date  of  the  29th  of  last  September. 

Against  these  pi'oposals  of  increase  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  proceeded  to  show  an 
offset  of  contemplated  redactions.  There  was  to 
be  an  entire  abolition  of  the  duty  on  soap,  that 
yielded  to  the  revenvie  £1,111,000.  The  tax  on 
life  assurance  was  to  be  reduced  from  2s.  6d.  to 
6d.  per  .£100.  Receipt-stamps  were  to  be  reduced 
to  the  uniform  rate  of  a  "penny-head  stamp." 
The  duty  on  apprentice  indentures  was  to  fall 
from  205.  to  2s.  Gd.  The  charge  upon  annual 
certificates  of  metropolitan  solicitoi-s  was  to  be 
reduced  from  £12  to  £S,  and  of  country  solicitors 
from  £9  to  £G.  The  duty  on  advertisements  in 
newspapers  was  to  be  reduced  from  Is.  (id.  to  Gd., 
with  a  repeal  of  the  Id.  and  hi.  stamps  on  sup- 
])lements  u.sed  for  advertisements.  The  duty  on 
hackney  carriages  was  to  be  reduced  from  Is.  5d. 
to  Is.  Similar  reductions  were  to  be  made  on 
taxed  servants,  jirivate  carriages,  post-chaises 
for  liire,  horses,  and  dogs.  Facilities  were  to  be 
afforded  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  by  a 
diminislied  percentage.  Of  the  articles  of  food, 
including  tea,  13  were  to  have  their  duties  re- 
duced immediately,  133  ultimately,  and  123  to 
be  freed  from  duty  altogether.  Tlie  effect  of 
these  changes  in  the  customs  dutie.'*,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone calculated,  would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
for  the  current  year  of  £1,338,000;  but  this,  fi-oni 
the  increased  consumption,  would  soon  diminish 
to  £058,000.  The  total  remissions  in  ta.vation 
for  the  present  year  would  be  £2,568,000,  but 
there  still  would  remain  a  surplus  of  £493,000. 
Seldom  had  the  budget  been  louder  cheered  by 
the  house,  or  more  gladly  welcomed  by  the  whole 
country  at  large,  whicli  still  continues  to  rejoice 
iu  the  financial  arrangements  of  this  memorable 
year. 

On  tlie  25th  of  April  the  debate  on  the  budget 
commenced ;  and,  as  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
come-tax to  the  year  1860  comj)osed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  long  list  of  concessions  that  were  de- 
manded, it  was  upon  this  important  jioint  that 
the  discussion  was  waged.  Could  not  those  bles- 
sings be  secured  without  the  income-tax?  was 
the  (jucstion  of  one  ]iarty.  Could  it  not  be  fur- 
ther modified  ?  was  the  demand  of  another.  Could 
not  its  term  be  abbreviated?  was  queried  by  a 
third.  The  agriculturists  complained  that  their 
interests  had  been  saciiticed,  and  the  Irish  party 
that  their  country  would  be  oppressed  by  the 
pro])osed  mcasur''.      This  last  crv  rose  into  an 


absolute  howl :  Ireland  would  jiaj'  more  than  her 
share,  if  the  income-tax  should  be  imposed  upon 
her  at  the  last  hour;  it  would  drive  her  children 
into  exile  across  the  Atlantic;  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  act  of  union;  it  would  injure  her  manu- 
factures, which  England  had  laboured  to  destroy 
from  the  time  of  "hook-nosed  William"  down- 
wards. And  what  security  had  we,  it  was  gene- 
rally asked  in  the  course  of  debate,  that  this 
income-tax  would  actually  cease  its  existence  in 
1860  ?  Such  were  the  principal  objections  brought 
forward.  The  debate  was  continued  during  four 
nights;  and  the  hottest  opposition  Avas  from  the 
Irish  party,  who  made  certain  stiange  charges 
about  bribery  and  corruption  that  for  a  time 
threw  the  house  into  an  upi-oar.  Still,  the  chief 
weight  was  on  the  ministerial  side;  and,  after 
several  amendments  had  been  rejected,  and  live 
new  chuLses,  jiroposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  been 
adopted,  the  third  i-eading  was  carried  on  the 
6th  of  June  by  126  against  55. 

On  the  20th,  the  second  i-eading  of  the  bill  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  His  lordship  acknowledged  the  ob- 
jectionable nature  of  the  income-tax — of  which, 
indeed,  in  the  abstract,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion—  but  it  was  impossible,  he  declared,  to  avoid 
its  renewal  without  imposing  other  taxes  still 
more  oljjectionable.  Even  in  its  most  obnoxious 
parts — the  tiixingof  jirecarious  incomes  and  rea- 
lized property — it  was  imjjossible  so  to  legislate 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  Earl  of  Derby 
declared  the  tax  to  be  inevitable;  but  he  objected 
to  its  principle,  and  he  criticized  the  calculations 
of  the  budget  as  vague  and  fallacious.  Lord 
Brougham  not  only  condemned  its  jirinciple,  l)ut 
saw  no  jiroapect  of  the  extinction  of  this  "  exe- 
crable tax,"  either  one  year  or  seven  years  hence. 
The  second  reading,  however,  passed  without  a 
division,  and  the  third  was  moved  on  the  27th 
of  June,  when  Lord  Brougham  repeated  his  ob- 
jections, with  several  additional  arginnents :  he 
was  constrained,  however,  to  confess  that,  with 
all  its  evils,  the  tax  was  a  matter  of  necessity, 
and  could  not  be  spared.  The  Irish  claims  to 
exemption  were  not  lost  sight  of,  and  were  brought 
forward  by  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  in  favour  of  Irish 
landlords,  who  would  have  to  pay  tax  on  rents 
whicli  they  never  received.  In  Ireland,  he  said, 
rent  was  not  lost  from  insolvent,  bankrujit,  or 
absconding  tenants,  but  from  tenants  who  would 
neither  pay  nor  abscond.  These  landlords,  too, 
it  w;\s  declared  by  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
were  not  the  disloyal  agitators,  but  the  very  class 
who  ought  to  be  conciliated.  The  bill,  however, 
I  was  iiassed,  and  became  law. 
I  The  income-tax  being  thus  e.stablislied,  the 
'  other  ])rominent  departments  of  the  chancellor's 
1  plan    were     successively    taken     up    and    ilis- 
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cussed.  And  first  of  these  was  the  succes-  • 
sion  duty,  which  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  10th  of  June,  to  be  read  for 
the  second  time.  It  extended  not  only  to  indi- 
viduals, but  to  coi'porate  bodies,  who  were  to  pay 
an  annual  tax  for  seven  years,  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  in  the  pound  upon  their  corporate  propertj', 
with  certain  specified  exceptions.  The  second 
reading  passed,  and  on  its  going  into  committee, 
the  chief  resistance  it  experienced  was  from  Sir 
John  Pakington,  Avho  complained  of  the  injury 
it  would  inflict  not  only  on  landholders,  but 
small  traders,  owners  of  small  estates,  younger 
children,  and  unmarried  daughters.  An  uncle 
or  a  cousin,  he  exclaimed,  "aged  thirty-nine,  suc- 
ceeding to  an  income  of  .£100  a  year,  would  have 
to  pay  .£4.5;  and  a  man  succeeding  to  an  income 
of  £1000,  would  have  to  pay  £450;  and  this  latter 
with  the  income-tax  besides !  Such  a  proposal 
would  not  have  been  submitted  to  the  house,  if 
the  burden  had  fallen  upon  existing  owners  of 
property."  The  third  reading  was  introduced  on 
the  18th  of  July;  but  a  question  involving  so 
many  personal  interests  had  been  obliged  to  fight 
its  way,  step  by  step,  through  every  form  of  ar- 
gument, remonstrance,  and  cavil,  before  it  reached 
this  stage.  After  numerous  amendments  had 
been  i-ejected,  it  was  finally  carried  in  the  com- 
mons by  176  to  102.  In  the  lords,  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  on  the  22d  of 
July,  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  and  the  keenness 
of  debate  which  it  occasioned  evinced  the  per- 
sonal and  vital  importance  which  the  aristocracy 
of  Britain  felt  in  it.  It  was  called  "absurd  and 
cowardly,"  a  "revival  of  the  old  Norman  tax  tJi 
capite,"  and  "grossly  unjust  and  unfair."  There 
were  many  cases,  it  was  alleged,  in  which  per- 
sons had  anticipated  their  successions  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  have  almost  entirely  squandered 
them;  and  in  such  cases,  the  government  stepped 
in,  because  a  man  had  been  a  spendthrift,  and 
ruined  him  altogether.  A  person  knowing  that 
he  was  to  succeed  to  property,  might  anticipate, 
and  spend  nine-tenths  of  its  value;  and  when  the 
I'emaining  tenth  would  enable  him  to  make  a  fair 
start  in  life,  this  new  tax  to  be  imposed  would 
entirely  swallow  it  up.  As  far  as  the  right  to 
spend  in  anticipation  went,  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so  undoubtedly  existed.  The  bishops  were 
appealed  to,  and  asked  if  they  would  be  joai-ties 
in  these  obnoxious  regulations,  while  they  were 
themselves  exempt  from  their  operation?  It 
was  replied,  that  this  tax  was  neither  a  courting 
of  popularity,  nor  the  opposite:  popularity  for 
any  tax  was  out  of  the  question;  all  that  could 
be  done  was  to  pi-eserve  it  from  dislike.  As  for 
the  extreme  cases  of  enormous  hardship  which 
had  been  quoted,  the  same  might  be  said  of  any 
tax  whatever.      Opposite  cases  were  also  given 


to  show  that  the  payment  of  the  duty  would  not 
be  onerous  either  on  large  or  small  successions, 
as  it  woidd  be  spread  over  eight  half-yearly  in- 
stalments, which  on  an  estate  worth  £1000  a 
year,  would  amount  to  £150,  or  £37,  10s.  per 
annum  for  four  years.  The  tax,  it  was  also 
alleged,  was  not  aimed  at  a  particular  class,  but 
at  all  classes;  and  the  position  of  the  owners  of 
land  would  be  strengthened  by  making  them 
amenable  to  the  same  law  as  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. The  great  families  of  the  countr}''  did  not 
owe  their  position  to  exemptions  from  burdens. 
Did  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  owe  his  high  position 
to  having  escaped  the  legacy  duty?  Whj',  the 
great  families  and  landed  proprietors  would  gain, 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  infinitely  more 
than  they  would  be  called  on  to  pay.  In  spite  of 
an  immense  amount  of  opposition,  the  bill  passed 
its  third  reading  through  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  28th  of  July. 

The  taxes  upon  knowledge  were  taken  into 
consideration  on  the  14th  of  April,  in  conse- 
quence of  three  resolutions  moved  byMi\  Milner 
Gibson.  The  first  was,  that  the  advertisement 
duty  be  repealed;  the  second,  that  the  imposition 
of  stamp  duties  and  other  restrictions  on  the 
cheap  periodical  press  is  inexpedient,  and  that  the 
law  relative  to  taxes  on  newspapers  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory state;  the  third  resolution  was,  that 
the  excise  duty  on  paper  materially  obstructs 
good  cheap  literature,  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  this  tax  as  a  permanent  source  of  revenue 
would  be  impolitic,  and  would  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  education.  These  three  taxes  he  thus 
combined  together,  because  they  had  been  im- 
posed at  the  same  time,  and  because  he  judged 
them  all  equally  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
jjress.  It  was  acknowledged  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  that,  irresiDective  of  any  profit 
they  could  yield  to  the  revenue,  these  taxes  had 
indeed  been  imposed  at  first  to  prevent  free  dis- 
cussion, but  as  the  necessity  no  longer  existed, 
government  in  due  time  would  provide  for  their 
removal.  But  in  the  meantime,  he  deprecated 
such  a  step,  until  substitutes  were  provided  for 
the  £1,400,000  which  they  added  to  the  revenue. 
He  thought  the  march  of  economy  was  already 
going  too  fast.  During  the  eight  weeks  he 
had  been  in  ofiice,  propositions  had  been  made  in 
that  house  for  the  repeal  of  duties  to  the  amount 
of  £7,000,000.  The  first  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions was  carried  against  the  government  by  a 
majority  of  200  to  169,  the  other  two  were  nega- 
tived. On  the  first  resolution  going  into  com- 
mittee, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved 
that  the  advertisement  duty  be  reduced  to  6d. ; 
upon  which  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  "All  duties  now  chargeable  on 
advertisements  be  repealed,  in  accordance  with 
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a  resolution  of  tliis  house  on  the  14th  of  April 
last."  The  amendment  was  negatived  by  109  to 
9.9,  and  the  original  resolution  by  68  against 
63.  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  course  of  debate, 
moved  tliat  a  cypher  (0)  should  be  substituted 
for  6c/.,  and  in  this  odd  and  novel  fashion  the 
resolution  was  carried.  Mr.  Hume,  whose  ideas 
of  financial  etiquette  it  grievously  startled,  asked 
if  the  committee  was  justified  in  thus  substitu- 
ting 0  for  6,  but  was  assured  by  the  speaker  that 
it  was  perfectly  correct. 

Along  with  the  late  portentous  growth  and 
boldness  of  Popery  in  England,  the  establishment 
of  convents,  so  alien  to  every  principle  of  British 
liberty,  had  excited  the  popular  alarm.  There 
were  already  seventA^-five  Roman  Catholic  nun- 
neries in  England  and  Wales,  which  were  regarded 
as  strongholds  of  Antichrist,  places  of  illegal  im- 
prisonment, or  an  imperium  in  imperio,  accord- 
ing to  the  mood  of  the  onlooker;  and  from  a 
certain  individual  case — that  of  Miss  Talbot — 
which  had  been  brought  before  parliament,  a 
strong  suspicion  had  arisen  in  the  public  mind, 
that  these  conventual  seclusions  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  former  mad-house.s,  in  which  people 
were  immured  unjustly,  and  against  their  will. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  question  should  be  set 
to  rest;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
Mr.  Thomas  Chambers  moved  for  leave  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  personal  liberty  in  certain  cases. 
In  a  calm  speech  he  went  over  those  reasons 
which  showed  that  the  general  suspicion  was  b}' 
no  means  groundless.  The  inmates  of  these  estab- 
lishments, he  observed,  being  subjected  to  an 
irresponsible  power  exercised  iu  secret,  were  less 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  than  factory 
chiklren,  parish  apprentices,  or  lunatics.  These 
institutions,  also,  were  so  affiliated  with  others 
abroad,  that  any  inmate  of  an  English  convent 
might  be  transported  beyond  sea,  by  which  all 
means  of  tracing  her  could  be  eluded.  He  there- 
fore proposed  that  where  any  case  of  undue  co- 
ercion was  i-easonably  surmised,  the  secretary  of 
state  should  be  em])owered  to  a|)point  one  or 
more  persons  to  rejiair,  with  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  the  convent,  see  the  partv,  ascertain  the  facts, 
and,  if  necessary,  put  the  ordinary  law  in  force 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  These  statements,  of 
course,  were  denied  and  ridiculed  by  the  other 
party  as  atrocious  libels,  and  Exeter  Hall  alarms. 
No  convent,  it  was  declared,  could  exist  under 
such  inspection,  and  therefore  the  proposal  was 
tantamount  to  the  question,  whether  convents 
should  exist  at  all  in  this  country  ?  It  was  also 
alleged  that  the  nuns  were  not  prevented  from 
seeing  their  friends;  tliat  conventual  establish- 
ments were  useful  as  dispensers  of  good  educa- 
tion; and  that  if  this  proposal  were  passed,  the 


Irish  Roman  Catholic  females  would  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  protection  of  France.  The  motion, 
however,  was  carried  by  138  to  115.  The  second 
reading  was  moved  on  the  22d  of  June  by  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  but  after  much  clamour  and  con- 
fusion was  negatived  by  207  to  178. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  this  attack  upon  the 
convents  was  retaliated  by  a  counter-movement 
against  the  Protestant  and  Established  Church 
of  Ireland.  This  was  commenced  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  George  Henry  Moore  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  Ireland,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are 
made  ajjjilicable  to  the  benefit  of  the  Iri.sh  people. 
He  complained  that  these  revenues,  although  set 
ajiart  for  the  education  of  the  peojile  and  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  had  been  diverted  from- 
that  purpose  to  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants, 
who  were  but  as  one  to  five  in  the  population  of 
Ireland.  But  the  policy  of  England  was  even 
more  evil  iu  principle,  he  asserted,  than  destruc- 
tive in  practice;  for  it  contained  the  evils  both 
of  the  voluntary  and  the  endowment  juinciples — 
endowing  the  religion  of  the  rich,  and  handing 
over  the  religion  of  the  poor  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  The  motion  wa.s  regarded  as  a  ])ro- 
po.sal  for  the  total  destruction  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  was  met  according!}'  by  appeals  to 
the  act  of  union,  the  oaths  of  the  members  of 
parliament,  and  the  national  faith,  wliich  were 
all  at  stake  in  the  preservation  of  Irish  Pi-otes- 
tautism.  The  opposite  mea.sure  which  had  been 
dealt  to  Scotland,  in  the  full  establishment  and 
endowment  of  her  Presbyterianism,  while  there 
Episcopacy  was  left  to  its  shifts,  an  argument 
of  which  the  supporters  of  the  motion  had  made 
a  very  adroit  use,  was  answered  by  Lord  John 
Russell.  After  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  under  the  direction 
of  a  foreign  head,  and  aimed  at  a  political  power 
at  variance  with  a  due  attachment  to  the  crown 
of  this  country,  the  general  cause  of  liberty,  and 
the  duties  of  a  faithful  subject,  he  said: — "  I  am 
convinced  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had 
increased  power  given  to  them,  and  if  tliey,  as 
ecclesiastics,  were  to  exercise  greater  control  and 
greater  jiolitical  influence  than  they  do  now,  that 
power  would  not  be  exercised  in  accordance  with 
the  general  freedom  that  prevails  in  this  country; 
and  that  neither  in  respect  to  political  ]iower  nor 
upon  other  subjects  would  they  favour  that  gene- 
ral freedom  of  discussion,  and  that  activity  and 
energy  of  the  human  mind,  which  belong  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  that  respect  they  are  upon  a  par 
with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  The  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland,  the  Wesleyans  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  Established  church  of  this  country 
and  of  Scotland,  all,  no  doubt,  exercise  a  certain 
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influence  over  their  congregations;  but  that  in- 
fluence which  they  thus  exercise  over  their  con- 
gregations must  be  compatible  witli  a  certain 
freedom  of  the  mind — must  be  compatible  with 
a  certain  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  ministers 
of  these  cliurches  do  not  dare  to  overstep,  and  if 
they  did  overstep  it,  that  influence  would  be 
destroyed.  I  am  obliged,  then,  to  conclude  — most 
imwilliugly  to  conclude,  but  most  decidedly — 
that  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  Ireland,  in  the  place  of  the  endowment 
of  the  Protestant  church  in  that  country,  in  con- 
nection with  the  state,  is  not  an  object  which  the 
parliament  of  this  country  ought  to  adopt  or 
to  sanction."  This  was  speaking  boldly  out,  and 
the  sentiments  thus  decidedly  expressed  were 
loudly  cheered  by  the  ministerial  party.  In  full 
projiortiou,  however,  was  the  resentment  they 
kindled  in  the  opponents  of  the  Irish  church 
establishment;  so  that  Mr.  Keogh,  the  solicitor- 
general  of  Ireland,  and  Messrs.  Monsell  and  Sad- 
leir  resigned  their  oflices,  but  were  soon  after  in- 
duced to  resume  them.  As  for  the  motion  itself, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  240  against 
98,  and  the  Irish  Protestant  church  seemed  more 
firmly  established  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  the  affairs  of  the  church  at 
home  were  not  overlooked,  so  that  on  the  26th 
of  'May,  Dr.  P.  Phillimore  moved  for  leave  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter 
and  amend  the  laws  of  church-rates.  By  the  law, 
as  it  now  stood,  it  was  made  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  parishioner  to  contribute  to  the  rej^air 
of  the  fabric  of  the  j^arish  church,  and  it  could 
be  enforced  even  by  a  minority  of  the  rate-payers. 
He  proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  dissen- 
ters should  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
church-rates,  by  the  simple  process  of  stating  in 
writing  that  the}'  are  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and  handing  that  statement  to  the 
churchwardens.  He  also  j^i'oposed  that  all  per- 
sons thus  exempted  should  have  no  right  to  com- 
pel any  clergyman  to  perform  any  religious  ser- 
vice over  him  or  in  his  behalf,  and  that  he  should 
have  no  place  in  church-vestries,  or  a  right  to 
church-votes.  With  regard  to  churchmen,  he 
proposed  that  the  law  should  remain  as  it  was, 
except  that  in  the  consistorial  court  decisions 
should  be  given  summarily  viva  voce,  and  that 
they  should  be  api3ealed  from  only  on  a  point  of 
law.  In  anticipation  of  this  movement,  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  in  readiness,  was  moved  by  Sir 
W.  Clay,  that  "  this  house  do  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee,  to  consider  whether  church-rates 
should  not  be  abolished,  and  provisions  made  for 
the  charges  to  which  such  rates  are  at  present  ap- 
plicable, from  pew-rents,  and  from  the  increased 
value  which  inquiries  instituted  by  authority  of 
the  ci'own  have  shown  may  be  derived  under 
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better  management  from  church  lands  and  pro- 
perty." Both  of  these  propositions  were  con- 
sidered objectionable.  Without  church-rates,  it 
was  alleged,  the  princi])le  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment could  not  be  maintained,  nor  the  nation- 
ality of  the  church  jirevented  from  dwindling  into 
sectarianism;  while  with  regard  to  the  objections 
of  conscientious  dissenters  to  contribute  to  the 
church-rates,  they  had  purchased  their  property 
subject  to  these  imposts,  and  fully  aware  that  it 
was  thus  encumbered.  Both  were  therefore  ne- 
gatived— the  amendment  by  207  to  185,  and  the 
original  motion  by  220  to  172. 

In  the  measures  of  law  reform  brought  forward 
this  session,  was  one  which  had  been  introduced 
into  parliament  nine  times  within  twenty-three 
years,  and  as  often  had  failed.  In  1851  it  had 
been  carried  unanimously  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  was  dropped  by  the  change  of  government. 
This  unlucky  measure,  called  the  registration  of 
assurances  bill,  was  now  brought  before  the  lords 
on  the  3d  of  March  by  the  lord-chancellor  for  a 
second  reading,  and  its  object  was  the  registra- 
tion of  titles  and  of  incumbi-ances,  the  register 
being  full  proof  of  all  the  facts  stated  therein ; 
and  no  claims  to  be  i-ecognized  against  the  pur- 
chaser unless  thus  registered.  A  plan  so  hostile 
to  the  "glorious  uncertainty"  of  the  law  had 
hitherto  found  its  chief  antagonists  in  the  soli- 
citors. It  now  had  for  its  chief  advocates  Lords 
John  Campbell,  Beaumont,  and  Brougham,  and 
it  was  passed  through  the  second  and  third  read- 
ings, but  did  not  become  law,  being  subsequently 
withdrawn  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  second  reading  of  the  charitable  trusts 
bill  was  next  moved  in  the  lords  on  the  3d  of 
May  by  the  lord-chancellor,  after  a  pause  since 
1851,  during  which  several  changes  had  been 
made  in  it.  It  was  proposed  that  a  board  of 
superintendence,  composed  of  the  lord-president 
of  the  council,  some  other  cabinet  minister  who 
shouldalsobe  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  two  legal  gentlemen  of  high  attainments, 
should,  as  a  branch  of  the  government,  superin- 
tend all  the  charities  of  the  kingdom — and  the 
multifarious  duties  of  their  high  oflice  were  also 
specified  with  full  legal  precision.  It  passed  the 
upper  house;  and  in  coming  befoi-e  the  commons. 
Lord  John  Russell  stated  before  the  bill  went 
into  committee,  a  few  alterations  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  pi-evious  discussions. 
These  he  now  proposed,  and  the  most  important 
of  them  related  to  Roman  Catholic  charities,  the 
placing  of  which  under  the  management  of  that 
body  without  special  provisions  might  aff'ect  their 
very  existence.  He  therefore  proposed  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  bill,  but  a  separate  provision  to  be 
made  for  them;  and  the  exemption  itself  to  be 
limited  to  the  space  of  two  years.  He  made  this 
400 
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proposal  at  the  last  hour,  because  hefeared  that  the 
bill  itself  might  be  inj  urious  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
respect  to  their  tnists;  and  he  had  been  informed 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister  that  many  of 
their  charities  were  void  in  law.  His  lordship's 
proposal  was  carried  in  the  committee  by  eighty- 
seven  to  seventy-six,  and  after  several  new  clauses 
added  to  the  bill,  it  passed  the  third  reading  on 
the  8th  of  August,  and  soon  after  became  law. 

As  Australia  now  repudiated  the  indignity  of 
being  a  convict  colony,  and  was  too  strong  and 
wealthy  to  be  threatened  into  obedience,  the  ques- 
tion of  transj^ortation  and  the  disposal  of  our  cri- 
minals had  become  one  of  the  difficult  political 
problems  of  the  day.  It  was  urgent  also  for  au 
immediate  solution,  and  was  accordingly  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  10th  of  May. 
The  first  motion  on  this  subject,  which  was  made 
by  Earl  Grey,  and  which  still  contemplated  the 
idea  of  transportation  being  available  for  the 
uses  of  government  as  a  means  of  punishment 
and  riddance,  was  negatived,  and  a  bill  intro- 
duced for  altering  the  punishment  of  transporta- 
tion on  the  11th  of  July  by  the  lord-chancellor. 
In  consequence  of  the  growing  repugnance  to 
convict  labour  through  all  our  colonies,  "Western 
Australia  was  the  only  one  still  willing  to  tolerate 
the  infliction  of  penal  servitude.  In  this  case, con- 
sideration was  called  to  the  number  of  criminals 
that  might  still  be  transported, and  the  crimes  that 
were  to  be  so  punished.  It  was  jii-oposeil,  there- 
fore, that  a  fourteen  years'  sentence  shoultl  be  the 
standard  for  the  expatriated,  and  tliis  only  in  the 
case  of  flagrant  oU'enders;  while  of  the  remainder, 
those  who  should  have  been  sentenced  to  seven 
years,  were  to  be  kej^t  in  penal  servitude  for  four, 
those  for  ten  j'ears,  to  undergo  a  home  bondage 
for  six,  <S:c.  These  secondary  punishments,  in 
lieu  of  transportation,  were  dejtlored  as  a  griev- 
ous necessity,  and  it  was  anxiously  asked  if  there 
was  not  still  some  odd  nook  in  the  vast  Australian 
continent  into  which  our  ship-loads  of  crime 
might  be  conveniently  emptied.  None,  however, 
could  be  discovered,  and  from  sheer  necessity  the 
bill  was  passed  a  second  and  tliinl  time  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  in  committee  on  the  9th  of 
August,  by  Lord  PaIinei"ston,  who  advocated  the 
])roposed  secondary  punishment  system  as  the 
only  alternative  that  remained  for  ns.  He  ex- 
))lained  that  after  the  specified  number  of  years 
of  home  servitude  had  expired,  the  convict  should 
obtain  a  ticket-of-leave  that  would  return  him  to 
society,  but  liable  to  be  revoked.  Here  a  grave 
question  must  arise :  How  were  these  enfran- 
chised convicts  to  be  employed?  His  lordship 
slated  that  means  would  be  found  of  giving 
them  employment  ujion  the  public  works  apart 
from  the  convicts,  at  suitable  wages,  from  which 


occupation,  without  a  stigma,  they  might  glide 
into  the  ordinary  avocations  of  honest  industry. 
The  charge  of  providing  this  additional  accommo- 
dation would  indeed  be  borne  by  the  public;  but 
this  expense  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  annual  saving  of  the  former  expenditure  of 
transportation.  Such  were  the  palliatives  of 
that  most  unwelcome  ticket-of-leave  system, 
without  which  no  other  remedy  could  be  devised. 
The  bill,  therefore,  met  with  no  further  opposi- 
tion, and  was  passed  through  committee.  On 
the  order  for  the  third  x'eading,  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion was  put  by  Mr.  Keating.  The  ticket-of- 
leave  man  would  be  quasi  a  free  man,  and 
capable  of  contracting  obligations;  and  yet,  he 
would  be  in  the  anomalous  position  of  one  liable 
to  have  his  libert}-  abridged  at  the  will  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  Here  we  should  have  a  new- 
class  of  persons  introduced  into  society.  To 
this,  it  was  answered  by  Lord  Palmerston,  that 
the  difficulty  had  already  been  foreseen,  and 
easily  surmounted.  The  element  of  hope  was  to 
Ije  kept  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  convict,  while 
the  liability  of  having  his  ticket-of-leave  recalled, 
would  teach  him  habits  of  self-control,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  lapsing  into  crime.  The  bill 
]iassed  through  all  its  readings,  and  became  law. 
The  artairs  of  India  every  year  becoming  more 
important,  as  well  as  more  complex  and  diflioidt, 
were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Conunons  by 
Sir  Ciiarles  Wood  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  a  speech 
that  lasted  five  hours  (for  long  speeches  had  now 
become  too  much  the  order  of  the  day),  he  went 
over  the  history  of  India  for  the  hust  twenty 
years,  and  showed  the  evils  of  its  government 
that  still  brooded  unredressed  over  the  large 
mass  of  our  eastern  kingdoms  and  principalities. 
These  evils  he  comprised  under  three  heads — 
viz.,  the  maladministration  of  justice,  the  want 
of  public  works,  and  the  tenures  of  lands.  jNIuch 
had  been  already  accomplished  for  India;  but 
still  it  did  not  follow  that  it  possessed  the  best 
government  that  could  be  devised.  As  for  that 
which  now  existed,  it  might  be  regarded  under 
two  ditTerent  aspects— the  home  goverimient  an.l 
that  of  India;  and  the  question  which  he  brought 
forward  was,  whether  this  rule  should  continue 
in  its  doulde  character,  or  be  reduced  to  a  single 
rule  administered  by  a  secretary  of  state.  The 
ministerial  measure  which  he  proposed  was  to 
continue  it  in  the  latter  chai-acter,  but  to  abridge 
the  ]iatronage  of  the  court  of  directoi-s.  Their 
power  of  nomination  to  office  was  to  be  extin- 
guished, so  that  civil  and  scientific  appointments 
should  depend  upon  merit  alone.  Having  en- 
tered into  amjde  detail  of  the  contemplated 
changes  by  which  the  first  head  of  his  proposal 
— the  administration  of  justice— was  to  be  better 
adjusted,  and  which  formed  the  chief  subject  of 
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Lis  speech,  he  aUuded  to  the  othei-s,  but  chiefly 
for  the  i^urpose  of  showing  how  much  in  these 
departments  had  been  done  ah-eady,  and  how  rea- 
sonably we  might  be  satisfied  with  its  amount. 

The  debate,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  Cth 
of  Jane,  was  resumed  by  Mr.  J.  Phillimore,  who 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  apologetic  speech  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  declaimed  that  our  govern- 
ment in  India  could  only  be  paralleled  in  the 
descri^Dtions  of  that  of  Sicily  under  Verres  in 
the  oi'ations  of  Cicero;  and  he  condemned  the 
power  still  left  with  the  court  of  directors  as 
being  by  far  too  great.  In  the  coui'se  of  debate, 
heavy  complaints  were  made  of  the  loose  state- 
ments that  were  brought  forward  respecting  In- 
dia by  those  who  had  gleaned  their  information 
from  old  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  magazines, 
when  all  they  required  was  but  a  little  industry 
and  application  to  explore  fifty-three  large  folio 
volumes  in  which  Indian  proceedings  were  regis- 
tered. Another  adjournment  of  the  debate  to 
the  9th  of  June  followed ;  and  in  the  course  of 
discussion,  where  so  many  personal  feelings  were 
at  stake,  our  Indian  government  was  alternately 
praised  and  reviled,  and  a  change  as  keenly  de- 
precated as  it  was  earnestly  urged.  In  speaking 
upon  die  subject,  which  he  could  in  some  mea- 
sure do  from  jiersonal  experience,  in  consequence 
of  his  early  residence  in  India,  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
protested  against  the  bill  as  premature  and  un- 
statesmanlike,  and  that  ought  to  be  opposed  at 
every  stage.  "No  wise  man,"  he  exclaimed, 
"would  propose  such  a  measure;  and  if  it  be, 
as  I  believe  it  is,  a  mad  act,  then  it  is  the  act  of 
a  madman."  This  logical  sequitur  was  received 
with  peals  of  laughter,  and  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill. 

To  enter  into  the  debates  that  followed  would 
far  exceed  our  limits.  There  were  so  many  op- 
posite statements,  so  many  assertions  and  con- 
tradictions, so  many  amendments  and  counter- 
amendments,  that  the  head  becomes  giddy  in 
their  whirl;  nothing,  indeed,  but  a  residence  in 
India,  or  a  deep  personal  interest  in  its  bank- 
stock  or  snug  appointments,  could  induce  gene- 
I'al  readers  to  wade  through  the  whole  subject, 
or  furnish  them  with  a  key  to  understand  it.  The 
gist  of  the  matter  was  thus  given  by  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay: — He  said  he  should  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  .  .  .  What  the  country 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  government  was, 
not  a  bill  that  should  make  such  a  reform  as 
would  render  all  future  i-eforms  superfluous,  but 
a  bill  that  would  introduce  present  improve- 
ments, and  leave  a  scope  for  further  improve- 
ments when  required;  and  such  a  bill  was  that 
under  discussion.  All  acknowledged  that,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  a  double  government  was 


most  suitable  for  India;  and  he  thought  that  tht 
changes  proposed  in  the  machinery  at  home^ 
which  absorbed  too  much  attention — would  im- 
part to  it  a  greater  amount  of  vigour  and  abilit}'. 
But  India  must  be  governed  in  India;  whatever 
might  be  the  instructions  from  home,  the  local 
authorities  must  exercise  a  discretion.  As  to  pa- 
tronage, if  the  governor-general  were  allowed  to 
nominate  the  civil  servants,  the  most  monstrous 
age  of  jobbing  the  world  had  ever  seen  would 
commence.  And  because  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  bill  (he  continued)  would  fill  the  service  witli 
fit  and  superior  men  by  the  plan  of  competition, 
he  was  earnestly  desirous  it  should  pass  with- 
out delay.  Alluding  to  the  opportunity  it  also 
gave  of  admitting  such  natives  into  office  as 
could  successfully  compete  with  European  can- 
didates, he  thus  concluded  with  the  exposure  of 
a  fallacy  that  had  too  long  prevailed  among  our 
statesmen  :  "We  shall  not  secure  or  prolong  our 
dominion  in  India  by  attempting  to  exclude  the 
natives  of  that  country  from  a  share  in  its  govern- 
ment, or  by  attempting  to  discourage  their  study 
of  western  learning;  and  I  will  only  say  further, 
that  however  that  may  be,  I  will  never  consent 
to  keej)  them  ignorant  in  order  to  keep  them 
manageable,  or  to  govern  them  in  ignorance  in 
order  to  govern  them  long." 

On  the  28th  of  July,  the  bill,  after  having 
undergone  several  amendments,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  house  for  the  third  reading.  On  this 
occasion  an  important  debate  originated  in  a 
motion  of  Sir  J.  Pakington,  for  a  clause  prohi- 
biting the  manufacture  of  salt  by  the  East  India 
Company  from  and  after  the  1st  of  May,  1856, 
and  providing  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
that  article  in  India  should  be  absolutely  free, 
subject  only  to  such  excise  or  other  duties  as 
might  then,  or  from  time  to  time,  be  levied  upon 
it.  This  article,  it  was  stated,  so  important  a 
necessary  of  life  in  other  countries,  was  essen- 
tially so  in  India,  as  the  chief  food  of  the  natives 
consisted  of  i-ice ;  but  as  matters  now  stood,  the 
Hindoo  had  scarcely  half  the  quantity  of  salt 
used  by  an  Eui'opean;  that  it  was  an  inferior 
article,  mixed  with  sand,  dirt,  and  ashes,  and 
cost  one-sixth  of  the  consumer's  time  and  labour 
to  get  money  to  pui-chase  it.  This  important 
motion,  after  an  earnest  debate,  was  carried 
against  the  government  by  117  to  107.  Several 
other  amendments  were  also  agreed  to,  and  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  amidst  the  loud  cheering 
of  the  ministerial  party.  In  the  lords,  the  bill 
also  passed  through  the  usual  stages  without 
alteration,  except  in  the  case  of  Sir  J.  Paking- 
tou's  salt  clause,  which  was  struck  out.  In  this 
form  the  bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  became  law. 
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^g)|MIDST  those  great  measures  affect- 
ing the  internal  welfare  of  the 
country  with  which  the  British 
parliament  was  employed  during 
a  session  of  unwonted  stir  and  oc- 
cupation, one  subject  of  apprehen- 
sion not  on.y  overclouded  the  members,  but  the 
public  mind  at  large.  It  was,  that  the  forty 
yeai"s  of  international  peace  which  Europe  had 
enjoyed — an  unprecedented  duration  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world — w;vs  drawing  to  a  close  at 
last;  and  that,  true  to  their  natui-e,  men  would 
resume  their  spirit  of  rivalry  and  contention, 
and  war  be  renewed  with  a  vigour  all  the  more 
intense  in  consequence  of  so  long  a  repose.  These 
apprehejisions  arose  from  the  East,  where  the 
movements  of  Russia  seemed  but  the  prelude  of 
a  fresh  northern  iniuidation  by  which  Europe 
would  ultimately  be  desolated,  and  com]iellqd  to 
commence  her  career  anew.  The  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  czar  for  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
Chi'istians  in  Turkey,  and  subsequently  his  hos- 
tile advance  upon  the  Turkish  provinces  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim,  were  each  and  all  made  the 
subject  of  parliamentary  inquiry  and  discussion. 
Many,  indeed,  persevered  in  hoping  to  the  last 
that  peace  would  be  maintained,  and  therefore 
the  walls  of  both  houses  echoed  repeatedly  to 


the  assurance  that  there  was  no  danger;  many 
declared  that  Russia  would  stop  short  in  her 
aggi'essions  upon  the  woi'n-out  Porte  at  the  first 
note  of  an  European  remonstrance.  But  the  czar 
persisted  in  spite  of  remonstrance;  and  Britain, 
from  a  friendly  mediator,  soon  found  herself  con- 
verted into  a  principal  in  a  contest  as  trying 
as  any  she  h.TS  ever  yet  waged  for  her  own  pei-- 
sonal  liberties.  This  change,  however,  comes 
more  properly  under  the  history  of  the  following 
year,  from  which  the  conflict  dates  its  actual 
commencement. 

It  was  perhaps  as  well  for  Britain,  when  such 
a  war  broke  out  so  unexpectedly,  that  i-ecent 
military  events  in  the  colonies  had  trained  and 
furnished  her  for  a  conflict  nearer  home;  and 
that  these  colonial  campaigns  having  served  such 
a  purpose,  had  now  been  happily  terminated,  so 
that  she  might  avail  herself  of  her  full  resources. 

The  chief  of  these  disturbances  was  a  second 
1  Burmese  war.  The  humiliation  which  Burmah 
had  sustained  in  her  fii-st  trial  of  strength  with 
the  Anglo-Indian  government  had  lasted  its  day; 
and  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  by  which  she  en- 
gaged to  respect  British  rights  and  property,  was 
becoming  a  dead  letter.  This  was  evident  from 
the  oppressions  exercised  by  the  native  govern- 
ment upon  our  merchants  at  Rangoon,  as  well 
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as  upon  the  British  vessels  that  entered  the  port. 
On  comphiints  of  these  injuries  being  transmitted 
to  the  governor-general,  Commodore  Lambert, 
with  a  war  ship  and  two  steamers,  was  sent  to 
demand  reparation;  but  al- 
though this  was  apparently- 
given  by  disj^lacing  the  of- 
fending governor  of  Ran- 
goon and  appointing  a  sue- 

cessor,  the  conduct  of  the  ^ "" 
new  ruler  to  the  British 
commodore  was  so  unsatis- 
factory and  insulting,  that 
the  latter  j^roclaimed  the 
mouths  of  the  river  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  This  pro- 
voked shots  from  a  Burmese 
bal  tery,  which,  however,  was 
quickly  silenced;  and  ou  ne- 
gotiations being  renewed, 
the  King  of  Ava  refused  the 
demands  made  upon  him, 
which  were,  an  apology  for 
the  insults  offered  to  the  Bri- 
tish messengers,  compensa- 
tion to  the  merchants  for  their  losses,  and  an 
accredited  agent  of  the  British  government  to  be 
permitted  to  reside  at  Rangoon,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo.  Harder  terms 
were  to  be  enforced  by  the  cannon;  and  an  arma- 
ment of  troops  from  the  presidencies  of  Bengal 
and  Madras  vnider  the  command  of  Major-general 
Godwin,  a  veteran  of  the  first  Burmese  war,  were 
sent  to  Rangoon,  who  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Irrawadi  river,  on  which  that  city  stands,  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1852.  As  the  Madras  division  had 
not  yet  arrived.  General  Godwin  resolved  to 
commence  witli  the  siege  of  Martaban;  and  on 
the  5th  a  tremendous  cannonade  was  opened 
upon  the  town  from  the  British  ships,  the  troops 
were  landed  under  its  cover,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  walls,  though  defended  by  5000  men,  were 
sealed  with  but  a  trivial  loss  to  the  captors. 

An  eastern  camjiaign  had  commenced  once 
more  in  earnest,  and  one  where  the  invaders  had 
not  merely  to  contend  with  waiTt  of  roads  and 
means  for  the  transport  of  artillery,  with  thick 
jungles,  a  hot  tropical  sun,  and  long  periods  of 
incessant  rain,  but  an  intelligent,  brave,  high- 
spirited  enemy,  fully  aware  of  British  superio- 
rity, and  yet  ready  to  risk  the  encounter.  On 
these  accounts  the  progress  of  our  troops,  not- 
withstanding their  bravery  and  the  skill  of  their 
old  commander,  was  so  slow  and  precarious,  that 
not  a  little  discontent  was  expressed  at  head- 
quarters. On  the  11th,  the  attack  on  Rangoon 
was  commenced  from  the  shipping;  but  although 
the  whole  line  of  defences  on  the  side  of  the 
river  was  destroyed,  the  fire  of  the  Burmese  in- 


flicted a  severe  requital  upon  our  sailors  and  ma- 
rines. Matters  were  not  greatly  amended  when 
the  troops  were  landed ;  for  they  had  not  moved 
far  when,  to  their  astonishment,  the  enemy,  in- 
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stead  of  ensconcing  themselves  behind  their  stock- 
ades as  they  had  been  wont,  poured  their  skir- 
mishers tlu'ough  the  jungle  upon  the  British 
flanks;  and  having  becon^e  good  shots,  they  ra- 
pidly picked  off  our  men,  whose  dress  exposed 
them  to  notice,  while  their  own  was  obsciu'ed 
by  the  brushwood.  The  stockade  from  Avhicli 
these  skirmishers  issued  was  at  length  stormed, 
although  with  severe  loss;  but  on  advancing  to 
Rangoon,  our  troops  experienced  a  very  diflfereut 
defence  from  that  they  had  encountered  at  Mar- 
taban; and  although,  on  the  27th  of  July,  the 
governor-general  himself,  impatient  at  the  length 
of  the  siege,  arrived  at  Rangoon,  hoping  that  his 
presence  would  accelerate  the  capture,  the  city 
still  continued  to  hold  out.  The  only  counter- 
poise to  this  unsatisfactory  progress  was  the  ca]j- 
ture  of  Prome,  for  which  service  a  besieging 
force  from  the  main  army  was  embarked  on  the 
25tli  of  September.  On  tiie  10th  of  October  the 
Burmese  abandoned  its  defence,  "  leaving  in  our 
possession  (writes  General  Godwin  in  his  de- 
spatch) an  entirely  evacuated  town  overrun  with 
thick  and  rank  vegetation,  and,  I  regret  to  add, 
abounding  in  swamps." 

This  was  but  a  poor  recompense  for  so  much 
labour  and  loss;  but  in  November,  a  successful 
expedition  against  Pegu  was  attended  with  more 
profitable  results.  The  Burmese  having  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  city  against  the  will  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  British  commander  resolved 
to  dislodge  them;  and  for  this  purpose  a  flotilla 
under  his  command  cast  anchor,  on  the  20tli, 
about  two  miles  below  Pegu.     The  landing  was 
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made,  the  attack  was  commenced  in  gallant  style, 
and  1000  British  assailants  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely driving  out  the  Burmese,  who  mustered 
from  4000  to  5000  men,  strongly  entrenched 
behind  their  ramj)arts.  After  the  British  force 
had  been  withdrawn,  the  Burmese  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  city,  which  necessitated  the  re- 
turn of  the  captors;  and  on  this  occasion,  after  a 
single  attack,  the  enemy,  although  very  numerous 
and  strongly  posted,  fled  in  all  directions,  and 
abandoned  their  purpose.  The  whole  province 
of  Pegu  was  thenceforth  annexed,  by  a  procla- 
mation of  the  governor-general,  to  the  British 
dominions  in  India. 

After  the  capture  of  Prome  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  Pegu,  the  war  with  Burmah  may  be  oaid 
to  have  been  closed.  But  the  victors  had  still 
the  task  of  suppressing  those  Dacoit  chiefs  who 
had  appeared  on  the  field  during  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  plundered  friend 
and  enemy  alike.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
marauding  chiefs,  called  Mea-Toon,  was  first  as- 
sailed in  his  strongliold,  about  fifteen  miles  in- 
land from  Donnabew;  but  the  small  force  of 
British  wlio  were  sent  on  this  expedition  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  A  still  larger 
was  then  sent,  consisting  of  sailors  and  marines 
and  350  sepoys ;  but  they,  too,  fared  as  their 
predecessors  h.ad  done,  being  utterly  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  their  princij)al  officei-s.  As  such 
an  enemy  could  not  be  despised,  that  course  was 
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finally  taken  which  shouhl  have  been  adopted 
at  first;  a  large  detachment,  numbering  about 
1300,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Cheape, 
was  sent  against  the  marauder,  who  was  driven 
from  his  defences  after  a  gallant  resistance.  On 
the  defeat  of  Mea-Toon  hostilities  ceased,  the 


King  of  Ava  having  agi'eed  to  those  concessions 
which  the  governor-general  demanded. 

During  this  Burmese  war,  the  British  arms 
had  been  employed  against  an  enemy  in  South 
Africa  of  a  still  more  formidable  description,  as 
far  as  personal  bulk,  strength,  and  endurance 
were  concerned,  than  the  warriors  of  the  East. 
These  were  the  Cafi"res  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whose  limits  had  been  successively  less- 
ened by  the  increase  of  the  British  colonists, 
and  by  their  own  unsuccessful  aggressions  when 
the  formidable  growth  of  the  settlement  had  pro- 
voked them  into  open  warfare.  Their  boundary 
for  many  years  had  been  the  Great  Fish  River, 
but  this  had  been  afterwards  carried  backward 
to  the  river  Kei,  while  tlie  territory  between  it 
and  the  former  limit,  under  the  name  of  Bi-itish 
Caflfraria,  but  considered  as  a  neutral  ground, 
became  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Caflfres 
and  the  colonists.  These  hostile  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  the  former  had  become  so  formid- 
able, that  a  governor  of  military  talents  was 
judged  necessary  for  the  Ca]ie ;  and  in  1850,  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  the  hero  of  Aliwal,  was  appointed 
to  this  oflice.  One  of  his  first  proceedings  was 
to  repair  to  King  William's  Town,  in  the  centre 
of  British  CafTraria,  and  summon  a  meeting  of 
t'le  Caffre  chiefs,  who  repaired  to  him  at  the 
call.  But  Sandilli,  the  ])rincipal  of  these  not 
only  in  power  but  in  talent — a  sort  of  Caffre  Ma- 
cbiavelli,  who,  though  young  and  lame,  was  re- 
garded as  an  oracle  by  his  countrymen — re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  At  this 
singular  meeting,  the  proceedings  of  Sir 
Harry,  if  the  colonial  journals  may  be  be- 
lieved, were  sufficiently  outre.  He  carried  a 
long  stiik  surmounted  by  a  brass  knob,  called 
the  stick  of  peace,  with  which  he  illustrated 
his  oratory,  while  his  speech  was  a  singular 
medley  of  Caffre  and  oriental  eloquence.  He 
railed  at  the  chiefs  for  being  such  fools  as  to 
believe  in  a  fool  (Sandilli) — a  boy-prophet, 
who  "was  all  over  grease,  and  as  black  as  a 
coal."  Then  flourishing  his  staff  of  peace,  he 
exclaimed,  "If  you  are  not  happy  and  want 
war,  I  will  make  war,  and  bring  my  troops 
from  Cape  Town  in  four  days,  as  I  came  mj'- 
self;  and  I  will  drive  you  all  over  the  Kei, and 
get  Krili  to  drive  you  to  the  Umzimvoobo, 
and  I  will  be  there  too — I  was  there  once; 
you  know  it — and  then  get  Faku  to  drive  you 
farther;  and  then  you  will  be  scattered  over 
the  earth,  as  beasts  of  the  field  and  vagabonds. 
But  the  good  I  will  protect  and  assist,  and  be  their 
father.  I  will  kill  everj'  one  that  will  not  fight 
on  my  side.  There  is  a  God  above  ;  he  knows 
all  things."  This  speech,  which  might  liave  pro- 
duced marvellous  effects  upon  a  Hindoo  audience, 
was  utterly  thrown  away  upon   these   stalwart 
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;incl  cunning  Caffres,  wlio,  while  they  listened  and  exhausted,  whatever  pcarty  prevailed;  while 
with  demure  countenances,  were  no  doubt  laugh-  the  work  of  massacre,  conflagration,  and  plunder, 
ing  in  the  folds  of  their  karosses  at  the  governor's  which  the  Cajfre  tribes  carried  on  with  equal 
speech,  so  unlike  the  addresses  of  all  former  I  cunning  and  daring,  swept  the  whole  range  of 
British  rulers.  They  how- 
ever shook  hands  with  him 
in  token  of  obedience,  and 
then  returned  to  their  homes 
to  mature  the  intended  in- 
surrection. 

The   train   thus   laid    w^as 
kindled  by  the  deposition  of 
Sandilli;  and  Sir  Harry  had 
scarcely  reached  the  seat  of 
government    when    he    was 
obliged  once  more  to  hurry 
to    King    AVilliam's    Town. 
Finding  that  the  Caifre  chiefs 
would  not  undertake  to  cap- 
ture   Sandilli,   the   governor 
resolved   to    accomplish   the 
feat  by  a  surprisal;  and  for 
this  purpose  Colonel  Mackin- 
nou  was  sent  from  Fort  Cox, 
on   the    24th    of    December, 
1850,  at  the  head  of  600  men. 
With  this  formidable   force 
the  colonel  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Keis- 
kamma,  and  through   rugged   defiles,  until   he 
entered  a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  that  seemed  ex- 
pressly made  for  the  destruction  of  an  invader; 
while  his  guides  and  advanced  guard  wei'e  ninety- 
two  of  the  Caffre  police  armed  and  trained  in 
British  fashion,  and  whose  fidelity  under  such 
tempting  circumstances  was   implicitly  trusted. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  when 
the  British  infantry  had  fully  entered  within  the 
gorge,  that  an  unexpected  volley  from  an  am- 
bushed enemy  came  down  thick  upon  them,  and 
with  deadly  eflfect.   To  retreat  in  such  a  case  was 
destruction,  and  the  troops  rushed  forward  under 
this  dangerous  fire  until  they  cleared  the  gorge, 
and  reached  a  niissionaiy  station  three  miles  dis- 
tant.    Here,  however,  they  were  not  safe,  as  the 
whole  country  round  was  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion ;    and  Colonel   Mackinnon  was   obliged  to 
commence  his  retreat  to  Fort  Cox  by  a  circuitous 
route.     But  there  also  Sir  Harry  Smith  himself 
was  shut  up  without  means  of  egress,  the  fort 
being  closely  blockaded  by  thousands  of  armed 
Caifres ;   and   when  Colonel  Somerset  advanced 
from  Fort  Hare  to  his  relief,  his  troops  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  by  the  CafFres,  who 
now  fought  with  muskets  as  well   as   assegais, 
and  could  wage  a  close  hand-to-hand  encounter 
with  British  soldiers  as  well  as  one  of  missiles. 
In  this  manner  the   war  went  on   during   the 
following  year,  with   a  succession   of  desperate 
skirmishes,  by  which  our  troops  were  thinned 
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frontier,  and  drove  the  British  settlers  across  the 
boundary  rivers,  and  into  the  settlements  below, 
although  these  were  scarcely  places  of  safety  any 
longer.  To  deepen  the  confusion,  large  bodies 
of  Hottentots,  under  the  leading  of  some  desert- 
ers from  the  Cape  corps,  forsook  their  old  alle- 
giance to  the  British  government,  and  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  now  successful  Caffres.  In 
September,  the  following  summary,  published  in 
a  Cape  journal,  gives  a  melancholy  account  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  this  war : — 

"The  ravages  of  the  enemy  continue  to  be  most 
distressing.  Having  dispersed  themselves  over 
an  intra-colonial  zone,  of  a  breadth  varying  from 
thirty  to  eighty  miles,  very  little  of  farm  stock 
or  produce  has  escaped  destruction.  Beginning 
at  Turka,  wdiei-e  the  Cradock  district  approaches 
Bi'itish  Caffraria,  we  may  enumerate  the  various 
places  as  we  proceed  southward,  by  Somerset, 
Uitenhage,  and  eastward  through  Albany,  till  we 
arrive  at  Victoria,  adjoining  the  posts  maintained 
by  his  excellency  in  Caffrai'ia;  and  everywhere 
the  same  melancholy  tale  of  woe  has  to  be  re- 
peated. Flocks  cai-ried  off,  homesteads  burned 
to  ashes,  the  most  vigilant  of  the  colonists  barely 
escaping  with  their  lives,  the  incautious  every- 
where shot  down  by  parties  in  ambush— are,  we 
regret  to  say,  the  genei-al  features  of  the  narra- 
tive." 

In  this  manner,  a  desultory  but  most  harass- 
ing warfare  of  skirmishes  and  surprises  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  following  year  (1852),  by 
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^vllich  not  only  tlie   present   prosperity  of  the 
Caj^e  of  Good  Hope  as  a  Britisli  colony  was  sorely 
diminislied,  but  our  future  tenure  made  a  matter 
of   doubt  and  misgiving.      We  might  slay  the 
Caffres   in   hundreds,  but   when   they  requited 
the  loss  by  tens  or  fives  of  British  troops  who 
perished   in  the    struggle,  the   advantage   was 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  savages,  whose  numbers 
would  have  wasted  us  out  in  such  a  protracted 
campaigning.     Besides,  it  was  evident  that  the 
longer  the  contest  was  continued  the  enemy  was 
daily   becoming   moi-e   skilful   and   daring,  and 
therefore  the  better  fitted  for  future  resistance, 
even  though  the  present  insurrection  should  be 
put  down.      These  considerations  weighed  with 
the  reflective,  and  induced  a  desire  for  the  jjaci- 
ficatioi)  of  South  Africa,  a  measure  which  could 
now  be  accomplished  with  honour,  in  consequence 
of    the   able   and   successful    administration   of 
General  Cathcart,  wlio  had  succeeded  Sir  Harry 
Smith  as  governor  and  commander  in-chief .    The 
overture  came  from  Sandilli  himself,  the  prime 
mover  and  chief  support  of  the  Caffre  rebellion, 
who   now  humbly  sued  for  jieace  and   pardon, 
declaring  that  he  had  "no  more  strength  to  fight 
the  English,'  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his 
country,  aud  that  he  had  coniiilied  with  the  gov- 
ernor's command  by  re-crossing  the  Kei.      He 
now  particularly  wished  to  know  what  district 
would  be  assigned  for  the  occupation  of  himself 
and  his  people.      As  the  Amatolaa  and   other 
districts  formerly  occupied  by  the  jn-uicipal  in- 
surgents  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown, 
it  was  necessary  to  drive  Sandilli  and  his  people 
farther  back  into  the  interior;  and  the  country 
between  the  Kei  and  the  great  north  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Windvogelberg,  and  bounded  on  tlie 
north  by  the  Thomas  river,  and  the  .south  by 
the  country  of  the  chief  Unihala,  was  assigned 
to  him ;  this  grace,  however,  was  fettered  by  the 
conditions  that  he  should  surrender  the  muskets 
he  had  taken  from  the  British,  remain  in  allegi- 
ance to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  not  tresjxiss 
within  the  Amatolas,  on  pain  of  being  dealt  with 
by  martial  law.      Tliese  hard  terms  were  reluc- 
tantly accepted,  and  Sandilli  and  his  numerous 
tribe  retired  to  their  new  home,  about  2(X)  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  old.    How  long  this  peace  will 
continue,  or  xmder  what  i)lea  or  pretext  it  will 
be  broken,  no  one  can  foresee;  but  that  it  will  not 
long   endure,  seems   an   absolute  certainty.     A 
fearless,  high-spirited,  pastoral  people   like  the 
Caffres,  cannot   be    content   with   such   narrow 
limits  in  the  territory  that  was  once  their  own, 
and  even  already  they  manifest  rebellious  symp- 
toms,  that  only   wait  a  fit  0]i])ortunity  for  the 
outbreak.     Should  this  occur,  a  fresh  Caffre  war 
will  more  than  renew  the  difficulties  and  dangei-s 
of  our  South  African  colonists. 


In  a  war  that  was  otherwise  so  trivial  and  un- 
eventful, one  instance  of  heroism  occurred  which 
even  the  proud  ages  of  chivalry  could  not  parallel. 
It  was  exhibited  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  Birken- 
head, a  government  i)'on  steamer,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1852.     This  vessel  was  conveying  de- 
tachments from  several  of  our  regiments  to  the 
seat  of  war,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexander 
Seton,  of  the  74th  regiment  of  Highlanders  (who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  Fordyce),  and  had  proceeded  on  her  voy- 
age from  Simon's  Bay,  when  she  suddenly  struck 
upon  a  sunken  rock  near  the  shore,  off  Point 
Danger.     The  shock  was  so  tremendous  that  the 
;  iron  j)lates  of  the  ship's  bottom  gave  way,  the 
:  cabin  was  quickly  filled  with  water,  and  it  was 
evident  that  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  vessel 
I  would  be  engulfed  among  the  breakers.     It  was 
j  as  yet  only  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with 
I  no  light  but  that  of  the  stars;  but  in  an  instant 
the  deck  was  crowded  with  the  alarmed  passen- 
I  gei-s,  and,  while  death  was  imminent,  only  two 
of  the  shij/s  boats   were   available  for  service. 
'  To  rush  into  the  boats,  at  the  risk  of  swamping 
them,  would  have  been  the  impulse  of  the  selfish; 
to  fling  themselves  into  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  shore,  but  only  to  sink  each  other 
j  by   tlieir   overcrowding,   or   perish    among  the 
breakei-s,  and  by  the  sharks  that  were  on  the 
'  alert,  would  have  been  the  headlong  attempt  even 
of  the  bravest.    But  nothing  of  the  kind  in  either 
■  way  was  done;  and  never  was  the  ])Ower  of  mili- 
'  tary  disci|)line,  or  the  worth  of  fearless,  unflinch- 
ing courage,  or  the  moral  gi-andeur  of  self-sacri- 
ficing devotedness  more  conspicuously  displayed 
than  in  this  moment  of  terrible  trial.     At  the 
word  of  Colonel  Seton  the  soldiers  tlrew  uj)  upon 
the  reeling  and  loosening  dock  as  if  they  had  been 
upon  jiarade;  they  obeyed  his  orders  as  calmly 
as  if  they  had  been  executing  the  usual  niove- 
j  nieuts  of  the  drill.     The  brave  humane  heart  of 
the  colonel  was  firet  directed  to  the  safety  of 
1  those  who  could  least  help  themselves,  and  whose 
j  fate  would  otherwise  have  been  certain — to  the 
I  women,  the  chiKlren,  and  the  sick  on  board — and 
they  were   carefully   conveyed    into   the  boats, 
which,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  were  given  up  for 
their  es])ecial  service;  and,  by  this  arrangement, 
all  the  helpless  were  saved  without  a  single  ex- 
I  cei)tion.      And  now  only   were  the  strong  and 
vigorous  to  look  to  their  own  safety,  after  they 
had  so  nobly  discharged   theii-  duty  to  others; 
and  while  several  betook   themselves  to  swim- 
ming, or  committed  themselves  to  pieces  of  float- 
ing timber,  the  vessel   parted   amid-ships,  and 
went  down  with  the  greater  part  of  the  oflicers 
and  soldiers,  with   whom  self-preservation  had 
been  only  the  latest  subject  of  anxiety.     In  this 
fatal  catastrophe  357  oflicere  and  sohliers,  aud 
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60  seamen  perished,  while  nearly  200  lives  were 
saved — and  this,  too,  in  a  crisis  where,  but  for 
these  arrangements,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  were  executed,  nearly  all  miglit  have  been 
lost.  These  soldiers,  also,  be  it  observed,  were 
not  veterans,  but  for  the  most  part  young  re- 
cruits, who  had  never  been  under  fire;  and  yet 
they  calmly  stood  in  a  breach  more  dismaying 
than  that  of  Badajoz  or  St.  Sebastian,  and  saw 
the  boats,  their  last  hope  of  safety,  depart  from 
them  without  a  murmur.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  controlling  might  of  that  noble  leader  who 
directed  their  movements,  and  whom,  even  to  the 
death,  they  were  proud  to  obey  ?  It  was  his  last 
as  well  as  his  first  field  of  action,  if  such  it  miglit 
be  termed;  but  the  event  which  bereaved  the 
service  of  such  an  ofiicer  showed  how  much  it 
had  lost,  and  what  a  name  he  might  have  achieved 
for  himself  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare.  We 
have  been  thus  particular  in  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Birkenhead,  as  it  was  a  unique  specimen  of 
heroism,  in  which  the  coolest  courage  and  intre- 
pid daring  were  combined  with  the  purest  hu- 
manity and  disinterestedness  ;  and  as  such,  it 
roused  the  emulation  of  our  soldiers,  and  was  the 
parent  of  similar  achievements  in  the  subsequent 
campaigns  of  the  Crimea  and  India.  As  long  as 
theBritish  army  nurses  such  a  spirit  as  that  which 
was  shown  upon  the  deck  of  the  Birkenhead,  and 
possesses  such  oflicers  as  Colonel  Seton,  our  coun- 
try, let  the  enemy  be  who  they  may,  has  nothing 
to  fear.' 

We  now  turn  our  record  to  that  momentous 
European  war  in  which  we  were  subsequently 
involved.  In  this  case  it  came,  not  from  France, 
whose  revolutionary  spirit  in  1848  had  filled  us 
with  apprehension,  and  against  whose  anticipated 
attacks  we  had  been  carefully  arming,  but  from 
Russia,  a  country  with  which  we  had  lived  in 
friendship,  and  whose  growing  power  we  had 
fostered  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  France. 
Little  did  our  politicians  foresee,  even  till  the 
last  hour,  how  diligently  they  would  toil  to  undo 
their  own  woi-k,  and  how  cordially  France  and 
England  would  unite  their  banners  in  a  common 
cause.  But  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  human 
progress  seems  to  have  commenced,  and  to  pro- 
ceed by  steps  ujjon  which  the  statesmanship  de- 

'  A  mural  tablet  was  lately  erected  by  goveniment  at  Chelsea 
Hospital,  bearing  the  following  inscription: — "This  monument 
is  erected,  by  command  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  to  record 
the  heroic  constancy  and  unbroken  discipline  shown  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Seton,  74th  Highlandera,  and  the  troops  em- 
barked under  his  command,  on  board  the  Birkinlicad,  when 
that  vessel  was  wrecked  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  26th 
of  February,  1S52,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  officers, 
lion  commissioned  officers,  and  men,  who  perished  on  that  ooca- 
eioii.  Their  names  were  as  follows — (here  the  names  of  the 
officers,  and  the  regiments  to  wliich  the  privates  belonged,  are 
given);  ill  all,  357  officers  and  men.  The  names  of  the  privates 
will  be  found  on  brass  plates  adjoining." 
Vol.  IV. 


rived  from  the  ex])erience  of  the  past  is  unable 
to  calculate. 

Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  had 
never  ceased  to  turn  a  covetous  eye  towards  Tur- 
key :  the  possession  of  that  country  seemed  to 
her  nothing  more  than  her  birthright,  as  she  was 
the  great  metropolitan  head  and  representative 
of  the  Greek  church ;  and,  from  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  Turkish  power,  it  was  thought  only 
a  question  of  time  for  the  Russian  dominion  to 
be  established  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  cross  replaced  upon  the  dome  of  Santa 
Sophia.  When  the  opportunity  had  arrived,  a 
cause  of  quarrel  was  not  difficult  to  find;  and 
Russia  established  her  claim  upon  monks,  relics, 
and  shrines.  Such  pretensions  are  strange  to  the 
politicians  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  the 
cause  of  quarrel  was  precisely  fitted  to  the  semi- 
barbarism  of  the  Russian  intellect,  while  it  im- 
parted to  such  an  un j  ust  aggression  the  sanctions 
of  a  holy  war. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  nineteenth,  the  guardianship  of  the  holy 
places  in  Palestine  had  been  a  ground  of  conten- 
tion between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  the 
former  represented  by  the  Czars  of  Russia,  and 
the  latter  by  the  sovereigns  of  France.  Indepen- 
dently of  anything  like  religious  feeling,  a  point 
of  honour  was  at  issue,  in  which  neither  party 
would  yield  to  his  rival;  and,  to  complicate  this 
singular  debate,  which  was  waged  with  a  full 
amount  of  the  odium  theologicum,  the  umpire  of 
the  quarrel  was  necessarily  a  Mahometan — even 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  august  representative 
of  the  caliphs,  in  whose  territories  the  places 
in  question  were  situated,  and  without  whose 
imperial  hatti  -  scheriff,  or  imperial  ordinance, 
the  decrees  of  the  contending  sovereigns  could 
have  no  effect.  In  1850  this  controver.sy  had 
become  so  keen,  especially  about  the  possession 
of  certain  nooks  and  portions  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  that  the 
bewildered  Turkish  government  knew  not  how 
to  arbitrate,  and  endeavoured  to  preach  jDeace 
to  both  parties,  but  in  vain.  When  a  joint 
commission  from  France  and  Russia  had  been 
unable  to  decide,  the  case  was  transferred  to  a 
Turkish  special  council  of  state,  and  the  result 
was  a  firman  of  the  sultan,  in  March,  1852,  by 
which  the  difi'erent  pieces  of  the  church  were 
apportioned  among  the  rivals  according  to  old 
treaty  or  tradition.  Even  this,  however,  was  not 
enough  ;  for,  while  a  key  to  the  church  was 
granted  to  both  parties,  the  Greek  (or  Russian) 
monks  were  offended,  and  claimed  the  sole  pos- 
session of  this  precious  key.  And  thus  wrote 
the  Russian  ambassador.  Count  Nesselrode,  upon 
this  most  momentous  decision  : — "  The  efforts  of 
the  French  embassy  have  triumphed  at  Coustan- 
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tinople.  Not  only  lias  the  firman,  sanctioned  by 
the  sultan's  hatti-scheriff,  not  been  executed  at 
Jerusalem,  but  it  has  been  treated  with  derision 
by  the  sultan's  ministers.  To  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  Greek  population,  the  key  of  the  church 
of  Bethlehem  has  been  made  over  to  the  Latins, 
so  as  publicly  to  demonstrate  their  religious  su- 
premacy in  the  East." 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  when  the  same 
privilege  was  conceded  to  both  parties  inditfei'- 
ently,  no  supremacy  to  either  av as  conceded.  But 
Nesselrode  and  his  court  thought  difi'erently ;  and 
with  them  less  than  all  was  nothing.  To  enforce 
the  coiTectness  of  tliis  conclusion,  a  Russian  force 
was  marched  towards  the  frontier  of  Moldavia; 
while,  on  the  othei*  hand,  the  entrance  of  a  French 
fleet  into  the  Dardanelles  was  threatened,  unless 
the  Latin  monks  obtained  the  possession  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Virgin  one  day  exclusively  for  them- 
selves. While  the  Turkish  government  was  thus 
about  to  be  crushed  in  tlie  collision  of  two  such 
powers,  Prince  Meuschikoff  arrived  as  Russian 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and,  from  his  ar- 
rogant tone,  as  well  as  secret  proposals,  it  was 
evident  that  his  nii.ssion  aimed  at  something 
more  than  the  possession  of  keys  and  holy  se- 
pulchres. It  was  nothing  less  than  the  full  in- 
dependence of  the  Greek  chui-ch  in  Turkey — 
the  establishment  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  of 
which  his  imjierial  master  would  necessarily  be 
the  sovereign.  Such  a  demand  was  inadmissi- 
ble, and  rejected  accordingly,  upon  which  Mens- 
chikoff  left  Constantinople  in  high  dudgeon. 
To  right  itself  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  which 
with  Turkey  was  now  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, an  oiticial  note  from  its  government  to  the 
different  embassies  announced  the  terms  that  had 
been  proposed,  and  tlieir  decided  refusal;  and,  in 
full  appi-ehension  of  the  consequences,  notwith- 
standing the  ])acific  assurances  of  the  Emjieror 
of  Russia,  the  note  thus  concluded  : — "  Nevertlie- 
leas,  no  direct  assurance  having  been  given  to 
the  Porte  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  no  war, 
and  preparations  going  forward  on  a  large  .scale, 
in  the  localities  bordering  on  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, the  Porte,  animated  by  no  hostile  intention, 
and  as  a  sim])le  measure  of  jirudence,  feels  com- 
pelleil  to  take  measures  of  self-defence."  To  re- 
move also  every  substantial  ground  of  complaint 
from  his  Christian  subjects,  and  their  fellow- 
religionists  of  Europe,  the  sultan  issued  a  firman 
at  the  end  of  Ma}',  1853,  by  whicli  the  privileges 
of  the  Gi'eek  church  in  Turkey,  so  imperilled  by 
late  events  as  well  as  old  abuses,  were  ratified 
and  confirmed  in  the  most  exjiress  terms.  Hav- 
ing performed  this  act  of  justice,  the  Turkish 
government  prepared  for  war,  which  now  seemed 
to  be  inevitable. 

This  event  commenced  in  earnest  on  the  2d 


and  3d  of  July,  1853,  when  two  divisions  of  Rus- 
sian troops  crossed  the  Pruth,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Prince  Gortschakotf".  In  this  way  the 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  and  Turkey  in  self-defence 
provoked  to  resistance.  In  consequence  of  this 
Russian  movement,  a  combined  English  and 
French  fleet  were  sent  to  Besika  Bay,  near  the 
enti-ance  to  the  Dardanelles,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  those  further  movements  in  which  both 
powei's  had  so  deep  an  interest;  while,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  war  at  the  commencement,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  great  powers  held  a  con- 
ference at  Vienna,  and  drew  up  terms  of  agree- 
ment, which  were  submitted  to  both  parties;  but, 
while  Russia  offered  to  accede  to  them,  the  Turk- 
ish government  refused,  unless  some  alterations 
were  made  in  the  language  in  which  its  provi- 
sions were  expressed.  Although  the  negotiating 
powers  were  offended  at  the  refusal,  yet  they 
were  soon  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the 
Ottoman  Porte  was  in  the  right.  These  terms 
were  therefore  modified  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  latter;  but  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  czar 
to  reject  them,  which  he  accordingly  did.  It  was 
evident  that  matters  had  gone  too  far  to  be 
settled  by  diplomatic  arbitration.  Besides,  the 
arbitrators  had  already  committed  a  diplomatic 
blunder,  by  producing  a  note  which  required 
such  amendment,  and  thus  affording  to  both 
rival  parties  a  loophole  of  escape. 

During  this  period  of  mingled  negotiation  and 
aggi-e.ssion,  a  pence  party  in  Turkey,  headed  by 
Redschid  Pacha,  conscious  of  the  now  decayed 
state  of  their  empire,  and  devout  believers  in  the 
old  prophecy  that  they  were  to  be  finally  driven 
out  of  Constantinople,  and  sent  back  to  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  were  chiefly  anxious  to  procrasti- 
nate the  coming  of  the  evil  hour,  and  with  this 
view,  they  were  ready  to  purchase  a  continuance 
of  peace,  even  at  the  price  of  submission.  But 
the  war  party,  which  was  now  the  popular  cause, 
clamoured  for  hostilities  with  a  vehemence  that 
tiireatened  to  garnish  the  walls  of  the  seraglio 
with  the  heads  of  all  who  gainsaid  them.  "  You 
are  now  listening,"  they  menacingly  exclaimed 
in  the  council  chamber,  where  they  sought  and 
compelled  an  audience, — "you  are  now  listening 
to  foreign  and  infitlel  ambjissadors,  who  are  the 
enemies  of  the  faith:  we  are  the  children  of  the 
Prophet;  we  have  an  army,  and  that  army  cries 
out  with  us  for  war,  to  avenge  the  insults  which 
the  Giaours  have  heaped  upon  us."  Thus  it  was 
that  the  fanaticism  of  Christian  Russia  w.is  to  be 
met  with  the  equal  fervour  (if  ^loslem  jn-ide  and 
intolerance,  and  on  both  sides  the  conflict  was  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  revolting  characteristics 
of  a  religions  warfare.  The  pojnilar  outcry  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  on  the  5th  of  October, 
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1853,  the  Ottoman  Porte  published  a  foi-mal  de- 
claration  of   war  against  Russia.      In  this  note 
the  real  and  political  motive  of  the  Russian  in- 
vasion was  stripped  of  its  religious  pretensions, 
and  exposed  throughout  with  Turkish   brevity 
and  simplicity.    "Even  supposing,"  it  said,  "that 
Russia  had  a  subject  of  complaint  in  relation 
to   the  holy  places,  she  ought  to  have  circum- 
scribed her  actions  ai»d  solicitations  within  the 
limits  of  this  question  alone,  and  ought  not  to 
have  raised  pretensions  which  the  object  of  her 
complaints  could  not  sustain.       She  ought  not, 
moreover,  to  have  taken  measures  of  intimidation, 
such  as  sending  her  troops  to  the  frontiers,  and 
making  naval  preparations  at  Sebastopol,  on  the 
subject  of   a  question   which  might   have  been 
settled  amicably  between  the  two  powers.     But 
it  is  evident  that  what  has  taken  place  is  totally 
contrary  to  an  intention  of  amicable  settlement." 
In  the  meantime,  how  had  Britain  been  em- 
ployed in  an  event  upon  which  she  had  so  much 
at  stake?    On  the  25th  of  April,  when  the  move- 
ments of  the   Emperor  of   Russia  had   excited 
public  alarm,  and  occasioned  an  anxious  inquiry, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  assured  the  lords  in  the 
upjDcr  house  that  Turkey  had  nothing  to  fear; 
that  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff  was  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  matter  of  the  holy 
shrines  on  a  permanent  footing;  that  the  naval 
and  military  preparations  of    Russia  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated;   and  that  our  government 
had  full  reliance  on  the  pacific  declarations  of  the 
czar.     Finally,  he  assured  the  house  that  in  rela- 
tion  to   Turkey    there    was   no   danger  of    the 
peace  of  Europe  being  disturbed.     On  the  27th 
of  May,  when  the  mission  of  Menschikoff  was 
better   undei'stood,  and   the   designs   of   Russia 
were  more  clearly  manifested,  the  question  was 
again  brought  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
But  in  reply.  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  lords  alluded 
to  the  reserve  he  must  maintain  while  negotia- 
tions were  actually  i)ending,  stated  that  Menschi- 
koff's  mission  was  not  ended  as  yet,  and  declared 
that  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  England  now 
at  the  Porte  were  comj^letely  at  one  in  maintain- 
ing  the   tranquillity  of    Europe,   by   upholding 
the   independence    of  the  Turkish   empire.      A 
similar  reply  was  given  in  the  commons  by  Lord 
John    Russell.      Only    three    days   later,   Avhen 
Menschikoff's  hostile   departure  from  Constan- 
tinople was  known,  and  when  war  was  almost  cer- 
tain to  follow,  the  question  in   pai'liament  now 
was  as  to  the  probability   of  the   British  fleet 
reaching  the  Dardanelles  before   that  of  Russia 
could  arrive;  and  the  apprehension  of  the  mem- 
bers  was  quieted  with  the  assurance  that  our 
ships  would  be  at  their  station  two  da,ys  earlier 
than  the  Russian  armament. 

Events  now  ci'owded  thick  and  fast;  the  elec- 


tric wires  of  the  telegi'aph  were  kept  in  incessant 
action,  and  the  public  mind  of  England  in  a  state 
of  constant  excitement.  But  the  march  of  the 
Russian  troops  across  the  Pruth,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Danubian  provinces  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  with  the  manifesto  of  the  czar  an- 
nouncing and  justifying  the  measure,  seemed  to 
make  all  further  hopes  of  peace  a  delusion;  and 
on  the  27th  of  June  and  11th  of  July,  ministers 
were  iirgently  asked  if  these  re])orts  were  true, 
and  if  government  had  been  officially  informed 
of  them.  But  to  these  the  answers  were  so  vague 
and  unsatisfactory',  although  the  subject  was 
repeatedly  brought  before  both  houses,  that  the 
general  impatience  could  be  restrained  no  longer, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  spell  in 
which  the  government  had  enveloped  the  sub- 
ject, by  a  demand  for  the  documents  in  their  pos- 
session; but  to  this  stern  ultimatum  it  was  an- 
swered on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  that  the 
production  of  these  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  service.  As  long  indeed  as  the  last  lin- 
gering shadow  of  a  hope  of  peace  remained,  every 
cai'e  had  been  taken  to  avoid  hostilities,  either 
by  the  production  of  a  diplomatic  note  or  verbal 
expression  of  feeling,  for  it  was  felt  that  if  hos- 
tilities commenced,  they  would  be  nothing  less 
than  the  beginning  of  a  great  European  war. 
But  in  Britain  such  silence  has  its  limits,  and 
there  are  emergencies  in  which  the  most  taciturn 
reserve  in  high  places  is  compelled  to  speak  out. 
A  full  revelation  was  therefore  made  on  the  IGth 
of  August,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  according 
to  his  previous  promise,  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
On  entering  office  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  controversy  respecting  the  holy  places; 
and  from  the  starting-point  of  Menschikoff's  em- 
bassy, his  lordsliip  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the 
negotiations  upon  the  subject,  until  both  the 
French  and  English  government  had  been  startled 
by  the  czar's  new  and  extravagant  demands. 
This  alarm  had  been  increased  by  the  Russian 
preparations,  both  naval  and  military,  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  there 
fore  the  French  and  British  fleets  had  simul- 
taneously entered  the  Daixlanelles,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Tui'key.  Even  at  this  stage,  however, 
every  effort  had  been  made  to  prevent  a  declara- 
tion of  war;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  note  of 
Vienna  had  been  drawn  uj),  and  subscribed  by 
the  four  powers.  That  note  had  already  been 
accepted  by  the  czar;  but  even  if  it  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  sultan  also,  there  would  still 
remain  the  question  of  the  evacuation  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  unless  Russia  consented  to  abandon 
them,  no  settlement  could  be  satisfactory.  As  to  *. 
the  means  by  which  this  object  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  mode  of  operation,  these,  his  lordship 
said,  must  be  left  to  our  executive  government. 
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As  for  tlie  French  and  English  fleets  in  Besika 
Bay,  there  they  might  be  allowed  to  remain, 
without  being  considered  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
military  occupation  of  the  provinces,  until  peace 
should  be  secured,  and  the  Russian  troops  with- 
drawn. "I  will  only  say  further,"  he  added  in 
conclusion,  "that  this  question  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  Turkey  is  one  that  must  always  require 
the  attention — and  I  may  say  the  vigilant  atten- 
tion— of  any  person  holding  in  his  hands  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country.  This,  however, 
can  ouly  be  secured  by  a  constant  union  between 
England  and  France — by  a  thorough  concert  and 
constant  communication  between  those  two  great 
powers."  At  the  close  of  the  long  discussion 
which  followed,  Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his 
conviction  that  Turkey  had  still  within  itself  the 
elements  of  life  and  prosperity;  and  he  believed 
that  the  course  adopted  by  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment was  a  sound  policy,  deserving  the  ajiproba- 
tiou  of  tlie  country,  and  which  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  ever}'  British  government  to  pursue. 

As  it  was  now  full  time  to  be  intent  on  mili- 
tary ]n-eparation,  a  government  plan  connected 
with  this  was  brought  before  tlie  House  of  Com- 
uions  previous  to  the  close  of  the  session,  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  entitled  "the  naval  coast  volun- 
teers bill."  It  was  based  upon  the  voluntary 
enlistment  principle,  instead  of  the  compulsion 
practised  in  the  sea-service,  and  calculated  for 
the  fishermen,  bargemen,  lightermen,  and  per- 
sons employed  in  the  coasting  service,  who 
lived  upon  our  shores.  These  men.  Sir  James 
stated,  would  not  be  unwilling  in  a  time  of  peace 
to  be  trained  for  a  short  period  in  each  year  to 
the  use  of  great  guns — a  service  for  which  their 
nautical  habits  had  in  some  measure  already 
fitted  them.  These  volunteer  marines  were  to 
be  enlisted  on  the  same  terms  as  were  held  out 
to  landsmen  for  the  militia  service,  by  a  bounty 
of  £6,  the  payment  to  be  extended  over  such  a 
period  as  the  admiralty  might  think  fit;  and 
their  pay  while  on  duty  was  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  an  able  seaman  in  the  royal  navy.  Their 
period  of  enlistment  was  not  to  exceed  five  years; 
that  of  their  training  was  to  be  twenty-eight 
days,  to  be  conducted  either  ashore  or  afloat; 
and  when  at  sea,  they  were  not  to  be  t;vken 
more  than  fifty  leagues  from  the  co:ist  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  one  hundred  in  the 
case  of  actual  service.  Such  wei'e  the  principal 
featui-es  of  the  bill,  by  which,  in  a  season  of  war 
or  invasion,  Sir  James  hoped  that  18,000  or 
20,000  men  could  be  mustei'ed  for  the  defence  of 
our  shores — men  in  the  prime  of  life,  inspired 
with  the  national  character  of  British  seamen, 
and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  who  would  prove 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  our  advantages  of  steam 
navigation.     The  bill  passed  without  opposition 


through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  was 
performed  by  commission,  and  with  the  usual 
ceremonies.  After  an  amount  and  variety  of 
labour  that  was  altogether  unusual,  in  which  104 
bills  had  passed  into  law,  and  only  two  been  re- 
jected, the  close  was  in  gloomy  anticipations,  not 
only  of  a  deficient  harvest  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  but  a  general  war^of  which  the  advan- 
cing shadows  were  at  hand. 

Under  these  melancholy  auspices,  the  par- 
liament was  0]>ened  by  her  majesty  in  person 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1854.  In  the  royal 
speech  much  importance  was  attached  to  the 
efforts  which  government  had  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace ;  but  the  necessary  secrecy 
with  which  tliese  had  been  accompanied,  as  well 
as  the  shifting  uncertainty  that  still  continued 
to  attend  them,  had  been  productive  of  no 
small  amount  of  public  impatience  and  resent- 
ment. Since  war  appeared  inevitable,  the  nation 
was  eager  to  plunge  into  it  at  once,  and  learn  the 
best  or  the  worst  that  might  follow.  And  this 
impatience  found  ample  utterance  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  her  majesty's  addi-ess  wjis  under 
consideration.  The  Marquis  of  Clauricarde  de- 
clared that  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  agree  in 
the  exjii-essions  used  in  the  sjieech  with  regard 
to  the  efi'urts  of  the  government  to  preserve  peace. 
These  efforts,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  been  so 
characterized  by  vacillation  and  inconsistenc}', 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  ])arliamcnt  nor  the 
world  knew  what  the  determination  of  the  gov- 
ernment really  was.  Warfare  was  talked  of,  but 
no  one  knew  with  whom  we  were  at  war.  Nay, 
no  one  could  say  whether  we  were  at  war  or  not. 
But  if  pul)lic  rumours  were  true,  we  were  at 
war,  and  if  so,  wliy  was  the  government  afraid 
to  state  the  fact?  Anotlier  point  of  complaint, 
his  lordshij)  added,  was,  that  no  information  on 
the  eastern  question  had  been  afforded  to  the 
public,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  other  .and  un- 
constitutional countries  were  in  a  better  position 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  affairs  than 
the  peojde  of  constitutional  England.  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  this  uncertainty  was  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  eastern  question  which 
prevailed  in  the  cabinet;  the  result  of  which 
division  was,  that  every  step  taken  in  the  matter 
bore  evidence  of  a  compromise  between  the  con- 
flicting parties.  The  character  of  England  had 
sank  immeasurably  among  continental  nations 
through  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  this 
affair.  Tlie  "sneer"  went  round  that  we  were 
afraid.  This  expression  by  the  noble  marquis 
of  the  popular  feeling,  called  forth  on  the  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  as  full  a  justification  of 
the  ministers  in  the  course  of  policy  they  had 
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hitherto  seen  fit  to  piu'sue.  As  they  were  re- 
sponsible to  parliament,  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  publish  their  acts  before  the  legislature  met, 
in  imitation  of  those  governments  who  had  no 
parliament  to  which  they  owned  responsibility. 
Revelations  also  might,  on  certain  contingencies, 
have  been  inconvenient  and  damaging  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  With  regard  to  the  taunt  of  cow- 
ardice which  had  been  thrown  out  against  the 
administration,  this  Lord  Clarendon  indignantly 
denied.  What  they  had  done  was  under  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  value  of  peace,  which  they 
deemed  worth  anj'' sacrifice  except  that  of  national 
honour.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  minute  detail 
of  the  diplomatic  tergiversations  of  Russia, 
through  wliich  our  ministers,  still  hoping  for  a 
peaceful  adjustment,  had  avoided  committing 
this  country  to  the  perils  and  uncertainties  of 
war,  and  by  this  pacific  conduct  they  had  placed 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  an  evil  position,  by 
making  him  the  cause  of  aggression  and  sole 
author  of  the  war.  Moreover,  this  very  delay 
had  been  serviceable  to  the  Turks,  who  had  thus 
obtained  much  valuable  time  for  completing  their 
Avarlike  preparations;  while  it  would  justify  the 
cause  to  the  British  public,  should  our  going  to 
war  be  inevitable.  In  the  course  of  discussion 
in  the  lords.  Earl  Grey  delivered  a  pertinent  i-e- 
mark,  which,  had  it  been  attended  to  at  the 
time,  and  laid  up  for  prompt  accomplishment, 
might  have  averted  much  future  disappointment 
and  disaster.  He  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  we 
should  have  interfered  at  all  in  the  dispute 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  If,  howevei-,  as  he 
feared,  war  was  inevitable,  it  should  be  carried 
on  with  vigour  and  unanimity,  and  he  trusted 
to  find  the  defect  in  the  naval  and  military  ser- 
vices which  long  peace  might  have  fostered, 
promptly  removed,  and  young  and  intelligent 
officers  appointed  to  the  command. 

The  discussions  both  in  the  lords  and  the  com- 
mons upon  the  approaching  crisis,  which  every 
day  appeared  more  inevitable,  were  both  keen 
and  frequent,  but  at  each  debate  the  asperity 
with  which  the  delay  of  the  ministers  had  been 
blamed,  became  more  temperate,  until  it  settled 
into  a  general  conviction  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did;  that,  in  fact, 
they  had  acted  well  and  wisely,  both  for  the  hon- 
our and  interests  of  the  country.  The  strength 
of  this  conviction  was  remarkably  manifested  on 
the  22d  of  February,  when  the  report  from  the 
committee  of  supply,  communicating  their  votes 
of  men  and  money,  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  the  keenest  guardian  of  the  public  purse 
that  ever  kept  watch  upon  the  national  ti'ea- 
suiy,  opened  the  discussion,  by  observing  that 
this  was  the  first  time   since  he   had  been  in 


joarliament  that  he  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
question  of  voting  the  number  of  men  for  the 
public  service.  He  deprecated  the  manner  in 
which  the  government,  and  especially  Lord 
Aberdeen,  had  been  attacked,  and  expressed  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  they  had  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  country  for  having  exhausted  every  effort 
for  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  official  jiapers, 
he  declared,  as  far  as  they  went,  showed  that 
the  past  and  the  present  administration  had 
done  everything  in  their  jiower  to  keep  aloof 
fi'om  the  quarrel  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  and  to  terminate  the  dispute  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  They  had  been  deceived  by 
over-confidence.  The  shame,  however,  was  not 
upon  them,  but  upon  the  deceiver.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  approved  the  increase  of  the 
navy,  which  he  thought  moderate,  and  consid- 
ered that  the  measures  taken  by  the  government 
were  fit  and  proper  to  protect  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind against  the  encroachments  of  a  barbarian 
power.  Thus  testified  the  venerable  octogenarian 
whose  cautious  understanding  so  many  years  had 
only  ripened  into  fuller  maturity,  and  whose 
feelings  had  been  mellowed  wdien  those  of  others 
are  so  often  soured  or  dried  up.  After  this,  who 
could  cry  out  against  the  expensiveness  of  war- 
like preparations,  or  j^reach  peace  upon  the  plea 
of  economy  ? 

Another  important  feature  in  the  approach- 
ing contest,  was  a  consideration  of  the  question 
how  far  such  countries  as  France  and  England 
could  be  justified  in  waging  a  war  against 
Christian  Russia,  in  supjjort  of  Turkey  and 
Mahometanism  ?  The  question  thus  stated  had 
often  been  urged  already,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary^, both  for  the  vindication  of  England  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public  mind,  that  it  should 
be  fairly  met  and  dealt  with.  On  this  account, 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
10th  of  March,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  for 
papei-s  respecting  the  condition  of  Christianity 
in  Turkey.  In  common  with  the  general  desire 
of  Christendom,  he  wished  that  both  parties  had 
been  I'emoved  from  their  actual  positions,  yet 
still,  being  compelled  to  choose,  he  infinitely  pre- 
ferred the  Turkish  to  the  Russian  civilization.  ■ 
He  quoted  authorities  to  show  that  while  Pro- 
testantism was  largely  on  the  increase  among 
the  Turkish  Christians,  no  diflSculties  were  in- 
terposed by  the  Ottoman  government  to  religious 
instruction;  full  permission  was  given  to  teach, 
and  to  print  religious  books,  many  of  which  were 
issued  in  the  Turkish  language.  In  Russia,  on 
the  contrary,  his  loi'dship  showed  that  no  religious 
movement  was  permitted ;  the  Bible  in  the 
Russian  tongue  was  prohibited,  and  even  the  im- 
portation of  Hebrew  Bibles;  while  as  to  Christian 
missions,  these  were  also  forbid  by  the  Russian 
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government,  even  to  the  lieatbeu  who  were 
under  its  dominion.  AVith  all  this,  the  Greek 
jiriesthood  were  continually  intriguing  for  the 
supremacy  of  their  own  church;  the  Eussiau 
consuls  were  employed  iu  the  same  object,  and 
while  the  result  was  tyranny  and  coercion,  the 
British  government  was  repeatedly  compelled  to 
interfere  against  the  arrogant  proceedings  of  these 
consular  apostles.  This,  indeed,  was  the  secret 
of  the  czar's  proceedings;  and  the  true  meaning 
of  Prince  Menschikoffs  note  was,  the  exclusive 
aggrajidizement  of  the  Greek  church  iu  the 
Turkish  dominions,  by  the  extinction  of  every 
act  in  favour  of  Protestantism  for  the  last  twenty 
years;  and  during  these  twenty  years  Turkey 
had  permitted  more  for  the  advancement  of  civi- 
lization than  Eussia  during  four  hundred.  These 
statements  were  cordially  i-eceived  by  the  house, 
and  the  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 

But  even  while  these  peaceful  negotiations 
were  pending,  the  war  had  already  been  com- 
menced on  tlie  part  of  Eussia,  by  her  occupation 
of  the  Danubian  provinces— an  aggression  which, 
in  connection  with  the  military  events  to  which 
it  led,  will  be  detailed  in  the  liistory  of  the  Cri- 
mean campaign,  of  which  it  forms  an  importjint 
episode.  And  yet,  even  although  hostilities  had 
thus  commenced  in  eai-nest,  and  such  heavy 
blows  been  struck,  the  conference  at  Vienna  had 
not  ceased  lo  mediate;  and  on  the  ')th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  following  collective  note  was  addressed 
to  the  Turkish  government:— "The  undersigned 
representatives  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Prussia,  assembled  at  a  conference  at  Vienna, 
have  received  instructions  to  declare  that  their 
respective  governments  behold  with  profound 
regret  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Russia  and  tlie  Porte,  and  desire  exceedingly, 
by  interposing  between  the  belligerent  powers, 
to  pi-event  any  fresh  eti'usion  of  blooil,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  menaces 
seriously  the  peace  of  Europe.  Eussia  having 
given  an  assurance  that  she  was  disposed  to 
treat,  and  the  undersigned  not  doubting  that  the 
Porte  is  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  they  re- 
quest, in  tlie  name  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments, to  be  informed  on  wliat  conditions  the 
Ottoman  empire  would  consent  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace." 

The  application,  though  so  late,  did  not  seem 
in  vain :  Turkey,  as  the  power  in  greatest  jeo- 
partly,  and  that  had  most  to  lose,  was  willing  to 
negotiate  anew  upon  the  status  quo,  when  an 
event  occun-ed  which  gave  all  further  hope  of 
]^eace  to  the  winds.  Irritated  at  the  successes  of 
the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  and  eager  to  recover 
her  niilitarv  prcsii(/e,  Unfisin  resolved  to  abandon 
her  professions  of  a  defensive  warfare,  for  a  blow 
that   should   recover  her  lost  reputation,  even 


though  it  might  bring  the  whole  allied  powers 
to  her  gates.  The  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  which  the  Turks  had  been  sending  rein- 
forcements, was  selected  for  the  feat;  and  the 
harbour  of  Sinope,  a  town  half-way  between 
Trebizond  and  Constantinople,  and  about  a 
hundred  leagues  from  either,  was  the  place  where 
the  storm  was  to  burst.  There  the  Turkish  fleet, 
to  the  number  of  seven  frigates,  three  corvettes, 
and  two  smaller  vessels,  were  anchored,  but  in 
A^ery  imskilful  order,  in  the  harbour,  when  on 
the  30th  of  November  the  Eussian  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  six  sail  of  the  line,  two  sailing  frigates,  and 
three  steamers,  unexpectedly  bore  down  iipon 
them.  An  action  immediately  commenced;  but 
although  the  Turks  fought  with  their  wonted 
obstinacy,  their  inferiority,  not  only  in  ships, 
men,  and  cannon,  but  also  in  position  and  nau- 
tical skill,  made  resistance  so  hopeless,  that  in  an 
action  which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  they 
lost  4000  men,  while  all  their  ships  were  de- 
stroyed or  rendered  useless  excejit  a  Turkish 
steamer,  which  escaped  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
broadsides,  and  cai-ried  the  tidings  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

By  this  horrible  deed,  whith  resembled  a 
massacre  and  a  butchery,  rather  than  a  battle, 
the  Czar  of  Eu.ssia  belied  his  professions,  upon 
the  strength  of  which  the  allied  powers  had  con- 
tinued in  treaty :  he  had  also  grossly  insulted 
England  and  France,  whose  combined  fleets  at 
that  time  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Bosphorus. 
A  day's  sail  would  have  brought  them  to  the 
scene  of  outrage,  either  to  prevent  or  avenge  it; 
but  in  the  pi-esent  state  of  aiTairs  such  a  move- 
ment was  impossible.  "The  object  (wrote  Ijord 
Clarendon  to  the  British  minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg) with  which  the  combined  fleets  were  sent 
to  Constantinople  was  not  to  attack  Eussia, 
but  to  defend  Turkey;  and  the  English  and 
French  ambassadors  were  informed  that  the 
fleets  were  not  to  assume  an  aggressive  position, 
but  that  they  were  to  ]u-otect  the  Turkish  terri- 
tory from  attack."  This  was  on  the  understand- 
ing that  whatever  naval  operations  were  under- 
taken would  be  confined  to  the  Eussian  coasts  of 
Asia,  and  a  defensive  warfare  on  the  part  of 
Eussia  ;  "  but  the  sultan's  squadron  (Lord  Clar- 
endon continued)  was  destro\-ed  while  at  anchor 
in  a  Turkish  harbour,  and  where,  consequently, 
the  English  and  French  fleets,  if  they  had  been 
present,  would  have  protected  it,  and  would  have 
repelled  the  attack."  After  the  battle,  indeed, 
the  suddenness  of  which  took  all  by  surprise,  the 
allied  fleet  sent  two  frigates  to  report  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy;  but  not  a  Eussian  ship  was 
to  be  seen :  at  the  close  of  the  engagemcTit  they 
had  hastily  withdrawn  and  taken  shelter  in 
Sebastopol. 
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The  event  at  Sinope,  wliicli  excited  equal  in- 
dignation iu  France  and  England,  drew  those 
countries  more  closely  togetiier  against  their 
common  enemy,  and  inspired  them  with  a  more 
ardent  spirit  of  resistance.  The  first  result  of 
this  was  the  entrance  of  their  combined  fleet 
into  the  Black  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  active  in- 
terference in  any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon 
the  ports  and  coasts  of  Turkey— a  movement 
against  which  Russia  absurdly  cried  out  as  an 
iniquitous  interposition.  It  was  justified,  how- 
ever, and  that  too  by  no  less  a  diplomatist  than 
Louis  Napoleon  himself,  in  an  autogi\iph  letter 
to  the  czar.  "  The  affair  at  Sinope  (he  wrote) 
was  for  us  as  painful  as  it  was  unexpected;  for  it 
matters  little  to  us  whether  or  not  the  Turks 
wished  to  convey  munitions  of  war  to  the  Kussian 
territory.  In  fact,  Russian  ships  attacked  Turk- 
ish vessels  in  the  waters  of  Turkey,  while  those 
vessels  were  riding  quietly  at  anchor  in  a  Tui'kish 
port.  Tlie  Turkish  vessels  were  destroyed,  in 
spite  of  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  wish  to 
commence  an  aggressive  war,  and  in  spite  of  the 
vicinity  of  our  squadrons.  It  was  no  longer  our 
policy  which  received  a  check,  it  was  our  military 

honour Out  of  this  feeling  arose  the 

order  given  to  our  squadrons  to  enter  the  Black 
Sea,  and  to  prevent  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  re- 
currence of  a  similar  event."  The  answer  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  retiu-ned  on  the  9th  of 
February  was  still  unctuous  with  peaceful  pro- 
fessions, and  held  out  hopes  of  an  amicable  nego- 


tiation, while  he  was  making  ari'angements  for  a 
war  at  oiUranee.  This  was  manifested  by  the 
fact,  that  only  a  day  after  his  letter  had  been 
written,  he  issued  a  ukase  for  a  military  levy 
throughout  his  dominions,  of  nin?  men  iu  eveiy 
thousand  of  the  adult  male  population.  Thi.s 
order  was  speedily  followed  by  a  proclamation, 
in  which  the  blame  of  all  that  was  to  follow  was 
transferred  to  those  who  were  thenceforth  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  enemies  of  Russia.  After 
declaiming  upon  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
his  demands,  an#  his  hopes  that  Turkey,  if  left 
to  herself,  would  have  acquiesced  in  them,  the 
czar's  manifesto  thus  continued : — "  His  imperial 
majesty's  expectations  have  been  disappointed. 
The  English  and  French  governments  have  sided 
with  Turkey,  and  the  appearance  of  the  combined 
fleets  off"  Constantinople  has  served  as  a  further 
incentive  to  its  obstinacy;  and  now  both  the 
western  powers,  without  previously  declaring 
war,  have  sent  their  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea, 
jjroclaiming  their  intention  to  protect  the  Turks, 
and  to  impede  the  free  navigation  of  our  vessels 
of  war  employed  for  the  defence  of  our  own 
coasts.  After  a  course  of  proceeding  so  unheard- 
of  amongst  civilized  nations,  we  recalled  our 
embassies  from  England  and  Finance,  and  have 
now  broken  off  all  political  intercourse  with  these 
powers."  The  proclamation  then  appealing  to 
the  superstition  of  the  people,  proceeded  to  invest 
the  ap2:iroachiug  contest  to  which  they  were  sum- 
moned with  the  character  of  a  war  in  behalf  of 


State  of  the  Port  of  Sinope  after  the  Bombardment  by  the  Russians.- 

engraved  in  L'lUustration.  18j4. 


-From  a  sketch  by  M.  A.  Duraiul  Berger, 


Christianity  itself,  against  those  godless  infiilels 
by  whom  it  was  assailed.  "  England  and  France,"  it 
said,  "have  sided  with  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
against  Russia,  combating  for  the  orthodox  faith. 
But  Russia  will  not  betray  her  holy  mission. 
....  With  this  hope,  combating  for  our  per- 
secuted brethren,  followers  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
with  one  accord  let  all  Russia  exclaim: — 'OLord, 


our  Redeemer,  whom  shall  we  fear?  may  God  be 
glorified,  and  his  enemies  be  scattered.'" 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  that  point  where 
a  proclamation  of  war  is  inevitable:  the  hostile 
parties  were  already  in  full  array,  and  standing 
front  to  front,  so  that  nothing  was  needed  but 
the  signal  of  onset.  It  was  first  given  by  France, 
as  the  stronger  and  more  interested  party,  on  the 
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27tli  of  March.  Ou  that  day,  a  message  from 
the  emperor  was  conveyed  to  the  corps  legislatif, 
announcing  that  as  Russia  had  refused  an  answer 
to  the  summons  of  France  and  England,  she  was 
thereby  placed,  \yith  respect  to  France,  in  a  state 


of  war,  and  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  it 
rested  on  Russia  alone.  This  message  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiastic  cheers  and  cries  of  ap- 
probation. A  similar  communication  was  made 
to  the  French  senate,  and  it  received  an  equally 
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Ektraxce  to  the  Bospuorus  from  the  Black  Sea.  -From  a  sketch  by  James  Newlanda,  C.E. 


cordial  welcome.  France  was  now  as  eager  for 
a  war  with  Russia  as  ever  she  liad  been  for  the 
invasion  of  England;  while  of  all  the  coadjutors 
she  could  have  found,  none  was  so  welcome  as 
her  ancient  enemy,  whose  valour  she  had  so 
often  tried,  and  u))on  whose  steady  co-operation 
she  could  place  unhesitating  reliance.  In  Pari.s, 
and  over  the  whole  empire,  the  military  spirit  of 
the  people,  so  long  suspended,  was  awakened 
into  full  life;  and  while  they  recognized  in  this 
union  of  tlie  power  of  France  and  England  the 
full  realization  of  tlieir  great  Napoleon's  fondest 
wish,  an  additional  pi'omise  of  success  seemed  to 
be  imparted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  under  Napo- 
leon's nephew  that  this  combination  liad  been 
formed,  and  by  whom  its  eflbrts  would  be  mainly 
directed. 

It  was  only  the  day  after,  that  a  similar  pro- 
clamation of  war  against  Russia  was  issued  on  the 
])art  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged among  us  that  forbearance  had  been  ex- 
ercised to  the  last;  that  delay  had  reached  its 
utmost  limit,  and  that  fruitless  negotiation  must 
now  be  exchanged  for  decisive  action.  So  eager 
indeed,  for  some  time,  had  been  the  national 
feeling,  that  the  caution  and  reluctance  of  our 
ministers  had  been  blamed  as  lukewarmness,  and 
sometimes  I'eproached  as  cowardice  or  even  some- 
thing worse.  It  was  therefore  with  no  ordinary 
stir  and  excitement  that  tlie  royal  message  to 
l)arliament  was  delivered  by  tlie  lord-chancellor 


in  the  following  words.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  chief  purport  of  such  a  proclamation,  con- 
veyed in  tlie  expressive  word  u-ar,  is  not  once 
mentioned  throughout — and  yet  how  thoroughly 
all  its  stern  realities  are  implied! — 

"  Victoria  R. 

"  Her  majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  acquaint  the 
house  that  the  negotiations  in  which  her  ma- 
jesty, in  concert  with  her  allies,  has  for  some 
time  past  been  engaged  with  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  have  terminated,  and 
that  her  majesty  feels  bound  to  afford  active  as- 
sistance to  her  ally  tlie  sultan  against  unjn-o- 
voked  aggression. 

"  Her  majesty  has  given  directions  for  laying 
before  the  house  copies  of  such  ])apers,  in  addition 
to  those  already  communicated  to  parliament,  as 
will  afford  tlie  fullest  information  with  regard  to 
the  subject  of  these  negotiations.  It  is  a  conso- 
lation to  her  majesty  to  reflect  that  no  endeavours 
have  been  wanting  on  her  part  to  preserve  to  her 
subjects  the  blessings  of  peace. 

"Her  majesty's  just  expectations  have  been 
disappointed,  and  her  majesty  i-elies  with  con- 
fidence ou  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  ou  the  exertions  of  her  brave  and 
loyal  subjects,  to  supjiort  her  in  her  determina- 
tion to  employ  the  ])ower  and  resources  of  the 
nation  for  protecting  the  dominions  of  the  sultan 
against  the  encroachments  of  Russia." 
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OT WITHSTANDING  the  appar- 
ently frivolous  character  of  the 
origin  of  this  war,  by  which  all 
Europe  was  kindled,  there  was  a 
deeper  significance  in  it  than  was 
imjilied  by  the  mere  possession  of 
the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  This  was  evident 
to  the  statesmen  of  the  different  powers  who 
either  were  engaged  in  the  com]3lex  negotiations 
it  occasioned,  or  who  watched  their  character 
and  bearings.  The  guardianship  of  the  sepulchre, 
which  the  jjossession  of  these  keys  conferred,  was 
something  very  ditfei'ent  from  a  mere  religious 
punctilio.  It  was  supj^osed  to  invest  with  the 
rights  of  a  protector  over  the  Christians  of  his 
own  church  in  the  East  the  sovereign  who  held 
it;  and  this  claim,  if  once  allowed,  would  estab- 
lish the  Russian  czar  in  the  virtual  sovereignty 
of  European  Turkey.  This  is  aj^parent  from  a 
census  that  was  taken  in  1844.  From  this  it 
appeared,  that  while  the  population  of  European 
Turkey  amounted  to  15,000,000,  only  2,100,000 
of  these  were  of  Turkish  race,  and  not  more 
than  4,550,000  iu  all  were  Mussulmans.  Of  the 
Christian  pai-t  of  the  population,  only  640,000 
were  Roman  Catholics,  while  there  were  10,000,000 
belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  who  recognized 
the  czar  as  their  head,  and  regarded  the  sultan  as 
little  better  than  Antichrist.  In  Asiatic  Turkey, 
indeed,  the  proportions  were  very  different, 
there  being  16,000,000  Mahometans  to  only 
3,000,000  Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  but 
the  latter  could  be  dangerous  subjects,  more 
especially  when  countenanced  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  Russian  army.  It  was  therefore  no 
trivial  matter  to  Turkey  whether  these  keys 
Vol.  IV. 


were  given  to  the  custody  of  the  Greek  or  the 
Latin  church,  whether  they  were  held  by  the 
Emperor  of  France  or  of  Russia.  As  yet,  indeed, 
the  rayahs,  or  Greek  Christians  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  had  shown  no  outward  tokens  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  designs  of  Russia;  but  iu  the 
midst  of  Mahometan  intolei-ance  and  provoca- 
tion, who  could  tell  how  long  this  forbearance 
might  last  ?  When  the  war  broke  out,  the 
imderhand  proceedings  of  these  rayahs  against 
the  allied  armies,  showed  how  completely  their 
sympathies  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Russian  sovereign. 

As  this  claim  of  the  czar  to  a  protectorship 
in  the  empire  of  another  ^^ower  created  an  im- 
perium  in  imperio  which  had  a  startling  appear- 
ance to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  was  certain,  on 
being  put  forth,  to  create  much  cavil  and  debate, 
some  show  of  political  right  was  necessary  to 
fortify  his  assumption.  For  this  purpose,  there- 
fore, he  adduced  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  estab- 
lished between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1774,  by 
the  7th  and  14th  articles  of  which  he  laid  claim 
to  this  imreasonable  protectorship.  But  these 
articles,  when  examined,  could  bear  no  such  in- 
terpretation. By  the  7th  article,  nothing  more 
is  conceded  than  the  following: — "The  Sublime 
Porte  promises  to  protect  constantly  the  Christian 
religion  and  its  churches;  and  also  it  allows  the 
ministers  of  the  imperial  court  of  Russia  to  make, 
on  all  occasions,  representations  as  Avell  in  favour 
of  the  new  church  at  Constantinople,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  the  14th  article,  as  in 
favour  of  those  who  officiate  therein."  And 
turning  to  this  last-mentioned  article,  we  find 
nothing  more  stated  than  this: — "It  is  per- 
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raitted    to    the   liigli    court  of   Russia,  in  addi-  | 
tion  to  the  chapel  built  in  the  house  of  the  niin-  ^ 
ister,  to  construct  in  the  Galata  quarter,  in  the 
stx'eet  called  Bey  Oglu,  a  public  church  of  the 
Greek  rite,  which  shall  be  always  under  the  pro-  ' 
tectiou   of   the   ministers   of   that   empire,    and 
shielded  from  all  obstruction  and  all  damage." 
Here  the  Porte  distinctly  assumes  for  itself  the 
protection  of  its  Cliristian  subjects,  and  allows  to 
Kussia  nothing  moi-e  than  the  right  of  having  a 
chapel  in  the  ambassador's  house,  and  another  in 
the  city  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  so  early  as  the  close  of  1852,  that  the 
czar  distinctly  asserted  liis  claim  to  the  protec- 
toi'ate  of  the  Turco-Christian  eastern  church;  and  j 
to  establish  his  assumption,  he  ordered  at  the  , 
same  time  a  large  body  of  troops  to  advance  to- 
wards the  frontier  of  Moldavia,  which  is  separ- 
ated from  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  by  j 
the  river  Pruth.  This  movement  of  Russia  to 
settle  the  question  by  force,  occasioned  a  rival 
and  counter-movement  on  the  pai-t  of  France  by 
sea,  and  the  Toulon  S(juadron  was  ordered  at  an 
early  j)eriod  of  the  following  year  to  set  sail  for 
the  Greek  waters.  Hot  and  hotter  waxed  the 
negotiation  of  the  rejiresentatives  of  Russia  and 
France  at  the  court  of  Constantino]>le,  while  Bri- 
tain vainly  attempted  the  office  of  umpire  and 
]5acificator,  and  the  unfortunate  sultan,  swayed 
by  either  party  alternately  and  feeling  his  danger, 
was  unable  to  ))ronouuce  a  conclusive  verdict. 
Tliis  question  of  the  contested  sepulchre,  from 
which  the  whole  strife  had  originated,  and  umler 
which  it  seemed  as  if  Turkey  must  be  finally 
crushed  to  death,  was  little  fitted  to  recommend 
Christianity  itself  either  to  him  or  to  his  sub- 
jects !  But  the  czar  had  advanced  too  far  to 
recede,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  yield;  he 
also  had  calculated  upon  the  impossibility  of  a 
union  between  France  and  England  for  a  war  in 
behalf  of  Turkish  intercst.s,  and  upon  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  his  advance  woultl  be  regarded 
as  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  Christianity  at  large. 
He"  therefore  continued  his  forward  movement. 
On  the  31st  of  ^lay,  IH.Y.i,  Count  Nesselrode  an- 
nounced to  Redschid  Pacha,  the  Turkish  min- 
ister, that  in  a  few  weeks  the  Russian  troops 
would  receive  ordei-s  to  cross  the  frontier  and 
occupy  the  )>rinci])alities,  not,  as  he  added,  to  wage 
war,  but  to  obtain  those  material  guarantees  which 
had  been  demanded  from  the  Porte;  and  on  the  2d 
and  ;3d  of  July,  two  divisions  of  the  Russian 
forces  crossed  the  Pruth.  If  anything  could  add 
to  the  insult  of  this  aggression,  it  was  the  ]>rofes- 
sions  of  peace  with  which  the  act  was  followed, 
in  the  proclamation  of  Prince  Gortschakotl',  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
He  assured  ita  Christian  and  conquered,  but  now 


acquiescent  and  contented  vassals  of  the  Porte, 
that  his  august  master  had  commanded  him  to 
occupy  their  countiy,  not  however  with  projects 
of  conquest,  or  to  modify  their  institutions  or 
political  position,  but  to  give  an  immediate  and 
effectual  protection  to  the  principalities  vmder 
certain  grave  and  suspicious  circumstances,  ori- 
ginating in  the  Ottoman  government.  The  czar, 
he  added,  had  no  design  of  an  aggressive  war 
upon  Turkey,  but  only  to  obtain  assent  to  his 
equitable  proposals;  and  this  being  obtained,  that 
the  army  of  occupation  would  immediately  return 
to  the  frontiers  of  Russia.  But  by  what  right, 
or  semblance  of  right,  had  these  forces  crossed 
the  Pruth  at  all  ?  The  provinces  were  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sultan,  and  ruled  by  hospo- 
dars  of  his  election,  and  were  not  to  be  entered 
by  the  troops  either  of  Russia  or  Turkey,  which 
were  to  be  stationed  beyond  their  frontier,  ex- 
cept for  the  repression  of  internal  disturbance. 
Such  had  been  the  latest  guarantee  between  the 
two  powers  u))on  the  subject;  but  although  there 
was  no  jiretext  of  disturbances  to  be  quelled 
either  in  Moldavia  or  Wallachia,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  fdled  these  principalities  with  his 
troops,  without  proclamation  of  war,  as  if  they 
were  his  by  right  of  conquest,  or  had  formed  a 
part  of  his  own  dominions. 

Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  the  allied 
))0wers  were  unwilling  that  Turkey  should  com- 
mit herself  by  immediately  ])roclaiining  war 
against  Russia,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  she 
was  unfit,  and  the  burden  of  which,  they  knew, 
would  ultimately  fall  upon  themselves.  Over- 
ruled accordingly  by  their  advices,  the  Ottoman 
government  confined  itself  to  remonstrances,  and 
a  new  series  of  negotiations  was  opened  up  with 
Russia  for  the  withdrawing  of  lier  troops  from 
the  Dantibian  provinces.  But  matters  had  now 
advanced  so  far  that  every  step  of  remonstrance 
or  overture  only  comi)Iicated  the  question.  Such 
was  esi)pcially  the  case  with  the  famous  Vienna 
note,  which,  after  a  conference  of  the  four  great 
jiowers  iield  at  Vienna,  was  finally  adopted,  and 
jtresented  for  the  acce]>tance  of  Russia  and 
Turkey.  This  the  czar  w:is  ready  to  subscribe, 
as  it  was  unfoi-tunately  so  expressed,  that  several 
parts  of  it  might  be  interpreted  in  favour  of  his 
claims;  but  the  Porte  was  fortunately  awake  to 
these  equivocations,  and  i-efused  to  receive  the 
note  without  certain  explanations  and  restrictions. 
The  .allied  powers  were  afterwards  obliged  to 
apjirove  of  this  caution  and  scrupulosity,  but  in 
the  meantime  it  formed  a  triumphant  a)iology  to 
the  czar  that  he  had  accepted  the  conditions  of 
the  note,  by  which  the  blame  of  further  proceed- 
ings was  thrown  on  his  antagonists.  But  the 
war  party  of  Turkey  was  weary  of  these  ]n'o- 
ceedings,  and  at  Constantinoj>le  the  popular  in- 
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dignatioii  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  War 
was  therefore  declared  against  Russia  on  the  5th 
of  October  (1853),  and  in  the  declaration,  a 
temperate  statement  was  given  of  the  concessions 
the  Ottoman  government  had  made,  and  the  in- 
juries by  which  it  had  been  jJi'Ovoked.  The 
question  about  the  holy  places  had  been  settled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  jaarties;  but  Russia  was 
still  arming  and  still  advancing.  "Is  it  not, 
then,  seeking  a  pretext  for  quarrel,"  the  manifesto 
added,  "to  insist,  as  Russia  has  done,  upon  the 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  church 
granted  by  the  Ottoman  government — privileges 
which  the  government  believes  its  honour,  its 
dignity,  and  its  sovereign  power  are  concerned 
in  maintaining,  and  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
can  neither  admit  the  interference  nor  the  sur- 
veiUance  oi  any  government  ?  Is  it  not  Russia 
which  has  occupied  with  cousidei-able  forces  the 
principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  declar- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  these  provinces  should 
serve  as  a  guarantee  until  she  had  obtained  what 
slie  desired  ?  Has  not  this  act  been  considered 
justly  by  the  Sublime  Porte  as  a  violation  of 
treaties,  and  consequently  as  a  cause  of  war? 
Have  the  other  powers  themselves  been  able  to 
come  to  any  other  decision?  Who  then  will 
doubt  that  Russia  has  been  the  aggressor?" 

Tlie  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army 
fortheDanubian  provinces  was  Omar  Pacha.  This 
remarkable  man,  originally  an  Austrian  subject, 
and  born  in  Croatia  in  1801,  had  entered  the 
Turkish  service  in  1830,  where  his  high  talents 
and  brilliant  military  career  in  Syria,  Albania, 
Koordistan,  and  Bosnia,  secured  him  the  con- 
fidence of  a  government  always  jealous  of  for- 
eigaers.  But  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  re- 
negade from  the  Christian  faith,  he  found  it  not 
so  easy  to  obviate  the  religious  scruples  or  aris- 
tocratic pride  of  those  allied  commanders  with 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  act,  and  to  most  of 
whom  he  was  superior  in  military  skill  and  ex- 
perience. On  receiving  the  war  manifesto  of 
the  Porte,  he  addressed  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief,  demanding  the 
meaning  of  his  entrance  into  the  provinces,  and 
granting  him  the  space  of  fifteen  days  to  quit 
them ;  but  to  this  the  prince  answered,  "  that  he 
had  no  orders  to  commence  hostilities,  nor  to 
conclude  peace,  nor  to  evacuate  the  princi- 
palities." It  was  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  assume 
an  aspect  of  neutrality  after  a  hostile  invasion 
had  been  committed.  But  this  neutrality  could 
not  last,  for  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  Russian 
emperor  proclaimed  war  against  Turkey  in  answer 
to  the  manifesto  of  the  Porte.  He  was  aware 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  also  proclaimed  war  against 
the  allied  powers  who  had  become  parties  in  the 
question;  but  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.      On 


the  day  that  his  troops  had  passed  the  Pruth, 
the  Rubicon  was  crossed — the  die  was  cast — re- 
treat was  impossible  without  dishonour  and 
shame ! 

Even  yet,  however,  the  western  powers  would 
fain  have  delayed  the  deadly  arbitration;  and 
in  the  hope  that  it  might 'yet  be  in  time,  they 
sent  to  Omar  Pacha,  desiring  him  not  to  cross 
the  Danube,  or  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  But 
the  warning  came  too  late.  The  pacha  was 
already  in  motion,  and  between  the  28th  of 
October  and  the  4th  "of  November,  his  army 
crossed  the  river  at  four  places,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  opposite  side,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  Russians.  The  chief  struggle 
was  at  Olteuitza,  where  the  Turks,  to  the  number 
of  9000,  had  estaUished  themselves  on  a  triangle 
formed  by  the  village  of  that  name,  the  Argis, 
and  the  Danube.  Here,  after  several  skirmishes 
in  which  the  Russians  were  unsuccessful,  they 
made  a  final  attempt  on  the  4th  of  November, 
but  were  met  with  such  spirit  that  they  were 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1200  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Several  sharp  encounters  also  ensued 
at  Kalafat  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the 
Turks  made  good  their  position  ;  but  although 
thus  far  successful,  and  in  possession  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  Omar  Pacha  did  not 
judge  it  jjrudent  to  keep  his  whole  ai'my  there, 
exposed  to  attacks  at  various  points  during 
the  winter.  He  therefore  blew  up  the  works 
he  had  constructed  at  Oltenitza,  and  recrossed 
the  river,  keeping,  however,  jjossession  of  Kala- 
fat, by  which  he  retained  his  hold  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  until  the  return  of  spiing. 
But  even  yet,  though  matters  had  proceeded  thus 
far,  the  hope  of  peace  was  not  utterly  abandoned 
by  the  four  great  ])owers  of  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  negotiations  were  still 
continued  at  Vienna  for  the  purpose,  when  the 
fearful  event  at  Sinope,  like  the  sudden  explo- 
sion of  a  mine,  scattered  protocols  and  remon- 
strances into  the  air,  or  shrivelled  them  into  dust. 
France  and  Britain  were  defied,  and  they  must 
answer  the  defiance  with  cannon-balls. 

Even  before  war  was  declared  in  form  by 
France  and  Britain  against  Russia,  each  had 
sent  an  army  to  the  East  in  behalf  of  Turkey, 
to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  This 
simple  movement  was  confounding  to  Russian 
calculations,  which  had  hitherto  believed  in  the 
impossibility  of  military  co-o]ieration  between 
two  such  rivals  as  France  and  England  ;  and  in 
this  confidence,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  per- 
severed in  his  aggression  upon  Turkey  until  it 
was  too  late  to  arrest  its  progress.  Tlie  British 
array  consisted  of  four  divisions,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-gen ei'al  Sir  George  Brown,  and  Major- 
generals  the  Duke   of  Cambridge,  Sir  de  Lacy 
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Evans,  and  Sir  Eichartl  England,  and  a  division  !  Balkan.     "  The  peniusnla  of  Gallipoli,"'  iLe  eni- 


of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Lucan.  It  was  a  new  and  spirit-stirring  spec- 
tacle for  London,  after  so  many  years  of  peace, 
when  the  guards  were  marched  through  its  streets 
for  embarkation  ;  and  the  huzzaing  crowds  who 
admired  the  stalwart  forms  and  bold  soldiei-ly 
demeanour  of  this  large  body  of  troops,  ima- 
gined that  nothing  could  resist  such  a  force, 
and  already  saw  victories  swarming  in  clusters 
around  their  standards.  Even  those  whose 
fancies  were  more  sober,  imagined  that  the 
hostile  demonstration  of  the  two  western  powers 
would  be  enough,  and 
that  Russia  would  desist 
from  lier  enterprise  as 
soon  as  the  allied  armies 
had  landed.  The  troops 
set  sail  from  England  on 
the  28th  of  February, 
1854,  and  disembai'king 
at  Malta,  where  they  re- 
mained till  the  31st  of 
March,  they  then  pro- 
ceeded to  rialli|ioli,  in 
European  Turkey,  at 
wliich  jdace  they  already 
found  the  French  army 
arriving  by  successive  de- 
tachments. Tlie  Frencli 
force  had  for  its  coni- 
mander-iu-chief,tlic  Mar- 
shal St.  Arnaud,  ])revi- 
ously  minister  at  war, 
and  under  him  were 
Genei*als  Caurobert  and 
Bosquet,  comniandci*3  of  the  first  and  second 
divisions.  The  brigade  of  cavalry  was  under 
General  d'AUonvillo,  and  the  first  corj^s  of  re- 
serve under  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  A 
second  corps  of  infantry,  as  a  body  of  reserve, 
was  commanded  by  General  Forey,  and  a  re- 
serve brigade  of  cavalry  by  General  C'a.ssargnalles. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  Lord  Raglan,  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, distinguished  in  the  war  of  the 
Peninsula  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somer-set,  arrived  at  Gallipoli. 

This  locality,  upon   which  the  allied  armies 
were  for  the  present  encamped,  was  not  only  un 


Lord  Haglas. — From  a  i»rtrait  by  Andrew  Morton 


peror  wrote  in  his  instructions  to  General  St. 
Arnaud,  "  is  selected  as  the  princij^al  site  of  dis- 
embarkation, because  it  should  be,  as  a  strate- 
getical  point,  the  basis  of  our  operations — that  is 
to  say,  the  place  of  arms  for  our  depots,  our  am- 
bulances, and  our  provisions — and  from  whence 
we  may  with  facility  march  forward  or  re-em- 
bark. That  will  not  hinder  you  on  your  ar- 
rival, should  you  consider  it  advisable,  from 
lodging  one  or  two  divisions  in  the  barracks,  to 
be  found  either  at  the  west  of  Constantinople  or 
at  Scutari.  So  long  as  you  are  not  in  fi  ont  of 
the  enemy,  the  dispersion 
of  your  forces  will  cause 
no  inconvenience,  and  the 
presence  of  your  troops  at 
Constantinople  may  pro- 
duce a  good  moral  etTect ; 
but  if  by  chance,  jifter 
having  advanced  towards 
the  Balkans,  you  are  con- 
strained to  make  a  move- 
ment in  retreat,  it  will  lie 
of  much  more  advantage 
to  regain  the  coast  of  Gal- 
li|)oli  than  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  Rus- 
sians will  never  venture 
from  Adriauople  to  Con- 
stantinople, with  an  army 
of  G0,000  good  troops  on 
their  right  flank."  To 
work  then  went  the  two 
armies  to  entrench  them- 
selves upon  this  specified 
territory,  each  in  a  sjurit  of  generous  emulation, 
and  both  labouring  together  in  perfect  cordi- 
ality and  good  humour.  The  lines  were  about 
seven  miles  long,  running  along  the  crest  of  a 
natural  ridge  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  Sea 
of  ^larmora.  When  these  works  were  nearly 
finished,  the  allied  forces  were  removed  to  the 
Bosphorus,  the  British  landing  at  Scutari  on  the 
east  side  of  that  narrow  strait,  and  the  French 
occupying  the  European  side  of  the  l^.osphorus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinojile.  Thus 
the  Turkish  capital  was  jnotected  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  20,000  French   and   10,000  British 


comfortable  as  a  place  of  military  occupation,  but  |  bayonets.     Here,  however,  they  had  not  long  to 


ap]iarently  useless  for  the  purposes  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  was  too  remote  from  the  Turkish 
armies  to  give  them  aid,  and  from  Constanti- 
nople itself  to  prevent  a  Russian  march  upon 
the  capital.  But  the  fortification  of  this  remote 
peninsula  had  been  the  plan  of  the  French  em- 


wait,  for  the  course  of  events  demanded  their 
presence  elsewhei-e.  To  those  causes  by  which 
they  were  summoned  to  the  real  seat  of  war,  we 
shall  now  briefly  advert. 

The  campaign  between  the  Turks  and  Russians 
on  the  Danube  had  opened  at  the  commencement 


]ieror,  and  upon  this  jiost  the  two  armies  would  of  this  year  by  a  victory  of  the  former  at  the 
be  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Russians  if  they  at-  '  village  of  Citate  over  the  troops  of  the  czar, 
tempted,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  to  cross  the  ,  The  Russians  were  anxious  to  commence  their 
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operations  against  Kalafat,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  but  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
dislodge  the  Turks  from  several  villages  be- 
tween Cioroiue  and  Radovan.  Skirmishes  to 
this  effect  had  been  frequent  between  the  Cos- 
sacks and  the  Turkish  cavalry,  until  the  6th  of 
January,  when  a  considerable  body  of  the  Turkish 
cavalry  boldly  attacked  the  Russian  lines  at 
Citate,  and  the  skirmish  deepened  into  a  general 
engagement,  in  which  horse,  foot,  and  artillery 
all  came  into  full  play.  The  battle  lasted  till 
night,  and  after  desperate  efforts  of  the  Russians 
to  maintain  their  slight  fortifications,  they  were 
dislodged  from  them  by  the  Turks,  who  remained 
masters  of  the  field.  The  Russians,  on  being  re- 
inforced, made  strenuous  attempts  during  the 
four  following  days  to  recover  their  position,  but 
wei-e  met,  and  in  almost  every  instance  foiled, 
by  Omar  Pacha  and  his  gallant  Osmanlis. 

These  indecisive  operations  on  the  Danube, 
which  tended  to  raise  the  courage  and  confidence 
of  the  Turks,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  war  upon 
a  grander  scale  as  soon  as  France  and  England 
were  known  to  have  combined  for  the  defence  of 
Turkey.  Russia  felt  that  she  must  now  have ' 
recourse  to  more  decisive  measures — that  she 
must  once  more  force  the  passages  of  the  Balkan, 
and  strike  a  blow  at  the  head  of  her  enemy 
before  this  foreign  aid  could  be  available  to 
ward  it  off.  For  this  purpose,  Kalafat,  which 
was  well  protected  by  earthworks,  and  gai'risoned 
by  30,000  Turks,  must  be  watched  by  at  least 
one-half  of  the  Russian  army;  the  small  Turkish 
forts  between  the  Dobrudscha  and  Silistria  must 
be  stormed  and  occupied,  and  a  force  left  to  keep 
the  Turkish  garrisons  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  in  check.  These  ijreliminaries  to  the 
important  attempt  upon  the  Balkan  were  com- 
menced with  such  spirit  as  pi-omised  to  be  suc- 
cessful: the  Russian  right  was  placed  so  eftec- 
tually  as  to  keep  Kalafat  in  check,  while  the 
left  was  skilfully  conveyed  across  the  Danube  at 
three  points,  notwithstanding  a  keen  opposition 
both  from  the  Turks  and  the  weather.  The 
small  forts  in  the  Dobrudscha  and  other  places 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  nothing  apparently 
remained  for  them  to  do  but  to  advance  upon 
Silistria,  Varna,  and  Schumla,  as  they  had  done 
in  1828.  But  this  march  through  the  bleak 
barren  Dobrudscha  would,  even  if  uninterrupted, 
have  been  a  difficult  one;  every  hour  increased 
the  chances  of  interruption  from  the  armies  of 
France  and  England,  which  were  now  entering 
upon  the  Turkish  soil;  and  the  designs  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  at  present  in  treaty  respecting  the 
part  they  should  take  in  Turkish  affairs,  were  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  anxiety  -to  Czar  Nicholas. 
These  causes  for  hesitation  continued  until  the 
French  and  English  armies  were  encamped  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  in 
readiness  to  act  wherever  circumstances  might 
require.  And  these  allies  of  the  Turks  had  not 
long  to  remain  in  uncertainty,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  Omar  Pacha,  and  a  war  council 
which  he  held  with  the  Turkish  ministers  and 
the  commanders  of  both  armies  at  Varna,  on  the 
18th  of  May.  His  earnest  advice  was  that  an 
Anglo-French  army  should  occupy  tlie  country 
between  Varna  and  Schumla,  so  as  to  keep  the 
Russians  in  check  from  Chernavoda  to  Kostendje, 
while  he  was  pi-osecuting  the  war  in  Wallachia. 
The  occupation  of  Varna  was  of  especial  import- 
ance, as  a  movement  from  this  point  could  be 
made  uj^on  Schumla  and  the  jaasses  of  the  Balkan 
with  equal  facility,  and  the  whole  Russian  jilan 
of  invasion  frustrated.  "With  similar  ease,  troops 
could  Ije  sent  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea,  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Sebastopol.  His  representations 
and  arguments  pi-evailed,  seconded  as  they  were 
by  a  visit  which  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  made  to  Pravadi  and  Schumla,  and  an 
inspection  of  the  Turkish  army,  and  accord- 
ingly the  armies  of  France  and  England,  now 
considerably  reinforced,  were  transported  from 
Scutari  by  the  Black  Sea  on  the  28th  of  May. 


Omar  Pacha. — From  a  French  lithograph. 

From  these  land  operations  we  must  turn 
our  attention  to  those  which  wei-e  going  on  at 
sea,  of  which  the  French  and  English  navies  now 
held  possession,  the  Ru.5sian  ships  of  war  being 
shut  up  in  Sebasto|)ol.  It  was  upon  this  element 
that  active  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the 
British,  and  the  event  was  nothing  less  than  the 
bombardment  of  Odessa.  The  moving  cause  of 
action  was  also  as  trivial  and  obscure  as  ever 
awoke  the  first  echoes  of  a  great  war;  for  it  con- 
sisted in  a  British  ship  carrying  a  flag  of  truce 
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having  been  fired  at,  as  was  alleged,  while  the  gov-  This  great  commercial  city,  of  nearly  80,000  in- 
ernorof  Odessa  denied  the  fact  of  such  a  violation,  habitants,  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  30,000 
But  in  spite  of  his  denial,  the  British  felt  that  soldiers,  while  her  harbour  was  filled  with  the 
the  insult  had  been  committed,  and  were  re-  j  merchant  ships  of  several  nations,  so  that  the 
solved  that  it  should  not  pass  with  impunity,  i  destructionof  such  a  place  was  certain  toatrgravate 
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Odessa,  from  the  Commercial  Quay.— From  L'niustration. 


the  resentments  of  the  impending  war.  On  the  ! 
22(1  of  April,  a  combined  lleet  of  eleven  French 
and  English  ships,  and  a  detachment  of  rocket- 
boats,  advanced  upon  the  town,  and  opened  their 
terrible  cannonade  upon  its  forts,  batteries,  and 
military  store-houses,  carefully  avoiding  the  Quar- 
antine Mole,  in  which  were  trading  ships  of  all 
nations,  with  their  flags  hoisted  at  the  m:i.st-head 
for  i)rotection,and  also  the  civic  public  buildings 
and  churches.  The  numerous  defences  of  Odessa 
returnetl  the  fire  witii  etjual  spirit,  and  for  ten 
hours  land  and  water  seemeil  to  l)e  enveloped  in 
an  atniosj)here  of  living  flame,  that  w;is  con- 
tinued until  every  battery  was  silenced  or  de- 
stroyed. On  this  occasion,  the  terrible  effects  of 
steam-ships  in  .a  bombardment  were  tlistinctly 
manifested.  The  chief  attack  was  upon  the 
Imperial  Mole,  containing  .strong  fortifications 
and  some  large  barracks, and  sheltering  numerous 
Russian  ships  of  every  description;  and  the 
steamers  in  assailing  it,  wheeled  in  a  circle  of 
half  a  mile  within  that  shallow  bay,  each  pour- 
ing in  its  heavy  fire  in  succession — forming  by 
their  movements  such  a  fantastic  waltz  of  death 
as  Holbein  could  never  have  imagined.  In  sucii 
a  )ni7ee  of  destructive  fire,  it  was  im|)Ossible  to 
avoid  the  buihlings  which  the  assailants  were 
desirous  of  sparing;  and  the  obstinacy  or  con- 
fusioiv  of  the  Russian  authorities,  wlio,  during 
the  whole  cannonade,  exliibited  no  flag  upon  their 
public  edifices  and  defences,  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  a  jiacific  character,  only 
served  to  involve  all  in  one  remoi'seless  destruc- 
tion. Thus,  when  the  cannonade  ended,  church 
and  palace  had  fallen  as  well  as  the  fort  or 
battery,  and  half  of  the  inhabitants  had  their 
li(»mi's  d.^itioved.      But  the  jjreatest  wonder  of 


all,  and  signally  illustrating  the  advantages  of 
an  attack  by  steam-ships  and  their  heavy  ai'tillery, 
was  exhibited  in  the  trivial  loss  sustained  b}'  the 
victors,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the 
Russians.  Of  the  English,  not  more  than  one 
man  was  killed,  and  eight  or  nine  men  wounded. 
The  French  had  oidy  two  men  killed,  and  two 
wounded,  and  that,  also,  not  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  but  a  mischance  from  one  of  their  own 
gun.s.  Of  the  loss  of  the  Russians  in  killetl  and 
wounded,  no  reckoning  could  be  obtained;  but 
fi'om  the  havoc  of  shot  and  fire,  and  the  exj>losion 
of  ])owder  magazines,  it  must  have  lieen  of  a 
fearful  amount.  Wlien  this  aflfair  was  ended, 
the  czar  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  it  by 
exciting  the  fanaticism  of  his  subjects  against 
the  French  and  English;  and  accordingly,  he 
publi.shed  a  proclamation,  setting  forth  the  im- 
])iety  of  the  allies  in  having  attacked  Odessa 
upon  a  Sunday,  when  the  inhabitimts  "were 
assenil)led  in  the  ortho<lox  temples  to  celebrate 
the  death  of  the  Son  of  God  crucified  for  the 
redemi>tion  of  humanity."'  He  then  represented 
in  the  same  maliifesto,  that  these  profane  in- 
vaders had  been  gluriously  repul.'^ed  by  his  va- 
loi-ous  troops;  and  finally,  to  signalize  this  de- 
fence, he  allowed  the  public  works  that  had 
been  destroyed  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Odessa,  while  he  rewarded 
Baron  Osten-Sacken,  its  governor,  with  the  oi-der 
of  St.  Andrew.  As  for  the  allied  fleets,  they 
repaired  after  this  bombardment  to  Sebastopol, 
and  challenged  the  Ru.ssian  ships  of  war  to  come 
forth  to  a  fair  encounter,  an  invitation  which 
the  enemy,  being  of  inferior  force,  judged  fit  to 
decline. 

The  scene  of  interest  now  shifted  to  Silistria, 
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the  bombardment  of  which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  Russians,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Paskiewitsch.  It  was 
begun  at  the  time  that  Lord  Raghui  and  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  had  visited  Pravadi  and  Schumla, 
previous  to  the  embarkation  of  their  troops  for 
Varna.  For  this  assault  the  Russians  had  made 
considerable  preparations,  by  conveying  the 
heavy  materials  for  a  siege  across  the  Danube  in 
the  earlier  part  of  May;  and  the  gallant  defence 
of  this  fortress  by  the  Turks  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  the  war.  The  chief 
fortifications  of  Silistria  consisted  of  earthworks, 
in  the  raising  of  which  the  Turks  were  indefa- 
tigable ;  and  as  their  construction  and  defence 
required  little  scientific  or  strategetical  skill,  no 
bulwarks  could  have  been  better  suited  to  the 
rude  bold  hearts  that  rallied  behind  them.  Of 
these  works,  the  principal  was  called  Arab  Tapia 
or  Tepe,  about  2000  yards  in  advance  of  the 
ramparts  of  Silistria;  and  behind,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1000  yards,  was  Vlanli  Tepd.  These 
were  I'elied  upon  as  the  chief  defences  of  the  for- 
tress, although  they  were  only  earthen  mounds  of 
three  sides,  while  the  fourth  was  entirely  open; 
and  as  they  were  in  the  direction  of  Rasova,  from 
which  the  besiegers  were  to  advance,  they  would 
naturally  endure  the  fii'st  and  chief  brunt  of  the 
encounter.  As  it  was  necessary  to  become  mas- 
ters of  these  works  before  Silistria  could  be  in- 
vested, the  Russians  assailed  them  with  all  the 
formidable  and  complicated  resources  of  a  siege — 
with  parallels,  zigzags,  batteries,  and  mines — and 
twice  they  succeeded  in  penetrating  within  the 
Arab  Tepe,  while  eight  mines  were  exploded  be- 
neath its  ram])ai'ts,  and  fifty  yards  of  its  front 
line  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  But  as  often 
as  the  enemy  entered,  they  were  driven  back 
by  the  intrepid  Turks;  and  as  fast  as  the  works 
were  destroyed  they  were  repaired,  or  new  ones 
constructed:  the  unflinching  courage  of  the  be- 
sieged compensated  for  the  feebleness  of  these 
protections,  and  made  them  as  formidable  as  if 
they  had  been  i-amparts  of  the  living  rock.  In 
this  unwonted  fashion,  the  Russian  strategy  was 
encountered  by  a  pertinacity  for  which  it  was 
not  prepared,  and  the  resistance  protracted  long 
beyond  the  time  at  which,  according  to  estab- 
lished calculations,  the  place  should  have  sur- 
rendered, or  been  destroj^ed.  Nor  was  Omar 
Pacha  neglectful  in  reinforcing  the  almost  over- 
borne garrison  with  fresh  means  of  i-esistance. 
Silistria,  he  well  knew,  was  the  Thermopylae  by 
which  the  invasion  of  Turkey  was  to  find  its  en- 
trance; and  on  the  4th  of  June,  he  sent  forward 
30,000  men  to  the  rescue,  who  succeeded  in  en- 
tering the  outwoi'ks  by  breaking  through  the 
Russian  lines.  Four  days  after,  1000  Turkish 
soldiers  were  equally  successful,  by  stealing  at 


midnight  into  the  place,  over  the  corpses  of  the 
Russians  who  had  fallen  in  heaps  during  the 
assault.  In  this  wonderful  defence,  also,  it  was 
well  for  the  undisciplined  Turks  that  they  were 
not  without  the  direction  of  European  skill, 
science,  and  genius,  and  that  they  had  the  wis- 
dom to  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages. 
Their  brave  commander,  Mussa  Pacha,  was  slain 
by  a  cannon-ball,  and  the  remaining  officers  were 
little  fitted  to  direct  the  enthusiasm  of  their  fol- 
lowers, or  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  But  in 
Silistria,  there  were  two  English  officers,  Captain 
Butler  and  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  both  belonging 
to  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  to  their 
exertions  the  length  and  success  of  the  defence 
are  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  They  threw  them- 
selves into  the  place  as  volunteers;  their  superior 
abilities  were  at  once  recognized  by  the  defenders; 
and  while  their  gallant  example  animated  the 
courage  of  the  Turks,  their  skilful  directions  were 
implicitly  adojated  in  the  plans  by  which  every 
attack  of  the  assailants  was  baffled.  Lieutenant 
Nasmyth  happily  survived  the  siege,  to  enjoy  the 
rewards  which  his  gallant  devotedness  had  so 
justly  won;  but  not  so  Captain  Butler,  who  died 
exhausted  by  an  endemic  fever,  brought  on  by 


Costumes  of  the  Turkish  Army,  1854. 

1 ,  Foot  artillery.  2,  Chasseur.  3,  Infantry  of  the  line,  sergeant.  4.  Bashi-Boozook. 

the  incredible  fatigues  of  his  anxious  and  mani- 
fold exertions.  It  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude,  that  by  their  interposition  not  only 
Silistria  was  saved,  but  the  French  and  English 
armies  spared  from  the  necessity  of  a  campaign 
on  the  Danube,  where  the  pestilent  miasma  of 
marsh  and  vapour  would  probably  have  been 
more  destructive  than  the  sword. 
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Ill  the  meantime,  while  the  siege  of  this  ob- 
stinate fortress  was  continued,  the  ardour  of  the  | 
Russians  was  not  only  damped  by  the  i-esistance  ' 
they  encountered,  but  by  the  establishment  of 
the  allied  armies  at  Varna.  By  this  movement, 
which  brought  sach  a  formidable  enemy  so  nigh 
the  seat  of  action,  they  were  obliged  not  only  to 
waste  time  in  strengthening  their  fortifications 
for  the  ])urpose  of  guai-ding  against  an  attack 
fi'om  without,  but  to  jn-ovide  in  case  of  the  worst 
for  a  retreat.  The  same  cause  prevented  their 
complete  investment  of  Silistria,  by  comi)elling  \ 
them  to  keep  their  forces  together,  instead  of  ex-  j 
tending  them  so  widely  as  an  investment  would  j 
have  required.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  grand 
assault  was  to  be  made,  and  after  the  explosion 
of  mines  and  a  terrible  cannonade,  the  Russian 
army  was  ordered  to  advance.  But  instead  of 
starting  to  the  summons  as  they  were  wont,  they 
stood  sullenly  in  their  ranks,  and  refused  to  move: 
a  dispiriting  and  wasting  sickness  was  added  to 
their  other  calamities,  and  alarmed  at  tlieir  un- 
Avillingness  for  action,  their  commander  post- 
poned the  assault  to  the  following  day.  But 
twice  they  were  driven  back  from  the  frail 
eartlien  defences,  and  when  the  order  was  given  ' 
for  a  third  onset,  they  wavered  and  paused. 
On  this,  their  coraniaudei's  threw  themselves 
into  the  front  line,  but  only  to  share  the  usual 
fate  of  a  forlorn  liope.  Prince  Paskiewitsch 
was  slightly,  and  Prince  Gortschakotf  severely 
wounded ;  Count  Orloff,  General  Luders,  and 
General  Schilders,  who  had  taken  Silistria  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  earlier,  were  all  struck  down 
with  dangerous  hurts ;  and  of  the  superior  offi- 
cers, few  were  withdrawn  from  the  deadly  fire 
without  being  incai)acitated  for  duty,  so  that  the 
chief  command  had  to  devolve  upon  new  leaders. 
After  this  failure,  the  next  great  assault  was 
made  on  the  night  of  the  18tli  of  June,  and  it 
was  commenced  with  an  explosion  of  mines,  by 
which  a  gap  was  made  in  the  Turkish  ]iara])et 
nearly  twelve  yards  long.  But  the  Russians  on 
advancing  to  this  breach,  found  a  new  wall  that 
had  been  raised  behind  it  manned  with  troojjs, 
and  bristling  with  guns,  at  which  unexpected  , 
ajij^arition  they  fell  back  and  retired.  The 
Turks  then  rushed  out  of  their  new  entrenchment 
to  repair  the  old,  which  they  did  in  spite  of  a  heavy  ' 
fire  of  musketry;  and  as  fast  as  one  man  fell  in  | 
the  breach,  another  and  still  another  came  for- 
ward, and  worked  spade  in  hand,  while  their 
officers,  coolly  smoking  their  chibouques  under 
cover  of  tlie  parapet,  indicated  by  a  wave  of  their 
pipes  the  places  at  which  the  woi'k  was  to  be 
carried  on. 

During  forty  days  this  hopele.sa  siege  of  Silistria 
was  continued  before  it  was  reluctantly  aban- 
doned in  despair,  and  the  means  brought  against 


it  both  of  troops  and  materiel  attested  the 
heroism  with  which  the  defence  was  maintained. 
The  Russians  had  eight  batteries  armed  with 
artillery  of  very  heavy  calibre,  extending  in  a  con- 
cave curve  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  to 
the  outworks  of  the  fortress;  they  had  sixty  guns 
in  position  at  Silistria,  that  threw  out  more  than 
fifty  thousand  projectiles  of  .shot  and  shell;  they 
constructed  more  than  three  miles  of  apjiroaches, 
and  sprang  six  mines ;  and  by  wounds  and 
disease  they  lost  12,000  men  in  this  memorable 
siege.  And  yet  they  gained  not  a  foot  of  ground, 
and  were  obliged  to  leave  the  outer  mud  wall 
against  which  their  force  had  been  broken,  still 
in  the  hands  of  its  defenders,  although  it  had 
been  crushed  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  earth  by 
mine  and  cannonade.  If  Turkey  is  doomed  to 
extinction  at  no  very  distant  day,  in  spite  of 
Euro])ean  alliances  for  her  preservation,  the  re- 
membrance of  this  noble  defence  of  Silistria  will 
be  a  sunset  upon  her  departure,  and  will  serve 
to  give  dignity  to  her  downfall. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russians  after  raising  the 
siege  of  Silistria,  was  a  signal  for  the  Turkish 
army  to  advance,  which  it  did  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  by  recrossing  the  Danube;  and  on  the 
8th  it  inflicted  a  partial  defeat  upon  the  enemy 
at  Ginrgevo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about 
forty-five  miles  from  Bucharest,  which  still  fur- 
ther confirmed  the  despondency  of  the  Russians. 
The  latter,  abandoning  their  camp  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  stores,  fell  back  in  full  retreat 
upon  Bucharest;  but  after  a  short  stay  in  that 
city,  they  retired  to  the  line  of  the  Sireth,  upon 
which  the  Turks  took  quiet  possession  of  the  old 
Wallachian  caj)ital.  By  this  time,  indeed,  Wal- 
lachia  was  no  longer  to  be  a  residence  or  a  shel- 
ter to  the  Russian  arras,  whether  in  victory  or 
defeat,  as,  after  long  hesitation,  Austria  had  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  the  Sublime  Porte  on  the 
14th  of  June,  by  which  the  existence  of  the 
Turkish  empire  in  its  present  limits  was  recog- 
nized, and  the  use  of  every  means  pledged  to  ob- 
tain the  evacuation  of  the  principalities  by  the 
Russians.  The  Austrian  army  of  occupation  for 
these  purposes  was  to  be  stationed  in  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  subject  entirely  to  the  authority 
of  its  own  commander-in-chief,  who  was  to  in- 
form the  general  of  the  Turkish  army  of  his 
operations;  and  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  re- 
stored between  the  sultan  and  the  czar,  tliis 
Austrian  army  of  occupation  was  to  be  with- 
drawn. This  position  of  a  neutral  arbiter  whicli 
Austria  at  hist  consented  to  assume,  did  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  or  the  wishes  of  the  friends 
of  Turkey;  but  it  was  thought  by  some,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  matters,  it  was  as  much 
as  the  court  of  Vienna  could  offer,  consis- 
tently with  its  late  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  czai- 
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for  his  effectual  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the 
Austrian  army  for  the  occupation  of  the  pro- 
vinces commenced  its  march  into  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  and  established  its  head-quarters  at 
Bucharest,  by  which  all  further  collision  between 
the  Turkish  and  Russian  forces  on  these  terri- 
tories was  prevented.  By  this  movement,  it 
might  be  said  that  both  j^arties  were  equally 
benefited;  for  while  Omar  Pacha  was  thus  rid 
of  the  defence  of  these  ])rovinces,  and  of  the  pre- 


sence of  a  dangerous  enemy  that  might  still  have 
proved  too  hai'd  for  him,  Russia,  by  the  with- 
drawing of  its  army,  was  enabled  to  strengthen 
the  means  of  its  resistance  in  the  Crimea.  It 
was  upon  the  French  and  the  English,  for  whom 
this  portion  of  the  war  was  reserved,  that  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  evil  was  to  fall. 

Of  these  armies  of  the  allies,  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  removal  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantiuo])le  to  Varna.  It  took  place 
simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the 
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siege  of  Silistria,  and  at  Varna  they  continued 
inert,  although  exercising,  by  their  neainiess  to 
the  scene  of  active  operations,  a  pai'aly zing  influ- 
ence upon  the  Russians.  Even  this  inaction, 
however,  was  accomjDanied  with  such  melancholy 
as  well  as  important  consequences,  that  it  forms 
an  episode  which  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a 
mere  casual  notice. 

Varna,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria,  is  a  fortified 
town  and  seaport,  160  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Constantinople,  and  contains  about  14,000  inha- 
bitants. Its  site  is  a  gentle  height  on  the  north- 
west side  of  a  semicircular  bay  formed  by  two 
rocky  promontories;  and,  like  many  other  towns 
which  have  been  for  a  length  of  time  in  possession 
of  the  Tui'ks,  it  exhibits  the  usual  melancholy 
symptoms  of  neglect  and  decay;  for  it  is  but 
slightly  fortified,  its  houses,  which  are  chiefly  of 
wood,  are  irregularly  placed,  and  it  has  no  public 
buildings  but  a  few  mosques.  The  British  troops 
had  their  encampment  at  Aladyn,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  town;  and  seldom  have  war-tents 
been  pitched  in  a  more  beautiful  landscape,  con- 
sisting of  meadows  so  richly  wooded  and  watered 
as  to  resemble  the  choicest  rural  scenes  of  Eng- 
land: it  was  this  alluring  home  resemblance  that 
determined  the  selection  of  the  spot.  During  the 
whole  time  of  their  residence  at  Varna,  the  French 
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and  English,  both  officers  and  common  soldiers, 
vied  with  each  other  in  deeds  of  kindness  and 
mutual  accommodation,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
centuries  of  jirevious  hostility  had  only  inspired 
them  with  a  deeper  i-espect  for  each  other,  and 
a  more  ardent  desire  to  be  connected  by  the  ties 
of  an  enduring  fellowship.  The  greatest  griev- 
ance, indeed,  that  first  began  to  be  experienced 
as  a  common  calamity  was  the  inactivity  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  this  the  more,  as 
they  could  occasionally  hear  the  faint,  sullen 
boom  of  the  distant  cannonades,  which  proclaimed 
that  there  was  stirring  work  going  on  at  Silistria. 
But  this  feeling  was  raised  to  tenfold  intensity 
when  tidings  arrived  that  the  Turks  had  been 
successful — that  the  siege  was  raised — that  the 
enemy  had  retreated  none  could  tell  whither; 
and  "  When  shall  we  have  a  brush  with  the  Rus- 
sians T'  was  now  the  prevalent  cry.  They  were 
also  in  full  force  for  a  great  united  enterprise,  in 
consequence  not  only  of  the  reinforcements  that 
had  arrived  from  England  and  France,  but  the 
addition  of  some  Tui-kish  and  Egyptian  bat- 
talions. Forty  thousand  men  were  encamped 
around  the  walls  of  Varna,  while  every  street 
was  crowded  with  soldiery  who  scarcely  could 
find  room  to  move.  It  was  an  assemblage  well 
fitted  for  the  visit  of  an  Asiatic  pestilence,  and 
the  Destroyer  came  at  the  summons. 
403 
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Oil  this  occasion,  the  visitation  was  of  that 
latest  and  deadliest  phase  which  the  plague — that 
terrible  scourge  of  humanity  from  the  earliest 
ages — has  now  assumed:  it  was  the  cholera.  Pre- 
vious to  its  arrival,  fever  and  dysentery  had  been 
pi'evalent  among  the  troops,  owing  in  great  part 
to  their  immoderate  use  of  cucumbers  and  water- 
melons, and  the  pernicious  raki  or  brandy  of  the 
country;  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  July,  it 
was  found  that  these  diseases  had  deepened  into 
confirmed  cholera.  The  first  to  be  visited  were 
the  French,  and  among  them  the  progress  of  the 
disease  was  so  rapid,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
clear  out  their  hospital  at  Varna,  which,  though 
a  very  large  building,  was  too  confined  for  the 
number  of  patients,  and  treat  their  cases  in  the 
open  field.  It  was  melancholy  to  witness  the  effects 
of  the  first  impressions  of  the  malady  upon  these 
men,  before  it  had  taken  confirmed  possession: 
the  laugh,  the  song,  the  jest,  so  essential  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  soldiei-'s  existence,  wei'e  no 
longer  heard;  they  listlessly  sat  still,  or  moved 
with  .slow  and  heavy  steps;  and  when  the  first 
touch  of  the  disease  was  felt,  liowever  lightly,  it 
was  received  as  a  death-sentence  from  which 
there  Avas  no  apjieal.  The  English  .army  was 
soon  to  be  allied  with  them  in  suffering  and  loss, 
for  on  the  23d  of  July,  it  broke  out  in  their 
encampment  witli  equal  violence,  wherein  men 
and  olHeers  were  equally  the  victims,  and  fifteen  or 
sixteen  deaths  in  the  hospital  was  the  usual  return 
of  each  day's  medical  report.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  choice  of  Aladyn  for  the  place  of  their 
encampment  had  been  a  fatal  one;  for  notwith- 
standing the  loveliness  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  and  the  abundance  of  wood  and  water, 
it  was  noted  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  the  inha- 
bitants as  a  hot-bed  of  infectious  maladies,  and 
therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  same  wiis 
the  case  with  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Devno, 
in  which  part  of  the  British  tents  were  pitched; 
for  there  disease  was  wont  to  be  so  prevalent 
in  summer  that  the  Turks  had  termed  it  the 
"  Valley  of  Death."  It  was  time  to  abandon 
this  fatal  place,  already  crowded  with  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  and  the  decimated  brigades  were 
removed  and  sjiread  over  a  wide  encampment, 
extending  over  the  country  from  Monastir  to 
Varna,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-six  miles. 
Nor  were  the  living  exhibitions  of  this  wasting 
plague  less  ajipalliug  than  the  sight  of  the  graves 
with  which  their  late  place  of  sojourn  was  ])len- 
tifully  garnished.  In  our  brigade  of  guards, 
numbering  3000  strong,  600  were  already  on  the 
sick  list;  and  when  they  were  removed  from 
Aladyn  to  Varna,  which  was  scarcely  ten  miles 
distant,  after  a  very  short  encampment,  they 
occupied  two  da^'s  in  the  march,  although  their 
packs  were  carried  for  them.     When  such  was 


the  fate  of  the  choicest  of  Bi-itain — the  men  of 
gigantic  frame  and  iron  endurance,  whom  per- 
haps no  equal  number  of  troops  on  earth  could 
have  matched — what  must  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  regiments  composed  of  men 
of  the  common  file?  It  has  been  noted,  too, 
that  the  coming  of  a  pestilence  is  often  attended 
with  a  I'ecklessness  and  impi-ovidence  among  its 
victims  amounting  to  downright  insanity,  and 
through  which  the  cases  of  suffering  and  death 
are  fearfully  multiplied;  and  the  present  con- 
duct of  many  of  the  soldiers,  both  French  and 
English,  was  no  exception  to  the  melancholy 
rule.  The}'  clubbed  together  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  and  drinking;  they  gorged  themselves 
with  pumpkins,  water-melons,  and  fruit,  or 
made  themselves  dead-drunk  with  the  sour  wine 
and  poisonous  i-aki  of  the  country,  under  the  idea 
of  using  precautions  against  the  cholera;  and 
then  slept  in  the  kennels  or  ditches,  under  a 
blazing  sun,  when  their  enfeebled  frames  were 
exhausted  with  the  weight  of  their  debauch. 
While  the  land  was  thus  overspi-ead  with  mor- 
tality, and  its  atmosphere  laden  with  infection, 
the  sea  was  no  protection,  and  the  English  and 
French  ships,  anciiored  in  Baltchik  Bay  and  the 
harbour  of  Varna,  e.xhibited  an  amount  of  infec- 
tion and  mortality  equal  to  that  on  the  shore, 
attended  also  in  many  cases  with  still  more 
appalling  circumstances.  At  last,  on  the  second 
week  of  August,  the  mortality  on  board  the 
French  and  English  ships  was  so  great,  that  the 
fleet  had  to  make  a  run  for  it,  and  stand  out  to 
sea  upon  a  cruise.  How  greatl}'  this  change  was 
needed  ajipcared  from  the  fact,  that  on  the 
Ifith  of  the  month,  the  British  ship  Britannia, 
since  it  left  Baltchik,  had  lost  .seventy  men,  and 
had  buried  ten  of  her  crew  on  that  morning. 
To  the  liorroi*s  of  pestilence  were  ailded  the 
threats  of  famine,  by  a  destructive  fire  which 
broke  out  in  Varna  on  the  10th.  It  commenced 
in  a  spirit-shop  near  the  French  commissariat 
stores:  the  spirits,  that  ran  in  torrents,  were  con- 
verted into  a  torrent  of  flame,  which  the  wooden 
hou-ses  quickly  caught,  and  propagated  from 
street  to  street;  and  for  ten  houi-s  the  sailors 
were  employed  in  arresting  the  conflagration, 
which,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  destroyed  a  fourth 
part  of  the  town,  and  an  immense  portion  of  the 
military  rations  and  stores.  Even  as  it  was, 
Varna,  but  for  these  exertions,  would  have  been 
wholly  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  army  left  des- 
titute. In  what  cause  this  suspicious  cata.strophe 
originated  cannot  well  be  ascertained:  it  was  one 
to  which  every  Turkish  town,  from  Constanti- 
nople downwards,  is  hourly  exposed,  and  which 
makes  the  police  alarm  of  yangcn  var  [there  is  a 
fire!]  as  common  as  a  market- proclamation. 
But  in  this  case,  it  was  attributed  to  the  Greeks 
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resident  in  Vai'na,  whose  sympathies  with  tlie 
cause  of  Russia  were  notorious,  and  whose 
quarter  of  the  town  was  untouched;  and  a  Greek, 
who  was  seen  to  set  fire  to  the  spirits  with  a 
torch  as  they  flowed  into  the  street,  was  cut 
down,  and  six  or  seven  of  his  countrymen  bayo- 
netted  by  the  Freucli  soldiers,  wliile  two  Greeks, 
wlio  were  apprehended,  were  lianged  after  a  very 
summary  trial. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  a 
campaign  upon  which  the  hopes  of  England  and 
France  had  been  so  sanguine,  and  for  the  first 
tidings  of  which  London  and  Paris  were  so  eager. 
Had  the  glorious  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
war,  which  had  gone  from  their  gates  like  a 
military  triumph,  been  so  quickly  changed  into 
a  dead  march !  The  havoc  of  a  whole  career  of 
victory  had  been  suffered,  and  yet  not  a  single 
stroke  been  dealt.  While  such  was  the  loud 
murmur  of  anger  and  disappointment  at  home, 
it  may  be  imagined  how  much  more  keenly  these 
emotions  were  felt  by  the  armies  at  Varna.  The 
soldiers  complained  that  they  were  cooped  up  only 
to  perish  in  heaps;  they  were  drawn  out  only  as 
a  mark  for  the  destroyer;  they  were  struck  by  a 
silent,  unseen  power,  and  falling  without  fame  or 
memorial.  Why  were  they  not  led  into  the 
Crimea,  where  the  stir  of  battle,  or  at  least  a  sol- 
dier's grave  could  be  found,  instead  of  lingering 
in  this  life  -  in  -  death  encampment  ?  But  for 
this  23urpose,  more  than  one  movement  had  been 
already  made,  and  without  success.  While  the 
siege  of  Silistria  was  going  on.  Lord  Cardigan 
was  sent  with  the  light  cavalry  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  Russian  main  army,  for  even  its 
locality  was  as  yet  unknown  at  Varna;  but 
although  his  exploration  extended  for  nearly 
300  miles  over  a  waste,  uninhabited  country,  and 
was  advanced  as  far  as  Trajan's  Wall  on  the 
borders  of  the  Dobrudscha,  he  could  only  ascer- 
tain that  the  siege  was  raised,  and  that  the  force 
employed  upon  it  was  in  full  retreat  towards 
Bessarabia.  On  the  19th  of  July,  when  a  council 
of  Avar  had  decided  that  it  was  time  to  ])roceed 
to  active  measures.  General  Sir  George  Brown,  ac- 
companied by  General  Caurobert,  and  attended 
by  sevei-al  French  and  English  ofiicers,  embarked 
on  board  her  majesty's  shijD  Fury,  to  explore  the 
Crimean  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebas- 
topol,  and  ascertain  a'  fitting  place  for  the  de- 
barkation of  the  army;  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  the  ship  was  discovered  from  the  ramj^arts, 
and  fired  at  with  shot  and  shell,  so  that  its  ob- 
ject was  frustrated.  On  the  following  day. 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  weary  of  inaction,  and 
alarmed  at  the  continuing  pi-ogress  of  the  cho- 
lera, under  which  he  was  himself  suffering,  sent 
a  division  under  General  Canrobert  on  an  ex]3e- 
dition  into  the  Dobrudscha,  where  he  heard  that 


morethan  10,000  of  the  Russian  troops  were  assem- 
bled, by  whose  defeat  he  hoped  the  spii-its  of  his 
army  would  be  revived.  But  his  soldiers  carried 
the  disease  along  with  them,  and  without  encoun- 
tering an  enemy,  excej^t  in  an  insignificant  skir- 
mish of  cavalry,  the  men  died  in  hea])s  on  the 
march,  or  in  their  tents,  more  numerously  than 
if  their  progress  had  been  enfiladed  by  hostile 
batteries.  Seven  thousand  men  perished  in  this 
useless  expedition  alone,  the  miseries  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare. 

But  the  time  of  emancipation  arrived  at  last. 
The  siege  of  Silistria  having  been  raised,  and 
the  Austrian  army  of  occupation  established 
in  the  provinces,  the  French  and  English  armies 
could  now  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  the 
campaign  by  passing  to  the  Crimea.  It  was 
thi'ough  Sebastojiol  that  the  czar  possessed  the 
command  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  means  of  in- 
vading Constantinople;  and  it  was  therefore  by 
the  capture  of  this  strong  and  dangerous  fortress 
that  the  sultan  could  be  best  jjrotected,  and  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  accomplished.  There 
was  joy  among  the  trooj^s,  both  French  and 
English  at  Varua,  when  this  pui'posed  movement 
was  made  known;  and  under  the  welcome  pro- 
spect of  change  of  place  and  active  occupation, 
the  sick  began  to  recover,  and  despair  was  ex- 
changed for  hope.  The  transportation  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  Septembei",  and  was  no  quick 
or  easy  process,  although  600  vessels  were 
em^aloyed  in  it,  protected  by  a  war  fleet  carrying 
3000  cannon;  for  the  united  armies  mustered 
more  than  50,000  bayonets,  and  the  conveyance 
of  so  large  a  foi'ce  by  sea  was  an  unwonted 
movement,  while  most  of  the  commanders  were 
unaccustomed  to  war  ujDonsuch  an  extensive  scale. 
There  w^as  therefore  much  hurrying  and  crowd- 
ing, a  vast  amount  of  blunders  and  misunder- 
standing of  orders,  and  loud  complaints  of  im- 
providence and  deficiency  in  the  means  of  trans- 
port, before  this  military  chaos  had  settled  into 
order  upon  the  place  of  its  final  occupation.  But 
with  that  settlement,  good  humour  as  well  as 
military  efficiency  was  restored,  and  the  taking 
of  Sebastopol  in  a  very  short  period,  if  not  at  the 
first  assault,  was  anticipated  as  a  positive  cer- 
tainty. But  these  confident  hopes  were  mingled 
with  the  ominous  doubts  and  misgivings  of  the 
more  reflective.  That  iron  fortress  of  the  Black 
Sea,  upon  the  fortifications  of  which  the  utmost 
resources  of  military  art  had  been  expended,  was 
as  likely  to  waste  an  army  that  sat  down  before  it, 
as  to  yield  to  the  onset.  It  was  also  feared  that 
the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  such  active 
operations,  and  that  the  sufferings  of  a  Crimean 
winter  would  have  to  be  endured,  along  with 
those  of  a  perilous  and  protracted  siege. 
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The  question  of  the  fittest  point  fordebarkation 
upon  a  coast  hitherto  so  little  known,  had  previ- 
ously been  the  subject  of  much  deliberation ;  and 
the  place  selected  was  Eupatoria  Bay,  to  the  north 
of  Sebastopol,  at  a  place  called  Staroe  Ukroplenie, 
or  the  Old  Fort.  The  landing  was  commenced  on 
the  14th  of  September;  and  the  first  to  reach  the 
shore  was  a  boat's  crew  of  Frenchmen,  who 
planted  the  tricolor  flag  in  the  ground,  thus 
taking  possession  of  the  Crimea  amidst  shouts 
of   "  Vive  r Empereur !"      As   for  the  town  of 


Eupatoria,  which  presented  a  formidable  appeai-- 
ance  from  the  sea,  it  surrendered  at  the  first 
summons.  Although  it  must  have  been  jirevi- 
ously  known  to  the  Russians  that  the  destination 
of  the  allied  armies  Avas  the  Crimea,  such  was 
either  their  apath}'  or  their  confidence,  that  no 
attempts  had  been  made  to  interrupt  the  expedi- 
tion. On  sea,  therefore,  not  a  single  hostile  sail 
appeared  in  sight;  and  on  the  landing  of  the  allies, 
there  was  neither  a  batter}^  to  oppose  them,  nor 
light  troops  to  harass  them  with  skirmishing:  no- 


EiTATORiA. — From  a  aketch  by  Jl.  Duluiig,  engraved  in  L' Illustration,  1S54. 


tiling  in  the  form  of  an  enemy  appeared,  except  a 
Russian  officer  attended  by  four  mounted  Cos- 
sacks, who  coolly  stood  within  reach  of  the 
Menie  rifles,  and  took  notes  of  the  particulars  of 
the  debarkation,  which  were  probably  to  be 
transmitted  to  head-quarters.  Instead  of  await- 
ing, they  must  seek  the  Russian  army,  whicli,  as 
the  allied  commanders  learned  from  the  recon- 
naisance  of  their  steamers,  was  entrenched  in  a 
strong  camp  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Alma;  and  thither  accordingly  they  com- 
menced their  march  on  the  l!)th  of  September. 
And  that  mai-ch  was  a  splendid  and  a  gay  spec- 
tacle, contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  bleakness  and 
solitude  of  the  surrounding  scenery;  for  the  sol- 
diers, by  change  of  place  and  occupation,  were 
fast  I'ecovering  their  health  and  spirits,  and 
revelling  in  the  hopes  of  victory.  As  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  rode  past  the  front  of  the  55tli 
regiment,  he  exclaimed,  "  English,  I  hope  you 
will  fight  well  to-d."\y."  "Hope I"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  ranks — "sure  you  k-nov:  it!" 

Tlie  tokens  of  the  enemy's  neighbourhood  and 
promise  of  battle  were  not  long  in  ajipeariiig; 
these  were  given  in  the  form  of  villages  and 
liousea  committed  to  the  flames  bv  the  Russians 


themselves,  to  delay  our  advance,  and  in  troops " 
of  cavalry  in  the  distance,  that  raoveil  and  dis- 
appeared as  the  hostile  march  approached  nearer 
their  encampment.  After  cro-ssiug  the  Bouljanak, 
a  sluggish,  muddy  stream,  the  signs  of  hostility 
became  more  decisive:  troops  of  Cossack  lancers 
advanced  for  skirmi.shing,  w  ho  were  confronted 
by  our  ligiit  drJlgoons  and  hu.ssars;  and  when 
theCossj\cks  fell  back,  our  pursuing  cavalry  wex"e 
met  by  strong  bodies  of  Russian  hoi-se  whochecked 
their  onward  career.  This  calletl  up  other  detacli- 
inents  both  French  and  British  to  their  aid,  on 
which  the  Russians  fell  back  upon  the  Alma.  In 
itself  the  encounter  was  nothing  more  than  an 
insignificant  skirmish,  a  mere  crossing  of  sword- 
blades;  but  this  meeting  of  weapons  had  taught 
the  combatants  the  strength  of  each  other's  arm, 
and  warmed  tliem  for  a  conflict  that  should  be 
at  outrance.  That  night  the  allied  armies  bi- 
vouacked at  Bouljanak,  upon  which  they  had 
fallen  back,  with  the  RrtSsian  position  on  the 
Alma  full  in  sight,  being  illuminated  by  nu- 
merous watch-fires  that  gleamed  over  an  extent 
of  four  miles.  On  the  morrow,  the  campaign  in 
the  Crimea  was  to  be  opened  in  earnest  with  the 
conflict  of  the  Alma. 
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UEING  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
September,  while  the  soldiers  of 
the  allied  army  were  sitting  by 
their  bivouac  fires,  or  sleeping  on 
the  ground  wrapped  up  in  their 
_  cloaks  and  blankets,  the  ijrinci- 

pal  commanders  were  arranging  the  plan  for  the 
next  day's  engagement.  The  plan  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — One  French  division  under  General 
Bosquet,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
regiments,  was  to  advance  along  the  sea-shore, 
force  the  heights,  and  turn  the  enemy's  left 
flank;  and  this  being  accomplished,  the  remainder 
of  the  French  army  was  instantly  to  attack  that 
part  of  the  Russian  centre  which  rested  on  high 
ground  above  a  village  called  Alta-tamak.  The 
English,  retaining  their  inland  direction,  were 
to  wait  in  the  village  of  Barluik  until  the  French 
.should  establish  themselves  on  the  heights,  and 
were  then  to  turn  the  Russian  right,  giving  as 
wide  a  berth  as  possible  to  the  heavy  batteries 
in  the  enemy's  centre.  The  inshore  squadrons 
of  the  allied  fleets,  chiefly  consisting  of  steamers, 
were  to  keep  close  to  the  coast,  and  cover  the 
advance  and  attack  of  Bosquet's  division.'  It 
has  been  alleged  that  when  this  jDlan  was  made, 
the  heights  of  Alma  and  the  position  of  the 
Russian   army   had   not   been    duly   inspected. 

'  Annual  Regidei;  1854. 


Such  were  especially  the  complaints  of  our  home 
strategists  in  London — of  men  who  "sit  by  their 
firesides,  and  presume  to  know  what  is  done  in 
the  capitol."  But  still  more  serious  were  the 
complaints  and  recriminations  in  the  French  and 
English  armies  upon  each  other  on  account  of 
their  misunderstandings  and  want  of  co-operation 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan  itself.  Passing  over 
these,  which  are  still  unsettled  matters  of  con- 
troversy, it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  note 
how  ably  and  successfully  the  plan  was  executed . 
The  morning  of  the  20th  of  September  opened 
with  a  thick  haze  that  obscured  the  objects  of 
the  plain;  and  the  heights  of  Alma  were  so 
enveloped  in  its  folds,  that  at  first  it  was  thought 
the  Russians  had  abandoned  their  position :  but 
a  light  breeze  rose,  which  removed  the  vapour 
like  a  curtain,  and  displayed  the  Russians  to 
full  view,  with  their  formidable  batteries,  and 
strong  natural  ramparts  of  rock  and  ravine. 
The  first  movement  w-as  that  of  the  allied  in- 
shore squadron  of  vessels,  headed  by  the  Aga- 
memnon, which  took  up  a  ]30sition  off"  the  mouth 
of  the  Alma;  and  this  being  eff"ected.  General 
Bosquet's  division  descended  from  the  heights  of 
Bouljanak,  followed  and  snjipoi'ted  more  inland 
bjr  the  divisions  of  Prince  Napoleon,  and  Gene- 
rals Canrobert  and  Forey .  At  a  later  period,  the 
British,  Vrhobe  encampment  was  more  distant. 
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advanced  in  order  for  battle,  and  took  up  their 
poditiou  ou  the  extreme  left  of  the  French. 
Both  allied  armies  could  now  distinctly  see  the 
work  that  lay  before  them,  which  might  well 
have  daunted  the  bravest;  for  the  slopes  and 
precipices  behind  the  Alma  were  serrated  with 
glittering  lines  of  bayonets,  where  the  Russians 
were  drawn  up  in  almost  inaccessible  positions, 
and  defended  by  better  cannon  than  those  which 
the  assailants  could  bring  against  them.  The 
stubborn,  uuHinching  hardihood  of  the  Russians, 


and  the  prestige  they  had  acquired  in  passive 
and  defensive  warfare,  wa.s  also  taken  into  ac- 
count; and  it  was  known  that  thus  posted,  they 
could  not  be  dislodged  without  a  deadly  struggle 
and  fearful  sacrifice.  The  dela}'  of  the  British 
advance,  the  march  of  the  French  troops  along 
the  shore,  and  tlie  necessity  of  reconnoitring 
the  Russian  position,  prevented  Boscpiet  from 
leading  his  division  to  the  attack  until  it  was 
nearly  one  o'clock  p.m.;  but  when  it  was  cora- 
inenced,  it  was  with  a  spirit  and  energy  that 
made  up  for  the  loss  of  time.  Marching  to  the 
mouth  of  the  I'iver,  which  had  been  cleared  of 
the  ]iresence  of  the  enemy  by  the  guns  of  the 
steamei-s,  the  brigade  of  General  Brouat  cro.ssed 
the  Alma  by  a  sand-bank,  the  only  point  at  that 
part  where  the  water  was  fordable,  the  men 
wading  up  to  their  waists,  and  afterwards  climb- 
ing uj)  the  steep  paths  to  the  opjiosite  height, 
where  the  Russians  were  ready  to  receive  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  brigade  of  D'Autcmarre 


passed  the  Alma  without  obstacle  at  the  burned 
'  village  of  Alta-tamak,  ascended  the  cliffs  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  surmounted  them  in  a  few 
minutes.     Thus  the  first  difiicult  step  in  advance 
was  won,  and  the  enemy  brought  within  reach, 
I  where   the   coming   encounter   could   he   better 
equalized;  and  in  this  daring  and  difficult  ad- 
vance, none  were  so  distinguished  as  the  regi- 
ment of  Zouaves,  which  General  Bosquet  had 
thrown  out  to  commence  it.     These  hardy,  sun- 
burnt soldiers  from  Algeria,    conspicuous   not 
more  by  their  bizarre  Asiatic 
dress    than   their   agility   and 
courage,    rushed    through    the 
river,  bounded  up  the  cliffs  on 
the  ojtposite  side  like  antelopes, 
swinging    themselves    upward 
by  the  branches  of   trees  and 
brushwood,  alternately  apjjear- 
ing  for  a  moment  and  vanish- 
ing, until  they  were  seen  upon 
IdvoZry  ^^^'^  J'ig'i  plateau,  falling  into 

'  regular  line,  and  ready  to  ad- 

vance against  the  fire  that  was 
opened  upon  them.  And  gal- 
hmtly  they  maintained  their 
ground,  while  the  main  body 
of  the  French  under  Prince 
Najiuleon  and  General  Cauro- 
bert  were  advancing  to  their 
assistance.  The  main  body  un- 
der these  commanders,  after 
crossing  the  river,  gained  a 
pathway  leading  to  the  plateau, 
but  so  steep  and  rugged,  that 

H  ^'^'^  '*'  ^^'''^  **"'^  ^y  extraordinary 

I  "  ^  I  exertions  that  their  artillery 
could  be  dragged  up:  but  no 
sooner  had  it  ariived,  than  it  was  brought  for- 
ward to  the  support  of  the  Zouaves,  who  were 
still  battling  gallantly,  although  almost  over- 
powered by  numbers.  In  ranks,  and  in  frag- 
ments of  ranks,  the  rest  of  the  division  scrambled 
up  as  they  best  could;  and  once  arrived,  General 
Bosquet  quickly  formed  them  into  line,  and  led 
them  to  the  attack.  It  w;is  marvellous  that 
such  ])rogress  had  been  made  with  so  little  op- 
position— that  the  well-j>lanted  batteries  of  the 
Russians  had  been  so  silent — that  the  French 
had  met  no  interruption  as  their  broken  ranks 
winded  upwai-d  with  difficult}'  through  these 
steep,  rugged  ravines,  that  had  been  hollowed 
out  by  the  torrents  of  ages,  and  which  could 
have  been  so  easily  defended.  But  the  plan  of 
resistance  adopted  by  the  Russian  commander. 
Prince  Menschikoff,  which  wjvs  confitlent  to  rash- 
ness, made  him  neglect  these  advantages,  and 
leave  them  open  to  the  assailant*.  His  purpose 
was,  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of  their  bat- 
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talions  to  gain  the  edge,  and  this  done,  to  charge 
them  before  they  could  form,  and  hurl  them 
down  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  But  he  had 
not  sufficiently  i-eckoned  upon  the  rapidity  of 
French  movements,  and  the  extraordinary  activ- 
ity of  the  Zouaves,  until  he  found  them  estab- 
lished with  their  guns  in  battery,  and  ready  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  him  upon  equal  terras. 
It  was  now  therefore  that  the  conflict  was  com- 
menced in  earnest,  where  rapid  movements  and 
desperate  efforts  were  enveloped  in  the  smoke 
and  flame  of  the  artillery.  Finding  his  plan 
f  r'ustrated,  and  his  left  about  to  be  turned,  Prince 
Menschikoft'brought  up  whole  masses  of  foot  and 
artillery  to  support  it;  but  the  division  Bosquet 
had  already  entered  into  action;  the  divisions 
Canrobert  and  Najioleon  were  advancing,  and 
bearing  down  the  obstacles  that  opposed  them, 
according  to  the  terse  order  of  St.  Arnaud,  "Keep 
straight  before  you,  and  follow  your  own  inspira- 
tion for  your  mancBuvres:  we  must  gain  these 
heights:  I  have  no  other  instructions  to  give  to 
men  on  whom  I  rely."  The  three  divisions 
were  at  last  established  on  the  plateau,  after  each 
had  fought  and  won  its  way  over  local  obstacles, 
and  confronting  ti'oops  and  batteries,  and  all 
were  now  ready  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy 
with  a  combined  attack.      This  made  Menschi- 


extreme  right  of  the  battle.  The  reserve  accord- 
ingly crossed  the  river,  and  took  their  ajipointed 
places  in  the  conflict.  A  telegraph  tower  was 
used  by  the  Russians  as  the  key  of  the  centime  of 


Russian  Regular  Troops. — From  sketches  by  W.  Timm. 

1,  Grenadier  of  the  regiment  of  the  guard  of  the  Emperor  Paul.  2,  Chasseur  of 
the  guard.  3.  Fifer  of  the  guard.  4,  Grenadier  of  the  horse-guard.  6,  Cuiras- 
sier.   6,  Hussar. 

koflf  anxious  for  his  centi-e,  which  this  junction 
menaced;  and  in  consequence  of  his  arrangements 
to  strengthen  it,  M.  St.  Ainiaud  sent  orders  to  his 
reserve  to  advance  in  two  divisions,  one  to  the  sup- 
port of  Canrobert,  and  the  other  to  proceed  to  the 


Russian  Irregular  Troops. — From  sketches  by  V.  Timm. 

l,AL?sghian;  ?,  a  D  ^n  Cossnek ;  3,  a  Circassian  in  full  dress :  4,aTartarCossoek 
of  the  Crimta ;  5,  a  Cossack  of  line  of  Caucasus ;  6,  a  Cossack  of  Orenburg. 

their  position;  and  from  the  batteries  on  its 
flanks,  and  the  sharpshooters  within  its  walls,  a 
deadly  fire  was  kept  up,  under  which  the  French 
dropped  rapidly,  or  betook  themselves  to  cover, 
when  the  entrance  of  the  reserves  to  th  eir  aid  in- 
troduced an  important  change;  they  assailed  the 
tower,  carried  it  after  a  short  and  desperate  re- 
sistance; and  this  advantage  being  seconded  by 
General  Canrobert  with  his  division,  the  enemy's 
left  and  left-centre  were  fully  put  to  the  rout,  or 
driven  to  the  rear.  The  victory,  so  far  as  the 
French  were  concerned,  was  secured,  and  St. 
Arnaud,  after  congratulating  hisgenerals,dii'ected 
their  attention  to  the  English,  who  might  now 
need  their  aid.  But  no  such  help  was  required  ; 
the  English  had  already  done  their  part,  and  after 
similar  struggles  were  to  be  equally  Aactorious. 

According  to  the  plan  of  battle  concerted  be- 
tween the  allied  commanders,  the  British  were 
not  to  commence  their  onset  until  the  French 
should  have  gained  the  heights,  and  turned  the 
Russian  left.  They  waited  accordingly  until 
the  French  had  established  themselves  on  the 
plateau,  being  partly  concealed  from  the  enemy 
by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  village,  and  the 
trees  on  the  river  bank.  It  was  an  unwilling 
halt  on  their  part,  more  especially  as  the  sound 
of  the  cannonade  deepened,  and  the  tokens  of  the 
distant  struggle  came  nigher,  until  a  body  of  the 
French  marines  came  in  contact  with  their  lines, 
while  hastening  forward  in  support  of  their 
countrymen.  Their  impatience  for  action  was 
gratified  sooner  than  was  intended;  for  Marshal 
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St.  Arnaud  finding  more  resistance  tiiau  he  had 
exjiected—  that  batteries  were  multiplying  on  his 
front  and  tlauk,  and  fresh  columns  of  infantry 
brought  against  him,  sent  in  all  haste  to  Lord 
Eaglan,  requesting  him  to  advance  without 
further  delay.  The  message,  although  it  discon- 
certed the  original  plan,  was  not  unwelcome,  and 
the  British  commander  gave  orders  to  advance. 
No  sooner  had  his  troops  emerged  into  full  view 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  than  the  Russian 
batteries  on  the  slope  met  them  with  a  destruc- 
tive fire,  and  their  tiralleurs  opened  upon  them 
a  heavy  discharge  of  rifles;  but  they  pressed  on 
like  a  torrent,  sending  volley  after  volley  before 
them,  that  drove  the  tiralleurs  across  the  river, 
and  inflicted  serious  loss  upon  the  batteries  on 
the  heights.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  the  Alma 
was  crossed,  the  extreme  left  of  the  Fi-ench 
reached,  and  every  obstacle  of  the  river  banks, 
the  vineyards,  and  the  felled  trees  surmounted, 
although  these  difficulties  seemed  insurmount- 
able, defended  obstinately  as  they  were  by  the 
enemy,  and  not  relinquished  without  a  series 
of  obstinate  struggles,  under  which  the  British 
more  than  once  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for 
shelter  fi-om  the  destructive  fire  of  the  Russian 
batteries.  But  forward  and  upward  they  still 
continued  to  press,  although  their  comrades  were 
falling  at  every  step;  and  three  regiments,  the 
7th,  23il,  and  3.3d,  reached  the  earthwork  from 
which  they  had  been  cannon.-ided,  but  were  there 
obliged  to  fall  back  before  a  heavy  reversing  fire 
of  Russian  infantry.  Their  dilficulty  was  increased 
by  mistaking  a  Russian  column  descending  the 
hill  against  them  for  French  troops,  under  whicli 
impression  they  ceased  from  firing,  until  an  over- 
whelming volley  from  their  opponents  convinceil 
them  of  their  mistake.  But  tlie  check  was 
only  momentary;  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  arrived  in  time  to  sup- 
port them,  while  a  splendid  charge  of  the  foot- 
guards  under  Major-general  Bentinck  gained  pos- 
session of  the  earthwork. 

The  heat  of  battle  had  now  I'eaclied  its  height; 
the  tug  of  war  was  equal  on  both  sides,  when  the 
Highland  brigade  under  ]Majoi--general  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  advanced  uji  the  high  ground  to  the 
left,  in  co-operation  with  the  guards,  and  General 
Pennefather's  brigade  connected  with  the  right 
of  the  light  division.  The  conduct  of  tliese  j^laided 
warriora  was  worthy  of  their  well-established 
fame.  They  drew  iij)  as  if  they  had  been  ruled 
by  machinery;  at  the  signal  to  move,  they  marched 
at  charging  step  into  the  hottest  of  the  fire;  their 
destructive  volleys  and  onwai'd  progress  were 
heard  far  in  advance  of  their  companions;  and 
wherever  the  fire  was  heaviest  during  the  whole 
of  that  eventful  day,  their  deeds  and  bold  bear- 
ing were  marked  and  admired.     Before  their  on- 


set and  that  of  the  light  division,  the  Russians 
were  driven  from  their  choice  position  which 
they  had  defended  with  so  much  obstinacy.  But 
two  solid  squares  still  kept  theii-  ground,  and 
would  have  tried  the  courage  of  our  exhausted 
troops,  had  not  two  guns,  by  order  of  Lord 
Raglan,  been  placed  on  a  commanding  point, 
and  brought  to  bear  against  them,  by  the  fire 
of  which  the  squares  were  torn  asunder,  and  scat- 
tered over  the  hills.  Flight  indeed  was  soon  be- 
coming general  among  the  Russians,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  of  their  officers  to  check 
them;  and  where  they  tried  to  rally,  it  was  only 
to  be  driven  back  with  fresh  loss  before  the  re- 
sistless i^rogress  of  the  British,  who  continued 
theii-  advance,  until  the  broken  ranks  of  their 
o])ponents  were  mingled  pele  mi-le  with  tlyeir  de- 
feated left  wing  that  was  pursued  by  the  vic- 
torious French,  and  their  centre,  which  was  fast 
withdrawing  from  the  contest.  The  Russian 
cavalry,  that  had  behaved  indiff"erentlv  during 
the  action,  now  interposed,  and  the  enemy,  al- 
tliough  so  com])letely  beaten  over  the  whole  field 
of  battle,  conducted  their  retreat  in  order,  so 
that  only  two  of  their  guns  were  left  as  trophies 
to  the  conqueroi-3.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Alma, 
that  lasted  three  hours,  during  two  of  which  the 
British  were  engaged,  although  they  had  been 
eleven  hours  under  arms.  Of  the  numbers  en- 
gaged on  both  sides,  that  of  the  Russians  of  every 
arm  did  not  exceed  40,000,  while  that  of  the  allies 
was  above  50,000,  but  of  these  last,  about  20,000 
were  not  in  action,  and  considei-ing  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  ])osition,  the  odds  were  greatly 
against  them.  So  signal  a  victory  could  not  be 
won  without  a  heavy  price,  and  the  allies  had 
GI9  killed,  and  2^00  wounded,  of  which  the 
greater  .share  fell  to  the  British,  who  had  more 
serious  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  a  sterner 
opposition  to  encounter.  The  loss  of  the  Russians 
was  estimated  at  more  than  8(*00;  but  of  prisoners, 
only  900  were  taken,  the  allied  cavalry  being 
kept  warily  in  hand,  instead  of  being  let  loose  in 
piu'suit,  on  accomit  of  the  superiority  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  that  arm  of  warfare.  The  disadvantages 
under  which  our  troops  so  bravely  conducted 
themselves,  and  wrested  success  into  their  own 
possession  where  it  would  otherwise  have  seemed 
impossible,  were  thus  simply  and  truthfully  set 
forth  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Raglan:--"  When 
it  is  considered  that  they  have  suffered  severely 
from  sickness  during  the  last  two  months;  that 
since  they  landed  in  the  Crimea  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  extremes  of  wet,  cold,  and  heat; 
that  the  daily  toil  to  provide  themselves  witli 
water  ha.s  been  exce-f^sive,  and  that  they  have  been 
]nn'sued  by  cholera  to  the  very  battle-field,  I  do 
not  go  beyond  the  truth  in  declaring  that  they 
merit  the  highest  connnendatiou." 
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A  great  victory  was  thus  won  at  Alma— a  name 
that  henceforth  will  be  memorable  in  history. 
To  impi'ove  this  victory,  it  was  thought  that 
nothing  more  was  needed  than  to  pursue  the 
flying  enemy,  and  complete  their  destruction — 
to  descend  upon  Sebastopol — to  enter  and  take 
possession  before  the  fii'st  panic  had  abated.  But 
for  such  prompt  conclusions,  wliich  seemed  so 
natural  to  civilians,  the  allies  were  unfitted  by 
the  late  sickness  with  which  they  had  been 
wasted,  by  their  want  of  cavalry  and  gunpowder, 
by  their  ignorance  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  still  obliged  to  grope  their  way,  and  by  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  who,  though  defeated,  had 
already  given  proof  that  they  were  not  to  be  too 
closely  followed  with  impunity.  A  more  humane 
and  necessary  task  was  adopted  of  attending  to 
the  sick  and  wounded;  and  as  the  village  had 
been  burned  down,  they  had  to  be  removed  to  the 
ships.  The  same  service  was  performed  for  the 
wounded  Russians;  and  although  two  days  were 
spent  in  this  charitable  duty,  the  whole  could 
not  be  overtaken,  so  that  750  wounded  soldiers 
of  the  enemy  had  to  be  left  on  shore,  in  an  ex- 
temporized hospital,  under  the  cai'e  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  devoted  himself  to  this  noble 
self-denying  office,  and  afterwards  fell  its  victim. 
Thus  the  march  from  Alma  did  not  commence 
till  the  23d  of  September,  and  its  course  was  to 
the  north  side  of  Sebastopol.  On  that  evening 
the  allied  armies  halted  at  Katcha,  the  alluring 
valley  of  which  was  plentifully  studded  with 
vineyards  and  gardens  of  I'ich  fruits,  which  our 
soldiers,  though  still  continuing  to  suffer  from 
cholera  and  dysentery,  did  not  leave  untasted. 
Here,  also,  the  armies  were  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  home  the  French  to  the 
number  of  7000  or  8000,  and  the  British  with 
the  Scots  Greys  and  57th  regiment,  who  were 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Katcha  on  the  23d. 
On  the  following  day  (24th)  they  encamped  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Belbek,  at  about  six  miles' 
distance  from  Katcha.  But  the  plan  of  attacking 
Sebastopol  upon  the  northern  side  had  to  be 
abandoned,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  strong  bat- 
teries had  been  erected  along  the  noi-th-west  of 
the  harbour,  and  that  these,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Star  Fort  and  Fort  Constantine  would  cause 
both  danger  and  loss  to  such  an  attempt.  The 
design  was  therefore  changed  for  one  suggested 
by  Sir  John  Burgoyne:  this  was,  a  prompt  flank 
movement  on  Balaklava,  by  which  we  should  turn 
and  neutralize  the  effect  of  these  batteries,  secure 
a  new  base  of  operations  instead  of  that  of  the 
Katcha, and  distract  the  enemy  by  an  attack  upon 
a  pai-t  of  the  town  where  they  were  weakest,  and 
where  the  danger  had  been  least  apprehended. 
From  Belbek  the  march  was  accordingly  directed 
towards  the  south-east  on  the  Black  River,  al- 
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though  it  was  a  course  both  difticultand  danger- 
ous, and  where  the  enemy,  by  a  spirited  attack, 
especially  where  our  troops  rounded  the  harbour, 
might  have  inflicted  upon  them  a  heavy  loss.  At 
times,  too,  glimpses  of  Sebastopol  could  be  caught 
from  the  hill-tops  in  the  bright  sunshine.  During 
this  march,  the  French  commander-in-chief  died, 
worn  out  by  the  eftects  of  cholera,  by  which  he 
had  been  attacked  at  Varna,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Genei'al  Canrobert,  his  second  in  command. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  allied  armies  to  reach  Balak- 
lava as  soon  as  possible,  and  while  hastily  pres- 
sing onward  for  this  purpose,  they  all  but  entered 
into  a  fresh  battle  with  the  enemy.  After  his 
defeat  at  Alma,  Prince  Menschikoff  had  retreated 
to  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  from  which  he 
made  a  flank  movement  to  Simpheropol;  but  on 
the  way,  his  rear-guard  fell  in  with  the  advancing 
columns  of  the  allies.  It  was  a  most  unexpected 
meeting  and  an  awkward  collision,  which  occurred 
at  a  25lace  afterwards  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Mackenzie's  Farm;  but  it  ended  in  nothing 
more  than  the  capture  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  baggage,  which  the  Russians  were  glad  to 
leave  behind  them  in  their  reti-eat.  On  the  26th 
our  armies  reached  Balaklava,  which  they  forth- 
with established  as  their  new  base  of  operations, 
the  French  occupying  the  valley  to  the  north  of 
that  town,  with  the  sea  on  their  flank,  while  the 
English  took  up  their  jsosition  inland,  the  post  of 
danger  and  of  honour.  As  the  harbour  of  Balak- 
lava was  too  small  to  hold  the  fleets  of  both 
armies,  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  shi]>s, 
those  of  France  being  stationed  in  Kamiesch  Bay, 
an  inlet  in  Cape  Chersonese. 

Sebastopol,  around  which  the  interest  of  the 
war  was  now  to  be  concentrated,  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  an  insignificant  Tartar  village, 
under  the  name  of  Akhtiar,  until  1780,  when  the 
Empress  Catherine  commenced,  and  her  succes- 
sors Alexander  and  Nicholas  carried  ont,  those 
improvements  by  which  it  became  a  great  and 
beautiful  city,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Russian  empire.  It  was  more  than  a  mile  in 
length  and  three-cpuirters  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  occupied  for  its  site  jiart  of  the  peninsula  on 
the  south  side  of  the  roadstead  of  the  same  name, 
and  rose  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. Its  basin,  dry  docks,  and  quays,  in  tlie 
construction  of  which  engineering  science  had 
conquei'ed  the  obstacles  or  supplied  the  defici- 
encies of  nature,  and  its  government  warehouses 
and  magazines  of  immense  and  solid  stmicture, 
attested  the  great  political  importance  of  the 
place,  and  marked  it  out  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
empire  at  which  a  death-blow  might  be  aimed 
by  a  bold  enterprising  enemy.  And  adequate 
to  its  importance  were  the  numerous  strong 
defences  which  had  been  erected  for  its  protec- 
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tion  both  by  land  and  sea.  On  the  south,  the 
port  was  defended  by  six  principal  batteries, 
each  mounting  from  50  to  190  guns;  on  the 
north  were  four  batteries,  mounting  from  18 
to  120  pieces;  and  besides  these  were  several 
smaller  batteries.  Before  the  war  commenced, 
850  pieces  of  artillery  guarded  the  port,  of  which 


350  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  single  ship 
entering  the  bay;  but  during  the  siege  these  were 
multii^lied  to  an  indefinite  amount.  By  land, 
the  original  defences  were  by  no  means  so  for- 
midable; but  these  were  improved  and  multiplied 
with  incredible  rapidity  as  necessity  and  the 
changes  of  attack  required,  so  that,  almost  daily, 


now  eartiiworks  were  constructed  and  fresh 
guns  planted;  and  from  these,  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  siege,  no  fewer  than  25,000 
rounds  wex'e  fired  before  our  batteries  opened 
upon  them.  Such  was  the  place  which  people  at 
liome  ignorantly  imagined  would  be  taken  by  a 
coup  de  main !  "The  po.sition  occupied  by  the 
enemy,"  wrote  Lord  Raglan  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, "  is  not  that  of  a  fortress,  but  rather 
that  of  an  arm}'  in  an  entrenched  camp  on  very 
strong  ground,  where  au  apjiarently  unlimited 
number  of  heavy  guns,  amply  provided  witli 
gunners  and  ammunition,  are  mounted.''  It 
must  .al.so  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  allied 
armies  had  no  covering  force  to  protect  them — 
tliat  while  their  whole  existence  was  staked  upon 
the  alternative  of  success  or  defeat — there  was 
within  the  city  an  army  nearly  ;is  numerous  as 
the  assailants,  and  on  tlie  outside,  another  more 
numerous  still  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Menschikofl". 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  investment  of  Se- 
bastopol  was  formally  commenced  by  the  erection 
of  a  line  of  earthworks  on  the  side  of  Balaklava; 
and  those  of  the  English  being  completed  by  the 


12th,  were  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  General 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  the  93d  Highlanders, 
reinforced  by  3000  Turkish  irregulars.  The 
French  works  were  of  fully  greater  strength  and 
extent,  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  of  the 
ground,  and  their  possession  of  tlie  "VVoronzoff 
road.  When  the  batteries  were  finished,  those 
of  the  English  overlooked  Sebastopol,  while  those 
of  the  French  were  on  a  level  with  its  defences. 
The  encampment  of  the  allies  was  a  high  bare 
l)lateau,  slo])ing  graduallj'  on  the  north  to  Sebcis- 
topol,  and  on  the  west  to  Cape  Chersonese ;  and 
as  the}'  had  to  retiiiu  possession  of  the  harbour 
of  Balaklava,  wliere  our  shipping  was  stationetl, 
and  from  which  we  were  to  derive  our  provisions 
and  military  stores,  the  lines  had  to  be  too  far 
extended  in  that  direction,  leaving  them  in  many 
]>laces  considerably  weakened.  On  the  17th  of 
October,  at  half-])ast  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  bombardment  of  Sebastojiol  was  commenced 
by  the  French  and  British  batteries,  and  by  their 
ships  in  the  harbour,  for  the  attack  was  to  be 
continued  at  the  same  time,  aiul  without  pause, 
both  by  land  and  sea  ;  but  so  ready  wei-e  the  Rus- 
sians for  the  encounter,  that  they  had  anticipated 
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us  by  half  an  hour,  and  witli  such  a  cannonade 
as  showed  that  they  were  superior  to  their  assail- 
ants both  in  the  calibre  and  number  of  their 
guns,  which  were  also  admirably  served.     The 


m 


etTects  of  this  superiority  against  the  land  attack 
began  to  manifest  themselves  among  the  French 
works  nearest  the  town  ;  for  after  two  hours  one 
of  their  po^vderjiiagazines  blew  up,  and  after 


The  bmldingson  the  right  are  the  barracks  of  tlie  Karabel- 
naia,  wh.ch  are  handsome,  and  of  white  stone.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  creek  is  Fort  Nicholas;  to  the  left  you  see  the 
churches  of  «t  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  on  the  extreme  left  the 
theatre;  underneath,  near  the  water's  edge,  are  government 
sheds  connected  with  the  dockyard.     The  extreme  distance  is 


mid-day  a  still  worse  explosion  occurred  in  their 

lines,  so  that   their  fire  had   to   be   suspended 

during  the  rest  of  the  day.     On  the  side  of  the 

British  the  cannonade  was  maintained  incessantly 

for  seven  or  eight  hours  against  the  Eo- 

dan  battery,  and  the  round  tower  with 

which  it  was  connected.  The  latter  being 

built  of  stone,  was  the  first  to  be  knocked 

to  pieces ;  but  the  Eedan  being  of  earth, 

suffered  little  damage,  except  an  explo- 

I       sion  between  two  and  three  in  the  after- 

g       noon,  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be 

0  silenced  for  ever,  so  tremendous  was  the 
;^       shock  and  din;  but  such  of  its  artillery- 

§  men  as  survived  returned  to  the  charo-e, 
I  and  kept  u])  their  fire  with  scarcely  dimi- 
^  nished  vigour  until  night,  when  the 
■S        destructive   thunder  on  both  sides  was 

1  closed  by  mutual  consent. 
>  While  thus  it  fared  with  the  land  at- 

I  tack,  that  from  the  sea  was  equally  uii- 
I  satisfactory.  By  agreement,  the  French 
^  squadron  commenced  by  bombarding  the 
I  Quarantine  battery,  the  Artillery  bat- 
J  tery,  and  Fort  Alexander  on  the  south 
I  side ;  while  the  British  reserved  for  their 
^  share  Fort  Constantine,  the  Telegraph 
g  battery,  and  the  Wasp  on  the  north.  But 
J  as  the  ships  neared  their  appointed  sta- 
^  tions,  they  found  difficulties  in  their 
I  way,  against  which  even  naval  warfare 
I  by  steam  was  unable  to  contend  upon 
M       equal  terms.      Although  the  water  was 

0  deep  enough  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 

1  and  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  mouth, 
^  there  was  on  either  side  a  long  shoal,  too 
^  narrow  to  allow  even  one-half  of  the 
g  French  and  English  sliips  to  take  up  their 
§  position  near  the  walls,  so  that  many  of 
Q  the  more  distant  were  shut  out  from 
p  action.  With  a  rare  instance  of  self-sacri- 
o  fice, the. Russians  had  also  blocked  up  the 
«  entrance  to  Sebastopol,  by  sinking  five 
^       ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  so  that 

a  bar  was  interjiosed  to  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  fleet  with  the  armies 
while  both  were  engaged  in  action.  These 
impediments,  with  the  sliallowuess  of 
the  water  inwards,  not  only  prevented 
the  close  approach  of  the  vessels,  where 
their  broadsides  would  have  been  most  available 
against  the  forts,  but  kept  them  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  made  them  more  distinct  marks  for  the 
enemy's  fire.    All  and  each  of  these  obstacles  now 


the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  held  by  the  Russians-  Fort  Ca- 
thenne  is  close  to  the  water.  The  bridge  by  which  the  Russians 
retreated  to  the  north  side  ran  from  the  near  end  of  Fort  Nicho- 
las to  Fort  Catherine.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  —Lieut 
colonel  Andrews'  Views  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea 
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told  with  fearful  effect.  The  roar  of  the  broad- 
sides from  the  shipping,  and  the  heavy  discharges 
of  the  forts  that  answered  them,  rose  high  above 
the  deafening  din  of  the  cannonade  on  land,  and 
was  continued  till  evening ;  and  when  sunset 
arrived,  at  which  the  fleets  retired,  they  had  been 
so  effectually  mauled,  that  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
two  English  and  six  French,  had  to  be  sent  home 
for  repairs.  The  English  had  44  killed  and  266 
wounded;  the  French,  30  and  164.  Of  the  Rus- 
sians, about  500  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the 
result  had  filled  them  with  confidence,  by  show- 
ing the  completeness  of  their  defences,  and  how 
successfully  they  could  defend  themselves  against 
attacks  by  sea :  not  a  breach  had  been  made  in 
their  batteries,  nor  a  single  wall  dismantled, 
although  they  were  marked  and  dinted  as  thickly 
with  cannon-balls,  as  buildings  with  the  large 
rain-drops  of  a  commencing  thunder-shower. 

After  this  unsatisfactory  attempt,  the  pai'tial 
investment  of  Sebastopol  was  continued  in  the 
form  of  an  ordinary  siege,  and  with  various  results. 
The  French  renewed  their  batteries,  and  pushed 
them  somewhat  forward  in  advance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish continued  their  fire  on  the  southern  front  of 
Sebastopol;  but  both  they  and  their  allies  were 
deficient,  not  only  in  weight  of  artillery  but  sup- 
plies of  gunpowder.  Our  siege  train  consisted  only 
of  sixty  guns,  including  mortars,  all  of  them  de- 
cidedly inferior  in  calibre  to  those  of  the  Russians; 
while  the  French  guns,  which  were  of  brass,  and 
equally  inferior,  could  make  little  iiuin-ession  on 
tlie  strong  ramparts  and  earthworks  upon  which 
their  fii-e  was  brought  to  bear.  So  defective  were 
we  in  these,  that  to  arm  our  three  batteries  with 
their  proper  complement,  we  were  obliged  to  strip 
our  shij)s,  and  leave  them  half  defenceless.  It 
was  unfortunate  both  for  France  and  England, 
that  to  them  the  Crimean  teiTitory  had  hitherto 
been  a  terra  incognita;  and  for  the  soldiers  of 
both  countries,  that  they  had  been  sent  forth, 
imder  the  idea  that  they  had  only  to  summon  the  ; 
town  to  surrender,  or  advance  upon  its  walls  at 
the  pas  de  charge.  These  walls  were  not  of  pipe- 
clay painted  into  an  imitation  of  stone,  or  ram- 
parts of  lath  and  canvas  for  a  mere  melodramatic 
display,  as  we  had  been  told  that  so  many  of 
the  Russian  defences  were ;  and  when  the  tidings 
reached  our  army  from  home,  through  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  that  they  had  already  taken 
Sebastopol,  it  was  like  a  bitter  mocker)',  intended 
to  aggravate  their  sufferings,  which  were  already 
sevei'e  enough.  Provisions  were  scarce,  and 
could  only  be  obtained  at  the  dearest  rate, 
lender  these  privations,  combined  with  wounds, 
excessive  toil,  and  sickness,  disabilities  were  so 
jirevalent  that  out  of  our  So.GOO  men,  not  more 
than  16,500  rank  and  file  were  fit  for  service. 
A  till   v.f     AVliv  lin.l  we  not  taken  Sebastopol? 


Thus  matters  continued  until  the  25th  of 
October,  when  the  Russian  army  of  observation 
resolved  to  make  a  decisive  attempt  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  city.  It  had  commenced  its  move- 
ments for  this  purjjose  five  days  earlier,  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tchernaya;  and  although 
rumom-s  were  prevalent  that  its  battalions  were 
d'ossing  the  river,  and  had  been  joined  by  the 
force  under  General  Lipi'andi,  newly  arrived 
from  the  pi-iucipalities  on  the  Danube,  these 
rumours  had  been  disregarded.  The  Russian 
commanders,  after  a  careful  exploration  for  several 
days,  had  been  confident  that  they  could  drive 
the  allied  army  from  theu*  strong  position  at 
Balaklava,  and  place  them  between  their  own 
fire  and  that  of  Sebastopol;  and  they  selected 
that  i^art  of  our  lines  upon  which  the  Turks  were 
encamped,  as  being  the  weakest.  It  consisted  of 
four  conical  hillocks  in  a  right  line  across  the 
valle}'  beneath,  upon  which  the  Turks  had  thrown 
up  as  many  earthen  redoubts,  each  being  de- 
fended by  250  men,  and  two  or  three  heavy  ship 
guns  supplied  by  our  fleet,  with  a  gunner  in  each 
fort  to  work  them.  Upon  this  point,  and  these 
weakly  manned  redoubts,  the  Russians  brought 
up  during  the  night  a  battery  of  heavy  guns, 
which  were  planted  upon  the  opposite  ridge;  and 
at  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire,  but  with  little  effect.  It  was 
not  here,  however,  that  the  chief  danger  lay,  ex- 
cept in  diverting  the  attention  of  the  assailed; 
for  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  Liprandi's 
corps  cFarmic  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
having  its  strong  reserve  on  the  Simpheropol 
road,  and  soon  after,  a  large  body  of  Russian 
cavalry  advanced  steadily  down  the  valley,  while 
a  column  of  their  infantry  moved  along  the  foot 
of  the  hill  towards  the  Turkish  redoubt  No.  1. 
On  finding  themselves  attacked  in  such  force,  after 
firing  a  few  rounds  the  Turks  fled  in  dismay,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  those  of  the  redoubts  Nos. 
2  and  3,  who  went  oft'  in  such  a  hurry,  that  they 
did  not  wait  to  spike  their  guns,  which  were 
turned  against  them  in  their  flight.  Only  the 
fourth  redoubt,  which  was  manned  by  British 
soldiers,  but  most  of  them  invalids,  was  left 
un.assailed. 

Thus  far  the  enemy  had  succeeded,  and  the 
chance  of  the  British  lines  wa-s  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  The  next  attack  would  be  upon  them- 
selves, for  which  they  were  ill  provided  by  the 
sudden  defection  of  their  Turkish  allies;  and  could 
the  Russians  but  reach  the  ground  overhanging 
the  hai-bour,  our  magazines  and  stores,  and  also 
our  shijjping,  woulil  soon  be  in  a  blaze.  But  for- 
tunately a  few  minutes  of  time  were  left  to  pre- 
vent the  surprise  from  being  a  succes.sful  one,  for 
at  half-past  .seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an 
orderly  came  at  full  gallop  to  the  head-quartei-s  of 
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Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with  tidings  of  the  attack  oi^  |  come  within  250  yards,  a  clo.se  volley  from  the 


the  redoubts.  The  news  was  quickly  spread 
abroad,  and  the  troops  of  both  allied  armies  were 
speedily  set  in  motion.  Sir  George  Cathcart 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  ordered  by 
Lord  Raglan  to  march  their  respective  divi- 
sions, the  fourth  and  first,  to  the  scene  of  action, 
while  General  Canrobert,  the  French  com- 
mander-in-chief, sent  General  Bosquet  with  his 
third  division  to  assist  the  Bri- 
tish in  holding  the  valley.  As 
for  Balaklava,  its  defence  was 
promptly  looked  after  by  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  who  stationed 
the  93d  Highlanders  drawn 
up  in  line  in  front  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  town.  And 
even  these  preparations,  quick 
and  bold  though  they  were, 
would  be  scarcely  enough  for 
the  occasion.  Six  large  masse.s 
of  Russian  infantiy  were  seen 
marching  up  the  valley  in  com- 
])lete  order,  with  a  regular  line 
of  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
in  their  front;  about  a  mile 
in  advance  of  them  were  two 
batteries  of  light  guns  playing 
upon  the  redoubts ;  and  behind 
them,  in  front  of  the  infantry, 
were  enormous  bodies  of  ca- 
valry. It  was  a  fearful  ad- 
vance, in  which  war  seemed 
to  assume  all  its  grandeur  and 
solemnity  as  well  as  its  ter- 
rors, and  all  its  promise  of 
devastation  and  victory. 

The  Turks,  when  they  had  been  driven  from 
the  redoubts,  had  fled  towards  the  Highlanders, 
upon  the  flanks  of  whom  they  rallied  and  formed 
themselves  into  companies.  The  Russian  cavahy 
advancing  in  pursuit,  perceived,  when  they  had 
gained  the  hill  across  the  valley,  that  the  High- 
landers were  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  ready  to  receive  them,  upon  which  they 
checked  their  advance  until  squadron  after 
squadron  had  come  up  to  join  them.  On  being 
reinforced  to  the  number  of  about  3500  men,  they 
made  a  terrible  and  general  charge  towards 
Balaklava.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  resist 
that  torrent:  the  Turks  fired  a  second  volley,  and 
again  fled;  and  down  came  the  whole  inundation 
of  lancers,  dragoons,  hussars,  and  artillery  upon 
the  93d,  who  instead  of  being  thi'own  into  squares, 
were  only  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  not  more  than 
two  deep  to  receive  them.  It  looked  as  if  that 
coming  charge  of  cavalry  would  snap  the  line 
asunder  like  a  thread,  and  the  onlookers  held 
their  breath  in  suspense ;  but  before  the  enemy  had 


Highland  rifles  emptied  the  saddles  of  the  assail 
ants  by  scores,  and  brought  the  wliole  body  to  a 
sudden  pause :  they  wavered,  opened  their  files 
to  right  and  left,  and  fled  in  fear  of  another  such 
destructive  welcome.  "  Bravo,  Highlanders  ; 
well  done !"  rang  from  the  excited  spectators  over 
the  field.  On  perceiving  that  the  intention  of 
the   Russians    was   to    attack   Balaklava,    Lord 


Raglan  had  ordered  out  the  Scots  Greys  and 
Inniskillen  dragoons,  under  Lord  Lucan,  and 
scarcely  had  they  moved  from  theii-  quarters, 
thkn  they  saw  the  advance  of  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  It  was  a  bold  resolution 
to  attack  them,  for  their  opponents  were  evi- 
dently the  elite  of  the  Russian  horse,  and  out- 
numbered them  by  more  than  four  to  cue.  At 
the  prospect  of  that  ominous  meeting  there  was 
a  pause  of  expectation  and  wonder  among  the 
allied  armies,  and  both  officers  and  soldiers  gazed 
at  this  awful  preparation  as  for  a  gladiatorial 
spectacle.  The  Russians  came  on  in  confidence 
down  the  hill,  for  they  despised  the  fewness  of 
their  opponents;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment: 
the  Scots  Greys  and  Inniskillens  charged  their 
centre,  which  they  broke  right  through;  they 
plunged  into  the  mass,  where  they  disappeared; 
and  "  God  help  them,  they  are  lost  1 "  was  the  cry 
that  burst  from  many  a  sympathizing  spectator. 
But  again  they  re-appeared,  although  with 
diminished  numbers,  and  charged   the   second 
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line  of  the  enemy  as  boldly  as  they  had  done  the 
first.  It  was  too  much:  the  Russians  were  rally- 
ing, closing  upon  them,  and  might  have  over- 
whelmed them  by  the  weight  of  numbers,  when 
the  4th  and  5th  dragoon  guards  came  down  to 
their  assistance,  scattered  with  a  single  charge 
the  Russian  first  line  before  it  could  form  anew, 
and  completed  the  defeat  which  the  Inniskillens 
and  Greys  had  commenced.  At  this  triumphant 
close  of  the  deadly  drama,  there  was  clapping  of 
hands,  shouting,  and  waving  of  caps  among  the 
spectators,  who  would  gladly  have  shared  in  all 
the  dangers  of  such  a  contest,  to  partake  of  its 
triumphs.  It  was  most  gratifying  also  to  find 
that  this  chivalrous  enterprise  cost  so  little,  for 
not  more  than  four  or  five  men  were  killed  and 
thirty  wounded  among  the  victors  of  this  unequal 
encounter. 

And  now  came  the  most  mournful,  yet  most 
V)ril]iant  episode  of  this  eventful  engagement. 
One  of  the  four  captured  redoubts  had  been 
recovered  from  the  enemy.  On  seeing  a  stir 
in  the  second  of  these,  Lord  Raglan  imagined 
that  the  Russians  were  removing  the  captured 
guns  from  it,  and  with  a  view  of  preventing  them, 
he  sent  a  written  order  to  Lord  Lucan,  the  com- 
mander of  our  cavalry,  to  advance,  and  pursue  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat.  The  order  was  conveyed 
by  Captain  Nolan  of  the  LCith  liussars,  one  of  the 
most  gallant,  noble-liearted,and  accomplished  oflS- 
cers  in  the  British  service.  But  during  the  short 
ride  of  Captain  Nolan,  such  a  change  had  occurred 
in  the  Russian  movements  as  Lord  Raglan  could 
not  have  foreseen,  and  through  which  his  order, 
that  might  have  been  at  first  of  easy  execution, 
was  now  changed  into  one  of  extreme  rashness, 
if  not  litter  impossibility.  Nolan  delivered  his 
oi-der — a  written  order — and  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 
notwithstanding  the  altered  state  of  affairs,  had 
no  alternative  but  implicit  military  obedience. 
He  might  indeed  have  interpreted  it  according 
to  the  change  of  circumstances,  and  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  proving  that  com- 
pliance was  impossible;  and  even  this  was  gently 
hinted  at  in  tlie  despatch  of  Lord  Raglan: — 
"  From  .some  misconception  of  the  instruction  to 
advance,  the  lieutenant-general  considered  that 
he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards.'"  As  it 
was,  Lord  Lucan  ordered  Major-general  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  to  move  forward  with  the  light 
brigade  of  cavalry.  And  to  overtake  and  charge 
what  ? — not  an  encumbered  corps  in  liasty  retreat, 
but  an  army  drawn  up  to  receive  them.  It  was 
the  main  bi;dy  of  Lipraudi's  corps  (Tarm4e  who 
were  waiting  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
with  the  batteries  of  the  two  redoubts  in  their 
advance;  with  an  additional  battery  which  they 
had  established  on  the  Tchernaya  ridge;  and  with 
the  steep  sides  of  the  hills  that  flanked  the  valley 


lined  with  riflemen  supported  by  strong  columns 
of  infantry.  And  an  army  thus  advantageously 
posted  was  to  be  attacked  by  600  British  light 
horse !  Officers  and  men  saw  that  such  an  onset 
was  certain  destruction,  but  how  could  it  be 
avoided  ?  The  order  of  the  commander-in-chief 
was  imperative  in  the  following  words : — "  Lord 
Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly  to 
the  front,  follow  the  enemy,  and  try  to  prevent 
the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns;  troops  of 
horse  artillery  may  accompany.  French  cavalry 
is  on  your  left.  Immediate."  "Forward!"  was 
the  word,  and  the  light  brigade  began  to  charge 
through  that  valley — the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  At  first,  they  were  accompanied  by 
the  heavy  brigade;  but  the  latter,  after  they  had 
rode  a  little  way,  were  halted  as  a  support  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  the  light 
brigade  went  on  alone.  On  their  left  flank,  and 
considerably  in  advance,  as  leader  of  the  charge, 
was  Captain  Nolan,  the  bearer  of  the  fatal  order; 
but  while  he  cheered  his  gallant  followers,  his 
arm  suddenly  fell,  and  his  bold  shout  was  ex- 
changed into  a  death-shriek ;  for  the  fragment  of 
a  Russian  shell  had  struck  him  to  the  heart,  and 
he  was  dead  in  an  instant.  Still  onward  went 
the  light  brigade,  increasing  their  speed  and  im- 
petus as  they  neared  the  enemy;  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1200  yards,  the  fire  of  thirty  cannon  was 
opened  upon  them;  the  balls  made  fearful  gaps 
as  they  swept  through  their  ranks;  and  it  was 
with  greatly  diminished  numbers,  though  un- 
abated spirit,  that  they  reached  the  steel  ram- 
part through  the  heavy  rolling  fire  of  the  hostile 
infantry.  Without  a  moment's  halt  they  plunged 
into  this  fatal  volcano,  and  were  hid  in  a  moment 
from  the  sight  of  their  friends,  who  wondered  at 
their  heroism,  and  gave  them  up  for  lost;  but  still 
pressing  on,  they  bore  down  and  cut  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  in  their  advance,  until  they 
had  swe])t  through  the  whole  of  that  army  from 
front  to  rear.  The  French  and  English  who 
gazed  from  the  ridge,  had  been  astonished  at 
such  a  charge  of  cavalry  upon  infantry,  and  still 
more,  to  see  them  emerge  at  the  rear  of  their 
opponents,  waving  their  red  swords  in  triumph. 
But  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  the  thick  volleys  of 
musketry,  and  the  desperate  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  wliich  every  step  of  their  progress 
had  been  accompanieil,  told  fearfully  «pon  their 
numbers:  many  a  horse  was  masterless,  and  many 
who  still  survived,  reeled  wounded  in  their 
saddles.  But  there  was  no  time  for  jiause  or 
reflection:  they  must  return;  and  in  returning, 
they  must  confront  anew  the  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  they  had  already  passed.  They  wheeled, 
and  re-entered  that  gaj)  of  death,  which  once  more 
closed  upon  them,  and  from  which  they  never 
would  have  escaped,  had  not  an  opportune  res- 
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cue  anived.  "We  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  heavy  brigade,  the  heroes  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  battle,  had  been  drawn  out  as  a  support 
to  the  squadron  employed  in  the  charge;  but 
they  had  been  kept  back,  as  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  their  entrance  into  action  would  only  deepen 
our  loss.  For  such  service,  light  cavalry  was 
the  most  available,  and  this  necessary  aid  was 
promptly  afforded  by  our  gallant  allies,  the 
French.  Seeing  the  danger  of  our  light  bri- 
gade, General  Bosquet  sent  his  corps  of  chasseurs 


with  this  advantage,  gave  them  no  further  moles- 
tation. As  for  the  four  redoubts,  two  of  which 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  but  might 
easily  have  been  I'ecovered,  it  was  resolved  to 
leave  the  whole  in  their  possession,  as  the  Turks 
had  shown  themselves  unable  to  defend  them, 
and  as  their  occupation  demanded  too  great  an 
extension  of  the  British  lines.  It  was  judged 
more  expedient  to  withdraw  fi-om  that  range  of 
heights, and  to  concentrate  our  forces  immediately 
in  front  of  the  narrow  valley  leading  to  the  port 


d' Afrique  to  silence  the  battery  on  the  Tchernaya  j  and  into  Balaklava,  and  on  tlie  precipitous  heights 
ridge,  by  the  fire  of  which 
our  troops  would  have 
to  pass  in  their  return. 
And  most  gallantly  was 
this  good  office  performed 
by  a  single  sqiiadron  of 
the  corps  of  chasseurs, 
which  was  all  that  could 
be  spared  to  charge  the 
Russian  artilleiy.  Ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  and 
example  of  those  to  whose 
rescue  they  so  readily 
hurried ,  this  handful 
dashed  through  and  over 
every  obstacle,  and  swept 
the  batteiy  of  its  defen- 
ders, maintaining  their 
position  against  a  heavy 
cannonade,  until  the  re- 
lics of  our  light  brigade 
had  once  more  emerged 
from  their  deadly  strug- 
gle.  It  was  tliis  generous 

interposition  which  in  all  probability  saved  them 
from  entire  destruction.  But  of  the  600  of 
our  gallant  heroes  who  had  entered  into  this 
most  unequal  and  perilous  encounter,  little  more 
than  200  returned.  Yet,  although  it  was  a  rash 
mistake,  or  complication  of  mistakes,  that  sent 
these  brave  men  to  certain  death,  they  did  not  i  occur,  by  some  French  regiments.      As  for  the 


The,  Harboir  of  Balaklava    ftom  the  Genoese  Castle 
Fioni  a  drjn  ng  bj  James  NeHlands,  C  L  (Morch  ^.4, 1855  ) 


on  the  right — having  thus  a  narrower  and  easier 
line  of  defence,  and  keeping  Balaklava  and  the 
communication  with  it  open  by  the  westerly  and 
southerly  heights  behind  our  camp.  Here  our 
troops  were  to  be  reinfoi'ced  by  a  strong  body  of 
seamen  from  the  British  fleet,  and  if  need  should 


die  in  vain.  It  supported  to  the  very  height  the 
pi-estige  of  British  valour,  which,  after  so  long 
a  peace  throughout  Europe,  was  shown  to  have 
suffered  no  diminution  or  decay.  It  daunted  the 
subsequent  efforts  of  the  Russians,  by  teaching 
them  with  what  kind  of  enemy  they  had  now  to 
deal.  And  better  than  all,  when  a  deed  of  brave 
devotedness  will  be  required  of  British  soldiers, 
their  arms  will  be  nerved  and  their  hearts  ani- 
mated by  the  naiTatives  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  of  this  terrible  charge  of  Balak- 
lava. 


Turkish  troops,  who  had  no  longer  the  redoubts 
to  maintain,  they  were  to  be  converted  into 
labourers,  and  employed  in  constructing  breast- 
works and  defences,  which,  when  completed, 
would  inclose  and  secure  our  occupation  of 
Balaklava. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  glee  and  triumph 
in  Sebastopol,  when  the  guns  captured  from 
our  redoubts  were  drawn  into  the  city;  it  was 
reported  that  the  army  without  had  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  allies,  of  which  these  were 
the    trophies;    and   there  was   ringing  of  bells 


The  battle  was  now  ended  so  far  as  actual  j  and  firing  of  cannon  to  celebrate  the  event.  But 
fighting  was  concerned.  The  Russians,  having  this  was  not  enough,  and  the  garrison  resolved  to 
failed  in  the  object  of  their  attack,  retired  to  their  |  complete  the  chastisement  of  their  foes  by  a  sally 
old    position;  while  the  allied  armies,   satisfied  \  from  the  town.     Accordingly,  on  thf>  following 
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morning  (the  26th  of  October),  several  columns 
of  infantry,  accomi?amed  by  artillery  and  cavalry, 
composing  a  force  of  between  6000  and  7000  men, 
Avere  seen  to  issue  from  Sebastopol.     At  fii-st  it 
was    thought    that    they    were    going   to    join 
I.iprandi's  corps,  by  the  road  through  the  luker- 
mann  valley;  but  instead  of  proceeding  forward, 
they  suddenly  turned  to  the  right,  ascended  the 
hills,  and  appeared  on  the    ridge  which   over- 
looked  the  camp  of   the  second   division  com- 
manded by  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans     But  he  had  been 
expecting  some  such  attack,  and  was  prepared  to 
encounter  it.     The  Russians  came  rapidly  down 
from  the  hill,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the  pickets 
of  the  30th  and  49th  regiments;  but  this  brave 
handful  opposed  such  a  i-esistance  to  their  ad- 
vance, that  Sir  de  Lacy  had  time  to  draw  np  his 
lines  in  advance  of  the  camp;  and  when  the  sound 
of  the  enemy's  cannonade  was  heard,  he  was  re- 
inforced by  the  Duke   of   Cambridge  with  the 
brigade  of  guards,  and  by  General  Bosquet  with 
five    French    battalions.      At    the  same   time, 
eighteen   guns   were   placed  in   position,  which 
opened  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  coming  enemy; 
and  after  their  artillery  was  silenced  and  driven 
off  the  field,  the  cannonade  was  directed  against 
their  infantry.     Tliis  unexpected  reception  stag- 
gered them,  and  on  tlie  charge  of  our  regiments 
with  the  bayonet,  their  rout  was  complete;  they 
were  chased  over  the  ridges,  and  down  towards 
the  head  of  the  bay,  while  our  soldiers  pui-sued 
them  with  such  ardour  that  for  some  time  it  was 
difficult  to  recal  them.     After  the  Russians  had 
lost  600  in  killed  and  wounded  by  this  inglorious 
attempt,  they  were  fain  to  hurry  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  town.     This  success   was  the  more 
glorious  to  the  victors,  as  it  was  by  the  second 
division  alone,  who  scai'cely  mustered  1200,  that 
tlie  whole  was  achieved,  the    reinforcements  of 
guards  and  French  battalions  who  came  to  their 
assistance  having  taken  no  shai-e  in  the  encounter. 
The  siege  of  Sebastopol  still  continued   to  be 
pressed  with  vigour,  and  with  alternate    changes 
of  failure  and  success;  and  as  fast  as  a  battery 
was    dismantled   or   wall    thrown    down,    fresh 
earthworks   were    constructed,    and    new   guns 
mounted,  while  the  obstinacy  of   tlie  defence  re- 
mained unabated.     Far  indeed  from  taking  the 
city,  it  was  much  that  the  allies  could  maintain 
their  ground,  with    such    formidable   fortresses 
opposed   to   them  on    one    side,    and    so  strong 
an  army  encamped   against  them  on  the  other; 
and  though  our  ti'oops  had   won  honour  in  every 
encounter  in    the  field,  these  battles  had  been 
attended  with  no   practical  results.     Thus  mat- 
ters continued  until  the  close  of  October,  when 
the  confidence  of  the  Russians  was  so  increased, 
that  they  hoped  nothing  less  than  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  annihilate  their  antagonists.    For  this 


important  crisis,  indeed,  they  had  been  for  some 
time  in  preparation.  Sebastopol  although  be- 
sieged had  never  been  invested,  and  from  Perekop, 
the  base  of  Russian  operations,  which  was  per- 
fectly open,  the  town  was  reinforced  with  troops, 
artillery,  and  provisions.  At  the  same  time,  their 
forces  which  had  been  set  free  by  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  provinces  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Crimea,  and  50,000  men  were  col- 
lected and  impatient  for  action  upon  the  heights 
of  Inkermann.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
besieging  armies  wei'e  to  be  crushed  between  the 
resistless  close  of  the  city  and  its  defenders  from 
without.  Such  was  the  calculation  of  Prince 
Menschikoff,  the  Russian  commander,  and  from 
the  heights  of  Inkermann  he  wrote  the  following 
confident  letter  to  the  czar: — ''A  terrible  calamity 
impends  over  the  invadei"s  of  your  dominions. 
In  a  few  days,  they  will  perish  by  the  sword,  or 
be  driven  into  the  sea.  Let  your  majesty  send 
your  sons  here,  that  I  may  render  up  to  them 
untouched  the  priceless  treasure  which  your  ma- 
jesty has  intrusted  to  my  keeping."  These  hopes 
obtained  full  sympathy  in  the  palace  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  emperor's  two  sons,  the  Archdukes 
Nicholas  and  ^Michael,  were  forthwith  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  to  witness  the  jn-omised  downfall,  and  be 
invested  with  the  honoui-s  of  the  victory. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  ami 
at  a  very  early  hour,  after  a  rainy  night,  and 
while  the  air  was  still  darkened  with  vapour,  the 
ringing  of  church  bells  and  singing  of  psalm.s 
were  heard  in  Seba8toi)ol.  This  however  excited 
little  attention,  as  such  sounds  were  not  only  the 
usual  prelude  of  a  military  enterprise,  but  also  the 
accompaniment  of  those  numerous  saints'  days 
and  festivals  for  which  the  Greek  church  is  dis- 
tinguished. But  at  a  still  earlier  hour,  other 
sounds  might  have  been  heard  unconnected  with 
religious  worship.  It  was  the  low  creak  and 
rumble  of  heavy  carriage-wheels  along  the  valley, 
and  it  caught  the  vigilant  ears  of  one  of  the 
sentries  belonging  to  an  outlying  picket  of  the 
light  division  on  the  heights  above.  Had  the 
man  but  given  the  alarm,  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann would  have  filled  one  of  the  brightest  jwiges 
of  French  and  English  history;  but  thinking  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  the  usual  passage  of 
carts  or  waggons  going  to  the  town,  he  made  no 
mention  of  it  until  after  the  battle.  In  this  un- 
suspected manner,  enormous  masses  of  Russian 
troops  and  })arks  of  artillery  crept  in  darkness 
and  silence  uji  the  rugged  sides  of  the  heights 
over  the  valley  of  Inkermann,  and  established 
themselves  upon  the  imdefended  flank  of  the 
second  division,  whom  they  were  soon  to  rouse 
with  a  deadly  awakening. 

This  position,  occupied  by  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans, 
was  the  part  of  the  allied  encampment  which 
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the  Eussians,  from  its  importance  and  inseciirity, 
had  been  always  the  most  desirous  to  carry,  and 
it  was  for  this  that  the  experiment  had  been 
made  in  the  j^revious  battle  of  Balaklava.  That 
attempt,  indeed,  had  been  frustrated,  but  it  liad 
served  their  pui-pose  so  far  as  to  make  them  fully 
acquainted  with  the  defects  of  the  position,  and 
to  suggest  better  modes  of  assailing  it.  "It 
must  be  observed  (so  wi'ites  our  best  historical 
authority  of  this  war)  that  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans 
had  long  been  aware  of  the  insecurity  of  this 
portion  of  our  position,  and  had  repeatedly 
23ointed  it  out  to  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  against  the  dangei-s  which  threatened  us. 
It  was  the  only  ground  where  we  were  exposed 
to  sur^^rise,  for  a  number  of  ravines  and  miequal 
curves  in  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  valley 
lead  up  to  the  crest  and  summit,  against  the  ad- 
verse side  of  which  our  right  flank  was  resting 
without  guns,  entrenchments,  abattis,  or  outlying 
defence  of  any  kind.  Every  one  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  rej^resentations  addressed  to  the 
authorities  on  this  subject;  but  indolence  or  a 
sense  of  false  security  led  to  indifference  and 
procrastination.  A  batteiy  w^as  thrown  up  of 
sand-bags,  gabions,  and  fascines,  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  over  Inkermann,  on  the  east,  but  no 
guns  were  mounted  there,  for  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans, 
thinking  that  two  guns  in  such  a  position,  with- 
out any  works  to  su]3port  them,  would  only  in- 
vite attack  and  capture,  caused  them  to  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  had  silenced  the  Light- 
house battery."  This  was  but  one  of  a  series  of 
improvident  and  unprofessional  neglects  which 
chai'acterized  our  proceedings  dui-ing  the  whole 
campaign,  and  for  which  we  were  now  to  pay  a 
heavy  penalty. 

When  the  first  faint  dawn  of  light  began  to 
struggle  through  the  gloom  of  that  inclement 
morning  of  the  5th  of  November,  some  of  our 
soldiers  saw  a  body  of  Russians  apparently  un- 
armed on  a  hill  above  the  western  end  of  Sebas- 
topol  harbour,  who  pretended  that  iliey  were 
deserters  anxious  to  surrender  themselves;  but 
as  soon  as  our  picket  advanced  to  receive  them, 
an  ambush  darted  upon  them  from  behind  the 
rocks,  and  made  the  whole  party  and  their  officer 
prisoners.  Having  thus  prevented  the  alarm 
from  being  given,  the  Eussians  descended,  but 
wei'e  recognized  by  the  inner  pickets,  who  threw 
themselves  across  their  path,  and  the  sound  of 
firing  that  commenced  gave  warning  to  the  regi- 
ments of  the  second  division,  who  received  the 
Eussians  with  destructive  volleys  of  their  Menie 
rifles.  But  the  Eussian  masses,  unchecked  by 
this  resistance,  came  rolling  onward  like  a  tem- 
pest; their  artillery  opened  upon  the  British 
from  the  ridge  on  which  they  had  planted  them, 
and  at  the  same  instant  wex'e  seconded  by  the 
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cannons  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  the  ships  lying 
within  the  harbour — while  against  these,  the 
second  division  had  neither  adequate  means  for 
answer,  nor  places  of  cover.  On  front,  flank,  and 
rear  they  were  plied  with  a  heavy  cannonade, 
seconded  by  clouds  of  skirmishei's,  who  seemed 
to  multiply  at  eveiy  point.      To  add  to  their 
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difliculties,  their  gallant  and  skilful  commander, 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  was  stretched  ui:)on  a  bed  of 
sickness;  but  happily.  Brigadier-general  Penne- 
father,  upon  whom  the  command  had  fallen, 
showed  himself  equal  to  the  trial,  while  Sir 
de  Lacy,  sick  though  he  was,  hurried  from  his 
bed  to  the  field,  and  although  imable  to  resume 
the  command,  could  animate  his  soldiers  by  his 
presence,  and  assist  their  leader  with  his  counsels. 
The  second  division,  that  could  not  have  long  borne 
up  against  the  overwhelming  torrent,  was  quickly 
joined  by  the  brigade  of  guards,  who  were  near- 
est to  the  first  point  of  attack;  and  foremost  in 
the  rescue  were  the  grenadiers  and  Scots  fusiliers, 
who  hurried  forward  at  the  sound  of  the  first 
shot.  But  it  was  around  the  Two-gun  battery  on 
the  British  right  that  the  Eussian  attack  Avas 
chiefly  concentrated.  In  itself  it  was  apparently 
worthless,  for  it  was  only  made  of  sand-bags  and 
fascines,  and  the  guns  had  been  removed;  but 
the  command  which  its  occupation  would  give 
of  the  British  position,  made  the  enemy  resolute 
to  possess  it  at  whatever  cost — a  resolution  which 
was  equally  matched  by  that  of  our  troops  to  re- 
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tain  it.  A  picket  of  the  55tli  made  it  good,  until 
they  were  driven  out  by  an  overwhelming  attack;  ' 
but  the  grenadiers  and  Scots  fusiliers  rushing 
forward,  re- captured  this  Two-g\m  battery,  as  it 
was  generally  named,  drove  the  Eussians  down 
the  side  of  the  steep  hill,  on  a  small  spur  of  which 
the  battery  was  planted,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Coldsti-eams,  made  arangements  for  holding  it  out 
to  the  last.  Their  resolution  was  to  be  tried; 
the  Russians  returned  in  gi-eater  numbers  to  the 
attack,  and  column  after  column  ascended  the 
steep,  got  upon  the  spui-,  and  bore  down  with 
irresistible  weight  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
guards,  whose  numbers  were  greatly  diminislied 
and  their  gunpowder  well-nigh  exhausted;  but 
they  fought  with  their  bayonets,  and  even  with 
stones,  which  they  hurled  against  the  enemy,  and 
being  slightly  reinforced  with  men  and  ammuni- 
tion, they  once  more  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
spur,  losing  two-thirds  of  their  number  in  the 
effort.  Never  was  any  spot  of  a  battle-field  more 
fiercely  contested  or  more  gallantly  maintained; 
it  was  known  on  both  sides  that  the  possession 
of  this  point  would  decide  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
and  during  four  hours  and  a  half,  the  struggle 
was  continued  around  it  almost  without  inter- 
mission and  with  various  fortunes,  although  the 
enemy  in  almost  eveiy  case  were  as  five  or  six  to 
one  of  the  British.  They  were  also  frantic  with 
copious  doses  of  brandy,  which  had  been  served 
out  to  them  before  the  battle,  and  animated  with 
fanaticism,  having  been  taught  by  the  emperor's 
proclamations,  and  the  lessons  of  their  priests, 
to  regard  this  as  a  holy  war  in  which  Heaven  was 
upon  their  side.  But  the  guards,  although 
repeatedly  assailed  and  repulsed,  as  often  re- 
turned and  drove  back  the  enemy,  being  resolved 
to  perish  to  a  man  rather  than  abandon  their 
post.  And  to  this  it  would  have  come  at  last, 
had  not  fresh  French  troops  arrived  from  General 
Bosquet's  division  to  their  aid.  These  allies  took 
possession  of  the  contested  ground,  and  renewed 
with  every  promise  of  success  the  defence  of  the 
battery,  upon  which  the  relics  of  what  had  once 
been  our  gay  and  gallant  guards  resigned  their 
charge,  and  drew  up  u])on  the  rear  of  the  right 
flank  of  our  second  division. 

While  the  right  of  our  position  was  so  im- 
perilletl,  a  trial  oiiuall}'  dangerous  was  going  on 
upon  the  left,  which  was  placed  on  the  hill  above 
the  harbour,  and  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from 
the  position  occupied  by  our  guards.  Favoured  by 
the  ground  that  was  broken  and  covered  with 
brushwood,  clouds  of  Russian  skirmishers  ad- 
vanced, followed  by  heavy  columns,  and  accom- 
panied with  thefire  of  their  well-served  artillery; 
and  the  troops  of  the  second  division,  although 
joined  hy  a  brigade  of  tlie  first,  were  borne  back  by 
the  weight  of  the  advance,  until  the  enemy  had 


reached  the  very  centre  of  the  second's  encamp- 
ment. Here  ensued  a  desperate  hand-to-hand 
struggle,  in  which  broken  regiments  were  ral- 
lied, and  guns  captured  and  recaptured,  but 
where  numbers  were  likely  to  give  victory  to 
the  Russians,  animated  as  they  were  with  a  re- 
solution to  win  or  die — for  had  not  a  promise 
been  sent  to  the  emperor  in  their  name,  that 
they  would  preserve  for  him  his  fair  city  of 
Sehastopol?  And  were  not  his  sons  even  now 
the  onlookei-s  and  witnesses  of  their  deeds  ? 
While  the  British  positions  were  thus  all  but 
carried,  by  which  the  French  and  English  armies 
would  have  been  equally  crushed  or  forced  to 
siu'render,  it  might  be  asked  why  our  allies  had 
been  so  slow  in  interposing,  when  their  own 
safety  was  so  deeply  at  stake.  But  no  blame  of 
remissness  or  want  of  cordiality  can  be  attached 
to  our  gallant  partners,  who  had  their  own  difii- 
culties  to  encounter.  As  might  easily  be  sup- 
posed, it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Russian 
generals  to  keep  the  French  fulh'  occupied,  while 
the  British  position  was  assailed,  even  though 
the  demonsti'ation  should  be  nothing  more  than 
a  feigned  attack.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
first  attack  in  the  morning  had  been  made  upon 
our  pickets,  Liprandi's  corps  cParmde  had  crossed 
the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  heights,  and  commenced  a  fire  upon  the 
French,  while  they  were  openinga  cannonade  upon 
the  rear  of  our  lines.  Judging  tliat  within  this 
range  the  whole  battle  was  to  be  comprised, 
General  Bosquet  had  sent  two  battalions  of  his 
light  infantry  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  British 
left,  and  after  this  was  done,  lie  thought  that 
the  danger  in  that  quarter  was  over,  more 
especially  as  the  fire  upon  the  rear  of  our  lines 
had  begun  to  slacken.  But  this  change  had  only 
occuri'ed  to  give  time  for  the  assault  upon  the 
British  front,  upon  which  the  cannonade  was 
commenced  with  a  violence  that  taught  him  the 
real  place  and  full  amount  of  the  danger.  He 
boldly  resolved  to  treat  General  Liprandi's  ad- 
vance as  a  mere  feint;  to  leave  his  post  for  a  time 
almost  undefended,  and  hurry  with  tlie  bulk  of 
his  troops  to  the  spot  where  the  call  was  most 
urgent.  It  was  a  fortunate  resolution,  and  its 
magnanimity  was  well  rewarded  by  the  result, 
which  was  nothing  le.ss  than  the  deliverance  of 
both  armies  from  ruin. 

The  first  of  the  French  who  an-ived  to  the 
rescue  of  the  nearly  overborne  British  were 
two  troops  of  horse  artillery  and  one  field  bat- 
ter}*, which  came  up  at  full  speed ;  these  were 
followed  by  a  regiment  of  Zouaves  and  one  of 
Indigenes  or  Ai-abs,  and  finally  Bosquet's  troops 
of  the  line  advanced  with  steady  step.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  were  equally  on  the 
alert,  and  one  division  after  another  came  ra- 
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pidly  through  the  ravines  iii  the  rear  of  our 
second  division.  Tlie  feints  and  nianojuvres  were 
thus  terminated,  tlie  conflict  had  settled  down 
into  a  single  locality,  and  all  that  remained  was 
a  stand-uj)  fight  of  legiment  to  regiment  and 
man  to  man,  where  strength,  courage,  and  en- 
durance would  decide  the  issue.  It  was  well  on 
such  an  occasion,  fearfully  outnumbered  as  they 
were,  that  the  French  and  British  were  fight- 
ing side  by  side,  each  the  witnesses  of  the  other's 
prowess,  and  emulous  to  excel  in  this  trial  against 
a  common  foe.  It  was  a  strange  and  new  war- 
spectacle,  in  which  masses,  distinguished  by  their 
several  military  costumes,  glittered  and  shifted 
hither  and  thither  like  the  gleaming  flakes  of 
the  aurora  boreal  is,  and  in  which  the  steady  ad- 
vance and  unbroken  fi-ont  of  the  British  masses 
were  contrasted  with  the  apparently  irregular 
but  nimble  and  effective  movements,  the  sudden 
approach  and  tiger-like  spring  of  the  Algerian 
Arabs  and  Zouaves.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  Russians  were  bewildered  by  such  va- 
rious modes  of  resistance  and  onset — were  borne 
down  or  compelled  to  recoil — and  were  at  last 
fain  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  through  the  ravines 
from  which  they  had  issued.  Over  the  whole 
field  their  columns  were  at  last  in  full  retreat, 
like  waves  that  had  spent  their  force,  leaving 
behind  them  a  wreck  of  the  dead  and  dying  at 
evei-y  receding  step.  They  were  beaten  indeed, 
but  still  not  subdued— slowly,  reluctantly,  and 
steadily  they  retired,  while  so  careful  were  they 
of  their  military  honour  that  they  left  not  a 
single  gun  behind  them ;  even  the  fragments  of 
their  gun-carriages  they  carefully  gathered  ujs 
under  the  heavy  lire  of  our  artillerj^  and  carried 
off  with  them,  as  if  they  would  not  leave  a  single 
trophj^  to  the  victors.  It  was  well  for  them  that 
the  allies  had  no  efficient  cavalry  to  follow  up 
their  success,  by  which  the  retreat  might  have 
been  changed  into  an  utter  rout;  and  more  for- 
tunate still  that  the  Eussian  artillery  upon  the 
ridge  still  maintained  its  position  to  cover  their 
retreating  columns,  and  check  the  advance  of  the 
allies.  The  hand-to-hand  fight  was  thus  changed 
into  a  distant  cannonade,  in  which  fortune  might 
have  yet  changed  sides  ;  for  the  Russian  guns 
were  greatly  superior  both  in  numbers  and  cali- 
bre to  those  of  the  allies,  and  served  with  admir- 
able skill  and  perseverance.  Their  chief  fire  was 
upon  the  position  of  our  second  division,  and 
with  deadly  eifect,  when  Lord  Raglan  ordered 
two  eighteen-pounders  of  our  siege  train  to  be 
brought  up.  It  seemed  all  but  impossible  to 
drag  such  heavy  pieces  over  the  rough  ground, 
and  through  the  miry  tracks  that  interposed, 
but  the  arduous  feat  was  ably  and  quickly  per- 
formed by  the  united  strength  of  a  multitude  of 
men  and  horses ;  and  the  guns  being  placed  in 


position,  their  shot  crashed  through  the  Russian 
batteries,  sweeping  off  their  men  and  dismount- 
ing their  guns  at  every  discharge.  They  were 
obliged  to  retire  their  artillery  to  the  top  of 
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the  hill,  and  finally  to  limber  them  up  and  with- 
draw them,  leaving  their  reti'eating  columns  be- 
low to  the  fierce  pursuit  of  the  Indigenes  and 
Zouaves. 

Such  were  the  chief  movements  of  this  victory 
of  Inkermann ;  and  they  were  thus  briefly  and 
distinctly  described  by  Genei'al  Canrobert  on_ 
the  same  evening,  in  the  account  which  he  drew 
up: — "A  great  portion  of  the  Russian  army, 
favoured  by  the  night  and  the  fog,  was  enabled 
to  establish  itself,  with  powerful  artillery,  upon 
the  heights  which  form  the  extreme  right  of  our 
230sition.  Two  English  divisions  sustained  an 
unequal  fight  with  the  invincible  solidity  which 
we  know  to  be  the  characteristic  of  our  allies, 
while  a  part  of  the  Bosquet  division,  conducted 
by  its  worthy  chief,  came  up  to  their  support,  and 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  a  boldness  and  in- 
telligence to  which  I  here  render  forcible  homage. 
Eventually  driven  back  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tchernaya,  the  enemy  left  upon  the  ground  more 
than  4000  of  his  men  killed  or  wounded,  and 
can-ied  away  at  least  as  many  more  during  the 
battle."  But  while  the  main  conflict  was  going 
on,  other  subsidiary  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Russians  against  the  allies,  each  of  which  had 
the  relief  of  Sebastopol  for  its  object.  One  of 
these,  when  the  fight  was  at  the  hottest,  was  an 
attempt  of  General  Soimonoff,  with  a  large  body 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  to  turn  the  ilank  of  the 
British,  while  our  regiments  were  all  but  de- 
feated in  front.     For  this  purpose,  he  ascended 
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the  valley  to  the  right  of  the  five-gun  battery,  ' 
but  was  met  mid-way  by  the  first  brigade  of  the 
light  division  and  a  small  body  of  marines,  under 
General  Codringtou,  upon  which  Soimouoflf,  find- 
ing himself  anticipated,  and  thinking  his  attempt 
not  worth  the  risk,  withdrew  his  troops  from  the 
encounter.  Another  and  a  more  important  move- 
ment was  made  about  the  same  time  from  the 
town  itself.  A  sortie  of  5000  Paissians,  under 
cover  of  the  mist,  was  made  from  Sebastopol,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  extreme  left  of  the 
French  lines,  and  had  succeeded  in  capturing 
two  French  l)atteries  by  surprise  before  their 
object  was  discovered.  But  here  they  were  at- 
tacked by  General  Forey,  who  commanded  in 
that  quarter,  and  after  a  short  but  sanguinary 
encounter  were  routed  and  driven  back  to  the 
town.  Their  plan  was  well  conceived,  but  for 
its  success  a  gi-eater  force  of  men  and  ai-tillery 
was  needed,  in  which  case  they  might  have  re- 
tained the  two  captured  batteries,  and  seriously 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  whole  French  left. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  special  and 
scientific  account  of  the  whole  of  this  battle  of 
lukermann :  of  mantcuvring  there  was  scarcely 
any,  in  consequence  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
ground,  which  did  not  permit  such  strategetic 
operations;  and  among  the  numerous  ridges  and 
ravines  a  multitude  of  encounters  were  going  on 
simultaneously,  which  could  only  be  heard  by 
the  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  while  the  com- 
batants themselves  were  hidden  from  the  view 
of  the  commandei's  on  both  sides,  and  com]ielled 
to  struggle  upon  their  own  account.  Hence  it 
is  that  this  great  alYair  of  Inkermann  has  been 
called  "the  soldiers'  battle."  And  well  did  it 
display  the  stufi"  of  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
warring  nations  was  made,  and  attest  the  supe- 


riority of  those  of  Britain  and  France  above 
those  of  every  other  country.  Even  yet,  however, 
they  might  have  failed,  and  failed  not  inglo- 
riously,  considering  the  overwhelming  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Russians,  but  for  several  cir- 
cumstances which  enabled  8000  English  and  6000 
French  to  maintain  a  close  fight  against  an  enemy 
at  least  50,000  sti-ong,  and  in  the  end  to  prove 
victorious.  These,  according  to  the  Russian 
statements,  were  the  extensive  use  of  the  Menie 
rifle  among  the  French  and  British  regiments, 
the  failure  of  Soimonoff''s  attempt  upon  the  Bri- 
tish flank,  and  the  dilatory  arrival  of  the  Rus- 
sian columns,  that  came  up  separately  instead  of 
simultaneously  to  battle,  thus  giving  their  oppo- 
nents both  leisure  and  warning  for  resistance. 
But  more  than  these  was  the  insufficient  feint  to 
occupy  Bosquet,  that  ought  to  have  been  of  a 
more  formidable  character,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  British,  by  which 
the  foi-tune  of  the  day  was  jn-incipally  decided. 
But  even  allowing  for  every  deduction,  this  vic- 
tory of  Inkermann  was  a  glorious  event  for  the 
united  arms  of  France  and  Britain.  It  struck 
dismay  into  the  heart  of  Russian  ambition  ami 
presumption,  and  left  the  allies  to  turn  their  un- 
divided eflbrts  against  the  ramparts  of  Sebasto- 
pol. These  results,  important  though  they  were 
at  the  time,  may  perhaps  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  prospective  advantages  that  may  accrue 
from  it.  If  it  permanently  impresses  the  two 
lately  reconciled  nations  with  a  conviction  of 
their  power  when  combined  to  aid  the  feeble, 
repress  the  strong  and  insolent,  and  advance  the 
welfare  of  humanity  at  large,  the  world  will 
have  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  such  a  battle 
was  fought,  and  that  such  soldiers  were  the  con- 
quei'Oi-s. 
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VICTORIA. 

The  encampment  of  tlie  allied  armies  visited  by  a  storm— Its  wasteful  effects  by  land  and  sea — Diseases  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  troops  before  Sebastopol — Their  inadequate  provisions  and  supplies — Exertions  of  benevolence 
at  home  iii  their  behalf— Necessity  of  aid  for  the  sick  in  the  hospitals — Arrival  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  the 
nurses — Their  effectual  services  among  the  sick  and  wounded — -Arrival  of  more  nurses — Opening  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1855 — Strength  of  Sebastopol — -Weakness  of  the  army  encamped  against  it — Great  niimber  of  the  sick 
and  wounded — Death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas — N-egotiatiou  under  his  successor  for  peace — It  is  ineifectual — Un- 
successful attack  of  the  Russians  on  Eupatoria— They  take  possession  of  a  favourable  ground  in  front  of  the 
Malakofif — Establishment  of  a  fort  and  rifle-pits  upon  it — Contests  between  the  Russians  and  allies  for  posses- 
sion of  the  rifle  pits — Fresh  bombardment  of  Sebastopol  by  the  allies — Its  failure — Discontent  at  home  from 
the  delays  in  the  siege — -A  new  French  commander-in-chief  appointed — -Expedition  of  the  allies  to  Kertch — ■ 
Destruction  of  Russian  stores — Fresh  attack  ujDon  Sebastopol — Its  success  upon  the  outworks — A  decisive 
attack  upon  the  town  resolved — Plan  of  the  attack^Fatal  mistake  at  the  commencement — Its  disastrous 
failure — Particulars  of  the  French  attack — Failure  of  the  British  attack  on  the  Redan — The  British  obtain 
possession  of  the  Cemetery — Effects  of  this  failure  on  the  health  of  Lord  Raglan — His  death — He  is  succeeded 
by  General  Simpson— Attempt  of  the  covering  army  under  General  Liprandi  to  raise  the  siege — Its  attack 
upon  the  allied  army  at  Tchernaya — Battle  of  Tchernaya — Defeat  of  the  Russians — Decisive  attempt  of  the 
allies  upon  Sebastopol — Capture  of  the  Malakoff  by  the  French — Failure  of  the  British  to  take  the  Great  Redan 
— Causes  of  the  failure — Tlie  Russians  resolve  to  evacuate  Sebastoj)ol — Heroism  of  their  purpose — Their  success 
in  effecting  it — They  destroy  their  defences  and  military  stores  at  their  departure — Entrance  of  the  allies  into 
Sebastopol — Scenes  of  havoc  and  suffering  in  the  town— Picture  of  the  Russian  sick  and  wounded  in  an  hospital 
— The  evacuating  army  entrenches  itself  in  the  neighbourhood — Successful  expeditions  of  the  allies  by  sea 
from  the  Crimea — Explosion  of  their  gunpowder  magazine — Symptoms  of  apinoaching  peace. 


IFTEE  the  battle  of  lukermanu,  the 
Russian  army  was  so  appalled  by 
the  unexpected  and  humbling  re- 
sult that  it  made  no  further  hos- 
tile demonstration;  while  the  allies, 
on  their  part,  suspended  active 
operations  until  they  should  be  reinforced  by 
troops  that  were  expected  from  France  and  Bri- 
tain. They  were  proud,  and  with  justice,  of  the 
signal  victory  they  had  gained,  and  felt  as  if  no 
resistance  of  the  enemy  could  im^^ede  their  f  vu'ther 
career.  But  foes  were  at  hand  which  they  had 
not  taken  into  accounl?,  and  obstacles  to  be  encoun- 
tered against  which  arms  are  unavailing.  The 
rage  of  the  elements  and  the  wasteful  attacks  of 
disease  were  now  to  test  their  powers  of  endurance, 
neutralize  the  eiFects  of  their  success,  and  keep 
them  wistfully  lingering  before  those  walls  and 
battlements  which  they  had  exj^ected  to  enter  as 
conquerors. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  November,  a  furious 
storm  swept  over  Constantinople,  unroofing  the 
highest  buildings  of  the  city,  and  levelling  three 
out  of  the  six  splendid  minarets  of  the  Grand 
Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  tempest  commenced  at  Balaklava 
about  seven  o'clock,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  it 
had  wrecked  eleven,  and  disabled  six  transports 
belonging  to  the  allied  army,  among  which  was  the 
magnificent  steam-ship  Prince,  which  was  totally 
lost,  with  a  cargo  valued  at  £500,000,  consisting  of 


clothing  and  provisions  for  our  soldiers  during  the 
winter,  and  warlike  stores  for  carrying  on  the 
siege.  In  the  harbour  of  Balaklava,  which  was 
thronged  with  shipping,  vessels  were  dragging 
their  anchors,  and  running  foul  of  each  other, 
while  thirty  transports  laden  with  ammunition 
and  stores,  that  had  been  driven  from  the  harbour, 
or  had  attempted  to  stand  out  to  sea,  were  dashed 
against  the  neighbouring  I'ocks.  Nor  were  matters 
better  with  the  French  shipping  at  Eupatoria : 
eighteen  vessels  were  wrecked  or  dismasted  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Katcha;  and  to  add  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene,  bands  of  mounted  Cossacks  were 
busily  plunging  their  horses  through  the  surf 
and  foam  in  quest  of  plunder,  firing  into  the 
stranded  vessels,  and  making  pi-isoners  of  those 
whom  the  temjsest  had  spared.  In  these  calami- 
tous wrecks,  it  was  supposed  that  more  than  a 
thousand  lives  were  lost,  and  about  £2,000,000 
worth  of  projDerty  in  clothing,  provision,  and 
militaiy  stores,  which  the  armies  needed  for  the 
winter,  that  threatened  to  be  a  severe  one.  The 
calamities  at  sea  were  almost  rivalled  by  the  suf- 
ferings on  shore.  Not  only  the  common  soldiers, 
but  even  the  general  oflicers  had  as  yet  no  better 
accommodation  for  the  winter  than  their  frail, 
scanty  coverings  of  tents ;  and  in  these,  8500 
British  soldiers — hungry,  half-starved,  and  over- 
wrought, the  relics  of  what  had  been  a  noble  army 
— had  been  wistfully  looking  forward  to  the  arri- 
val of  the  promised  supplies  from  home.    But  the 
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tent-poles  were  snapped  asunder  like  reeds;  the 
tents  themselves  were  levelled  like  grass  before  the 
sweep  of  the  scythe,  or  borne  away  on  the  hur- 
ricane; waggons  were  overturned;  while  men  and 
horses  were  rolling  over  each  other  in  heajis,  or 
clinging  to  the  earth,  to  escape  being  flung  down 
the  ravines  or  into  the  sea.  To  add  to  these 
grievances  by  destroying  every  chance  of  rest  or 
covering,  the  raging  tempest  was  mixed  with  rain 
and  snow,  and  every  portion  of  ground  was  soon 
converted  into  a  raii'e  where  every  one  staggered 


ankle-deep  in  mud.  Nor  was  the  town  of  Balak- 
lava  in  better  condition,  or  more  fitted  for  com- 
fort or  shelter:  its  narrow  streets  wei'e  turned 
into  canals  of  mud,  among  which  men  of  all 
nations — English,  French,  Turks,  Arabs,  Egyp- 
tians, Italians,  Maltese,  Tartars,  Greeks,  Bulga- 
rians, and  Spaniards — were  seen  huddled  to- 
gether, or  attempting  to  flounder  along,  all  in- 
volved in  a  common  miseiy,  although  expressing 
it  in  a  most  multifarious  polyglot;  while  of  the 
houses    towards    which    they    struggled,    many 
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were  roofless,  several  utterly  destroyed,  and  the 
best  of  them  so  crowded  as  to  be  utterly  luien- 
durable.  Wlieu  the  strong  and  healthy  were 
thus  humbled,  struck  down,  and  reduced  to 
lieli)lessness,  miserable  was  the  condition  of  the 
sick  and  wounded;  for  the  tents  ftnd  wooden 
structures  tliat  had  been  set  nj)  forhospiUds  wore 
swept  away  in  the  general  desolation,  and  their 
inmates  in  many  cases  left  to  perish,  because 
none  could  come  to  their  I'elief.  Seldom  indeed 
has  a  victorious  army  been  so  visited  and  so 
chastised.  It  was  a  bitter  caricature  of  military 
glory,  to  which  human  invention  could  scarcely 
have  added  a  single  touch. 

This  day  of  storm  and  terror  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  dismal  season,  in  which  rain, 
wind,  and  a  black  leaden  sky  predominated;  \>vo- 
visions  daily  became  more  scanty  and  unpala- 
table, and  the  tents  more  incapable  of  giving 
slielter  to  their  shivering  and  sickening  iinnates. 
To  ;idd  to  the  discomforts  of  our  diminished 
troops,  the  greater  part  of  their  j)riucipal  otticers 
wei-e  either  laid  up,  or  on  tlieir  way  home,  the 
victims  of  those  maladies  by  which  the  common 
soldiers  were  so  mercilessly  decimated.  So 
scanty,  indeed,  were  now  the  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, tliat  the  troops,  although  exhausted  by 
night-woi-k  and  Avatching,  and  by  hard  labour  in 
the  trenches,  had  to  be  put  ujion  short  allowance. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  natural  tliat 


the  cholera  should  revisit  them ;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  November  it  made  its  a])pearance, 
carrying  off  scarcely  less  than  sixty  victims  daily. 
How  an  army  so  circumstanced  could  continue 
to  exist  between  two  such  dangers  as  the  foe 
within  the  city  and  those  without,  both  on  the 
alert  for  its  destruction,  was  marvellous;  but  the 
ea.sy  attempt  to  cru.sh  it  was  not  made;  and  with 
but  a  few  occasional  flaslies  of  cannon  from 
the  ramparts,  or  skirmishes  and  sur])rises  in  the 
trenches,  in  wliich  few  lives  were  lost,  the  event- 
ful year  1854  was  ended,  and  Sebastopol  remained 
untaken.  When  December  closed,  there  were 
35(K)  sick  in  the  British  camp  before  Sebastopol, 
their  illness  chiefly  occasioned  by  excessive  la- 
bour, exj)osure  to  inclement  weather,  and  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  while  a  still  greater 
number  were  in  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosjjhorus. 
And  vet,  there  was  no  jiarsimoniousness  in  the 
supplies  voted  by  the  Briti-sh  ])arliament,  or  the 
contributions  of  private  benevolence;  and  not 
only  the  necessaries  and  comforts,  but  even  the 
luxuries  of  life  had  been  sent,  and  still  continued 
to  be  sent  out  to  the  Crimea,  far  more  than 
enough  to  provide  for  such  an  army.  But 
the  science  of  victualling  an  army — the  most 
important,  but  perhaps  the  most  difllcult  and 
complex  in  modern  warfare — had  been  forgot 
since  the  days  of  Waterloo,  and  had  to  be  learned 
anew;  and  until  its  lessons  liad  been  fairly  mas- 
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tered,  there  were  blunders  both  at  home  and  in 
the  encampment — bhinders  in  the  transj^orts  at 
sea  and  the  store-houses  on  shore — bhinders  in 
the  commissariat  and  medical  staffs,  on  account 
of  which  huts,  clothing,  food,  medicines  were 
finding  their  way  to  every  shore  but  the  right 
one,  or  lying  packed  up  and  useless  in  bond, 
waiting  for  official  deliverance,  while  those  for 
whom  they  had  been  destined  were  dying  for 
lack  of  them.  With  all  this  ignorance  also,  there 
was  an  enormous  amount  of  mercantile  fraud 
somewhere  among  the  army  contractors  and  their 
agents,  which  has  never  yet  been  fully  cleared, 
and  through  which  enormous  profits  were  i-ea- 
lized  from  the  sufferings  of  our  heroes  in  the 
Crimea.  They  are  among  those  buried  iniquities 
that  nothing  but  "crack  of  doom"  will  open  and 
bring  to  light.  During  the  last  three  months  of 
the  year,  9000  British  reinforcements  had  been 
sent  out,  but  they  only  added  to  the  prevalent 
destitution  instead  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
army.  It  might  have  fared  as  ill  with  the  French, 
who  had  also  abundance  of  disease  in  their  en- 
camjiment,  but  that  their  commissariat  depart- 
ments were  better  managed,  and  their  stores  more 
promptly  distributed,  while  the  Frenchman,  a  born 
soldier,  can  more  readily  adapt  himself  to  difficul- 
ties, and  is  less  scrupulous  in  removing  them. 

Such  were  the  miseries  that  had  been  accumu- 
lating upon  our  army  since  its  entrance  into  the 
Crimea,  and  such  the  condition  it  exhibited 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  well, 
however,  that  it  was  not  wholly  consigned  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  official  mismanagement. 
British  philanthropy  was  awakened  in  behalf 
of  our  suffering  soldiers  into  more  than  its 
wonted  liberality,  and  so  early  as  the  12th  of 
October  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  which  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
amounted  to  ,£15,000  ;  and  this  sura,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Times  office,  was  so  judiciously 
administered  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  special 
commissioner  appointed  for  the  purpose,  that 
the  hospitals  in  not  a  few  cases  were  supplied 
with  necessaries,  and  the  sick  with  the  means  of 
recovery.  Only  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  "  The 
Royal  Commission  of  the  Patriotic  Fund"  was 
commenced,  and  with  such  success,  that  its  con- 
tributions for  the  same  purposes  at  last  amounted 
to  ,£1,025,000.  While  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
sufferers  were  thus  regarded,  their  spiritual 
necessities  were  not  lost  sight  of,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion having  been  moved  by  the  "  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  for 
sending  additional  chaplains  to  the  seat  of  wai*, 
was  so  liberally  answei'ed,  that  twenty -four 
additional  clergymen  were  sent  to  the  camp  and 
the  hospitals,  partly  by  subscriptions  and  j^artly 
at  the  expense  of  government. 


All  this  was  much,  but  it  was  not  here  that 
the  spontaneous  movement  of  British  benevolence 
was  to  terminate.  By  whom  were  the  sick  to  be 
tended  and  their  comforts  administered  ?  While 
the  worn-out  and  di.seased,  the  mangled,  the 
mutilated,  and  the  dying  were  of  themselves  an 
army  that  was  numbered  by  the  thousand,  what 
amount  of  mere  professional  or  hireling  skill  was 
it  possible  to  muster  for  the  recovery  of  the  hope- 
ful, or  the  consolation  of  those  whose  recovery 
was  impossible  ?  The  flying  round  of  the  ovei'- 
tasked  physician,  or  the  monotonous  consolation 
of  the  exhausted,  half-asleei^  nui'se,  must  have 
been  an  additional  mockery  to  those  cases  that 
demanded  nothing  less  than  a  mothei-'s  or  a 
sister's  tenderness  and  love.  And  here  a  nevr 
exhibition  was  to  be  made  in  modern  warfare, 
by  which  even  the  fables  of  chivalry  were  to  be 
outdone.  Delicate  ladies  of  rank  and  education 
were  to  hurry  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  with  far 
other  motiv^es  than  to  witness  the  stirring  spec- 
tacle of  the  tournament  or  the  bull-fight.  They 
were  to  go  cheerfully  forth,  and  brave  the  horrors 
and  privations  of  war  without  its  glory  and  ex- 
citement— to  exchange  their  perfumed  boiidoirs 
for  the  fevered  atmosphere  of  tlie  hospital,  and 
the  music  of  the  concert  for  the  hourly  groans 
and  cries  of  the  sufiering — and  all  that  they 
might  undertake  that  humble,  self-denying  office, 
to  which  the  lowest  poverty  will  scarcely  con- 
descend, and  to  minister  those  tender  offices  to 
the  poor,  neglected  soldier,  which  gold  cannot 
buy  even  for  the  great  and  the  noble.  The  one 
instance  of  Eleanor,  who  sucked  the  poison  from 
the  wound  of  Edward  I.,  has  been  the  standing 
tale  of  centuries :  but  he  for  whom  she  risked  her 
life,  was  her  husband,  and  the  trial  though  peri- 
lous, was  over  in  a  few  moments.  But  our  sol- 
diei'S,  whose  deeds  had  transcended  those  of  the 
Crusaders,  were  now  to  be  tended  by  a  higher 
and  more  difficult  devotedness  than  that  of  the 
much-vaunted  English  queen.  It  was  found 
that  more  and  yet  more  nurses  were  needed  for 
our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  crowded 
hospital  at  Scutari,  and  cases  had  accumulated 
to  an  amount  which  had  reduced  the  practitioners 
of  the  healing  art  to  despair,  when  the  Right 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert  applied  to  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  gladly  acceded  to  his  apjieal. 
In  addition  to  that  tenderness  of  heart,  combined 
with  firmness  of  nerve  and  enduring  patience,  in 
which  women  excel  the  other  sex,  and  by  which 
they  heal  or  alleviate  the  sufferings  inflicted  by 
man  on  his  fellow-man,  her  natui-al  aptitude  for 
the  office  of  a  ministering  angel  was  perfected  by 
an  experience  such  as  few  of  her  sex  have  enjoyed 
in  the  hospital  of  Kaiserwerth  in  Bavaria,  and 
other  similar  institutions  on  the  Continent.  Thus 
born  and  trained  for  the  hour  and  the  occasion. 
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she  set  forth  on  her  mission  at  the  head  of  thirty- 
seven  nurses,  and  accompanied  by  the  Eev.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Bracebridge.  Their  benevolent  pnrjiose 
was  known,  and  their  journey  thx'ough  France  was 
a  triumphal  ovation:  all  classes  paid  them  honour 
as  they  travelled  along;  even  the  tavern-keeiiers 
refused  payment  for  accommodating  them,  and 
the  tavern-servants  for  waiting  upon  them.  On 
the  5th  of  November,  Miss  Nightingale  and  her 
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Florence  Nightingale. — From  an  engraving  by  IIoU. 

nurses  arrived  at  Scutari,  just  before  the  wounded 
were  brought  in  from  tlie  battle  of  lukermaun, 
and  their  arrival  was  like  a  spell  iinder  which 
pain  was  abated,  murmurs  hushed,  and  the 
glazed  eye  kindled  with  new  comfort  and  \\o])e.  It 
was  indeed  felt  tliat  a  change  had  come,  in  which 
war,  divested  of  its  worst  inflictions,  was  to  as- 
sume a  new  character  and  bearing.  The  crowds 
of  wounded  were  poured  in  as  was  wolit  when 
a  battle  had  closed;  but  for  every  sufferer  the 
needful  place  had  been  prepared,  and  the  reme- 
dies were  in  readiness;  wherever  there  was  pain, 
there  was  also  a  gentle  hand  to  administer  the 
cordial,  and  a  voice  to  speak  kindness  and  com- 
fort; and  while  the  soldier  forgot  his  wounds 
amidst  his  grateful  astonishment,  the  surgeons 
themselves,  who  had  dreaded  the  arrival  of  such 
a  new  unprofessional  medical  statf,  and  who 
feai-ed  that  these  lady-nurses  would  be  always  in 
the  way,  or  themselves  converted  into  very  trouble- 
some patients  instead  of  aids,  were  charmed  by 
the  order  which  they  introduced  into  every 
department,  by  the  silence  with  which  they  dis- 
charged their  offices,  and  by  the  admirable  tact 
and  skill  with  which  every  prescription  was 
applied.  Death,  indeed,  was  still  busy,  but  only 
where  the  wound  was  mortal  or  the  disease  in- 
curable; and  the  last  hour  itself  was  deprived  of 


many  of  its  sufferings  by  the  sedulous  kindness 
of  these  devoted  heroines.  Soon,  indeed,  they 
must  have  fallen  mart3'rs  to  the  task  from  which 
they  would  not  shrink,  and  wdiich  had  outgrown 
their  power,  but  for  the  arrival  of  Miss  Stanley 
from  England,  with  fifty  new  nurses,  when  the 
number  of  patients  was  4000  in  the  hospitals  of 
Scutari,  and  the  newly  established  one  at  Kululee; 
and  by  this  entrance  to  the  rescue,  the  good  work 
w^as  resumed  with  more  effectiveness  than  ever. 
Even  when  the  great  exploits  by  which  this  war 
was  signalized  have  been  forgot,  these  instances 
of  woman's  heroism  will  survive  for  imitation, 
and  be  cherished  as  a  memorial  beyond  all  mili- 
tary glory. 

With  the  opening  of  1855,  the  war  seemed  to 
be  still  further  from  a  termination  than  ever. 
Sebastopol,  instead  of  being  crumbled  beneath 
the  cannonades  of  the  allies,  was  daily  acqiiiring 
new  sti'ength,  until  at  last  it  promised  to  be 
impregnable,  owing  to  the  activity  of  its  de- 
fenders, and  the  remarkable  skill  of  General 
Todtlebeu,  the  military  engineer,  by  whom  their 
operations  were  directed.  Every  piece  of  ground 
available  for  defence  was  fortified;  every  ]ioint 
from  which  a  shot  could  tell  upon  their  enemies 
was  mounted  with  cannon.  Earthworks  which 
can  be  speedily  constructed  had  been  thrown  up, 
that  were  found  to  be  more  effectual  than  de- 
fences of  stone,  while  the  artillery  which  sur- 
mounted them  was  superior  to  that  of  the  allies 
both  in  number  and  calibre.  It  was  especially 
by  these  earthworks  that  the  defence  of  Sebas- 
topol was  so  long  and  unexpectedly  ])rotracted, 
in  spite  of  the  established  calculations  which 
fixed  the  period  of  its  downfall  after  a  few  days 
of  useless  resistance.  In  the  meantime,  the 
plight  of  the  English  and  French  armies,  uot- 
withstandiijg  the  large  i-einforcements  that  had 
been  sent  out,  was  of  the  most  hopeless  character; 
and  the  causes  of  this  were  fully  explained  before 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  aftei-wards  instituted 
by  the  British  goveiniraent  in  the  Crimea.  From 
their  rejiort,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1856,  it  is  manifest,  that  with  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  laVjour  and  difficulty,  of  sick- 
ness and  suffering,  which  sieges  had  hitherto 
occasioned,  there  had  been  gi-eater  improvidence, 
waste,  and  misapi>lication  of  means,  than  had 
formerly  characterized  our  military  operations. 
Bravery,  indeed,  our  soldiers  had  shown  equal  to 
any  that  adorns  the  page  of  history;  but  it  was 
bi-avery  unsheltered,  unclothed,  unfed — mortal 
bravery  sinking  and  dying  beneath  those  ills  to 
which  all  flesh  must  succumb,  but  which  a  due 
amount  of  preparation  might  have  eluded  or 
warded  off.  The  general  effects  of  these  upon 
our  army  can  be  estimated  from  the  following 
brief  statement  given  by  an  eye-witness,  who  was 
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pi'esent  dufing  the  whole  winter's  campaign: — 
"On  the  8th  of  January,  of  the  63d  regiment 
only  seven  remained  tit  for  duty.  On  the  same 
day,  the  46th,  which  had  h\nded  on  the  8th  of 
November,  just  two  months  before, mustered  only 
sixty  serviceable  men.  Tlie  90th,  a  strong  and 
healthy  rtghnent,  buried  fifty  men  in  eleven 
days;  and  one  full  company,  during  the  same 
time,  had  only  seventeen  men  out  of  hospital. 


Ml' 
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The  three  battalions  of  guards  were  mere  names. 
Out  of  1562  men,  sent  out  to  the  Scots  fusiliers 
from  first  to  last,  only  210  remained.  The  three 
battalions,  which  in  all  represented  some  4500 
rank  and  file,  at  this  time  did  not  muster  700 
men  on  parade,  and  of  that  number  there  was 
not  one  man  who,  in  a  time  of  peace,  would 
have  been  considered  fit  to  be  out  of  hospital. 
During  the  month  of  January,  the  troops  always 
in  hospital  at  camp  avei-aged  upwards  of  3000 
men,  and  in  the  same  month  no  less  than  4073 
invalids  were  actually  sent  away  to  Scutari."  ' 

The  return  of  spring,  which  stilled  the  de- 
structive war  of  the  elements,  was  also  accom- 
panied by  the  tardy  arrival  of  some  of  those  sup- 
plies which  had  been  mis-sent  to  foreign  ports, 
or  buried  beneath  piles  of  cannon  and  stacks  of 
shot  during  the  months  of  winter,  when  they 
were  most  needed;  and  our  reviving  encampment 
was  again  prepared  for  enterprise,  and  animated 


'  "The  Past  Campaign:  a  Sketch  of  tlie  War  in  the  East, 
from  the  Departure  of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Capture  of  Sebas- 
tojiol  "  By  N.  A.  Woods,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Morning 
HtroM.     London,  1855. 
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with  hope.  Another  enemy,  almost  as  obdurate 
as  the  elements  themselves,  had  passed  away  : 
this  was  the  Czar  Nicholas,  the  source  and  ani- 
mating soul  of  the  war,  who  died  of  intiuenza  on 
the  9th  of  March.  The  union  of  the  two  great 
powers  of  France  and  Britain  for  the  protection 
of  Turkey  had  taken  him  by  surprise,  and  falsified 
his  calculations,  while  his  pertinacity  of  purjiose 
in  pursuing  his  original  plan  had  been  accompa- 
nied with  such  disasters 
as  threatened  its  total 
overthrow.  To  such  a 
lofty  unbending  sj)irit, 
death  itself  must  have 
been  welcome,  as  it  saved 
him  equally  from  the 
guilt  of  a  useless  persist- 
ence, and  the  shame  of 
yielding ;  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest 
sou,  under  the  title  of 
Alexander  II.  The  new 
sovereign,  who  did  not 
seem  to  inherit  either  the 
ambitious  hopes  or  the 
resentments  of  his  father, 
was  desirous  to  establish 
the  commencement  of 
his  reign  by  a  general 
peace,  and  negotiations 
to  this  effect,  which  had 
been  commenced  at  Vi- 
enna on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, 1854,  were  car- 
ried on  between  the  re- 
I)resentatives  of  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria,  France, 
and  Great  Britain.  The  basis  of  negotiation  con- 
sisted of  four  articles,  upon  which  the  represen- 
tatives of  Austria,  France,  and  Britain  insisted, 
and  were  as  follows: — 1.  That  the  exclusive  pro- 
tectorate exercised  by  Russia  over  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Servia  should  be  abolished;  that 
none,  of  the  stipulations  of  the  ancient  treaties  of 
Russia  relative  to  the  said  pi-ovinces  should  be 
revived  at  the  peace;  and  that  the  arrangements 
to  be  concluded  on  the  subject  of  them  should 
be  ultimately  combined,  so  as  to  give  full  and 
entire  eftect  to  the  rights  of  the  suzerain  power 
to  those  of  the  three  principalities,  and  to  the 
general  interests  of  Europe.  2.  The  comi)lete 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and 
that  Russia,  for  this  purpose,  should  withdraw 
her  jurisdiction  from  that  part  of  the  Lower 
Danube  which  she  had  established  by  the  ti'eaty 
of  Adrianople.  3.  The  more  complete  connec- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  empire  with  the  European 
equilibrium,  and  the  extinction  of  the  Russian 
ascendency  in  the  Black  Sea.  4.  The  renuucia- 
J  tion  1)}'  Russia  of  her  pretensions  to  a  protec- 
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torate  of  the  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  who 
ax'e  the  subjects  of  the  sultan,  and  also  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  articles  in  former  treaties  in- 
terpreted in  favour  of  such  claim.  The  confer- 
ence was  opened  at  Vienna  on  the  loth  of  March, 
the  representatives  for  Great  Britain  being  Lord 
John  JRussell  and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  and 
all  went  on  smoothly  until  the  discussion  of  the 
thii-d  article,  upon  which  the  conference  was 
wrecked.  Russia,  indeed,  could  not  well  object 
to  the  connection  of  the  Ottoman  empire  with 
the  European  balance  of  power,  but  she  was 
wholly  opposed  to  the  limitation  of  her  own 
ascendency  in  the  Black  Sea.  Every  ])ro])osal 
to  that  effect  was  accordingly  parried  off  or  flatly 
refused  by  Prince  Gortschakotf  and  M.  de  TitoflP, 
tlie  Russian  representatives,  and  after  much 
diplomatic  discussion,  the  conference  terminated 
on  the  4th  of  June  without  any  result. 

AVhile  these  negotiations  wei'e  in  progress,  the 
war  was  not  for  a  moment  susijended  :  the  blows 
already  dealt  had  been  too  heavy,  and  the  com- 
batants were  too  warm  for  an  ettectual  inter- 
ference of  i^eace-makiug  diplomacy;  and  on  the 
17th  of  February  a  strong  force  of  Russians,  sup- 
jiorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  artillery  under  the 
command  of  General  Chruleff,  jnade  a  vigorous 
attack  upon  Eupatoria.  But  the  place  was  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Omar  Pacha,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  Turkish  troops  and  a  French  detach- 
ment; and  after  a  few  hours  of  hai-d  fighting,  the 
Russians  were  driven  from  the  walls,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  towards  Sim]»heropol.  Another 
attempt  of  theirs  at  Sebastopol  was  more  suc- 
cessful. In  front  of  the  Malakotf.  and  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  trenches  of  the  allied  army,  was 
a  knoll,  which  might  be  used  with  effect  either 
against  the  town  itself  on  the  one  hand,  or 
against  the  French  works  on  the  other,  according 
to  the  party  that  held  possession  of  it,  but  wliicli 
at  jn-esent  \v;is  a  sort  of  neutral  ground.  The 
Russians, ho wevei',  were  sharp  enough  to  discover 
the  advantage  tluit  might  be  made  of  it,  and  on 
the  9th  of  March,  during  the  night,  a  body  of 
troops  stole  from  the  town  and  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  eminence,  ou  which  they  erected  a 
redoubt,  and  threw  up  works  without  interrup- 
tion. When  daylight  dawned,  the  French  were 
disagi-eeably  astonished  by  the  vision  of  this  new 
lodgment,  afterwards  called  the  Mamelon  Vert, 
which  they  assailed  on  the  second  night  of  its 
occupation  by  the  Russians,  but  were  beaten  ofl" 
with  considerable  loss.  Imjiroving  their  advan- 
tage, the  Russians  honej'-combed  the  ground  ou 
the  front  antl  either  side  of  the  fort  with  rifle- 
l)its,  which  powerfully  strengthened  its  defences. 
These  pits  were  merely  excavations,  each  capable 
of  holding  about  ten  men;  and  being  banked  with 
the  earth  thrown  rp  from  them,  and  facetl  round 


with  sand-bags  that  were  loop-holed  for  rifles, 
each  formed  a  sort  of  troglodyte  fortress  which 
no  assailants  could  approach  with  safety.  To 
gain  possession  of  these  i-ifle-pits  was  now  of 
serious  imjwrtance  to  the  French,  and  for  that 
purpose  several  stirring  encounters  took  place, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  on  the 
17th  of  March,  which  continued  during  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  day.  At  night,  the  French 
renewed  the  attempt,  and  a  body  of  700  ad- 
vancing stealthily  towai-ds  these  dangei-ous  earth- 
holes,  discharged  a  volley  of  musketry  at  their 
defendez's,  and  rushed  forward  with  a  bayonet 
charge.  The  pits  were  won,  but  it  was  only  for 
a  moment;  the  Russians  rallied  and  the  French 
were  driven  back;  but  the  latter  on  being  rein- 
forced l^y  800  men  returned  to  the  charge,  carried 
the  first  line  of  pits,  and  advanced  upon  the 
second,  when  they  were  met  by  such  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  that  they  were  routed  and  followed 
to  their  own  enti*euchments  by  the  Russians,  who 
at  this  point  were  compelled  to  retire  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cannonade  being  opened  upon  them. 
On  the  22d  the  Russians  attempted  a  surprise  in 
turn.  It  was  a  dark  and  windy  night,  when  a 
large  body  of  their  troops  advanced  from  the 
^lamelon  so  silently,  that  they  reached  the 
advanced  French  jiarallel  unobserved,  and  after 
a  short  fight  drove  the  troops  who  opposed  them 
back  upon  their  reserves.  Thus  far  successful, 
the  Russians  were  eager  for  a  similar  attempt 
upon  the  British;  and  gliding  along  the  French 
parallel,  the}'  crossed  the  ravine  that  interposed 
between  the  allied  armies,  and  made  a  fui'ious 
attack  ujiou  the  British  trenches,  hoping  to  sur- 
prise and  overpower  the  troojis  that  guarded 
them.  Here,  however,  they  were  disappointed, 
being  resolutely  met  by  a  detacliment  of  the  97th 
regiment,  led  ou  by  the  brave  and  good  Captain 
Vicars,  who  fell  while  cheering  on  his  men  to  the 
attack.  These  troops  were  soon  joined  by  detach- 
ments of  the  77th,  and  under  their  united  charge 
with  the  bayonet  the  Russian  column  was  borne 
back,  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  compelled 
to  retire. 

These,  however,  compared  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  war  and  the  important  results  at  stake, 
were  paltry  skirmishes  in  which  nothing  more 
substantial  than  glory  could  be  won;  and  although 
the  losses  of  the  Russians  were  heavy  as  com- 
pared with  the  allies,  they  could  be  more  easily 
reinforced,  while  they  had  better  means  of  pro- 
cni^tinating  the  war.  More  decisive  measures 
were  necessary,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  allied 
commandei-s  that  a  second  bombardment  of  Se- 
bastopol should  be  attempted.  Accordingly,  on 
the  morning  of  Easter  Monday,  the  9th  of  April, 
amidst  rain,  storm,  and  fog,  while  tents  were 
blown  down  bv  the  wind  and  the  noise  of  the 
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the  .  II  ed  batteries  opened  their  fire  upon  tJie 
devoted  town:  and  these  were  answered  by  Z 
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Garden  and  Eedan,  the  Mamelnn    fi      t  i 
n^ann,  and  Careening  Bay  bat  el^^  w,"-  f"^"" 
cessively  and  speedify  caL  tt    1  I'^Bu: t 
fast  as  the  Russian  works  were    nhn'ed 
-e  repaired  and  made  as  fit^^^lSe^t 


moi;^i,^  I    A  ^  ^^  ^''^  houses  were  de- 

4i-  i  "n^iii.     At  tne  same  tima  ^.^i, 

^.  and  the  allies  w^^^^CdX^S 
ev  f of   f  T'"'"'  ^^""  "°  *°^-^  «f  snrre'^^Ke;  or 

-anner  that  the  town  Irt    be'ak^r'Tir 
^y^tl.e  skunu^hes  and  surprises  of  a  protracted 

The  annoyance  of  so  lono-  a  delnv  n,wi 
failures,  could  scarcely  fn  ft.         ? '  ""  "'''"^' 

both  i„  fl./!  ^'^'^i^ely  fail  to  produce  discontent 

F^-ll  .    IBHri  ""^'^\'-"-'  -^t-hile  the 
J^iench  and  British  generals  were  showincr  sy„„, 

S^hS'Sf  ^T^^^r'-F--^-oniin^r 

GentalVr  ""L'^"'*' ^"'-^^  superseded  bv 

(^eneial  Pelissier,  an  officer  who  had  acquired  dis^ 
tmction  in  the  French  war  in  Algeria,by  tl  e   te 
^-^promptitude,  as  welUsniiiile^: 

ceded  at  the  commencementof  the  year  to  the  wai-- 
Iike  alliance  of  France  and  Britain  against  Eussh 
and  furnished  a  body  of  15,000  men,  in  fiv    b^^ 
gades,  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  drimea    The 
ffects  of  these  changes  were  soon  manife  ted  " 
nioie  decisive  operations,  by  which  the  Russians 
were  driven  out  of  their  ambuscades,  and  the  tow 
more  closely  invested.    To  cut  short  the  re  our^e 
of  Sebastopol,  and  compel  it  to  a  more  speed?  u 
-nder,  It  was  also  resolved  to  send  an  exp      . 
tion  to  Kertch  and  the  Straits  of  Yenikale  fead 
;ng  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  from  which  qu^  ;  -The' 
town  received  its  principal  supplies.'  For  t is 
expedi  1011  3800  British,  7500  fLcIi,  and  5000 
Tuiks  embarked  on  the  22d  of  Mav  (1855)  and 

oTk  Tf '  l^  '""^  ''''''  ^'  ^  ^'-^-t  disLce  so't 
of  Ivertch.     But  scarcely  had  the  troops  disem 

of  those  terrible  self-sacrifices  which  were  now 
.ecommg  a  characteristic  of  the  Russians   Td 

by  which  they  daunted  their  assailants  'mo  e 
>ghly  than  by  the  valour  of  their  resistance- 

they  were  destroying  with  their  own  hands  their 

ftinnfo'''^""""  "'^""^"  ''^"^  '''''  ^^--V  ^I'ould 
rail  into  our  jjossession.     Accordingly,  the  ad- 

^^uceof  the  allied  troops  was  grefted  by       . 

mendous  explosions  in  the  distance,  that  shook 

the  g,ou,a  beneath  their  feet,  and  made  the^?s- 

seJs  rock  m  the  bay,  as  one  magazine  after  another 

was  set  on  fire;  and  on  their  arrival  at  Kert  h 

they  found  the  whole  works  along  the  shore 

abandoned,  the  guns  spiked,  the  forts  bloM-n  up 

and  the  immense  stores  of  j.rovisions  destroved 
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What  was  left  undone  in  tliis  work  of  destruc- 
tion in  tlie  Sea  of  Azof,  was  completed  by  Cap- 
tain Lyons  and  a  squadron  of  steamei's ;  and  at 
Berdiausk,  at  Arabat  and  Genitchi,  above  100 


General  Peussieu. — From  a  French  lithograph. 

transport  vessels  wei-e  destroyed,  and  as  much 
provision  as  would  have  victualled  an  army  of 
100,000  men  for  four  months.  It  was  a  fearful 
stroke  of  the  axe  at  the  very  root  of  the  enemy's 
resistance,  which  had  for  some  time  been  con- 
templated, but  the  execution  of  which  had  been 
delayed  till  now.  After  having  wasted  every 
source  of  supply  to  Sebastopol  along  the  whole 
south-east  corner  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  the 
troops  were  re-embai-ked  on  the  12tli  of  June. 

AVhile  this  expedition  was  going  on,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  was  certain  from  the  force  that 
com]iosed  it,  a  fresh  attack  was  resolved  upon 
Sebastopol  that  ]n"omised  to  be  decisive,  as  the 
assailants,  notwithstanding  their  losses  by  war 
and  sickness,  were  more  numerous  than  ever, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  reinforcements  that 
had  arrived,  and  four  strong  armies,  consisting 
of  French,  British,  Sardinians,  and  Turks,  wei-e 
now  ai'rayed  against  its  devoted  bulwarks.  The 
French  were  to  make  simultaneous  attacks  upon 
the  Mamelon,  and  upon  two  other  redoubts,  the 
Volhynia  and  Selinghinsk,  close  to  Careening 
Bay,  while  the  English  wei'e  to  advance  against 
the  Quarries.  At  half-past  six  in  the  evening  of 
the  7lh  of  June,  the  French  rushed  forward  to 
the  assault ;  and  though  they  sutfered  severely, 
from  having  a  long  way  to  traverse  under  a  heavy 
lire  of  artillery  and  musketry,  they  reached  the 
steep  leading  to  the  !Mamelon,  ascended  it  with 
unabated  ardour,  scrambling  and  bounding  as 
they  best  might  in  broken  array,  but  going  direct 
to  the  mark,  and  were  soon  in  the  heart  of  the 


Mamelon,  the  possession  of  which  they  contested 
with  the  bayonet.  The  Russians  were  driven 
out ;  they  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  were  again  driven  out ;  but  being  reinforced, 
they  renewed  the  battle  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
while  it  was  impossible,  from  the  alternate  sway- 
ing of  the  tide  of  fight  for  the  spectators  from 
beneath  to  ascertain  with  which  jjarty  the  ad- 
vantage rested.  An  hour  of  terrible  struggle 
elapsed,  and  the  darkness  was  closing  before  this 
reeling  earthquake  terminated  within  the  Ma- 
melon, but  it  ended  with  the  entire  expulsion 
of  the  Russians.  Enraged  at  the  loss  they  had 
sustained,  and  the  resistance  that  had  been  kept 
up  by  reinforcements  from  the  Malakoft",  the 
Zouaves  impetuously  rushed  forward  to  assail 
and  win  it,  as  they  had  done  the  Mamelon,  but 
were  encountered  by  such  a  crushing  fire  from 
the  Round  Tower,  that  they  were  perforce  brought 
to  a  pause,  and  at  last  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
the  ground  they  had  already  won.  Equally  keen 
and  equally  successful  was  the  attack  of  the  Bri- 
tish upon  the  Quarries,  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Russians  as  lifle-pits,  and  whose  foi-midable 
defences  were  crowned  by  the  Redan  on  the  hill- 
top. Our  troops  advanced  with  their  wonted  gal- 
lantry against  these  dangerous  entrenchments; 
stormed  them  in  rapid  succession,  and  held  posses- 
sion of  them  during  the  whole  night  against  six 
des])erate  attacks  of  the  Russians,  who  endea- 
voured to  recover  them,  and  were  careless  of  the 
losses  they  sustained  in  the  attempt.  It  was  even 
thought  that  had  our  troops  been  permitted,  they 
would  have  ci'owned  their  success  by  the  capture 
of  the  Redan  itself,  which  they  were  impatient 
to  attack,  and  Avhich  at  that  time  was  almost 
without  defence.  The  ])ossession  of  these  out- 
works and  the  glory  of  the  success  cost  a  heavy 
price  to  the  victors,  whose  loss  during  this  fierce 
evening  and  night  conflict,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
amounted  to  more  than  4000  men,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  about  400,  had  fallen 
upon  our  French  allies. 

Having  thus  established  themselves  nearer  to 
Sebastopol,  an  assault  upon  the  town  itself  might 
have  been  expected  to  follow ;  but  u\x)u  this  the 
French  and  English  commandei-s  were  divided, 
the  latter  declaring  that  Sebastopol  was  still  too 
strong  to  be  attemjited  by  a  cottjj-de-rnain.  At 
last  it  was  resolved,  at  a  council  of  generals  on 
the  ICth  of  June,  that  an  assault  should  take 
place  ou  the  ISth  at  daybreak.  To  the  British 
was  committed  the  attack  upon  the  Redan,  to 
which  only  1200  men  were  allotted,  while  the 
French,  in  six  columns,  each  numbering  GuOO 
men,  and  sujiported  by  2o,000  reserves,  assumed 
for  themselves  the  principal  part  of  the  conflict. 
On  their  left  they  were  to  assail  the  Quarantine 
Bastion,  the  Central  Bastion,  and  the  Flagstali 
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Bastion, each  by  one  of  tlieir  columns, under  Gene- 
ral de  Salles ;  on  tlieir  right  the  Gervais  battery 
and  the  right  flank  of  the  Malakoff  were  to  be  as- 
sailed by  another  column  led  by  General  d'Aute- 
marre;  while  General  Brunet  with  a  fifth  was  to 
issue  from  the  Mamelon  and  attack  the  left  flank 
of  the  Malakotf  and  the  Little  Redan.  A  sixth 
column  of  6000  men  under  General  Mayran,  was 
to  issue  from  the  extreme  right  of  the  French 


towards  Tnkermann,  and  from  the  White  Works 
was  to  fall  upon  the  Russian  batteries  near  Car- 
eening Creek  and  the  works  connecting  the  first 
bastion  with  the  Little  Redan.  In  this  manner 
ev^ery  defence  was  to  be  assailed  at  once,  and  the 
whole  of  Sebastopol  enveloped  in  a  circle  of  flame 
and  tempest,  under  which  all  must  go  down;  and 
that  nothing  might  be  omitted,  the  French  were 
to  make  a  demonstration  against  the  Mackenzie 


SEBASTOrOI. 

^  the  ^\-Qrks  of  lUe  Ijcsic^crs 
imiucdiaUilyltefore  iKe  fiiuil  assault- 
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n  ii#/  r  w^'^^*'^^'^ 


Heights  under  the  gallant  General  Bosquet,  who 
had  already  shown  hi.s  abilit^^  in  attacks  in  an 
open  field.  The  signal  of  onset  upon  so  many 
points  at  once  was  to  be  given  by  the  throwing 
up  of  star  rockets,  as  soon  as  General  Pelissier 
gave  the  -word  of  command. 

The  plan  was  admii-ably  laid,  and  with  troops 
iuured  to  such  movements  by  a  series  of  cam- 
paigns, it  might  have  been  successfully  executed; 
but  in  the  ]>resent  case  it  was  liable  to  such  mis- 
takes as.  would  be  enough  to  mar  its  uniformity, 
aud  occasion  an  utter  failure.  General  Pelissier 
■was  to  give  the  signal  from  the  Lancaster  battery; 
but  while  he  was  at  some  distance  from  the  spot, 
and  shortly  before  tln-ee  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  firing  of  cannon  and  musketry.  A  pre- 
mature attack  had  commenced.  Deceived  by  the 
light  of  a  blazing  fuze,  which  was  sent  up  from 
the  Braucion  redoubt,  tiud  which  he  mistook  for 


the  signal  rockets,  Genei'al  Mayran  advanced  his 
column  against  the  entrenchments,  which  ex- 
tended from  a  battery  at  the  point  in  front  to 
the  redoubt  at  Careening  Bay.  It  was  a  fatal  an- 
ticipation :  over  the  whole  line  of  defences  the 
enemy  were  roused  and  put  upon  their  guard,  and 
against  Mayran's  detachment  was  opened  such  a 
fire  not  only  from  the  works  to  be  assailed,  but 
from  the  Russian  steamers  in  the  bay,  that  his 
troops  were  driven  back,  and  himself  mortally 
wounded.  It  was  then  only  that  the  rocket  signals 
wentup  from  the  Lancaster  battery,  and  the  other 
French  troops  rushed  forward  to  suj^port  the  un- 
foi-tunate  movement  of  Mayran's  division,  aided 
by  whom,  the  latter  established  themselves  in  the 
hollow  of  Careening  Bay.  As  for  General  Brunet 
he  had  not  completed  his  arrangements  when  the 
signal  was  given  ;  but  he  instantly  advanced  to 
the  attack,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  ball 
in  the  chest,  while  leading  up  his  men  to  the  left 
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of  the  Malakoff,  and  his  troops  were  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss  to  the  trenches.  To  the  right  of 
the  Mahvkoff  the  attack  was  more  successful.  As 
soon  as  the  rockets  were  seen,  General  d'Aute- 
marre's  column  dashed  up  the  ravine  that  sepa- 
rated the  Redan  from  the  Malakoff,  crossed  the 
ditch,  climbed  over  the  parapet  of  the  Gervais 
batteiy,  driving  the  enemy  before  them,  and  a 
few  even  forced  their  way  into  the  Malakoff  itself. 
And  now  was  the  time  for  support  from  the 
British  troops,  who,  it  was  calculated,  were  to  be 
already  in  possession  of  the  Redan ;  but  the 
Redan  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
and  from  it  and  the  other  works  such  a  heavy 
fire  was  kept  up  against  D'Autemarre's  successful 
troops,  that  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  they  were 
withdrawn,  and  with  the  other  French  columns 
recalled  to  the  trenches. 

It  was  from  no  lack  of  readiness  or  courage 
that  the  British  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
Redan,  and  prepared  to  second  their  allies  ;  but 
the  fatal  blunder  at  the  commencement  of  this 
complicated  attack  extended  its  influence  to  all 
the  other  ojjerations  of  this  unfortunate  xuorniug. 
The  Russians  also  had  cunningly  withdrawn  or 
masked  the  greater  part  of  the  guns  of  this 
fortress,  to  give  it  a  tempting  air  of  tlefenceless- 
ness ;  and  hence  the  mistake  which  in  the  plan 
of  action  allowed  so  small  a  force  as  sufficient  for 
its  capture.  It  was  also  understood  that  the 
British  assault  u])on  it  was  not  to  be  made  until 
the  French  had  carried  the  Malakotf ;  but  when 
he  saw  them  already  in  jjossessiou  of  the  Gervais 
battery  on  the  right  flank  of  it,  and  pressing 
onward  to  the  tower  itself,  Lord  Raglan  thought 
it  full  time  to  aid  their  efforts  by  commencing 
the  attack.  The  storming  party,  consisting  of 
400  men  of  the  34th  regiment,  preceded  by  a 
party  of  the  rifle  brigade  and  a  ladder  party  of 
the  sailors'  brigade  carrying  ladders  and  wool- 
bags,  rushed  out  of  the  trench  ;  but  the  instant 
they  appeared  they  were  struck  down  in  heaps 
by  a  sweeping  tire  of  gra])e,  case-shot,  and  mus- 
ketry. Their  connnander.  Major  Gwilt,  oi-dered 
them  to  lie  down ;  but  his  soldiers  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  trench,  who  did  not  hear  the  order, 
rushed  on  through  the  death-storm — the  whole 
party  followed  in  headlong  haste  and  great  dis- 
order, but  were  soon  brought  to  a  i^ause  on  the  left 
face  of  the  Redan  b}'  the  abattis,  where  they  wei-e 
struck  down  like  deer  in  a  battue  by  the  delibe- 
rate well-aimed  volleys  that  were  poured  upon 
them  from  the  rampart.  The  officers  were  drop- 
ping fast;  Major  Gwilt  was  severely  wounded, 
and  Colonel  Vea,  who  took  the  command,  and 
saw  the  hopelessness  of  the  attack,  cried,  ''  This 
will  never  do !  where's  the  bugler  to  call  them 
back  i"  As  no  bugler  was  to  be  found  at  this 
moment  of  need,  he  endeavoui-ed  bj-  voice  and 


gesture  to  bring  the  troops  into  order  for  a  des- 
perate rush  at  the  batteries,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded  by  a  grape-shot.  Nor  did  matters  fare 
better  with  the  column  on  the  left,  appointed  for 
the  attack  of  the  re-entering  angle  and  flank  of 
the  right  of  the  Redan  ;  neither  ai  the  ditch  nor 
at  the  abattis  were  scaling-ladders  placed ;  the 
commanders  at  their  head  fell  in  succession  while 
endeavouring  to  form  the  disorflered  ranks  and 
lead  them  to  the  charge,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  of  the  assailing  columns  had  disappeared. 
Thus  miserably  ended  our  mistaken  confidence 
that  the  Redan  would  be  taken  at  the  first  onset. 
With  an  inadequate  force — with  preparations  so 
defective  that  not  even  a  scaling  ladder  had  been 
planted—  our  troops  were  thrown  forward  upon 
what  had  been  mistaken  for  defenceless  walls, 
but  which  were  now  found  bristling  with  cannon, 
and  manned  with  .soldiers  who  had  only  to  select 
their  victims,  and  had  been  taught  to  take  aim 
chiefly  at  the  officers.  So  i-idiculously  insufficient 
indeed  did  this  attack  appear  to  the  Russians,  who 
were  pi-epared  for  thrice  the  number  of  the  as- 
sailants, that  they  laughed  at  and  taunted  our 
soldiers  while  they  fired  on  them  at  the  abattis, 
and  cried,  "Come  nearer,  Englishmen  —  come 
nearer  1 " 

All  the  attemjits  of  this  unfortunate  day  how- 
ever were  not  to  be  alike  unsuccessful,  and  the  ex- 
ception was  in  favour  of  a  body  of  troops  of  the 
third  division  to  the  number  of  2000  men  under 
Major-general  Eyre,  which  was  intended  to  make 
a  demonstration  rather  than  a  real  attack.  This 
detachment  moved  down  to  the  ravine  at  the 
head  of  Dockyard  Ci'eek  early  in  the  morning, 
to  threaten  the  Dockyard  and  the  Barrack  bat- 
teries; and  on  approaching  the  cemetery,  where 
the  troops  were  halted  under  cover.  General  Eyre 
said  to  the  18th  regiment:  "  I  hope,  my  men,  that 
this  morning  you  will  do  something  that  will 
make  every  cabin  in  Ireland  ring  again  I "  The 
soldiers  replied  with  an  enthusiastic  cheer,  and 
although  their  shout  roused  the  enemy  and 
brought  upon  them  a  shower  of  grape,  they 
rushed  forwai'd  and  took  possession  of  the 
cemetery  aft€r  a  very  slight  resistance.  A  heavy 
fire  was  instantly  opened  upon  them  from  the 
left  of  the  Redan  and  from  the  Barrack  Ijattery, 
and  volleys  of  musketry  plied  them  from  a  suburb 
close  totiie  Dockyard  Creek,  and  from  a  number 
of  houses  below  the  Barrack  battery;  but  the 
18th  dashed  through  the  storm,  and  carried  the 
houses  on  the  left,  while  those  on  the  right  were 
won  and  occupied  by  detachments  from  the  other 
regiments.  Here  they  were  ready  to  aid  the 
French  attack  on  their  right  if  it  should  prove 
successful;  and  here  therefore  they  maintained 
themselves  till  evening,  under  a  heavy  concen- 
trated  fii-e   from    the    Russian    guns,   when,   iu 
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consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  attacks  on  the 
Malakoff  and  Redan,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 
The  cemetery  however  remainedin  our  possession, 
and  the  small  Mamelon  near  it,  and  this  was  all 
we  obtained  from  a  disastrous  failur-e  that  cost 
the  allied  armies  a  loss  of  nearly  5000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Russians  were  proud 
of  their  success;  and  in  the  armistice  that  fol- 
lowed for  the  removal  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
on  either  side,  they  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  the  folly  of  the  attack,  and  at  our  confidence 
that  with  such  means  we  could  take  Sebastopol. 
This  melancholy  defeat  of  the  18th  of  June  was 
fatal  to  more  than  those  who  were  struck  down 
by  shot  and  shell  in  the  onset:  it  inflicted  one  of 
those  heart-wounds  upon  our  brave  old  com- 
mander-in-chief, more  painful  to  bear  than  a 
mere  fleshly  injury,  and  for  wliich  no  surgery 
can  find  a  cure.  Lord  Raglan  had  long  been 
silently  writhing  under  the  disappointments  of 
this  protracted  war,  at  the  impatience  expressed 
at  home,  and  the  injurious  comments  of  our 
journalists,  who  were  reproaching  him  with  in- 
competence because  he  could  not  effect  what  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  impossible.  But  the 
failure  of  that  fatal  day — of  the  18th  of  June, 
the  anniversary  of  "Waterloo,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  few  surviving  heroes,  touched  his 
military  sensitiveness,  and  made  him  doubly  feel 
the  bitterness  of  such  a  disaster.  He  died  on 
the  28th  of  that  month,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
During  the  whole  of  the  Wellington  camjDaigns 
he  had  been  distinguished  by  his  courage  and 
promptitude,  and  by  the  confidence  which  his 
illustrious  sujserior  reposed  in  him ;  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian  war,  no  gene- 
ral was  judged  from  character  and  experience 
to  be  so  well  fitted  for  the  command  in  so  new 
and  difficult  a  crisis.  It  has  been  concluded  how- 
ever, from  the  results,  that  still  higher  military 
attributes  than  his  woidd  have  been  necessary 
for  such  a  trying  position.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered also,  that  forty  years  of  peace  had  elapsed, 
so  that  the  military  character  of  his  army  had 
to  be  formed  anew;  and  that  he  was  liamjiered 
with  a  divided  command,  in  which  nothing  was 
entire  but  the  responsibility  and  the  blame  of 
failure.  When  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
England,  General  Simpson,  chief  of  the  staff"  in 
the  Crimea,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
our  army  in  that  quartei-,  although  he  was  him- 
self the  most  earnest  in  deprecating  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  jn-evious 
resistance,  the  condition  of  Sebastopol  was  more 
critical  than  ever.  Her  supplies  ujion  which  she 
had  calculated  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  were  destroyed, 
and  the  armies  of  the  besiegers,  increased  with 
reinforcements,  were  more  confident  of  success 


than  before.  It  was  full  time  that  the  covering 
army  under  General  Liprandi,  which  had  re- 
mained dispirited  and  inei't  since  its  defeat  at 
Inkermann,  should  make  a  fresh  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  they  began  to  make  prejjara- 
tions;  but  their  intention  was  fortunately  per- 
ceived by  the  allied  forces,  who  on  this  occasion 
were  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise  as  they  had  been 
at  Inkermann.  The  brunt  of  the  onset  also, 
instead  of  falling  at  this  time  upon  the  British, 
was  to  be  directed  against  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinians, whose  lines  were  covered  along  their 
whole  length  by  the  river  Tcheruaya.  At  dawn, 
on  the  16th  of  August,  the  Russians  attacked 
the  Sardinian  outposts  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  three 
plateaux  where  their  guns  could  command  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  Sardinian  and  Turkish 
armies  as  well  as  the  plain  that  opened  towards 
the  French  position.  The  assailed  outposts, 
though  reinforced,  were  driven  across  the  river, 
and  the  Russians,  having  lined  the  heights  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tchernaya,  opened  the  fire  of 
their  heavy  guns  upon  the  French  position  which 
was  opposite.  They  were  answered  in  front  by 
the  French,  and  in  flank  by  the  Sardinians.  Three 
compact  masses  of  Russian  infantry,  reinforce- 
ments lately  arrived  from  Poland,  who  came  on 
with  a  courage  and  impetuosity  that  threatened 
to  carry  everything  before  them,  now  attemyjted 
an  advance  towards  the  plain  in  front  of  the 
French  position;  but  the  points  they  had  selected 
for  the  purpose — the  Tractir  bridge  and  the  last 
of  a  series  of  three  hillocks — wei'e  so  resolutely 
defended  by  the  Zouaves,  that  the  assailants  were 
checked,  and  finally  driven  back  both  from  the 
hillock  and  the  bridge,  and  the  French  jDOsition 
was  secured.  They  also  attempted  an  aqueduct 
at  the  foot  of  the  hillock  which  formed  the  French 
chief  defence;  but  when  they  had  crossed  it  on 
the  right,  and  were  beginning  to  scale  the  heights 
which  formed  the  top  of  the  embankment,  they 
were  taken  so  effectually  in  flank  by  the  Sardinian 
batteries,  that  they  were  swept  from  their  emin- 
ence in  whole  files  into  the  aqueduct  below.  The 
Russian  column  fell  back ;  but  cheered  by  the 
advance  of  a  fresh  column  to  support  them, 
they  advanced  to  a  second  charge  with  greater 
weight  and  better  success:  they  forded  the  river 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  bridge,  crossed  it  by 
the  bridge  itself,  and  thi-ough  a  ford,  braving 
every  obstacle  of  fire  and  water  that  confronted 
them.  But  here  the  Fi-ench  were  prepared  to 
welcome  them,  and  in  such  gallant  style,  that 
after  a  short  struggle  the  assailants  were  forced 
from  the  ground  they  had  won  for  a  moment, 
and  driven  back  across  the  river.  All  this  as  yet 
however  was  not  half  of  the  battle:  the  Russian 
columns  returned  to  the  attack  both  at  bridge 
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and  aqueduct,  -which  they  endeavoured  to  wrest 
fi'om  the  French,  who  with  equal  determination 
maintained  their  defence,  being  ablj  seconded 
bj  the  Sardinians;  and  the  Russian  columns 
after  a  desperate  but  hopeless  series  of  struggles, 
retired  from  the  fight  with  greater  precipitation 
and  show  of  faint-heartedness  than  they  had  done 
in  any  previous  conflict.  Here,  also,  their  losses 
wei-e  occasioned  not  so  much  by  bayonet  thrusts 
and  the  wounds  of  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  as  by 
the  French  and  Sai-diuian  artillery,  which  was 
served  with  admirable  precision  and  effect.  It 
was  a  victory  glorious  to  their  arms,  considei'ing 
the  disparity  of  numbers,  for  their  forces  en- 
gaged in  it  were  not  above  17,000,  while  their 
enemies  amounted  to  between  50,000  and  G0,000. 
The  loss  also  on  both  sides  was  almost  equally 
proportioned  to  such  a  disparity,  for  while  the 
Russians  had  about  8000  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  those  of  the  allies  did  not  exceed  lOOO 
men.  Even  in  this  last  engagement  also,  as  in 
several  of  the  previous  ones,  the  enemy  evinced 
those  traits  of  original  barbarism  which,  notwith- 
standing their  recent  civilization,  still  constitutes 
an  odious  part  of  their  national  character.  When 
the  strife  had  ceased,  the  Russians  ojiened  their 
guns  upon  those  French  soldiers  who  were 
hnmanelv  attending  to  the  wouuiled  of   their 
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enemies  after  the  fight  was  over.  Eveiy  Rus- 
sian also  who  fell  was  found  to  have  a  large 
empty  bottle  beside  him  that  had  been  filled  with 
brandy;  and  it  was  evident  tlirough  the  conflict 
that  their  soldiers  were  animated  with  other  in- 
spiration that  that  of  mere  military  ardour.  It 
was  the  drunken  artificial  furv  and  madness  of 


the  Turkish  Delis  or  old  northern  Berserkars, 
revived  and  cherished  among  those  who  called 
themselves  a  Christian  soldieiy. 

After  this  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Tcher- 
naya,  the  allies  made  preparations  for  an  at- 
tack upon  Sebastopol  that  should  be  final  and 
successful.  The  8th  of  September  was  the  time 
fixed  upon,  and  the  hour  that  of  mid-day,  when 
the  Russians  were  accustomed  to  withdraw 
themselves  under  shelter,  and  take  their  repast. 
The  plan  of  assault  was,  that  the  French  should 
storm  the  Malakoff,  and  this  being  done  that  the 
British  should  assail  and  take  possession  of  the 
Redan.  To  attack  this  last  fort  before  the  other 
was  secured  would  have  been  the  height  of  rash- 
ness, as  the  Redan  was  completely  commanded 
by  the  guns  of  the  Malakofl".  Everything  pro- 
mised success  to  this  closing  enterjirise,  for  while 
the  covering  ai"my  of  Liprandi  was  reduced  to 
inaction  by  its  late  defeat,  so  many  of  the  Mala- 
kofTs  parapets  had  been  destroyed,  and  its  other 
defences  had  been  so  damaged  by  j^revious  can- 
nonades, that  it  was  in  little  condition  to  with- 
stand a  determined  onset;  and  the  only  eftectual 
resistance  that  could  be  offered  was  from  the  long- 
range  shot  which  could  be  tired  from  the  nume- 
rous batteries  that  the  Russians  had  thrown  up 
on  the  north  side  of  the  roadstead,  in  the  rear 
of  the  first  line  of 
defences. 

At  the  a])poiuted 
hour  of   noon,  the 
attack  on  the  Ma- 
lakoff  commenced. 
The  French  ti'oops 
nimbly  crossed  the 
ditches  and  scaled 
the  parapets;  they 
rushed  forward  with 
shouts     of     "  Vive 
I  'Empereur  !  "    and 
came  to  close  quar- 
tei's  with  the  Rus- 
sian gunners,  wli.om 
they  assailed   with 
the    bayonet,     the 
butts  of  their  mus- 
kets,   and    stones, 
while  the   gunners 
in  defence  wielded 
their  rammei^s,  but 
iu  this  hopeless  re- 
sistance they  were  struck   down,   ca])tured,  or 
driven  out,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a)i  hour  the  tricolor 
flag  hoisted  upon  the  redoubt  ju-oelairaed  that  the 
Malakofl"  was  taken .  The  Redan  of  the  Careening 
Port  was  also  can-ied  aft^r  a  severe  struggle;  every 
work  selected  by  the  French  had  fallen,  and  tlieir 
centre  column  had  arrived  as  far  as  the  second 
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inclosure.     Aud  now  was  the  time  for  tlie  attack  i  of  the  great  bridge  of  boats,  would  have  lost 
of  the  British  upon  the  Great  Redan,  as  had  been  '  its   connnunicatiou   with  the   northern    side   of 
concerted,  and  accordingly  the  signal  was  made  i  tlie  town.     But  instead  of  this  useless  attempt, 
by  the  French  com- 
mander -  in  -  chief.  ^-  -i^^^ste 

But  here  the  diffi-  -^     s-aBSssi:'--  ..^aeiX^— 

culties  were  greater 
than  had  been  sur- 
mised,    while     the 

spirit    of    blunder-  ■    -, 

insc  seemed  to  have  ^  ^- ' 

wakened  into  more 
than  its  former  per- 
verseness.  For  the 
storming  paity  only 
1000  men  had  been 
selected,  and  these, 
instead  of  being  our 
best  and  freshest 
soldiers,  consisted 
of  those  who  were 
worn  out  by  ser- 
vice in  the  trenches, 
and  raw  recruits 
lately  arrived  from 
England.  This  most 
hopeless  of  "  forlorn 

liopes"  had  also  200  yard3  to  traverse  before  they 
could  reach  the  salient  angle  of  the  Redan,  while 
the  fort  itself,  well  manned  with  Russians,  who 
were  now  aware  that  a  general  attack  was  inten- 
ded, could  not  be  taken  by  surprise  as  those  of  the 
Malakofi"  had  been.  No  sooner  had  the  storming 
party  sprung  from  the  trenches,  than  they  were 
encountered  with  a  sweeping  fire  of  artillery  that 
miserably  thinned  their  ranks  before  they  could 
reach  the  salient  of  the  redoubt;  and  on  attain- 
ing this  point,  where  they  could  not  form  a  front, 
but  only  advance  in  two's  and  three's,  they  were 
enfiladed  on  either  flank  by  the  fire  of  an  enemy 
whom  they  could  not  see.  Gallantly,  however,  they 
kept  possession  of  the  post,  until  their  ammuni- 
tion failed,  and  they  were  assailed  by  superior 
numbers;  but  even  then,  they  only  shifted  their 
ground  from  the  salient  jjoint  to  the  extreme 
side  of  the  jDarapet,  now  a  heap  of  loose  earth, 
stones,  and  broken  gabions,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  an  hour  and  a  half  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  vertical  gi'ape  from  within  the 
works,  and  at  last  were  only  dislodged  and  driven 
back  by  an  overwhelming  rush  of  the  enemy. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  miserable  failure 
upon  the  Great  Redan,  and  also  an  attack  of  the 
French  on  the  Central  Bastion,  in  which  tliey 
were  repulsed,  the  fate  of  Sebastopol  was  sealed. 
After  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff,  the  resistance 
of  the  town  could  be  continued  only  a  few  days 
longer,  and  this  too  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of 
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the  Russians  had  resolved  to  make  one  of  those 
sublime  sacrifices  by  Avhich  they  endeavour  to 
pai'alyze  the  progress  of  a  successful  enemy,  and 
of  which  they  had  already  given  an  instance  by 
sinking  their  ships  in  the  harbour — they  resolved 
to  destroy  Sebastopol  itself,  and  leave  nothing 
but  its  ruins  to  the  foe.  "  Valiant  comrades !" 
said  Prince  Gortschakoff  in  his  address  to  the 
soldiers,  "  it  is  painful,  it  is  hard,  to  leave 
Sebastopol  in  the  enemy's  hands.  But  remember 
the  sacrifice  we  made  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country  in  1812.  Moscow  was  surely  as  valuable 
as  Sebastopol — we  abandoned  it  after  the  immor- 
tal battle  of  Borodino.  The  defence  of  Sebas- 
topol during  349  days  is  superior  to  Borodino, 
and  when  the  enemy  entered  Moscow  in  that 
great  year  of  1812,  they  onl}^  found  heaps  of 
stones  and  ashes.  Likewise  it  is  not  Sebastopol 
which  we  have  left  to  them,  but  the  burning 
ruins  of  the  town,  which  we  ourselves  set  fire 
to,  having  maintained  the  honour  of  the  defence 
in  such  a  manner  that  our  great  grandchildren 
may  recal  the  remembrance  thereof  with  pride 
to  all  posterity." 

Deliberately  and  carefully  every  preparation 
was  made  for  this  terrible  holocaust  of  war.  On 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  the  Russian  troops  com- 
menced their  abandonment  of  Sebastopol  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  and  were  transported  to 
the  north  side,  partly  by  boats,  and  jjartly  by 
the  bridge  constructed  in  the  bay.  When  all 
its  array,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  sejsaration  ;  had  been  conveyed  across  in  safety,  and  with  a 
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deliberation  that  set  their  enemies  at  defiance,  the 
work  of  destruction  commenced  by  aia  explosion 
that  shook  the  allied  encampment,  and  roused  for 
a  moment  some  weaiy  soldiei-s  from  their  slum- 
bers ;  but  it  was  only  a  magazine-explosion — 
such,  noises  were  of  frequent  occurrence — and 
they  turned  themselves  to  rest  again  as  if  the 
matter  was  not  worth  a  thought.  But  an  hour 
after,  these  shocks  were  quickly  repeated,  and 
the  houses  that  had  been  stored  with  combus- 
tibles for  the  piu-pose  were  Tiindled  in  each  suc- 
cessive explosion,  until  streets  and  squares  were 
enveloped  in  a  sea  of  living  fire.  The  enemy 
had  blown  up  their  defences,  destroyed  the 
artillery  they  could  not  carry  off,  removed  the 
bridge — had  finally  scuttled  and  sunk  their  fleet 
with  the  exception  of  the  steamers,  and  had  left 
nothing  behind  them  but  the  funeral  pyre  of 
Sebastopol!  This  the  astonished  allies  found, 
Avhen  at  break  of  morning  on  the  9th,  they  ven- 
tured as  closely  into  the  town  as  the  showers  of 
fire  and  ruin  iiermitted,  while  far  beyond  these 
protecting  obstacles  the  Kussiaus  were  effecting 
their  unmolested  retreat.  This  safety  they  had 
dearly  ]iurchased  but  cheerfully  paid,  and  nothing 
was  abandoned  to  their  enemies  excejtt  a  trophy 
that  could  only  be  regai-ded  with  shame  or 
regret.  The  allies  were  astonished  at  the  enor- 
mous strength  of  the  works  which  the  Eussians 
had  constructed  with  such  labour,  ])romj)titude, 
and  skill;  and  which  they  had  made  good  against 
six  bondjardments,  greater  than  any  that  modern 
war  had  yet  ju-oduced,  and  they  no  longer  won- 
dered that  the  siege  had  been  so  destructive 
and  so  long  protracted.  But  it  was  evident, 
also,  that  neither  massiveness  of  rampai't  nor 
immensity  of  bomb-proof  could  have  longer  saved 
them  from  ca]>ture,  especially  when  the  Malakoff 
had  been  taken;  and  that  with  their  firm  resolu- 
tion of  "  No  surrender,"  the  Russians  had  no 
alternative  but  the  destruction  of  the  town,  or 
that  of  their  brave  and  numerous  army. 

The  excitement  of  the  siege — tlie  glory  of 
warfare  had  now  passed  away,  but  these  were  to 
be  succeeded  by  its  ghastly  spectacles  of  the 
wounded  or  festering  corruption  of  the  dead — its 
bereavements  and  humiliations — its  gore,  and 
mud,  and  squalidness.  The  ditches  of  the  Ma- 
lakoff and  Little  Redan  were  piled  Avith  dead 
bodies  as  thick  as  they  could  lie;  the  snbui-b  of 
luined  houses  open  to  the  sea,  was  a  Golgotha 
of  mangled  Russians,  who  had  crept  into  every 
liole  and  corner  that  they  might  die  undisturbed. 
But  let  one  of  the  hundred  sjjectaclesas  described 
by  an  eye-witness  sufHce  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest.  It  was  that  of  a  building  used  as  an  hos- 
pital. "  Entering  one  of  these  doors,  I  beheld 
such  a  sight  as  few  men,  thank  God,  ever  wit- 
nessed.    In  a  long,  low  room,  suj>ported  by  square 


pillars  arched  at  the  top,  and  dindy  lighted 
through  shattered  and  unglazed  window-frames, 
lay  the  wounded  Russians,  who  had  been  aban- 
doned to  our  mercies  b}'^  their  general.  The 
wounded,  did  I  say  ?  No,  but  the  dead — the  rot- 
ten and  festering  corpses  of  the  soldiei-s,  who  were 
left  to  die  in  their  extreme  agony,  untended,  un- 
cared  for,  jjacked  as  close  as  they  could  be  stowed, 
some  on  the  floor,  others  on  wretched  tresselsand 
bedsteads,  or  pallets  of  straw,  sopped  and  satu- 
rated with  blood,  which  oozed  and  ti'ickled 
through  upon  the  floor,  mingling  with  the  drop- 
pings of  coiTuption.  "With  the  roar  of  exjdoding 
fortresses  in  their  ears — with  shells  and  shot 
pouring  through  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  rooms 
in  which  they  lay — with  the  crackling  and  hissing 
of  fire  around  tliem,  these  poor  fellows,  who  had 
served  their  loving  friend  and  master  the  czar 
but  too  well,  were  consigned  to  their  terrible 
fate.  Many  might  have  been  saved  by  ordinary 
care.  Many  lay,  yet  alive,  with  maggots  crawling 
aljout  in  their  wounds.  Many,  nearly  mad  by 
the  scene  around  them,  or  seeking  escape  from  it 
in  their  extremest  agony,  had  rolled  away  under 
the  beds,  and  glai-ed  out  on  the  heart-stricken 
spectator — oh  !  with  such  looks.  Many,  with  legs 
and  arms  broken  and  twisted,  the  jagged  splin- 
ters sticking  through  the  raw  flesh,  imjilored  aid, 
water,  food,  or  pity,  or,  dejn-ived  of  sjjeech  by  the 
approach  of  death,  or  by  dreadfid  injuries  in  the 
head  or  trunk,  pointed  to  the  lethal  spot.  Many 
seemed  bent  alone  on  making  their  j)eace  with 
Heaven.  The  attitudes  of  some  were  so  hideously 
fantastic  as  to  ap])al  and  root  one  to  the  gi-ound 
by  a  sort  of  dreatlful  fascination.  Could  that 
bloody  mass  of  clothing  and  white  bones  ever 
have  been  a  human  being,  or  that  burned  black 
mass  of  flesh  have  ever  held  a  human  soul?  It 
was  fearful  to  think  what  the  answer  must  be. 
Tiie  bodies  of  nund)ers  of  men  were  swollen  and 
bloated  to  an  incredible  degi-ee;  and  the  features, 
distended  to  a  gigantic  size,  with  eyes  ])rotruding 
from  the  sockets,  and  the  blackened  tongue  loll- 
ing out  of  the  mouth,  compressed  tightly  by  the 
teeth,  which  had  set  upon  it  in  the  death-rattle, 
made  one  shudder  and  reel  around."  '  And  has 
war  come  to  this  at  last?  Is  the  field  of  glory 
and  tlie  bed  of  honour  turned  into  such  a  loath- 
some sty,  tliat  the  most  adventurous  would 
shudder  at  it,  and  the  most  ambitious  turn  sick 
at  the  spectacle !  But  thus  it  must  be  with  the 
wholesale  crushing  and  destroying  arts  of  modern 
wai-fare,  and  it  is  oidy  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  progress  of  science  and  the  higher  elevation 
of  intellect.  In  this  way,  any  humane  military 
engineer  acting  upon  an  enemy  whom  he  can- 
not see,  and  whom  he  does  not  hate,  can  inflict 

'  Russell's  Bi-Uith  Exxitdition  to  the  Crimea,  p.  474.     London, 
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an  amount  of  havoc  and  misery  far  bej'ond  the 
worst  of  Attila  or  Tamerhme.  Assuredly  war 
has  nearly  reached  that  height  at  which  it  must 
pause  !  Even  such  excess  might  of  itself  conqiel 
a  millennium  of  universal  peace! 

On  entering  Sebastopol,  the  allied  troops  were 
obliged  to  observe  the  greatest  caution,  as  the 
Eussians  had  dug  numerous  mines  in  the  streets, 
to  each  of  which  a  small  wire  was  attached,  and 
this,  at  the  touch  of  an  unwary  foot,  produced  an 
immediate  explosion.  Every  building  that  was 
standing  was  so  riddled  with  shot  and  shells  as  to 
be  useless;  and  as  for  the  houses,  they  had  been  so 
well  stripped  by  their  occupants,  that  little  re- 
mained in  the  shape  of  plunder.  The  Russians, 
moreover,  far  from  taking  to  flight,  and  disper- 
sing themselves  among  their  boundless  wastes, 
had  made  the  safest  and  most  orderly  of  retreats, 
had  established  themselves  on  the  north  side  of 
Sebastopol,  where  they  wei-e  separated  from  their 
enemies  by  a  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  a  river,  and 
the  sides  of  a  plateau  as  steep  as  a  wall — and 
from  their  forts  in  that  quarter,  they  opened  a 
cannonade  upon  the  town,  wherever  they  saw 
our  soldiers  grouped  together  in  the  sti'eets.  On 
taking  possession  of  Sebastopol,  a  division  of  it 
was  made,  the   French  occupying  the   eastern, 


and  the  British  the  western  suburb.  With  the 
fall  of  the  town,  the  campaign  for  the  season  in 
this  quarter  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  no 
active  demonstration  took  i)lace  on  the  ])art  of 
the  allies  with  the  exception  of  an  expedition  in 
the  middle  of  September,  which  the  French  sent 
to  Enpatoria,  in  which  they  defeated  a  body  of 
Russian  cavalry  in  a  skirmish.  On  the  10th  of 
Novembei",  General  Simpson  resigned  oflice  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Sir 
William  Codrington. 

While  the  allied  armies  were  pulling  the  re- 
mains of  Sebastopol  in  pieces,  and  using  the 
fragments  for  the  enlargement  or  decoration  of 
the  huts  of  their  encampmerit,  an  expedition  by 
sea  was  resolved  against  Kinburn,  a  Russian 
fortress  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  mounting  sixty  or 
seventy  cannon,  and  garrisoned  by  1500  men; 
and  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  expedition,  the 
allied  fleet  which  left  Kanuesch  Bay  on  the  7th 
of  October,  anchored  off  Odessa  on  the  following 
day,  as  if  their  object  had  been  to  bombard  it. 
The  enemy  were  thus  thrown  off  their  guard, 
and  while  they  were  hastily  fortifying  the  large 
and   rich   town   of   Odessa,   the    fleet   suddenly 


General  View  of  tue  Fortress  of  Kinburn.— From  a  sketoli  by  M.  de  la  Laurencie,  engraved  iu  L'lUustration. 


weighed  anchor  on  the  14th,  and  appeared  be- 
fore Kinburn.  Troops  were  landed  to  prevent 
the  garrison  from  being  reinforced  and  to  cut 
off  its  retreat,  and  on  the  17tli,  three  French 
floating  batteries  opened  their  fire  upon  the  for- 
tress, being  seconded  by  the  gun  and  mortar 
boats.  Their  heavy  fire,  and  that  of  the  British 
frigates  and  steamers  by  which  Kinburn  was 
commanded  in  front  and  flank,  could  not  long 
be  withstood,  and  terms  of  capitulation  were 
accepted  by  which  the  garrison  marched  out  as 
prisoners  with  the  honoui's  of  war.  After  this 
surrender,  two  divisions  of  the  armament  were 
sent  to  scour  the  little  islands  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Dnieper,  and  after  five  days  spent  in  this 


expedition,  they  effected  the  capture  of  an  enor- 
mous raft  of  timber  intended  for  the  naval 
arsenal  of  Nicholaieff,  which,  however,  they 
could  not  bring  into  port,  as  in  the  attempt  it 
was  broken  asunder,  and  drifted  away  into  the 
open  sea.  At  the  same  time,  an  expedition  of 
the  allied  troops  was  conducted  by  land  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  where  they  burned  the 
village  of  Pakoffka,  which  was  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants,  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry  which 
hovei-ed  upon  their  march  not  daring  to  attack 
them.  A  few  days  after,  this  expedition  re- 
turned to  the  Crimea,  leaving  a  garrison  of 
French  soldiers  in  the  three  forts  of  Kinburn. 
Another  similar  armament  was  sent  on  the  24th 
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of  October,  to  destroy  the  Russian  settlements 
at  Tarnan  and  Fanagoria,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Kertch,  and  was  successful,  both 
forts  being  captured  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
A  third  expedition  was  sent  at  the  same  time  to 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Taman  and 
Temruk,  where  a  considerable  body  of  Russian 
troops  was  stationed,  and  these  were  so  effectu- 
ally daunted  by  a  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the 
ships  at  the  long  distance  of  2500  yards,  that 
instead  of  being  able  to  advance  to  the  relief  of 
Taman,  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
Temruk.  These  in  themselves  were  trivial  iin- 
<lertakings,  but  they  were  all  that  were  left  to 
the  allied  armies  in  the  Crimea  after  Sebastopol 
liad  been  abandoned,  and  they  tended  to  hasten 
the  return  of  peace  by  cutting  asunder  the  sinews 
of  resistance.  But  in  this  kind  of  loss  the 
Russians  did  not  suffer  alone;  and  the  14th  of 
November  was  signalized  by  an  accident  in  the 


allied  camp,  that  was  long  after  remembered 
with  terror :  it  was  the  exi^losion  of  a  vast  stoi-e 
of  Russian  and  French  gunpowder  collected  in 
three  magazines  to  the  amount  of  250,000  lbs., 
with  huge  piles  of  shell,  carcasses,  rockets,  and 
small-arm  ammunition.  But  more  important 
still  than  the  loss  of  such  warlike  stores  was 
that  of  life,  which  the  exjilosion  occasioned;  for 
of  the  English,  one  oflicer,  and  twenty  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  killed,  and  four  officers 
and  112  non-commissioned  officers  woiuided, 
while  the  loss  among  the  French  was  greater 
still.  When  the  war  was  such  a  losing  game  to 
both  parties,  it  was  easy  to  read  in  these  disas- 
ters the  hope  of  peace,  and  promise  of  mutual 
agi'eement.  The  only  question  was,  what  party 
would  be  the  first  to  confess  its  inferiority  by 
withdrawing  from  the  struggle,  and  with  what 
concessions  militar}'  honour  and  political  expe- 
diency would  be  satisfied. 
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Cessation  of  active  liostilities  at  Sebastopol— The  war  in  Asia  Minor — Defeats  of  tbe  Turks — General  Williams 
sent  to  Kars — Attack  of  the  Russians  on  Kars — Gallant  defence  by  tbe  Turks — Kars  reduced  by  famine — Its 
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JHE  second  winter  had  now  set  in 
upon  the  sojourn  of  the  allied 
armies  in  the  Crimea ;  and  after 
the  evacuation  of  Sebastopol  there 
was  a  cessation  of  active  hostilities, 
!L^I  the  Russians  confining  themselves 
to  an  occasional  cannonade  ujiou  the  town,  to 
make  its  occupation  as  uncomfortable  as  possible 
to  the  victors ;  while  the  latter  employed  them- 
selves in  destroying  its  splendid  docks  and  har- 


bours, to  prevent  if  possible  any  future  restora- 
tion of  Sebastopol.  This  monotony  was  only  in- 
interrupted  by  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Kars,  one  of 
the  important  episodes  of  tlie  campaign. 

Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  war 
had  been  waged  by  Russia  against  Turkey  not 
only  in  Europe,  biit  also  in  Asia  Minor;  and 
wliile  the  sultan  had  ordered  tlie  formation  ot 
an  army  50,000  strong,  to  be  collected  at  Kai*s 
and  Erzerouni,  for  the  defence  of  these   places, 
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which  were  chiefly  menaced  by  the  enemy,  the 
brave  refugee  Hungarian  commander,  Guyou, 
had  been  sent  to  benefit  this  army  of  Kai's,  as  it 
was  called,  with  his  European  experience,  and  as 
the  principal  adviser  of  its  unskilled  iucomi)elent 
commauders.  But  these  commanders,  after  cas- 
ing only  40,000  men,  put  the  money  allowed  for 
the  surplus  number  into  their  own  pockets:  and 
as  for  the  counsels  of  Guyon,  they  despised  them 
as  those  of  a  foreigner  and  a  Christian.  It  fared 
with  such  selfishness  and  bigotry  as  miglit  have 
been  expected.  They  were  beaten  at  Bagazid, 
and  still  more  heavily  at  Karuk  Dere,  from  which 
utter  rout  the  Baslii-Bazouks  fled  to  Kars,  pro- 
claiming that  all  was  lost.  And  so  it  Avould 
have  been  if  the  Russians  had  but  advanced  upon 
Kars  and  Erzeroum;  but  appreliensive  of  an 
attack  from  Schamyl  and  his  Circassians  both  on 
flank  and  rear.  Prince  Bebutoff,  the  Russian 
commander,  paused,  and  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  escape.  The  Circassians  and  their  daring 
prophet-soldier  did  indeed  appear  on  the  2()th  of 
August  (1854)  in  front  of  the  capital  of  Georgia, 
only  fifteen  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
army  near  Kars,  and  by  their  neighbourhood 
Prince  Bebutoff  was  so  retarded,  that  the  run- 
away pachas  had  time  to  rally  for  a  fresh  resist- 
ance. But  it  would  only  have  been  to  be  beaten 
more  thoroughly  than  ever,  had  not  the  trans- 
ference of  the  war  of  the  allies  to  the  Crimea 
found  more  urgent  occupation  for  the  Russian 
troops ;  and  thus  Anatolia  for  the  present 
escaped. 

This  relief,  however,  was  nothing  more  than 
temporary,  and  more  decisive  measures  were 
necessary  to  secure  the  province  from  becoming 
a  Russian  possession.  The  capture  of  Kars 
being  still  an  important  object  with  General 
Mouravielf,  the  Russian  commander,  while  its 
retention  was  of  equal  moment  to  the  allies, 
in  order  to  secure  it  for  Turkey,  the  British 
government,  at  the  end  of  Juty,  1854,  had  sent 
Lieutenant -colonel  Williams,  as  our  queen's 
commissioner,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Turk- 
ish ai'my  in  Asia,  to  act  there  in  communi- 
cation with,  and  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Raglan,  obtaining  in  the  meantime  from  the 
Turkish  government  every  facility  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  important  office.  After  the  neces- 
sary negotiations  for  these  purposes  at  Varna 
and  at  Constantinople,  Colonel  "Williams  (now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  genei'al)  arrived  in  the 
province  of  Kars  on  the  14tli  of  September,  where 
he  found  the  Turkish  army  28,000  strong,  but 
in  a  miserable  state  of  destitution,  as  many  of  the 
soldiers  had  received  no  ])ay  for  nearly  two 
years.  His  first  duty  in  this  case  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  obtaining 
the  necessary  supplies  for  it,  but  his  applications 


to  that  efiect  appear  to  have  been  neglected 
by  our  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  In  this 
way  time  was  wasted  in  a  weary  and  fruitles.s 
correspondence,  and  the  Russian  army  under 
Mouravielf  was  concentrating  upon  Kars,  when 


General  Williams. — From  a  daguerreotype  l)y  Mayall. 

at  last  Omar  Pacha,  who  had  been  urgent  for  its 
relief,  obtained  three  Turkish  battalions  for  that 
purpose  from  the  Crimea,  and  with  these,  and 
other  troops  which  composed  a  force  of  15,000 
men,  he  sailed  to  Redoute-Kaleh. 

This  aid  was  not  obtained  until  towards  the 
close  of  September  (1855),  but  on  the  16th  of 
June,  the  comraeuceraent  of  the  Mahometan  fes- 
tival of  the  Bairam,  the  attack  upon  Kars  had 
commenced.  The  defence  was  gallantl}^  main- 
tained under  the  directions  of  General  Williams, 
and  the  British  officers  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Kars,  and  the  fii-st  Russian  attack  was 
successfully  repelled.  But  the  town  was  closely 
invested;  the  forage  of  the  besieged  began  to  fail, 
and  their  horses  were  rajsidly  dying  from  sheer 
starvation.  In  this  difficulty.  General  Williams 
permitted  such  of  the  cavalry  as  were  still 
mounted,  to  the  number  of  1000,  to  make  a 
night  attempt  on  the  3d  of  September  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy.  For  this  ]iurpose 
they  stole  silently  from  the  town  in  the  dark, 
and  although  the  alarm  when  they  reached  the 
Russian  outposts  was  raised,  and  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry were  poured  upon  them,  they  succeeded, 
although  with  some  loss,  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  securing  their 
escape. 

The  Russians  now  decided  to  make  a  second 
general  attack  u])on  the  town  on  the  20th  of 
September;  and  to  throw  the  besieged  off"  then' 
guard,  they  made  ]:)retended  arrangements  for  a 
i-etreat,  giving  out  that  they  were  going  to  march 
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into  Georgia.  But  the  pretence  was  easily  de- 
tected by  General  Williams,  and  the  garrison 
incited  to  double  watchfulness.  The  attack  was 
made  on  the  29th,  while  the  morning  was  still 
dark,  by  three  Russian  columns  sujjported  by 
twenty-four  guns,  who  advanced  on  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  line  of  defence,  hoping  to  sur- 
prise the  garrison,  and  carry  the  town  by  a  single 
onset;  but  when  they  came  within  range,  they 
were  unexpectedly  met  at  every  point  by  such  a 
destructive  fire  as  showed  them  that  their  pur- 
pose was  anticipated.  Although  thus  taken  at 
unawares,  the  Russian  left  column  of  attack 
dashed  forward  with  loud  hurrahs,  and  rushed 
up  the  hill  against  the  redoubts  and  breast-works; 
but  here  they  v/ere  arrested  by  volleys  of  mus- 
ketiy,  and  at  last  driven  down  the  slope  in  wild 
disorder.  Nor  did  it  fare  better  with  the  right 
column,  although  at  first  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful; they  turned  the  Tamash  defences  on  the 
western  extremity  of  the  steep  rocky  range  of 
hills  on  which  Kars  is  situated,  and  penetrated 
to  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  position;  but  here 
they  were  brought  to  a  pause  by  three  bodies  of 
reinforcements  who  une.xpectedly  confronted 
them,  and  were  finally  driven  down  the  hill  by 
a  sortie  from  the  garrison  of  the  Tamash  redoubts. 
The  third  point  of  Russian  attack,  which  was 
upon  that  portion  of  the  fortifications  called  the 
English  tabiahs  (or  redoubts),  was  made  with  an 


overwhelming  force  that  at  first  carried  all  before 
it,  until  battalions  of  infantry  that  had  been  sent 
to  reinforce  them  arrived,  and  drove  back  the 
enemy  with  a  close  bayonet  charge.  The  Rus- 
sians were  thus  defeated  in  everj'  attempt,  and 
aci-oss  the  whole  line;  they  hastily  withrlrew  to 
their  encampment,  and  were  followed  in  their  re- 
treat by  a  cannonade,  that  added  heavily  to  their 
killed  and  wounded.  It  was  a  gallant  defence, 
more  especially  when  the  Turkish  combatants 
had  been  working  and  watching  four  months  in 
the  trenches.  The  garrison  was  also  sufl"ering 
from  cholera,  and  seven  hours  were  spent  in  close 
destructive  fighting.  Justly  did  General  Williams 
say  of  them,  "They  have  proved  themselves 
worth}^  of  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  estab- 
lished an  undoubted  claim  to  be  placed  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  troojis."  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  Williams  himself,  and  his  brave 
countrymen  and  assistants,  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lake,  Major  Teesdale,  and  Captain  Thonjpson? 
But  for  them,  Kars  would  have  fallen.  Turkish 
valour  needs  nothing  but  able  commanders,  and 
these  our  country  had  supplied.  Tiie  Russian 
loss  in  this  one  attack  was  immense.  Five 
thousand  bodies  were  left  on  the  field,  and  7000 
dead  and  wounded  were  carried  off,  while  the 
loss  of  the  besieged  scarcelj*  exceeded  1000  men. 
But  hunger  was  now  to  effect  what  the  enemy 
could  not  accomplish.      The  blockade  was  kept 


General  View  of  Kars.' — From  Lake's  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Ears. 


up  so  closely  that  no  supplies  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  town,  and  in  a  short  time  famine 
of  the  most  gaimt  and  revolting  character  pre- 
dominated over  all  classes.  The  brave  defenders, 
lean,  pale,  and  feeble,  were  by  the  ITtli  of  October 
no  longer  like  the  heroes  of  the  20th  of  September, 
who  had   driven   the   enemy  from  their   gates. 

'  The  leading  jioiiits  of  interest  are  indicated  by  flying  birds. 
One  6irrf— Ruined  cvstle  of  Tenini  Pasha  and  .\rmenian  suburb. 
Ttco  binU—Cast\o  and  town  of  K.irs.  Tl.r(c  tm?.«— Tlionipson's 
Tabiah,  marked  by  group  of  tents  at  top  of  the  distant  hill. 
Ft.ur  (/i/rf.«— Teesdale  Tabiah  on  the  hill,  and  the  suburb  of 
Beiram  Faaha  at  the  foot. 


The  dogs  scratched  tlie  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
from  their  graves  and  fed  upon  them;  the  very 
grass  was  carefully  gathered  in  the  open  spaces, 
and  its  roots  used  as  food;  and  crowds  of  women 
and  children  were  moaning  in  the  streets,  and 
sinking  and  dying  of  starvation.  Tiie  miseries 
of  Kars  were  like  those  of  ancient  Jerusalem 
when  the  Roman  armies  encompassed  it;  and  by 
the  24th  of  November,  resistance,  which  was  im- 
possible, would 'also  have  been  unavailing.  No 
help  moreover  could  be  afforded  by  Omar  Pacha, 
who  had  landed  at  Redoute-Kaleh  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  raising  the  siege,  although  by  the  1st  of 
November  he  had  reached  the  river  Ingour 
with  20,000  sohliers,  chiefly  Turkish,  and  a  few 
French  and  British  reiufoi'cements.  He  was  con- 
fronted on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a 
Eussian  army  strongly  entrenched;  and  in  en- 
deavouring to  cross  the  river  by  two  different 
fords  on  the  6th  of  November,  each  attempt  was 
baffled,  and  the  Eussians  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Ingour.  He  then  tried  it  at  a  third 
place,  and  was  more  successful;  but  although  he 
thus  wrested  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  from  the  enemy,  the  latter  fell  back  only 
to  entrench  themselves  anew  on  the  river  Tsiva, 
on  the  road  to  Kutais.  The  fate  of  Kars  was 
sealed,  for  its  last  morsel  was  eaten;  and  on  the 
24th  of  November,  General  Williams  made  over- 
tures for  sui-render.  The  proposal  was  received 
with  courtesy  and  humanity,  and  the  terms  were 
honourable  alike  to  the  besiegers  of  Kars  and  its 
brave  defenders.  The  garrison  was  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war;  in  depositing  their 
arms  at  a  place  appointed,  the  officers  of  all  ranks 
were  to  retain  their  swords;  and  while  the  sub- 
jects of  the  belligerent  powers  were  to  be  priso- 
ners of  war,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  to 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Eussian 
government,  and  the  Turkish  militia  allowed  to 
return  to  their  homes.  "  Thus,  with  the  surren- 
der of  Kars,"  adds  General  Mouravieff  in  his  re- 
port, "the  last  remnant  of  the  army  of  Anatolia, 
which  in  last  June  numbei'ed  30,000  men,  has 
vanished.  The  Miishir,  Vassif  Pacha,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  that  army,  is  himself  a  priso- 
ner of  war  in  our  hands^  without  counting  eight 
pachas,  and  a  great  number  of  superior  and 
subaltern  officers,  including  the  English  general 
Williams  and  his  whole  staff.  In  the  fortress 
we  took  130  cannon  and  a  great  stock  of  arms." 
It  was  a  dispiriting  blow  to  the  cause  of  Tui-key, 
and  as  such  it  was  felt  not  only  at  Constanti- 
nople, but  in  tlie  allied  army  of  the  Crimea,  and 
in  Paris  and  London.  General  AVilliams  and  his 
officers,  on  being  carried  prisoners  into  Eussia, 
were  treated  with  all  the  courtesy  that  is  due  to 
a  gallant  enemy. 

Our  operations  by  sea  during  this  war  now 
demand  our  notice.  It  was  for  these  that  our 
preparations  had  been  the  greatest,  and  corre- 
spondent exploits  were  expected  to  be  performed 
upon  our  favourite  element,  let  the  events  upon 
land  be  what  they  might.  Of  the  achievements 
of  our  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  while  it  accompanied 
the  land  expedition,  incidental  notices  have 
already  been  given.  But  independently  of  this 
squadron,  another  and  still  more  powerful  fleet 
was  despatched  from  the  Downs  to  the  Baltic  on 
the  13th  of  March,  1854,  under  the  command  of 
the   hero   of    Acre,    Vice-admiral    Sir   Charles 


Napier,  consisting  of  eight  screw  line-of-battle 
ships,  four  screw  frigates,  and  four  ])addle-wheel 
steamers,  which  was  subsequently  reinforced  in 
Kioge  Bay  by  the  JS^'eptitne  (120),  the  James  Watt 
(91),  the  Boscawen  (72),  and  several  other  shi^^s  of 


Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

From  a  print  by  Porter,  afttr  a  picture  by  Jolin  Simpson 

war.  Against  such  a  force  and  wil,h  such  a  com- 
mander what  available  resistance  could  Eussia 
be  expected  to  offer  ?  To  the  same  quarter,  the 
French  despatched  in  April  a  squadron  of  twenty- 
three  ships,  carrying  1250  guns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Vice-admiral  Parse val-Desch ones.  The 
first  ojjerations  of  our  fleet  were  of  the  most  pro- 
mising character.  A  rigorous  blockade  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  different 
ports  along  the  coast  were  so  closely  shut  up  that 
not  a  Eussian  vessel  could  show  itself  in  the 
Baltic.  The  enemy  had  therefore  to  be  sought, 
and  early  in  May,  Admiral  Plumridge  was  sent 
with  a  portion  of  the  fleet  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  This  he  did  so  effectually^,  that 
between  the  5th  of  that  month  and  the  10th  of 
June,  when  he  rejoined  Sir  Charles  Napier,  he 
had  destroyed  forty-six  merchant  vessels,  about 
50,000  barrels  of  tar,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  naval  stores,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But 
an  attempt  of  two  of  his  ships,  the  Odin  and 
Vulture,  at  Gamla  Karleby,  was  not  so  successful. 
The  water  was  so  shallow  that  the  ships  were 
obliged  to  anchor  five  miles  off  the  port,  while 
four  boats  were  manned  and  sent  iu  to  take  pos- 
session of  whatever  A^essels  and  stores  might  be 
found  there.  But  the  Eussians  on  shore  opened 
up  from  an  ambuscade  such  a  fire  upon  the  boats 
for  upwards  of  an  hour,  that  fifty-four  of  our 
officers  and  men  were  killed,  wounded  and  cap- 
tured, and  the  Vuhures  paddle-box  boat  taken. 
A  more  daring  and  more  fortunate  expedition 
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later  in  May  was  accomplislied  by  the  Hecla  and  '  rairal  Chads  with  eight  ships  British  and  French, 
Arrogant,  that  sailed  from  Hango  Bay,  seven  I  w^as  joined  in  Lumpar  Bay,  on  the  south  side  of 
miles  up  a  narrow  river,  to  Eckness,  through  a    Bomarsund,  by  a  French  expeditionary  force  of 


10,000  men  under  the  command  of  General 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  landing  was  eiFected,  and  the  siege  com- 
menced. The  resistance,  howevei-,  was  neither 
liroj)ortioned  to  the  strength  of  the  jilace,  nor  the 
importance  that  had  been  attached  to  it,  for  on 
the  loth  a  breacli  was  made  in  the  walls,  its  guns 
were  silenced,  and  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  in 
token  of  surrender.  Thus  easily  was  the  capture 
effected  with  scarcely  a  score  of  men  killed  and 
wounded  among  the  allies,  while  the  cai)ture 
consisted  of  nearly  200  guns  and  2235  prisoners. 
After  demolishing  and  blowing  up  the  works,  by 
Avhich  the  labour  of  3'ears  was  destroyed  in  a  few 
hours,  the  armament  withdrew  from  the  Aland 
Islands.  With  the  fall  of  Bomarsund,  the  naval 
operations  of  the  year  were  at  an  end. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  a  small  squad- 
ron had  been  emiilo3-ed  in  the  White  Sea;  but 
except  the  destruction  of  certain  stores  of  the 
Russian  government  in  Shayley  Island,  the  bom- 
bardment of  Novitska,  and  the  destruction  of 
Kola,  the  capital  of  Eussian  Lapland,  nothing  of 
particular  notice  was  effected  by  this  squadron, 
which  soon  after  returned  to  England.  But  there 
was  a  fatal  offset  to  these  trivial  successes,  in  the 
disaster  that  befel  an  allied  squadron  at  Petro- 
paulowski.  This  town,  the  princijial  seaport  of 
the  Eussian  jn-oviuceof  Kams- 
chatka,  received  an  hostile 
Aisit  from  three  French  and 
three  British  vessels,  that 
anchored  before  it  on  the  28th 
of  August,  and  the  fire  with 
which  they  were  immediately 
greeted  from  the  batteries 
showed  the  readiness  of  the 
town  for  a  stout  resistance. 
This  resistance  also  was  likely 
to  be  formidable,  on  account 
of  the  natural  as  well  as  arti- 
ficial defences  of  Petropaul- 
owski  ;  for  its  horse -shoe 
shaped  harbour  was  guarded 
in  front  by  a  natural  break- 
water of  sand,  and  a  masked 
battery  of  twelve  thirty-six 
pounders  ;  while  behind,  the 
town,  which  lies  in  a  hollow, 
which  they  had  continued  for  seven  houis  so  1  was  backed  by  a  high  ridge  of  rugged  volcanic 
effectually,  that  had  it  lasted  but  a  little  longer  it  [  mountains.  It  was  resolved  to  attack  the  town 
was  thought  the  fortress  must  have  surrendered,  next  morning,  and  a  ]ireliminary  cannonade  had 
as  its  roof  had  been  blown  up,  and  some  of  its  commenced,  when  a  pistol-shot  was  heanl  in  the 
works  been  set  on  fire.  It  was  now  to  be  besieged  cabin  of  the  President,  the  flag-shi])  of  Admiral 
in  form,  and  its  fall  attended  with  greater  dig-  !  Price,  the  British  commander.  At  that  critical 
uity.     On    the   7th  of  August  (1854)   Eear-ad-  |  moment  the  admiral  had  committed  suicide,  but 


most  intricate  and  dangerous  navigation,  de- 
stroyed a  powerful  battery  that  opened  fire  upon 
them,  routed  with  volleys  of  grajje  and  canister 
a  troop  of  horse  artillery  and  a  large  body  of  in- 
fantry, and  having  cut  out  a  large  and  richly-laden 
merchantman,  returned  with  it  in  tow  through 
an  oiemy's  country  to  Hango. 

The  next  naval  movement  was  against  the 
Aland  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  This  large 
cluster,  consisting  of  80  inhabited  and  200  unin- 
habited islands,  occupying  a  space  of  about  352 
square  miles,  and  situated  between  the  gulf  and 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  had  formei-ly  belonged  to  Sweden, 
but  been  ceded  by  that  country  to  Russia  iii 
1809.  The  gi-eat  fortress  of  these  islands  was 
Bomarsund,  situated  at  their  most  easterly  point, 
upon  a  tongue  of  land,  and  was  guarded  in  its 
approaches  by  two  marshy  swamps,  while  its 
chief  works  consisted  of  a  fort  and  a  long  line  of 
batteries,  all  of  them  of  granite,  besides  an  eai'th- 
work  battery  that  had  been  recently  constructed. 
Altogether  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and 
furnished  with  powerful  means  of  resistance. 
Three  steamships  of  the  allied  fleet,  the  Odin, 
Hecla,  and  Valorous,  which  in  the  first  instance 
had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre  these  islands,  had 
opened  up  a  discharge  of  shells  upon  Bomarsund, 
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from  what  cause,  unless  it  was  some  suddea 
access  of  frenzy,  it  was  impossible  to  discover. 
On  the  following  day,  the  attack  was  resumed; 
but  although  two  batteries  were  successively 
silenced,  the  masked  battery  which  we  have 
mentioned  kept  up  such  a  successful  fire,  as  ob- 
liged the  ships  that  assailed  it  to  fall  back  out  of 
range.  On  the  day  after,  a  landing  was  made, 
not  only  to  bury  the  body  of  the  admiral,  but  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  town,  which,  the  allies 
were  assured  by  two  Americans  who  oflPered  to  be 
the  guides  of  the  landing  party,  was  open  to  an 
attack  in  the  rear.  Seven  hundred  soldiers  were 
sent  upon  this  service,  and  after  silencing  two 
batteries  on  shore  northward  of  the  town,  the 
party  was  landed.  But  instead  of  keeping  upon 
the  main  road,  they  scrambled  in  disorderly 
fashion  up  the  hills  at  the  back  part  of  the  town, 
and  were  picked  oft'  as  they  advanced  by  Russian 
sharpshooters,  concealed  among  the  thick  brush- 
wood. A  march  into  the  town  was  hopeless, 
and  a  retreat  was  sounded :  but  the  soldiers  with- 
drew so  hurriedly,  that  they  lost  themselves 
among  the  hills;  they  were  plied  with  volleys 
by  an  unseen  foe,  were  driven  like  sheep  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  between  them  and  the  shore, 
and  were  only  extricated  with  difficulty,  and 
after  heavy  loss,  by  the  guns  of  the  shijos,  and  a 
rearguard  that  was  sent  to  their  relief.  Although 
upon  a  small  scale,  this  expedition  was  conspicu- 
ous from  first  to  last  by  its  blunders  and  disas- 
ters; and  the  self-congratulations  of  British  and 
French  of  their  deeds  during  this  war  will  occa- 
sionally be  crossed  and  qualified  by  the  admoni- 
tory name  of  Petropaulowski.  In  a  day  or  two 
after,  the  damaged  vessels  had  to  quit  the  coast 
and  retire  to  San  Francisco. 

By  the  approach  of  winter  our  naval  opera- 
tions for  1854  were  suspended,  and  nothing  could 
be  undei'taken  till  the  ensuing  spring.  But 
what  the  while  had  been  efi'ected  by  those  mag- 
nificent fleets  which  Britain  and  France  had 
equipped  at  so  great  an  expense,  and  upon  which 
they  had  placed  such  unbounded  confidence  ? 
.Why  was  not  Croustadt  bombarded?  How  had 
St.  Petersburg  itself  escaped  untouched  ?  It 
seemed  as  if  our  naval  spirit  had  expired  with 
Nelson,  and  its  glories  been  extinguished  at  Tra- 
falgar. So  fierce  was  the  popular  indignation,  so 
loud  the  national  outcry,  that  the  British  admi- 
ralty was  obliged  to  find  a  scape-goat  and  a  victim, 
and  one,  too,  of  no  inferior  mark,  so  that  on  the 
return  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  from  the  Baltic, 
he  was  directed  to  haul  down  his  flag.  It  was 
alleged  that  he  had  not  done  all  that  his  means 
permitted,  and  the  command  of  the  Baltic  was 
transferred  from  him  to  Rear-admiral  Dundas. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  an  indignant  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  gallant  veteran: 
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he  complained  that  the  blame  lay  with  the  ad- 
nuralty  itself,  who  had  so  cripijled  him  by  re- 
strictions, that  he  could  not  attack  Sweaborg 
until  it  was  too  late  to  succeed.  A  keen  contro- 
versy upon  the  subject  between  Sir  Charles  and 
their  lordships  was  the  consequence,  which  has 
not  yet  terminated,  and  into  wliich  we  have  no 
desire  to  enter,  being  so  mixed,  as  it  soon  be- 
came, with  political  heats  and  party  arguments. 
With  a  new  admiral  and  redoubled  efforts  it  wa.s 
hoped  that  our  operations  for  1855  in  the  Baltic 
would  be  more  successful,  and  on  the  19th  of 
April  there  were  eighty-five  English  and  sixteen 
French  ships  of  war  in  that  sea,  carrying  2506 
guns. 

The  renewed  hostilities  at  sea,  in  the  absence  of 
any  naval  action,  were  signalized  in  1855  by  a  seri- 
ous charge  of  treachery  against  the  Russians,  a 
charge  which  weighed  more  heavily  against  them 
than  any  defeat  could  have  done.  Admiral 
Dundas  having  permitted  Captain  Fanshawe  of 
the  Cossack,  to  liberate  three  Russian  prisoners, 
that  officer,  on  arriving  off"  Hango  Island  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  5th  of  June,  landed  the 
three  prisoners  with  four  others,  in  a  cutter 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  been  done,  than  the  boat's  crew  was  fired 
upon,  notwithstanding  their  flag  of  truce,  and 
the  whole  killed  except  one  man,  who  escaped 
wounded  with  the  boat.  At  the  same  time,  a 
small  party,  with  the  British  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand, who  had  advanced  from  the  shore  to  com- 
municate with  the  people  and  the  oflicer  of  the 
telegraph,  were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of 
soldiers,  seized,  placed  in  carriages  that  had  ap- 
parently been  kept  in  readiness  for  the  purpose, 
and  hurried  oft*  to  Eckness  as  prisoners.  This 
foul  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  led  to  indig- 
nant remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Admiral  Dun- 
das, both  with  General  de  Berg,  the  Russian  com- 
mandant at  Helsingfors,  and  with  Prince  Dolgo- 
rouky,  the  Russian  minister  at  war;  but  their 
answers  were  only  shuffling  attempts  to  prove 
the  whole  matter  a  mistake,  and  to  throw  the 
entire  blame  of  it  upon  the  party  who  had  landed. 
To  establish  this  view  of  the  case  also,  recourse 
was  had  to  misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 
They  declared  that  the  boat's  crew  had  exhibited 
no  white  flag,  or  at  least,  such  an  one  as  was  visi- 
ble; that  on  finding  no  soldiers  on  shore,  they 
had  commenced  hostilities  at  their  landing,  by 
setting  fire  to  some  huts  and  boats;  and  that  the 
cutter  itself  in  which  they  had  arrived,  was 
armed  and  provided  for  such  deeds  of  aggression. 
Such  were  the  statements  unblushingly  made  by 
the  Russian  authorities,  but  which  were  success- 
fully refuted  by  Lieutenant  Geneste,  the  ofticer 
in  command  of  the  cutter's  party,  after  he  had 
returned  fi-om  his  Russian  prison  to  England. 
408 
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By  this  hostile  deed,  as  paltiy  as  it  was  perfidi- 
ous, and  from  which  no  advantage  could  be 
gained,  the  enemy  sullied  the  glory  of  their  arms, 
and  the  esteem  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
their  elForts  and  their  sacrifices.  It  was  an  in- 
stance of  Slavonic  treachery  which,  with  others 
of  a  similar  kind  that  occurred  during  this  war, 
will  he  remembered  to  the  disadvantage  of  Russia, 
until  she  has  effaced  this  blot  upon  her  national 
chai'acter  by  a  course  of  manly  openness,  kind- 
ness, and  integrity. 

The  gi'eat  aim  of  the  allied  fleet  was  the  cai> 
ture  or  destruction  of  Cronstadt.  This  strong 
seaport,  situated  on  the  long  flat  island  of  Kotlin, 
near  the  eastei'u  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  lay  pi-ovokiugly 
across  the  way  to  the  entrance  of  St.  Petersburg, 
from  which  it  was  only  twenty  miles  distant; 
but  the  narrowness  of  its  channel  on  the  south 
side  of  Kotlin,  by  which  only  one  vessel  could 
pass  at  a  time,  from  the  gulf  to  the  capital,  the 
effectual  manner  in  which  its  guns  commanded  this 
]iassage,  and  the  strength  of  its  vast  fortifications, 
which  made  eveiy  approach  an  experiment  of  the 
utmost  hazard,  had  compelled  Sir  Charles  Na- 
])ier,  as  they  now  did  his  successor,  to  respect  its 
strength,  and  keep  at  a  wary  distance.  For 
more  than  three  weok.s,  the  allied  fleet,  consisting 
of  forty  ships,  lay  ofl"  the  north  side  of  CroTistadt 
without  risking  an  attack  ;  an<l  they  finally 
weighed  anchor  on  the  14th  of  July,  to  make  a 
more  hopeful  attemjit  upon  Sweaborg.  This 
fortress,  on  the  nortii  side  of  the  CJulf  of  Finland, 
and  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Helsingfors, 
occupies  seven  little  islands,  all  of  them  strongly 
fortified,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by 
bridges  of  boats.  Of  these  islands,  the  chief  is 
Yargoe,  on  which  the  principal  fort  is  erected, con- 
sisting of  a  strong  castle,  and  extensive  magazines 
and  barracks  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  bomb-proof. 
The  numerous  walls  and  ramparts  by  which  the 
narrow  channels  between  the  islands  and  also 
the  bay  at  every  point  were  commanded,  were 
bristled  witli  2000  pieces  of  cannon;  and  since 
the  war  commenced,  the  Russians  had  erected 
new  earthworks  upon  commanding  sites.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  the  allied  fleet  arrived  off" 
Sweaborg,  and  the  two  following  days  wei-e  em- 
])loyed  in  preparations  for  an  attack.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9lh,  the  work  commenced  by  a 
discharge  from  the  mortar-vessels  upon  the  for- 
tress; and  these  Avere  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately by  the  gun-boats,  that  moved  in  a  circle  to 
avoid  giving  a  fair  mark  to  the  enemy,  and  de- 
livered their  fiie  in  the  coui'se  of  their  revolution, 
first  from  the  gun  at  the  bow,  and  afterwards 
from  that  astern.  The  eft'ect  of  these  mortars 
and  gun-boats  was  tremendous:  their  shot,  that 
fell  witliin  ths?  line  of  the  batteries,  produced  a 


succession  of  explosions  that  resembled  volcanoes, 
in  which  military  stox-es  were  kindled  and  sent 
blazing  aloft,  and  huge  masses  of  rock,  beams  of 
timber,  and  fragments  of  houses  were  scattered 
in  the  air.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the 
gun-boats  were  recalled,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  rocket-boats,  which  during  the  night  kept  the 
atmosphere  in  a  destructive  blaze,  and  extended 
the  conflagration  to  those  parts  that  had  escaped 
dui'ing  the  day.  So  terrible,  indeed,  and  close 
was  the  fire,  that  a  large  three-decker  which  the 
Russians  had  moored  between  the  islands  of 
Gustavswert  and  Bak  Holmen,  with  her  broad- 
side towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  block  up  the  chan- 
nel, had  to  be  removed  during  the  night  to  save 
her  from  destruction.  Soon  after  three  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  lOth,  the  bombardment 
of  the  previous  day  was  renewed,  and  was 
continued  till  evening,  while  within  Sweaborg, 
the  arsenals  and  stores  behind  the  line  of  bat- 
teries continued  to  blaze  with  increasing  vio- 
lence. It  was  no  wonder  that  the  destruction 
had  been  so  wide  and  wasteful,  as  a  thousaiul 
tons  of  iron  in  shot  and  shell  had  been  thrown 
into  the  place  by  the  English  alone.  But  except 
this  destruction  of  ai-seuals,  stores,  and  dwelling- 
houses,  little  had  been  eflected;  the  forts  were 
too  well  defended  to  be  assailed,  as  well  as  too 
strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  hurricane;  and  the 
ships,  instead  of  being  sent  against  them  for  a 
contest  of  broadsides,  were  cautiously  kept  aloof, 
and  mortar-vessels  sent  in  their  stead.  "Seeing 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  decisive  .suc- 
cess," writes  the  Russian  general  De  Berg,  in  his 
account  of  the  bombardment,  "against  our  forti- 
fications and  batteries,  the  assailants  evidently 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  long  range  of 
their  projectiles,  and  exposing  themselves  as  little 
as  possible  to  our  fire,  to  demolish  and  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  inside  the  fortress,  a  task  renderetl 
easy  by  the  existence  of  wooden  houses,  and  large 
houses  three  stories  high,  not  arched.  Suspect- 
ing their  plan,"  the  genei-al  adds,  "  I  oi-dered 
from  the  commencement  of  the  combat,  our  bat- 
teries not  to  fire  unless  the  enemy's  vessels,  which 
ofiered  but  a  small  target,  came  within  a  range 
which  would  allow  our  artillery  to  do  them  a 
serious  mischief.  This  order  was  obeyed  with 
that  pi-aiseworthy  coolness  which  distingui.shes 
a  really  good  artillery,  and  with  such  success, 
that  wlienever  an  enemy's  vessel  advanced  from 
its  line  of  battle,  the  well-directed  fire  of  our 
batteries  immediately  compelled  it  to  retire."  In 
this  skilful  manner,  any  ])lan  of  the  allied  fleet 
for  a  decisive  attack  upon  Sweaboig  was  rendered 
hopeless,  and  mischief,  n(»t  victory,  could  be  the 
only  result  of  continuing  the  bombardment.  It 
therefore  ceased  on  the  morning  of  the  11th — 
and  thus  tenvinated  the  naval  operations  of  1855. 
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On  the  return  of  the  French  and  Enghsh  ships, 
which  the  rapid  approach  of  winter  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  rendered  necessary  at  an  early  period,  they 
found  bat  a  cold  welcome  at  home  on  account  of 
the  little  that  had  still  been  accomplished;  and 
it  was  complained,  that  all  the  damage  inflicted 
upon  Sweaboi'g,  was  scarcely  worth  the  cost  of 
the  powder  and  shot  that  had  been  thrown  away 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  commencement  of  1856  found  the  allied 
armies  still  occupied  in  the  destruction  of  the 
harbours  and  public  works  of  Sebastopol,  while 
the  Russians,  from  their  neighbouring  encamp- 
ment, were  sternly  watching  these  proceedings, 
and  treasuring  them  up  in  their  memory  for  fu- 
ture vengeance.  But  even  already  peace  was  at 
hand.  At  his  accession,  the  new  czar  found  him- 
self entangled  in  a  war  which  he  had  not  origi- 
nated, and  the  plan  of  which  he  must  have  found 
himself  unable  to  carry  out;  and  as  he  was  not 
pledged  to  continue  it  for  evil  or  for  good,  he 
might  gracefully  retire  from  it  when  a  fitting 
opportunity  had  arrived.  And  eveu  now  it  had 
come,  when  the  surrender  of  Kars  could  be  shown 
as  an  offset  to  the  evacuation  of  Sebastopol. 
While  his  pride  was  thus  saved  from  the  humi- 
liation of  defeat,  peace  was  necessary  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  empire.  The  war  had  been  a  losing 
one,  in  which  the  arms  of  Russia  had  suffered  four 
signal  defeats;  a  powerful  enemy  was  established 
on  its  frontier,  whose  advance  might  be  accom- 
panied with  still  worse  disasters  than  a  conquest  of 
the  Crimea ;  and  at  sea  its  ports  were  blocked  up, 
its  ships  destroyed,  and  its  commerce  suspended. 
For  the  present,  Russia  was  obliged  to  contend 
against  four  great  powers,  but  it  was  certain  that 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  would  suffice  to  turn  the 
scale;  and  there  was  now  the  prospect  of  Austria 
joining  the  warlike  coalition  of  France,  Britain, 
Sardinia,  and  Turke}^,  and  sending  her  armed 
myriads  to  co-operate  in  the  common  cause.  To 
these  might  be  added  the  moral  and  political  re- 
forms already  contemplated  for  the  Russians  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  scale  of  other  nations,  but 
which  war  would  retai'd,  or  might  possibly  even 
defeat  and  set  aside.  Nor  were  the  allied  powers 
unwilling  to  listen  to  peaceful  overtures.  To 
them  the  war  had  been  both  costly  and  ruinous, 
of  which  the  glory  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  price. 
It  was  also  thought  dangerous  still  further  to 
jirovoke  Russia,  that  young  Titan  of  the  nations, 
which  had  already  shown  such  strength  and  re- 
sources, and  been  taught  by  each  recent  struggle 
the  lesson  of  its  own  power.  If  by  any  treat.y 
also  Turkey  could  be  saved  from  dismemberment 
— for  the  present  at  least — the  object  for  which 
the  allies  had  taken  arms  would  be  effected,  and 
the  evil  day  which  is  reckoned  inevitable  be  post- 
poned. 


The  23ublic  manifestations  of  this  peaceful 
spirit  were  given  on  the  part  of  Russia  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year.  This  was  done  by 
a  despatch  of  the  government  to  its  diplomatic 
agents  on  the  22d  of  December,  announcing 
through  them  to  the  courts  at  which  they  resided 
its  desire  for  peace,  and  the  sacrifices  it  was  will- 
ing to  make  for  it.  After  this  overture,  a  neutral 
negotiator  was  needed  to  interpose  with  friendly 
offices,  and  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a 
mutual  understanding;  and  this  was  ixndertakeu 
by  Austria,  Avhich  had  a  vital  interest  in  the 
question,  but  had  as  yet  kept  aloof  from  the  con- 
test. A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg, 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  upon  which  the  latter 
was  willing  to  treat;  and  as  these  appeared  suffi- 
ciently moderate,  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries 
was  assembled  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  February, 
for  the  settlement  of  an  armistice,  and  the  terms 
of  a  lasting  peace.  The  representatives  for  Great 
Britain  were  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord 
Cowley;  for  Austria,  Count  de  Buol  Schauenstein 
and  Baron  de  Hiibner;  for  France,  Count  Co- 
lonna  Walewski  and  Bai-on  de  Bourqueney;  for 
Russia,  Count  Orloff'and  Baron  de  Bruno w;  for 
Sardinia,  Count  de  Cavour  and  the  Marquis  di 
Villamarina;  and  for  Turkey,  Ali  Pacha  and 
Mehemmed  Djemil  Bey.  According  to  the  eti- 
quette established  on  such  occasions.  Count  Wa- 
lewski, as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  in 
whose  capital  the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  hold 
their  meetings,  was  appointed  president  during 
the  sittings  of  the  conference. 

The  armistice,  which  was  of  easy  settlement, 
was  the  first  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  continue  till  the  31st  of 
March,  unless  renewed  till  after  that  period  by 
common  consent;  and  that  during  this  interval 
both  armies  and  fleets  should  retain  their  present 
respective  situations,  but  without  any  hostile 
movement  on  either  side.  After  this,  the  sittings 
of  the  conference  lasted  till  the  30th  of  March, 
on  which  day  the  treaty  of  peace  was  definitively 
signed,  but  the  ratifications  of  which  were  not 
exchanged  until  the  27th  of  April.  They  were 
in  substance  as  follows : — 

The  territories  conquered  or  occupied  during 
the  war  were  to  be  reciprocally  evacuated. 

The  town  and  citadel  of  Kars,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  territory  of  which  the  Rus- 
sian troops  were  in  possession,  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  Turkey. 

The  four  allied  powers  were  to  restore  to  Rus- 
sia the  towns  and  ports  of  Sebastopol,  Balaklava, 
Kamiesch,  Eupatoria,  Kertch,  Jenikale,  and  Kin- 
burn,  as  M^ell  as  all  other  territories  occupied  by 
the  allied  troops. 

The  allied  powers,  and  also  the  Czar  of  Russia 
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aud  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  declare  the  Sublime 
Porte  admitted  to  partake  in  the  advantages  of 
the  public  law  and  system  of  Europe.  The  six 
Christian  sovereigns  also  engage,  each  on  his  part, 
to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  empire;  to  guarantee  in 
common  the  strict  observance  of  that  engage- 
ment; and  to  consider  any  act  tending  to  its 
violatioji  as  a  question  of  general  interest. 

Should  any  misunderstanding  arise  between 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  other  of  the  signing 
powers,  that  might  endanger  the  maintenance  of 
their  relations,  the  Poi'te,  and  each  of  such 
powers,  before  having  recourse  to  arms,  shall  af- 
ford the  other  contracting  parties  an  opportunity 
of  mediating  between  them. 

The  sultan  having  already  issued  a  firman  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  without  distinction  of 
religion  or  race,  and  which  records  his  generous 
intentions  towards  the  Christian  population  of 
his  empire,  now  communicates  to  the  contracting 
parties  the  said  fii'man,  emanating  spontaneously 
from  his  sovereign  will.  The  contracting  pai-ties, 
while  recognizing  the  value  of  this  communi- 
cation, clearly  understand  that  it  does  not  give 
them  the  right,  either  collectively  or  .separately, 
to  interfere  between  the  sultan  and  his  subjects, 
or  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire. 

In  regard  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  i-elative  to  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of 
the  Bnsphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  rule  should  continue  in  force; 
that  no  ships  of  war  belonging  to  foreign  powers 
should  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus;  and  that  so  long  as  the  Porte  is 
at  peace,  the  sultan  shall  admit  no  foreign  ships 
of  war  to  enter  the  said  straits  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  contracting  powere  engage  to  respect 
this  determination  of  the  sultan,  and  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  principle  above  declai-ed.  By 
a  second  article,  the  sultan  reserves  to  himself, 
as  in  times  past,  to  deliver  firmans  of  passage  for 
light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be 
employed,  as  is  usual,  in  the  service  of  the  mis- 
sions of  foreign  powers.  By  a  third  article,  it  is 
ileclared,  that  the  same  exception  applies  to  the 
light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  each  of  the 
contracting  powers  is  authorized  to  station  at 
the  mouths  of  tlie  Danube  in  order  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  li- 
berty of  that  river,  and  the  number  f)f  wliicli  is 
not  to  exceed  two  for  each  power. 

In  regard,  also,  to  the  amount  of  naval  forces 
which  Russia  and  Turkey  might  respectively 
keep  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  was  agreed  in  a  sepai-- 
nte  convention  between  these  two  powers,  that 
each  .should  maintain  in  that  sea  six  steam  ves- 
sels of  fifty  metres  in  length,  and  not  beyond 
tiW  tons  burden  each  vessel,  and  four  light  steam 


or  sailing  vessels  of  not  more  than  200  tons  each. 
It  was  agreed,  moreover,  that  the  Aland  Islands 
should  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no  military  or 
naval  establishment  should  be  maintained  or 
created  there. 

The  Black  Sea  to  be  neutralized,  and  its  waters 
and  ports  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  every  nation;  and  either  of  the  powers  pos- 
sessing its  coasts,  or  any  other  power,  are  inter- 
dicted from  the  use  of  the  flag  of  war  upon  it, 
with  such  exceptions  as  Russia  and  Turkey  shall 
fix  by  a  separate  convention.  The  commerce  in 
the  ports  and  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  being  freed 
from  any  impediment,  was  to  be  subject  only  to 
regulations  of  health,  customs,  and  police;  and 
to  insure  the  security  of  this  commerce,  consuls 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  upon  the  coast, 
according  to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

No  toll  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube,  nor  duty  upon  the  goods  which 
may  be  on  board  of  vessels.  With  exception  of 
the  regulations  of  the  police  and  quarantine,  to 
be  afterwards  framed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
vessels,  no  obstacle  whatever  was  to  be  opposed 
to  the  navigation  cf  the  river. 

In  return  for  the  towns  and  ports  restored  to 
Russia  by  this  treaty,  an<l  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  czar  con- 
.sents  to  the  rectification  of  his  frontier  in  Bessa- 
rabia. This  frontier  shall  begin  from  the  Black 
Sea,  one  kilometre  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  Bourna 
Sola,  shall  run  perpendicularly  to  the  Akermanu 
road,  shall  follow  that  road  to  the  Val  de  Trajan, 
pass  to  the  south  of  Bolgrad,  asceufl  the  course 
of  the  river  Yalpuck  to  the  height  of  Saratsika, 
and  terminate  at  Katamosi  on  the  Pruth.  Above 
that  i>oint  the  old  frontier  between  the  two  em- 
pires shall  not  undergo  any  modification. 

With  regard  to  the  principalities,  which  iiad 
been  such  a  fruitful  source  of  strife,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  territory  ceded  by  Russia  was  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Moldavia;  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
principality  should  enjoy  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges secured  to  the  other  principalities;  and 
that  during  the  space  of  three  years  they  should 
be  jjermitted  to  dispose  of  tlieir  property  freely, 
and  transfer  their  domiciles  elsewhere.  This 
]irinci](ality  and  that  of  Wallachia  were  to  con- 
tinue under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  without 
any  exclusive  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  or 
anv  separate  right  of  interference  in  their  internal 
afl'airs;  and  the  Porte  engages  to  })reserve  for 
them  an  independent  and  national  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worshij),  of  legis- 
lation, of  commerce,  and  of  navigation.  The 
same  rights  and  liberties  were  to  be  accorded  to 
the  principality  of  Servia,  under  the  collective 
guarantee  of  the  contracting  powers. 

On  the  other  quoestio  vexata  between  Turkey 
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.and  Russia  respecting  tlieir  possessions  in  Asia, 
it  was  agreed  between  the  czar  and  the  sultan 
that  these  should  remain  as  they  had  existed 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war ;  and  that  in 
order  to  prevent  all  local  dispute,  the  line  of 
frontier  should  be  verified,  and  if  necessary  rec- 
tified, without  any  prejudice  as  regards  territory 
to  either  party. 

The  territories  occupied  during  the  war  by  the 
allied  troops  were  to  be  evacuated  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty.  The  periods  and  the  means  of 
evacuation  wei'e  to  form  the  object  of  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  powers 
whose  troops  had  occupied  its  territory. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  this  memorable  pacifi- 
cation, by  which  the  ambitious  aggressions  of 
Russia  were  checked,  and  the  dismemberment  or 
downfall  of  Turkey  averted.  The  tidings  of  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice  reached  the  Crimea 
on  the  28th  of  February  ;  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  as  if  to  signalize  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  a  pile  of  edifices  in  Sebastopol,  called 
the  White  Buildings,  was  blown  into  the  air. 
Wlieu  the  armistice  was  duly  proclaimed  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  terms  of  it  arranged  be- 
tween the  contending  armies,  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, between  whom  there  would  otherwise  have 
been  only  a  meeting  of  contention  to  the  death, 
were  now  to  be  seen  mixed  together  in  mutual 
good  humour  and  the  interchange  of  friendly 
offices — and  this,  although  peace  was  as  yet  un- 
certain, and  although  its  failure  might  renew  the 
war  with  more  than  its  former  bitterness.  On 
the  2d  of  April  all  suspense  was  at  an  end  among 
the  armies  by  the  proclamation  of  peace,  which 
was  announced  with  a  discharge  of  101  guns, 
and  followed  by  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  Crimea.  This  event  finally 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  on  which  day 
General  Codrington,  the  British  commander-in- 
chief,  formally  gave  up  Sebastopol  and  Balaklava 
to  the  Russians.  But  what  a  surrender!  The 
whole  war  had  been  concentrated  at  Sebastopol, 
which  city  was  now  the  type  of  all  its  miseries 
and  its  desolation — the  tomb  equally  of  those 
who  had  assailed  and  those  who  had  defended 
it;  and  even  on  receiving  it  back,  the  Russians 
must  have  read  in  its  appearance  a  painful  lesson 
of  warning.  As  it  then  was,  its  aspect  is  thus 
described  by  an  eloquent  writer,  from  whose 
pages  we  have  ah-eady  quoted  : — 

"  Had  fire  been  rained  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  devoted  city  its  annihilation  could  not  have 
been  more  complete.  The  stranger  who  halted 
to  survey  it  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  de- 
ceived by  the  whitewashed  and  plastered  walls 
of  the  houses,  might  think  that  Sebastopol  was 
still  a  city;  but  when  he  walked  through  the 


grass-grown  deserted  streets,  formed  by  endless 
rows  of  walls  alone,  or  roofless  shells  of  houses, 
in  which  not  one  morsel  of  timber  could  be  seen 
from  threshold  to  eaves ;  when  he  beheld  great 
yawning  craters,  half-filled  with  mounds  of  cut 
stone,  heaped  together  in  irregular  masses;  when 
he  gazed  on  tumuli  of  disintegrated  masonry — 
once  formidable  forts,  and  shaken  as  it  were  into 
dust  and  powder;  when  he  stumbled  over  the 
fragments  of  imperial  edifices,  to  peer  down  into 
the  great  gulfs,  choked  up  with  rubbish,  which 
marked  the  site  of  the  great  docks  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Euxine,  and  beheld  the  rotting  masts  and 
hulls  of  the  sunken  navy  which  had  been  nur- 
tured there ;  when  he  observed  that  what  the 
wrath  of  the  enemy  spared  was  fast  crumbling 
away  beneath  the  fire  of  its  friends,  and  that  the 
churches  where  they  worshipped,  the  theatres, 
the  .public  monuments,  had  been  specially  se- 
lected for  the  practice  of  the  Russian  gunners, 
as  though  they  were  emulous  of  running  a  race 
in  destruction  with  the  allied  armies — he  would 
no  doubt  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
history  of  the  world  aftbrded  no  such  authentic 
instance  of  the  annihilation  of  a  great  city.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  site  can  ever  be  made 
available  for  the  erection  of  hoiises  or  the  con- 
struction of  docks  ;  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  immense  resources  in  the  command  of 
manual  labour  pjossessed  by  the  government  of 
Russia,  of  which  this  very  struggle  afforded  us 
all  such  striking  proofs,  in  the  Quarantine  bat- 
tery, the  Bastion  Centrale,  the  Bastion  du  Mat, 
the  Redan,  the  Mamelon,  and  the  MalakofF,  may 
not  be  made  available  in  time  to  clear  away  these 
modern  ruins,  and  to  rebuild  houses,  theatres, 
palaces,  churches,  forts,  arsenals,  and  docks,  as 
before."' 

In  thus  giving  a  consecutive  account  of  the 
Crimean  war  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close,  we  have  been  obliged  wholly  to  overlook 
our  ijolitical  and  internal  history.  The  greater 
part  indeed  of  public  attention,  as  well  as  the 
principal  debates  of  parliament,  were  occupied 
with  the  fluctuations  of  this  momentous  war, 
according  to  which  stocks  rose  and  fell,  and  ho])e 
or  despondency  predominated.  But  other  sub- 
jects, although  less  obtrusive  at  the  time,  charac- 
terized the  history  of  the  years  1854,  1855,  and 
1856,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  ver}^  brief  re- 
capitulation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  of  the  above- 
mentioned  years,  the  feeling  of  public  insecurity 
upon  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  doubt- 
ful state  of  our  foreign  relations,  produced  their 
usual  effects  upon  mercantile  activity  and  enter- 
prise.     There  was  added  to   these    drawbacks 


'  Rii.«!sell's  British  Exiied'dioa  to  the  Crimea,  p.  582.     London, 
1868. 
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a  partial  dearth  throughout  Europe,  by  which 
the  prices  of  our  manufactures  wex-e  raised,  and 
the  demand  for  them  diminished.  But  these 
causes,  which  dejjressed  the  mercantile  interests, 
were  favourable  to  those  of  the  agriculturists, 
who,  it  was  remarked,  were  more  prosperous  and 
more  contented  than  they  had  been  for  many 
previous  years. 

The  first  important  business  introduced  this 
session  into  parliament  unconnected  with  the 
war  was  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
To  this  introduction  the  ministers  considered 
themselves  pledged ;  and  they  now  ventured  to 
fulfil  the  obligation,  notwithstanding  the  immi- 
nent prospect  of  war,  which  might  seem  to  make 
the  proposal  iiuse<a.sonable.  This  objection  was 
stated  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  10th  of  February,  and  he  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension that  a  disapproval  of  this  reform  bill 
at  a  season  so  critical  might  occasion  a  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  or  a  resignation  of  the  min- 
istry. At  all  events  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced 
until  at  least  the  nav}'  and  army  estimates,  and 
the  measure  for  extending  the  militia  force,  had 
been  disposed  of.  The  objections  which  were 
urged  in  both  houses  were  overruled,  and  on  the 
13th  of  February  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for 
leave  to  introduce  "  A  bill  further  to  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  the  representation  of  the  people 
in  England  and  Wales."  In  his  speech  he  stated 
liow  much  had  been  effected  in  parliamentary 
reform  since  1793,  and  what  encouragement  this 
afforded  for  the  removal  <if  three  main  defects  in 
the  reform  act  which  had  been  left  untouched. 
These  were — 1.  The  existence  of  several  boroughs 
that  still  retained  the  power  of  sending  members 
to  parliament,  although  the  number  of  their  elec- 
tors scarcely  justified  their  posse.ssion  of  such  a 
privilege.  These  he  proposed  to  disfranchise 
altogether,  to  the  number  of  sixty- two  seats. 
Another  defect  in  the  reform  act  was  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  counties,  which  he  projiosed  to  remedy 
by  taking  po]nilation  generally  as  the  rule  to  be 
applied,  and  tlins  tilling  the  sixty-two  vacant 
seats  from  districts  sulhciently  iiopnlons,  but 
that  were  still  unrepresented.  The  third  defect 
in  the  reform  act  which  his  bill  jiroposed  to 
remove  was  the  absolute  rule  of  the  ten-pound 
borough  franchise  ;  and  this  lie  sought  to  modify 
by  making  several  new  franchises  common  to 
counties  and  towns,  of  which  the  qualifications 
of  a  voter  should  be  £U>0  of  yearly  salary — £10 
a  year  dividends  derived  from  the  government 
funds,  bank  stock,  or  East  India  stock — the  pay- 
ment of  4(U.  a  year  either  to  income-tax  or  as- 
sessed taxes — the  being  a  graduate  at  any  uni- 
vei-sityin  the  T'^nited  Kingtlom— or,  finally,  any 
l)erson  having  had  a  deposit  of  £50  in  a  savings'- 
bank  for  not  less  tlian  three  years.     In  the  fran- 


chises belonging  exclusively  to  counties  and 
boi'oughs,  his  lordship  proposed  that  the  electoral 
qualification  for  the  counties  should  be,  that 
£10  householders  should  have  a  dwelling  of  the 
value  of  £5  a  year,  and  for  the  boroughs,  all 
householders  rated  at  above  £6  a  year,  with  two 
years  and  a  half  of  municipal  residence. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
new  parliamentary  refoi'm  bill,  and  the  discus- 
sion that  followed  indicated  how  greatly  the 
ministers  had  its  success  at  heart.  But  the  op- 
position with  which  it  was  encountered,  together 
with  the  unfortunate  season  of  its  appearance, 
when  a  new  war  and  new  taxes  were  apprehended 
by  all  classes,  made  the  wisdom  of  its  introduc- 
tion and  its  chances  of  success  equally  a  matter 
of  doubt.  This  was  shown  by  the  postponement 
of  the  second  reading,  which  was  not  to  come  on 
until  the  27th  of  April.  So  strongly,  however, 
had  the  opposition  increased,  that  on  the  11th 
Lord  John  Russell  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  intention  of  the  ministers  to  aban- 
don the  bill.  When  war  was  merely  in  prospect, 
he  stated,  this  circumstance  was  not  of  itself 
enough  for  defei'ring  such  a  measure  of  internal 
improvement ;  but  now  that  war  was  actually 
declared,  and  that  the  public  had  shown  an  in- 
difference to  this,  jvs  well  as  every  other  ques- 
tion, government  had  judged  it  advi.sable  to  drop 
for  the  present  their  jjlan  of  ]xarliamentary  re- 
form. He  was  moved  even  to  tears  as  he  an- 
nounced this  abandonment  of  the  great  project 
of  liis  life,  while  the  long  and  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  the  house  was  a  gi'atifying  expression  of  their 
sympathy  and  esteem. 

In  two  other  bills  connected  with  ]>arliamentary 
reform,  Lord  John  Russell  was  more  successful: 
one  of  these  was,  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
laws  relating  to  bribery,  treating,  and  undue 
influence  at  elections  of  members;  the  other,  to 
amend  the  law  for  the  trial  of  election  petitions, 
and  for  inquiring  into  the  existence  of  corrupt 
practices  at  elections.  To  check  these  practices, 
he  jn-oposed  that  a  person  guilty  of  bribery  shoidd 
be  for  ever  iucajiable  of  being  elected  a  member 
of  parliament;  and  that  the  name  of  a  voter  ac- 
cepting a  bribe  should  be  struck  out  of  the  re- 
gister of  voters.  After  much  discussion  on  the 
subject,  and  many  changes  upon  the  original 
motion,  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  bribery  in 
parliamentaiy  elections  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  107  to  100.  This  subject,  indeed,  w;v.s  not  so 
easily  to  be  laid  to  rest;  and  demands  were  made 
during  the  session  for  more  stringent  rules,  by 
which  the  integrity  of  elections  .should  be  ex- 
amined and  their  fraudulent  practices  punished; 
I  but  the  i)roposals  were  defeated  and  the  bills 
i  withdrawn. 
!      The  important  subject  of  law  reform  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  consolidation  of  the  statutes,  was 
brought  forward  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  before  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  9th  of  February.  His 
lordship  stated  that  the  absurdities  which  had 
already  been  expunged  from  our  statute-book 
wei'e  only  a  sample  of  those  which  remained  un- 
touched. There  were  altogether  16,000  public 
general  statutes,  and  of  these  nearly  14,000  might 
be  swept  away  without  the  slightest  inconveni- 
ence, while  the  i-emainder  might  be  reduced 
within  a  reasonable  compass  by  the  process  of 
consolidation.  But  this 
])rocess,  he  was  told  by 
the  lord-chancellor,  had 
been  in  operation  since 
the  31st  of  March,  last 
year;  that  out  of  nearly 
17,000  statutes,  only 
2500  were  living  acts 
of  parliament;  and  that 
these,  when  consoli- 
dated, should  be  pre- 
sented for  the  sanction 
of  parliament.  On  the 
27th  of  February,  the 
lord-chancellor,  in  con- 
formity with  the  inten- 
tion announced  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne, 
brought  forward  his  bill 
for  the  amendment  of 
the  common  law.  It 
proposed  certain  modifi- 
cations in  trial  by  jury, 
by  which,  when  both  parties  were  agreed  to  have 
their  case  tried  by  the  judge  alone,  the  use  of  a 
jury  might  be  dispensed  with.  It  also  proposed 
that  the  qualifications  of  jurors  should  be  some- 
what raised,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one 
panel.  In  tendering  the  oath,  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  witnesses  wei-e  to  exempt  them  equally 
with  Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Separatists  from 
taking  it.  The  judge  was  also  to  be  empowered 
to  oi'der  refreshments  for  juries;  and  if  at  the 
end  of  twelve  hours  a  jury  was  not  unanimous, 
it  might  be  liberated,  and  a  new  trial  take  place. 
These  were  the  j^rincipal  features  of  the  lord- 
chancellor's  bill,  which  was  cordially  received  by 
both  houses,  and  afterwards  passed  into  law. 
Another  important  measure  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lative reform,  was  in  the  amendment  of  the 
navigation  laws,  by  which  the  hard  measure  of 
excluding  foreign  vessels  from  our  coasting  trade 
was  abolished — and  by  this  conclusive  decision, 
the  "  last  remaining  fetters  were  struck  off  from 
the  free  navigation  of  the  sea."  These  move- 
ments in  the  right  direction  were  closed  by  the 
passing  of  a  bill,  introduced  by  the  attorney- 
general,  for  the  suppression  of  gaming-houses. 


But  although  101  out  of  121  bills  were  passed 
during  this  parliamentary  session,  they  excited 
little  interest,  the  chief  attention  being  now 
engrossed  with  the  events  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
bills  were  among  the  rejected,  and  three  of  them 
were  ministerial.  Indeed,  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  at  the  commencement  of  1855  was  little  in 
favour  of  government,  and  ministers  had  lost 
the  national  confidence  at  a  time  when  it  was 
most  necessary  for  their  support.  For  nine 
months  the  war  had 
continued,  during  which 
our  army  was  over- 
worked, underfed,  and 
wasted  away  by  diseases 
occasioned  through  want 
of  proper  management; 
and  with  every  fiesh 
report  from  the  Crimea 
that  told  of  nothing  but 
suffering  and  disaster, 
the  charges  against 
ministerial  ineptitude 
became  louder  and  more 
confirmed.  These  broke 
forth  into  full  official  cry 
as  soon  as  parliament 
had  re-assembled,  and 
only  two  days  after — 
the  25th  of  January— 
both  parliament  and  the 
public  were  astounded 
by  the  resignation  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  In  reference  to  the  army 
and  the  war,  he  confessed  that  evils  did  exist, 
but  he  could  not  also  fairly  and  honestly  state 
that  all  deficiencies  and  abuses  would  be  im- 
mediately remedied  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
inability  to  give  such  assurance,  he  felt  that 
he  could  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  go- 
vernment. After  this  resignation,  Mr.  Eoebuck 
brought  on  a  motion  of  which  he  had  given  due 
notice,  accusing  ministers  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management in  the  war,  which  had  led  to  the 
most  disastrous  results;  and  this  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  305  against  148.  The  fate  of  the 
coalition  cabinet,  as  it  was  called,  which  had  been 
formed  at  the  season  and  for  the  purposes  of 
peace,  was  sealed,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
vote  its  members  resigned  office,  A  new  one  was 
constructed,  chiefly,  however,  from  the  materials 
of  the  old,  with  certain  partial  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  office.  As  it  now  stood.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  first  lord  of  the  treasury;  Lord 
Cranworth,  lord  -  chancellor  ;  Earl  Granville, 
president  of  the  council;  Duke  of  Argyle,  lord 
privj'-seal ;  Earl  of  Clai'endon,  foreign  secretary ; 
Mr.    Sidney    Herbert,    colonial   secretary;    Sir 
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George  Grey,  home  secretary;  Lord  Paumure, 
secretary  for  war;  Mr.  Gladstone,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  Sir  James  Graham,  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty;  Sir  William  Molesworth,  public 
works;  Sir  Charles  Wood,  president  of  the  board 
of  control;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  without 
office;  Lord  Canning,  postmaster-general;  Mr. 
Card  well,  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  Of 
these,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  resigned  office.  A  new  recon- 
struction of  Lord  Palmerstou's  cabinet  was  found 
necessary,  the  most  remarkable  change  in  which 
was  the  appointment  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Among  the 
other  changes,  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  took  the 
place  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  Sir  C.  Wood,  of  Sir 
James  Graham;  Mr.  V.  Smith,  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood;  Lord  Stanley,  of  Mr.  Card  well;  and  Lord 
Carlisle,  in  the  secretaryship  of  Ireland,  that  of 
Lord  St.  Germains. 

From  the  opening  of  jjarliament  in  1855,  until 
the  14th  of  August,  when  it  wa.s  prorogued,  the 
debates  continued  to  be  almost  exclusively  occu- 
])ied  with  the  war,  of  which  every  event  was 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  and  comment. 
They  were  new  subjects  for  parliamentary  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  an  exhaustless  source  of  pa- 
triotism, party  feeling,  and  ambition,  and  al- 
tiiough  the  sittings  were  long,  few  questions  of  a 
j)urely  social  character  had  room  for  introduc- 
tion. Of  the  141  ministerial  bills  which  were 
introduced,  108  passed  into  law,  32  were  with- 
drawn, and  1  was  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Of  those  which  were  passed  that  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  war,  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration  in  the  royal  sjieech  at  the 
close,  which  was  read  by  the  lord-chancelloi-,  will 
convey  a  distinct  though  summary  idea: — 

"  Her  majesty,  in  giving  her  assent  to  the  bill 
which  you  presented  to  her  for  the  local  manage- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  trusts  that  the  arrange- 
ments jirovided  by  that  measure  will  lead  to 
many  imj)rovements  conducive  to  the  conveni- 
ence and  the  health  of  this  great  city.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on  news]iapers  will  tend  to  dif- 
fuse useful  information  among  the  poorer  classes 
of  her  majesty's  subjects. 

"The  principle  of  limited  liability,  which  you 
liave  judiciously  applied  to  joint-stock  associa- 
tions, will  aflbrd  additional  facilities  for  the  em- 
])loyment  of  capital ;  and  the  improvements  which 
you  have  made  in  the  laws  which  regulate  friendly 
societies  will  encourage  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift  among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"  Her  majesty  trusts  that  the  measures  to 
which  she  has  given  lier  assent  for  imjn-oving  the 
constitutions  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 


Tasmania,  and  for  bestowing  on  these  important 
and  flourishing  colonies  an  extended  power  of 
self-government,  will  assist  the  development  of 
their  great  national  resources,  and  promote  the 
contentment  and  happiness  of  their  inhabitants." 

With  the  commencement  of  1856,  the  feelings 
and  the  fears  of  commercial  depression  had 
abated,  and  commerce  and  manufactures  had 
returned  to  their  healthy  condition.  But  more 
than  even  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  was  the 
intei'est  of  the  war  upon  the  public  attention. 
The  increase  of  our  experience  in  the  conducting 
of  warlike  operations,  the  force  and  efficiency  to 
which  our  army  in  the  Crimea  had  been  raised, 
and  the  abundance  of  our  resources  for  carrying 
on  the  conflict,  combined  with  the  feeling  that 
enough  had  not  as  yet  been  effected  to  counter- 
poise our  revei-ses  and  accomplish  the  objects 
of  the  enterprise,  made  the  prospect  of  peace 
generally  regarded  with  indifterence,  if  not  with 
dislike.  It  could  only  be  a  truce  at  the  best, 
instead  of  an  enforced  peace  upon  an  ambitious 
enemy;  and  Russia  would  be  certain  to  resume 
her  projects  of  eastern  aggrandisement  as  soon 
as  her  strength  was  renewed  and  an  oj)portunity 
aflforded.  While  such  was  the  state  of  the  jjublic 
mind,  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened  by 
her  majesty  in  person;  and  in  moving  the  reply 
to  the  royal  speech,  which  was  congratulatory 
upon  tliese  i)acific  prospects,  the  Earl  of  Gosford 
in  the  House  of  Lords  gave  distinct  expression 
to  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject.  Having 
declared  his  full  belief  in  the  necessity  and  justice 
of  the  war,  he  stated  that  he  had  looked  forward 
with  joyful  anticipations  to  the  probable  result 
of  the  camj)aign  of  1856.  But  the  scene  had 
changed,  and  he  found  himself  suddenly,  and 
somewhat  reluctantly,  an  advocate  of  peace.  The 
nation  was  only  now  beginning  to  shake  off  the 
rust  of  a  long  repose,  and  to  make  great  prepara- 
tions for  continuing  hostilities;  it  was  natural 
that  there  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  public  a 
certain  reluctance  to  suspend  them;  but  it  was 
doubtful  how  far  this  feeling  should  be  indulged 
if  the  terms  of  peace  would  prevent  the  aggres- 
sions of  Russia,  not  only  against  Turkey,  but  in 
other  (juarters,  and  leave  no  opening  for  future 
dispute.  Thus  far  in  his  advocacy  of  peace  he 
was  ready  to  go,  but  no  farther,  and  he  trusted 
the  negotiations  would  be  brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  treat}'  of  peace  was 
debated  in  both  houses,  and  every  article  was 
scrutinized  and  commented  upon  with  a  freedom 
of  opinion  that  forms  the  best  characteristic  of  a 
British  pai-liament.  It  is  perhaps  inmecessary 
to  add,  that  each  article  had  its  eulogist  and  op- 
ponent. Into  those  conflicting  oj)inion3,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  enter, 
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until  time  has  tested  them,  and  separated  the 
false  from  the  true.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  an  eager 
audience,  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  moved  tlie  ad- 
dress upon  the  treaty  ;  and  in  the  classical  elo- 
quent speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion, there  were  two  subjects  upon  which  there 
could  be  no  diversity  of  opinion.  One  was  a 
just  tribute  to  the  peaceful  but  painful  heroism 
and  self-devotion  of  Miss  Nightingale,  whose 
part  in  the  war  could  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. "My  lords,"  said  the  noble  speaker, 
"the  agony  of  that  time  has  become  a  matter  of 
history.  The  vegetation  of  two  successive  springs 
has  obscured  the  vestiges  of  Balaklava  and  In- 
kermann.  Strong  voices  iiow  answer  to  the  roll- 
call,  and  sturdy  forms  now  cluster  round  the 
colours.  The  ranks  are  full,  the  hospitals  are 
empty.  The  angel  of  mercy  still  lingers  to  the 
last  on  the  scene  of  her  labours,  but  her  mission 
is  all  but  accomplished.  Those  long  arcades  of 
Scutari,  in  which  dying  men  sat  up  to  catch  the 
sound  of  her  footstep  or  the  flutter  of  her  dress, 
and  fell  back  on  the  pillow  content  to  have  seen 
her  shadow  as  it  passed,  are  now  compara- 
tively deserted.  She  may  probably  be  thinking 
how  to  escape,  as  best  she  may,  on  her  return, 
the  demonstrations  of  a  nation's  appreciation  of 
tlie  deeds  and  motives  of  Florence  Nightingale." 
The  other  part  of  the  well-merited  eulogiums  of 
the  eloquent  peer  was  upon  Lord  Raglan,  from 
wdiose  head-quarters  during  the  awful  winter  of 
complicated  trials,  "  had  radiated  a  moral  foi'ce, 
a  serene  and  unquenchable  spirit  of  faith,  and 
trust,  and  duty,  which  did  resist,  and  which 
alone  could  have  resisted,  the  combined  influences 
of  weather,  privation,  and  fatigue,  superadded  to 
the  constant  changes  of  a  defective  military  posi- 
tion, threatened  iu  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by 
a  brave,  an  able,  and  outnumbering  army.  The 
spell  prevailed  :  not  even  discomfiture,  far  less 
disgrace — for  discomfiture,  and  even  destruction 
under  such  circumstances  might  have  come  with- 
out disgrace — fell  on  the  banners  of  England." 
It  was  a  noble  and  true,  as  well  as  a  brave-hearted 
testimony  in  behalf  of  a  departed  hero,  whom  it 
had  become  too  much  the  fashion  to  identify 
with  some  of  the  worst  errors  and  mischances  of 
the  wai*.  "  I  am  sure,"  added  Lord  EUesmere, 
in  allusion  to  the  return  of  peace,  "that  from 
Balaklava  and  Kadikoi  to  the  ravine  of  the 
Tchernaya  and  the  heights  of  Inkermann,  while 
England's  renovated  battalions  are  shaking  the 
earth  with  their  tramp,  and  extorting  alike  from 
constant  allies  and  former  foes  that  ungrudging 
admiration  which  true  soldiers  love  to  feel  even 
for  'foemen  worthy  of  their  steel'— amidst  that 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war's  display  without 
its  terrors,  and  the  interchange  of  hospitalities 
Vol.  IV. 


between  reconciled  antagonists — there  will  be  a 
branch  of  myrrh  in  the  festival  goblet,  when  the 
cup  is  fullest  and  the  revel  is  at  its  height,  wliich 
will  make  the  draught  bitter  but  wholesome. 
There  will  be  a  thought  and  a  sigh  for  one  who 
should  have  been  there.  They  will  miss  among 
the  crowds  of  oflicers  of  many  nations  the  arm- 
less sleeve,  the  noble  form,  which  in  the  hour  of 
battle  they  had  never  far  to  seek — tliat  counten- 
ance which  by  its  winning  expression  was  in 
itself  a  passport  to  the  soldier's  heart.  Yes,  there 
will  be  a  thought  and  a  sigh  for  him  who  estab- 
lished and  maintained  the  footing  of  England  on 
that  soil,  and  but  for  whom,  as  I  devoutly  be- 
lieve, the  graves  on  Cathcart's  Hill  would  have 
been  now,  like  the  tumuli  which  record  in  that 
country  the  reign  of  extinct  dynasties  and  for- 
gotten sovereigns,  the  sole  memorial  of  the 
achievements  and  the  fate  of  an  English  army." 

Afterthis  speech,  which  was  listened  to  through- 
out with  profound  sympathy,  the  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere moved  the  address  congratulatory  of  the 
peace,  which  was  to  the  following  effect,  and  after 
much  discussion  passed  by  both  houses  : — • 

"To  assure  her  majesty  that,  wdiile  we  should 
have  deemed  it  our  duty  cheerfully  to  afi'ord  her 
majesty  our  firm  support  if  it  had  unfortunately 
been  found  necessary  to  continue  the  war,  we 
have  learned  with  joy  and  satisfaction  that  her 
majesty  has  been  enabled  to  re-establish  peace 
on  conditions  honourable  to  her  majesty's  crown, 
and  which  fully  accomjilish  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  war  was  undertaken. 

"To  express  to  her  majesty  the  great  satisfac- 
tion which  we  feel  at  finding  that,  while  those 
alliances  which  have  so  mainly  contributed  to 
the  vigorous  and  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  have  been  equally  effective  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  peace,  powers  which  have  not  taken  an 
active  ^?ixi  in  the  war  have  combined  with  the 
belligerents  to  give  additional  firmness  to  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  repose  of  Europe  is 
in  future  to  be  protected  from  disturbance. 

"  To  state  to  her  majesty  that  we  rejoice  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  which  the 
late  war  has  rendered  necessary,  the  resources 
of  the  empii'e  remain  unimpaired. 

"To  express  our  hope  that  the  peace  which 
has  now  been  concluded  may,  under  the  favour 
of  Divine  Providence,  long  continue  to  shed  its 
blessings  over  Europe,  and  that  harmony  among 
governments  and  friendly  intercourse  among 
nations  may  steadily  promote  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  secure  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind." 

To  this  address,  which  was  presented  to  the 
queen  by  both  houses  at  Buckingham  Palace  on 
the  8th  of  May,  the  following  was  her  majesty's 
reply  :— 
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"  I  receive  with  sincere  pleasure  the  loyal  and 
dutiful  address  which  you  have  presented  to  me 
on  this  occasion. 

"I  heartily  tliank  you  for  your  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  measures  which  I  considered 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  my  allies,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  conduct  to  an  honourable  and  successful  ter- 
mination, by  the  full  accoui]>lishment  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  undertaken. 

"  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  me  to  feel  that  peace 
has  been  re-established  on  a  basis  which  affords 
the  best  security  for  its  permanence,  and  I  trust 
that,  by  God's  blessing,  it  may  long  continue  to 
promote  tlie  progress  of  civilization,  and  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind." 

The  rest  of  the  sitting  in  both  liouses  during 
that  day  was  chiefly  occuj)ied  in  j^assing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  othcers  of  the  navy,  army,  and 
royal  marines  who  had  taken  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  late  war,  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
several  corps  of  militia,  for  their  zealous  and 
meritorious  services  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  lords,  the  vote  was  moved  by  Lord 
Panniure,  the  secretary  of  war;  and  in  liia  enu- 
meration of  the  services  both  on  land  and  sea,  he 
gave  a  succinct  view  of  the  late  conflicts  and 
their  results.  Beginning  with  tlie  navy,  lie  ob- 
sei'ved  that  in  the  Baltic  it  had  maintained  the 
most  difficult  of  all  blockades  for  two  years  with- 
out the  I0.SS  of  a  single  s]ii|>.  It  had  reduced  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy;  it  had  swept 
the  sea  of  every  vessel  belonging  to  Russia;  and 
confined  to  port  the  whole  of  the  large  navy 
which  that  power  could  command.  In  the  Black 
Sea,  it  had  attacked  the  fortresses  of  Sebastopol 
and  Kinburn;  and  by  the  operations  in  the  Sea 
of  Azof  had  rendered  the  most  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  army.  During  the  coui-se  of  tlie 
war,  it  had  also  furnished  transport  to  4.3o,0()0 
men  and  54,000  horses.  He  then  reviewed  the 
services  of  tlie  army  from  the  date  of  its  landing 
at  Varna,  its  courage  in  the  fieKl,  and  its  endur- 
ance and  fortitude  under  })rivation3  and  disease; 
and  he  compared  its  condition  during  the  winter 


of  1854  with  its  present  state,  to  show  the  effi- 
ciency into  which  it  had  been  brought  through 
the  eff'orts  of  its  officers  and  commanders.  In 
point  of  health  it  could  bear  comparison  witli 
the  army  at  home.  He  then  read  from  official 
returns  an  account  of  its  losses  from  every  cause, 
which  amounted  to  270  officers  and  22,467  men. 
This  was  an  amount  which,  compared  with  the 
losses  of  the  enemy,  gave  us  cause  of  thankful- 
ness that  our  share  had  been  such  a  light  one. 
In  the  commons,  where  the  same  motion  was 
made  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
D'Israeli,  the  latter  bore  the  following  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  worth  and  valour  of  our  ene- 
mies:—"While  I  would  join  with  the  noble 
lord  in  the  fullest  expression  of  thanks,  even  to 
our  allies — if  formally  we  might  offer  them — let 
us  remember  that  there  are  some  who  were  not 
our  allies,  who  were  not  the  soldiers  of  our  sove- 
reign, to  whom  it  would  be  not  only  generous, 
but,  in  my  mind,  wise  to  do  justice.  The  father 
of  poetry  has  told  us  that  the  strength  of  a  con- 
queror cannot  be  more  surely  estimated  than  by 
the  character  of  him  whom  he  has  conquered. 
Sir,  the  men  whom  the  forces  of  the  queen  and 
her  allies  had  to  meet  in  the  great  struggle  which 
is  now  concluded  were  no  common  men.  Tlie 
legions  that  triumjdied  under  Suvaroft'  and 
conquered  at  the  Borodino,  althougli  defeated 
at  Sebastopol,  have  proved  themselves  foemen 
woi'thy  of  the  united  chivalry  of  England  and  of 
France.  In  doing  this  justice  to  our  late  ojipon- 
ents  we  are,  in  fact,  only  placing  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  fellow-countrymen  and  our  allies  in 
their  true  aspect  and  proper  posititiou.  Sir,  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord;  and  if  it  were  not  ))resumption, 
I  would  express  my  opinion  that  when  the  ver- 
dict— I  will  not  say  of  i>osterity — but  that  when 
the  calm  and  unimpassioned  verdict  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live  is  given  upon  these  events,  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  late  struggle 
our  country  has  shown  all  those  qualities  whicli 
maintain  a  nation's  greatness,  and  which  prevent 
the  decline  and  fall  of  empires." 
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CARCELY  bad  Britain  congratu- 
lated herself  on  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
begun  to  enjoy  the  return  of  peace, 
than  she  was  startled  by  the  tidings 
of  a  new  arena  that  had  been  opened, 
and  by  a  fresh  demand  upon  her  militaiy  energies 
and  resources.  In  this  case,  also,  it  was  to  be 
no  war  with  aliens,  but  with  a  people  who  were 
living  under  our  sway;  while  the  prize  at  stake 
was  the  faii-est,  richest,  and  largest  portion  of 
our  foreign  empii-e,  which  had  broken  out  into 
rebellion,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost  to 
us  for  ever.  India  had  risen  in  deadly  revolt 
against  our  rule,  while  its  leaders  were  those 
native  armies  whom  we  had  trained  to  victoiy, 
and  by  whom  our  eastern  supremacy  had  been 
hitherto  maintoined.  The  tidings  were  received 
with  a  shudder  of  di'ead  and  sad  foreboding. 
Was  India,  then,  to  be  lost  to  us  even  as  America 
had  been  ?  Had  the  season  arrived  when  these 
rich  kingdoms  of  the  East,  after  having  been 
enjoyed  successively  by  Portugal,  Holland,  and 
Britain,  were  to  pass,  as  they  had  been  wont, 
into  the  hands  of  newmasters,  or  be  thrown  back 
into  their  ancient  anarchical  independence? 

The  nature  of  our  hold  upon  India  was  so 
anomalous,  that  the  reflective  had  constantly 
doubted  of  its  permanence.  Our  conquests  had 
been  chiefly  effected  by  native  armies,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  ruled  by  their  instrumentality;  but 
it  was  unreasonable  to  think  that  the  mere  mili- 
tary allegiance  of  the  sepoy  would  be  always 


superior  to  those  ties  of  nationality  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  vanquished.  And  even  if 
he  remained  insensible  to  the  calls  of  j^atriotism 
and  religion,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
would  be  always  superior  to  the  inducements  of 
selfishness  and  ambition.  He  had  learned  his 
own  strength,  and  been  taught  how  to  use  it,  so 
that  he  might  now  conquer  on  his  own  account, 
instead  of  winning  kingdoms  for  alien  taskmas- 
ters. As  if  also  to  teach  these  men  their  own 
strength  and  resources,  the  native  armies  in  our 
service  had  now  increased  to  an  alarming  amount 
as  compared  with  the  European  soldiers.  Each 
of  the  three  presidencies,  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  had  its  own  army;  but  while  theymus- 
tei-ed  in  all  300,000  men,  of  these  there  were  only 
about  43,000  who  were  British.  Of  all  these 
armies,  the  most  efficient  for  useful  service,  as 
well  as  the  most  prompt  for  revolt,  and  the  most 
to  be  feared  in  such  an  event,  was  the  army  of 
Bengal,  consisting  of  118,600  native,  and  only 
22,600  European  soldiers.  Its  cavalry  were  for 
the  most  part  Mahometans,  men  imbued  with 
all  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  Koran ;  its 
infantry  were  the  dite  of  Hindoostan,  being 
chiefly  recruited  from  the  people  of  Rajpootaua 
and  Oude,  the  most  warlike  and  high-spirited 
of  the  Indian  races,  and  by  whom  the  utmost 
purity  of  the  Brahminical  caste  was  supposed  to 
be  inherited.  It  Avas  from  this  army  accordingly 
that  most  danger  had  for  some  time  been  appre- 
hended. A  single  random  spark  would  be  enoiigli 
to  set  its  whole  religious  bigotry  in  a  blaze.    And 
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even  already,  a  deep  cause  of  offence  existed  in  the 
Bengal  array,  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Onde  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1856.  The  people  of  Oude  regarded  this 
transference  of  their  national  independence,  such 
as  it  was,  with  indignant  silence,  while  their 
countrymen  in  the  army  shared  in  their  feel- 
ings. By  this  act  they  thought  not  only  that 
their  national  rights  wei'e  trampled  under  foot, 
but  their  religious  superiority  as  Brahmins  of  the 
highest  class  regarded  with  equal  contempt,  and 
destined  to  a  similar  overthrow. 

These  and  other  such  causes,  which  had  been 
gathei'ing  and  growing  for  years,  had  already 
matured  into  a  deep  and  widely-extended  con- 
spiracy for  the  overthi'ow  of  the  British  dominion 
in  India;  but  the  particulars  of  the  plan,  and  the 
persons  who  devisetl  it,  ai"e  still  involved  in 
obscui'ity.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the 
court  of  Persia  was  the  principal  focus  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  that  the  Mahometans  of  the  north 
of  India  were  its  chief  agents  and  disseminators. 
Those  men,  who  might  be  termed  the  Norman 
aristocracy  of  Hindoostan,  owed  an  especial 
grudge  to  the  British  by  whom  they  had  been 
supplanted ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  work  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  Hindoo  soldiery,  by  assuring 
them  that  the  British  intended  to  overthrow  their 
creed,  and  compel  them  to  become  Christians. 
This  was  enough  to  remind  them  of  the  conver- 
sions of  Ti])))00  Sahil",  who  propagated  Islamism 
by  tire  and  sword.  It  is  supposed  that  these 
Mahometan  intriguei'S  intended  to  replace  the 
old  King  of  Deliii  upon  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  to  rule  under  his  name;  and  it  is  known 
that  they  were  endeavouring  to  incite  Dost 
Mahomeil,  the  King  of  Cabool,  to  prepju'e  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Punjab,  as  soon  as  the  re- 
volt of  the  Bengal  army,  upon  whicii  they  had 
calculated,  should  leave  that  territory  defenceless. 
Even  these  representations  might  have  been 
ineffectual  with  the  Hindoo  soldiers,  had  they 
not  been  apparently  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 
Britisli  government  itself.  This  was  the  affair 
of  greased  cartridges,  that  served  as  the  com- 
mencement of  rebellion  and  signal  of  outbreak. 
The  Enfield  rifle,  an  improvement  upon  the 
Menie,  had  been  introduced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  18o7  into  the  Bengal  army ;  and  as  greased 
cartridges  were  necessary  for  its  effective  use,  these 
were  issued  to  the  troops  along  witli  the  weapon. 
A  report  immediately  started  up  and  flew  abroad, 
that  the  grease  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
these  cartridges  consisted  of  a  preparation  of  the 
fat  of  cows  and  pigs — the  first  of  these  animals 
being  the  objects  of  Hindoo  adoration,  and  the 
last  of  Mahometan  abhorrence.  The  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  rumour  was  heard  was  the  fol- 
lowing: At  Dumdum,  wliei'e  there  was  a  school  of 


practice  for  the  new  Enfield  rifle,  a  sepoy  soldier, 
a  Brahmin,  was  asked  by  a  man  of  low  caste  to  be 
permitted  to  drink  out  of  his  lotah,  or  vessel  of 
water,  to  whom  he  replied,  "I  have  scoured  my 
lotah,  and  you  will  pollute  it  by  your  touch." 
"You  think  much  of  your  caste,"  said  the  other 
angi'ily,  "but  wait  a  little,  and  the  Europeans 
will  make  you  bite  cartridges  soaked  in  cow  and 
pork  fat,  and  then  where  will  your  caste  be/" 
The  sepoy  reported  these  words  to  his  comrades, 
and  they  quickly  reached  Barrackpoor,  at  which 
several  native  regiments  were  stationed.  It  was 
in  vain  they  were  assured  by  the  government 
that  no  such  grease  had  been  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  paper  in  question,  and  that  if 
they  had  scruples  in  the  matter,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  procure  their  own  ingredients  at  the 
bazaar.  The  report  still  continued  to  strengthen 
at  Barrackpoor  among  the  four  native  regiments 
stationed  there;  and  on  the  6th  of  February, 
a  sepo}'  revealed  to  an  officer  the  plot  of  his  com- 
panions, who  were  alarmed  with  the  fear  of  being 
compelled  to  abandon  their  caste  and  become 
Cliristians.  From  his  revelation  it  appeared 
that  these  regiments  intended  to  rise  against 
their  oflicei"s,  and  after  plundering  or  burning 
down  their  bungalows,  to  march  to  Calcutta,  and 
there  attempt  to  seize  Fort  AVilliam,  or  failing  in 
this,  to  take  possession  of  the  treasury. 

This  state  of  tilings  was  too  alarming  to  be 
neglected,  and  measures  were  taken  by  the  British 
commanders  and  officers  to  still  the  apprehensions 
of  the  native  soldier}-.  They  were  pulilicly 
addressed  on  parade  with  the  assurance  that 
there  was  no  design  to  make  them  Christians; 
that  they  could  not  become  such  without  being 
able  to  read,  and  to  imderstanil  the  rules  that 
were  written  in  the  Christian's  book;  and  that 
nothing  but  their  own  free  choice  and  request, 
after  they  had  so  learned,  could  admit  them  to 
the  privilege  of  bajitism.  The  issue  of  the 
obnoxious  ammunition  was  stopjied,  and  plans 
were  suggested  by  which  the  cartridge  might  be 
used  by  tearing  off  the  end,  instead  of  putting  it 
to  the  mouth  and  bitiug  it.  Native  officei-s  were 
also  appointed  to  learn  the  process  of  cartridge- 
making  in  which  the  forbidden  articles  were  to 
be  excluded.  But  the  alarm  had  grown  too  strong 
to  be  put  down  by  such  assurances  or  concessions: 
a  i-ebellion  was  inevitable  even  where  the  original 
cause  had  dwindled  into  a  mere  pretext  or  watch- 
word. The  first  open  manifestation  was  at  Ber- 
hampoor,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  February, 
when  the  19th  regiment  of  native  infantry  were 
ordered  out  on  parade.  Percussion  caps  were 
about  to  be  issued  to  them,  but  these  the  soldiei's 
refused  to  receive,  declaring  that  it  was  still 
doubtful  how  the  cartridges  were  made;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  dav  thev  assembled  on 
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parade  by  their  own  authoi'ity,  broke  open  the 
bells  (small  oval  buildings)  in  which  their  arms 
were  piled,  and  having  taken  possession  of  the 
weapons  and  ammunition,  carried  them  off  to 
their  lines.  Their  commander.  Colonel  Mitchell, 
ordered  them  to  pile  arms  and  disperse,  and  on 
their  refusal,  called  up  the  cavalry  and  artillery; 
but  they  still  refused  to  obey  until  these  troops 
were  withdrawn,  which  was  done  accordingly- 
For  this  concession,  the  colonel  was  tried  by  a 
court  of  inquiry,  and  censured.  It  was  resolved 
also  to  disband  this  dangerous  regiment,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  marched  otf  to  Barrackpoor, 
where  the  52(1  and  84th  queen's  regiments  were 
stationed  to  disarm  them.  But  on  the  29th  of 
March,  two  days  pi*evious  to  the  disbanding, 
while  the  19th  was  at  Barrackpoor,  the  rebellion 
commenced  in  bloodshed.  A  sepoy  of  the  34th 
regiment  of  native  infantry,  having  intoxicated 
himself  with  bang,  discharged  his  musket  at 
Lieutenant  Baugh,  and  shot  that  officer's  horse; 
the  lieutenant  tired  a  jiistol  at  his  assailant, 
but  missed  him,  and  was  wounded  in  return 
by  the  madman,  as  was  also  the  sergeant-major 
of  the  corps,  who  went  to  the  lieutenant's  assist- 
ance. The  mutineer,  whose  name  was  Muugal 
Pandy,'  was  seized,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged;  and  on  the  scaffold  he  expressed  his 
regret  for  the  crime,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
])ersuade  his  fellow-soldiers  to  retui-n  to  their 
duty.  As  for  the  19th  regiment,  it  was  di-awn 
up  on  parade  in  the  square  of  Barrackpoor,  sur- 
rounded by  the  two  British  and  several  native 
regiments — ^and  for  a  moment  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  latter  might  not  side  with  the  19th, 
and  offer  battle  to  the  52d  and  84th.  But  no 
such  outbreak  occurred:  the  rebels  surrendered 
their  arms,  and  were  marched  off  under  an  escort 
of  cavalry  to  Chinsiirah,  bewailing  their  infatua- 
tion, and  petitioning  when  too  late  to  be  re- 
admitted to  the  service. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  such  checks  that  the 
spirit  of  revolt  was  to  be  suppressed,  or  even  re- 
tarded ;  it  was  diffused  like  a  pestilence  far  tind 
near  by  mysterious  agencies  which  the  authori- 
ties could  neither  detect  nor  surmise.  One  of 
these  was  the  transmission  of  a  kind  of  little  un- 
leavened cakes,  called  chupatties,a,  symbol  which 
the  Europeans  did  not  understand,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  as  significant  to  the  natives 
as  the  fieiy  cross  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
and  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  A  chowkodar, 
or  village  policeman  of  Cawnpore,  gave  two  of 
these  cakes,  the  common  food  of  the  poor,  to  an- 
other chowkodar  in  Fnttehghur,  telling  him  to 
make  ten  more,  and  give  them  to  five  of  his 
brethren  of  the  nearest  station,  with  a  similar 


charge  to  each ;  and  thus  at  eveiy  hour  these 
runners  wei'e  multiplying  among  a  class  of  men 
who  were  spread  over  India,  and  whose  mis- 
chievous errand  was  least  liable  to  be  suspected. 


A  Chowkodar  or  Village  Policeman.^ 

The  circulation  of  chupatties  commenced  in  Oude 
and  elsewhere  in  the  beginning  of  1857,  and 
European  conjecture  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  pene- 
trate this  Indian  mystery,  which  subsequent 
events  made  only  too  intelligible.  Reports  also 
were  industriously  spread  in  the  bazaars  that  the 
missionaries  had  petitioned  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  greased  cart- 
ridges, in  order  to  compel  the  Hindoos  to  become 
Christians.  They  even  j^retended  to  give  the 
very  words  of  this  petition,  which,  they  alleged, 
were  the  following: — "Tippoo  made  thousands 
of  Hindoos  become  of  his  religion,  while  your 
majesty  has  not  made  one  Christian.  Under 
your  orders  ai'e  sepoys  of  all  castes.  We  there- 
fore pray  you  to  adopt  this  plan — namely,  to 
cause  to  be  mixed  up  together  bullocks'  fat  and 
pigs'  fat,  and  to  have  it  put  upon  the  cartridges 
which  your  sepoys  j^ut  into  their  mouths,  and 
after  six  months  to  have  it  made  known  to  the 
sepoys  how  they  have  thereby  lost  their  caste, 
and  by  this  means  a  certain  road  will  be  opened 
for  making  many  Christians."  They  added,  that 
the  queen  was  highly  satisfied  with  this  petition, 
and  had  given  her  assent  to  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  absurdity  of  this  report,  it  was  so  well  suited 
to  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  gained  such  belief,  that  the  governor-general, 
Lord  Canning,  in  council,  was  obliged  on  the  16th 
of  May  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  the  subject, 
disclaiming  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
castes  or  religion  of  the  people,  and  warning 


1  Hence  the  name  of  Pandies,  which  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  rebel  sepoys  by  the  British  soldiers  in  India. 


2  From  Asiatic  Costumes,  a  series  of  coloured  engravings  from 
drawings  taken  from  life. 
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them  against  the  arts  of  those  who  attempted  to 
withdraw  them  from  their  allegiance. 

But  this  proclamation  was  too  late,  and  even 
had  it  been  earlier  it  would  have  been  equally  ; 
useless.  The  rebellion  had  already  broken  out 
in  full  violence,  and  in  those  districts  where  it 
could  be  least  resisted.  Of  the  Eui'opean  regi-  j 
raents  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  the  greater 
part  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  extent  of  our 
Indian  empire,  and  isolated  among  a  hostile  [ 
jieople.  One  important  military  station  was  i 
Meerut,  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  ; 
city  of  Delhi,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
where  there  were  cantonments  on  an  extensive 
plain  near  the  town,  consisting  of  barracks  and 
lines  for  European  and  native  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery.  At  this  place  were  two  i-egiments 
of  native  infantry  and  one  of  light  cavalry,  com- 
prising in  all  2700  men,  and  an  European  force  of 
one  regiment  of  infantry,  one  of  dragoons,  and  a 
troop  and  company  of  artillery,  numbering  1717 
men,  the  whole  being  imder  the  command  of 
Major-genei'al  Hewitt.  On  the  6th  of  May,  when 
cartridges,  which,  to  avoid  offence,  had  been  made 
for  the  purpose,  were  offered  to  the  native  cavalry, 
eighty -five  troopers  refused  to  receive  them. 
They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  their  dis- 
obedience ;  eighty  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  ten  years,  and  five 
for  six  3'ears;  and  on  the  !)th,  after  their  sentences 
were  read  to  them  on  parade,  they  were  Y>\\t  in 
irons  and  conducted  to  jail.  But  their  com- 
panions sympathized  in  their  rebellion ;  their 
jail-guards  were  sepovs,  and  the  European  troops 
were  posted  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  native  camp.  Everything  seemed  to  tempt 
a  rescue,  accomi)anied  with  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. On  the  following  morning,  wliich  was  Sun- 
day, the  native  regiments  rose  in  mutiny,  fired 
upon  their  officers,  and  after  making  a  rush 
upon  the  prison,  from  which  they  rescued  not 
only  their  fellows,  but  upwards  of  1000  convicts 
who  wei-e  confined  there,  they  set  the  building 
on  fire.  The  wildest  license  now  prevailed  in 
Meerut,  where  the  excesses  of  the  rebellious 
sepoys  wei'e  aided  by  the  liberated  prisoners; 
the  Europeans  were  attacked  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  several  British  officei-s,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  massacred  with 
circumstances  of  aggravated  atrocity.  While 
bungalows  were  blazing  in  every  direction,  and 
the  streets  filled  witli  the  hurrying  rush  of  the 
murderers,  and  shrieks  of  the  dying,  the  two 
British  regiments  in  their  remote  encampment 
were  preparing  for  church  parade ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  alarm  X'eached  them,  they  marched  against 
the  native  lines,  assailed  them  with  volleys  of 
grape  and  musketry,  drove  the  mutineers  from 
the  encampment,  and   pursued    them  in  their 


retreat,  cutting  down  a  considerable  number  on 
the  way.  But  as  the  chase  was  conducted  by  only 
a  party  of  carabineei'S  and  riflemen,  and  as  the 
night  was  very  dark,  the  main  body  of  the 
mutineers,  consisting  of  the  3d  light  cavalry  and 
20th  infantry,  were  enabled  to  make  good  their 
retreat  to  Delhi. 

Such  was  the  day  of  horror  which  pi'evailed 
over  Meerut  and  its  neighbourhood  on  this 
memorable  10th  of  May  ;  the  scene  was  now  to 
be  shifted  to  Delhi,  where  three  regiments  of 
native  infantry  and  a  battery  of  native  artillery 
were  stationed,  but  not  a  single  company  of  Bri- 
tish soldiers.  At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  a  handful  of  horsemen,  not  above 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  came  galloping  in 
headlong  speed  to  the  city,  though  their  ap- 
proach excited  no  alarm.  But  they  were  an  ad- 
vanced party  of  the  light  cavalry,  who  had  fled 
from  Meerut ;  and  they  were  the  harbingers  of 
the  atrocities  that  were  to  follow,  and  the  chief 
actors  in  their  commission.  They  rushed  in  at 
the  Calcutta  Gate  unchallenged,  and  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  city  than,  raising  the  cr}'  of 
"/)(.'(?/»,  deen,"  their  shout  equally  for  a  battle- 
charge  or  a  massacre,  they  attacked  and  cut 
down  every  European  they  met  in  their  way. 
The  military  cantonment  was  about  two  miles 
distant,  and  from  this  place,  in  consequence  of 
a  notice  sent  to  the  brigadier,  the  54th  native 
regiment  with  two  guns  were  sent  to  quell  the 
mutiny.  They  steadily  marched  to  the  city  and 
promptly  entered  by  the  Ciishraere  Gate  ;  but 
here  the  mask  was  dropped ;  for  no  sooner  did 
the  insurgent  body  of  light  cavalry  approach  than 
the  sepoys  withdrew  from  their  officers,  leaving 
the  latter  exposed  to  the  fierce  horsemen,  who 
came  upon  them  at  full  gallop,  and  shot  them 
down  with  their  pistols.  After  this  the  nuir- 
dei'ei-s  and  sepoys  fraternized,  and  as  the  main 
body  from  the  retreat  of  Meerut  continued  to 
pour  in,  Delhi  was  now  in  possession  of  the  rebels 
— nothing  remained  to  the  British  but  the  jiowder 
magazine,  with  two  oflicei*s  and  thi-ee  or  four  sub- 
alterns in  charge  of  it.  But  such  as  it  was,  it 
was  the  only  refuge  left  to  the  British  dominion 
in  Delhi ;  and  while  the  work  of  murder  was 
going  on  within  the  city,  where  the  shameful 
atrocities  of  Meerut  were  exceeded,  not  only  upon 
strong  men,  but  helpless  women  and  unoffend- 
ing children,  the  rebels  assailed  the  magazine 
with  their  whole  united  force.  The  place  was 
gallantly  held  by  the  handful  within,  and  the 
first  attacks  repelled  by  volleys  of  grape ;  but 
thousands  still  pressed  forward,  and  scaling  lad- 
ders were  applied,  so  that  the  walls  were  on  the 
point  of  being  won.  But  calculating  upon  this 
chance,  Lieutenant  AVilloughbj-,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  magazine,  had  laid  a  train  to  that 
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depai'traent  which  contained  the  gunpowder ;  it 
was  fired  at  his  signal;  and  instantly  the  build- 
ing, with  hundreds  of  sepoys,  were  sent  flying 
into  the  air.  Daring  the  smoke  and  confusion 
the  few  defenders  managed  to  escape,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  gallant  Willoughby,  who,  scorched, 
blackened,  and  all  but  killed  by  the  explosion, 
succeeded  in  reaching  Meerut,  but  only  to  die 
soon  after.  While  this  hasty  siege  had  been 
going  on,  such  of  the  British  residents,  both 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  as  had  escaped  the  first 
onset  of  the  murderers,  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  rallying 
point,  for   either  shelter  or  - 

an  honourable  death,  and  the 
greater  part  repaired  to  the 
Flagstaff  Tower,  in  front  of 
the  cantonments,  where  a 
company  of  the  38th  native 
infantry  and  two  guns  were 
stationed.  The  tower  itself 
was  strongly  built,  and  might 
have  resisted  an  attack,  while 
several  officers  of  the  38th 
had  still  hope  that  their  sol- 
diers might  be  recalled  to  a 
sense  of  duty.  But  at  a  quar- 
ter before  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  while  they  were 
remonstrating  with  them,  a 
glare  was  suddenly  seen  in  T^jj.  j, 

the  distance;  it  was  the  explo- 
sion of  the  magazine  in  the  city;  and  as  if  it  had 
been  a  signal  gun  to  action,  the  sepoys  rushed  to 
their  arms,  and  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  no  longer  a 
safe  place  of  shelter,  had  to  be  abandoned  by  its 
inmates,  who  retreated,  some  to  Kernoul,  and 
others  to  Meerut.  Another  attempt  was  made  to 
hold  a  small  fortified  bastion  called  the  Main- 
guard,  within  the  CasJimere  Gate,  that  was  soon 
filled  not  only  with  men,  but  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  reinforcements  were  sent  for  from  the 
cantonments;  but  at  five  o'clock  these  treacherous 
guards,  on  whom  they  had  depended,  suddenly 
opened  a  fire  upon  them,  and  commenced  a  mas- 
sacre from  which  only  a  few  escaped.  Even  the 
palace,  to  which  many  of  the  Europeans  fled, 
was  no  protection.  There  sat  the  old  titular 
sovereign,  weighed  down  but  not  softened  by 
the  load  of  more  than  fourscore  years  ;  there,  too, 
were  his  sons,  to  give  active  spirit  to  his  relent- 
less apathy,  and  encourage  the  murders  that  were 
perpetrated  in  his  name ;  and  all  who  fled  to  its 
courts  in  the  vain  hope  of  safety,  or  were  allured 
thither  by  promises  of  protection,  were  there 
murdei-ed,  not  only,  as  was  alleged,  by  the  ex- 
press commands  of  the  princes,  but  even  in  their 
very  presence.  Within  a  day  or  two  not  a  British 
resident  was  left  alive  in  Delhi. 


While  the  conflagration  was  thus  kindled  iu 
which  our  whole  Indian  emj)ire  was  so  soon  to 
be  enveloj)ed,  the  electric  wires  which  extended 
across  Hindoostan  from  Calcutta  to  Lahore,  with 
branch  lines  to  the  principal  military  and  civil 
stations,  were  iu  active  operation.  On  the  11th 
of  May,  a  telegram  announced  to  the  authorities 
at  Lahore  the  revolt  of  the  ])revious  day  at 
Meerut,  and  these  news  were  followed  on  the 
12th  by  an  account  of  the  massacres  and  occujia- 
tion  of  Delhi.     When  the  tidings  arrived   Sir 


John  Lawrence,  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Punjab,  was  absent  at  Rawal  Pindee;  but  the 
judicial  commissioner,  Mr.  Montgomery,  at  this 
crisis  fortunately  assumed  the  direction  of  affaii's, 
and  promptly  repaired  to  Meean  Meer,  the  mili- 
tary cantonment  of  which  was  six  miles  distant. 
It  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  at  this  station, 
where  there  were  three  native  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry,  with  the  81st  British 
regiment  and  some  artillery,  the  sepoys  had  ma- 
tured a  plot  to  seize  the  fort  at  Lahore,  break 
open  the  jail,  and  massacre  all  the  Europeans. 
Their  design  was  discovered,  and  measures  were 
concerted  between  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Briga- 
dier Corbett,  the  commander  at  Meean  Meer,  to 
defeat  it.  On  that  evening  a  ball  was  to  be 
given  by  the  residents  to  the  officers  of  the  81st, 
and  to  lull  sus])icion  the  ball  was  allowed  to  go  on. 
But  on  the  next  morning  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  on  parade,  ostensibly  to  hear  a  general  order 
read;  the  five  companies  of  the  81st,  with  their 
artillery,  were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  native 
regiments;  and  the  latter,  after  a  few  sentences 
addressed  to  them,  were  commanded  to  pile  arms. 
The  sepoys  for  a  moment  hesitated :  but  they 
found  that  twelve  guns  were  pointed  at  them 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  grape-shot;  that  at  a 
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single  woi'd  of  command,  the  lighted  matches 
would  be  applied;  and  slovvlj  and  moodily  they 
yielded  to  the  necessity,  and  piled  theii-  arms, 
which  were  instantly  removed  in  carts  by  the 
Earo2)ean  soldiers. 

The  i-ai)id  action  of  the  telegraphic  wires  was 
equally  effectual  in  other  quarters.  At  Ferozepore, 
south  of  the  Sutlej,  was  a  very  large  magazine  of 
military  stores;  but  the  45th  native  regiment  of 
infantry,  wliich  was  stationed  at  this  place,  had 
put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  rebels 
of  Meean  Meer,  and  agreed  to  act  with  them  in 
the  revolt.  But  on  the  same  day  (the  13th),  when 
Brigadier  Jones  was  advertised  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Delhi,  he  quietly  moved  the  native  troops 
out  of  their  entrenchments,  and  tilled  their  place 
with  a  detachment  of  the  61st  British  infantry, 
and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  Thus  finding  them- 
selves suspected,  the  sepoys  endeavoured  to  effect 
their  pui'pose  by  open  violence,  and  to  win  back 
the  entrenchments  by  scaling-ladders,  with  which 
they  had  been  previously  furni.shed;  but  their 
attempt  was  rej)elled  and  the  niagazine  saved. 
On  the  sanve  eventful  day,  also,  when  the  re))ort 
of  the  disarming  of  the  rebels  at  Lahore  was 
transmitted  to  Poshawer,  the  principal  otticers 
of  that  quiU'ter  decided  upon  the  formation  of  a 
moveable  column,  whose  head-quarters  were  to  be 
at  Jhelum,  and  which  was  to  "move  on  every 
]wint  of  the  Pinijab  where  open  mutiny  required 
to  be  put  down  by  force."  By  these  decisive  i)ro- 
ceedings  the  most  important  limb  of  the  consjii- 
racy  was  lop]5ed  off,  and  the  best  of  its  strength 
paralyzed.  It  was  from  the  Punjab  that  the 
greatest  danger  was  apjtrehended,  both  from 
the  military  si)irit  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  recent- 
ness  of  their  subjugation,  which  still  rankled  in 
their  memories.  Other  less  important  attempts 
at  mutiny,  which  were  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
out  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  were  either 
suppressed  or  abandoned.  The  next  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  was  to 
be  the  recovery  of  Delhi,  for  which  the  secur- 
ing of  tlie  Punjab  was  a  necessary  step;  and  ac- 
cordingly, Sir  John  Lawrence,  ^Ir.  Montgomery, 
and  the  other  ofticei's  in  that  quarter,  bestirred 
themselves  in  raising  fresh  troops,  Mooltanese, 
Sikhs,  and  men  of  the  hill  tribes,  who  had  not 
been  infected  by  the  mutiny,  and  were  reatly  to 
serve  against  any  ]iower  on  the  inducements  of 
good  ]>ay  and  plunder.  .  At  the  same  time,  Ijord 
Canning,  the  Governor-general  of  India,  recalled 
the  troo])s  stationed  in  Persia,  and  sent  for  i-ein- 
forcements  from  Bombay  and  Madras,  from  Bur- 
niah  and  Ceylon,  from  the  Eastern  Settlements 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  above  all,  from  England, 
to  put  down  a  rebellion  in  which  so  many  king- 
doms were  united,  and  to  maintain  which  so 
maiiv  armies  were  in  the  field. 


The  commander-in-chief  in  India  during  these 
proceedings  of  the  terrible  outburst,  was  General 
the  Honourable  George  Anson .  He  was  at  Simla 
when  they  commenced,  having  retired  thither  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  plains;  but  as  soon  as  the 
alarm  reached  him  he  proceeded  to  L^mballa, 
where  he  collected  as  many  troops  as  could  be 
mustered,  and  proceeded  towards  Delhi.  But  he 
died  at  Kurnool,  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  on  the 
27th  of  May.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
by  Major-general  Reed,  \vho  was  worn  out  with 
j  age  and  sickness,  so  that  this  new  commander- 
in-chief  was  obliged  to  devolve  his  charge  upon 
Major-general  Sir  Henry  Bernard,  at  Alleepore, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  and  when  he  was  within  a 
single  march  of  Delhi.  Such  were  the  effects  of 
succession  by  the  rule  of  seniority  at  a  season 
I  when  the  prime  of  strength,  activity,  and  promp- 
titude was  loudly  and  suddenly  called  for.  The 
main  body  under  Eeed,  which  was  joined  to 
Bernard's  own  forces,  was  still  fui-ther  increased 
by  Brigadier-general  "Wilson,  who  had  marched 
'  uj)  from  Meerut  to  join  them,  defeating  on  his 
{  way  in  two  attacks  a  strong  body  of  the  Delhi 
insurgents,  who  had  attcm])ted  to  intercept  him, 
and  capturing  twenty-six  of  their  guns;  and  on 
the  8th,  a  little  after  midnight.  General  Bernard 
advanced  from  Alleejiore,  and  found  the  enemy 
awaiting  him  in  a  strongly  fortified  position  at 
Badulee  Ke  Serai.  His  light  artillery  could 
make  no  imjne.ssiou  again.st  the  heavy  cannon  of 
the  rebels;  but  they  were  driven  from  their  en- 
trenchments by  a  gallant  bayonet  charge  of  the 
7")th  regiment,  and  they  fled,  leaving  their  guns 
behind  them.  Having  thus  far  cleared  the  way, 
the  Ihitisli  army  advanced  to  the  attack  upon 
Delhi;  and  for  this  ]iur|iose  General  Bernard 
divided  his  force  into  two  columns,  one  of  which, 
under  the  command  of  General  Wilson,  advanced 
upon  the  city  along  the  main  trunk  road,  while 
the  othei-,  headed  by  himself,  proceeded  through 
the  cantonments  Avhich  the  rebels  liad  burned 
and  destroyed,  and  ujion  a  ridge  beyond  which 
he  found  them  ]>osted  in  a  strong  position,  well 
defended  ^vith  artillery.  In  this,  as  on  other  oc- 
casions throughout  the  war,  they  were  turning 
the  lessons  they  had  learned  against  their  in- 
structors; but  it  was  merely  as  humble  imitatoi-s, 
and  as  schoolboys  in  rebellion  against  their 
teachei"s:  the  genius  of  the  master-spirit  to  strike 
out  new  paths,  or  even  to  follow  up  the  old  to 
their  highest  result,  was  equally  wanting  among 
!  them,  and  hence  the  disadvantage  under  which 
j  they  constantly  laboined,  notwithstanding  their 
'  overwhelming  numbers  and  vast  resources.  Their 
'  position  was  taken  in  flank  and  rear,  and  carried 
■  by  a  rapid  flank  movement  to  the  left  on  the  ]>art 
I  of  General  Bernard,  and  the  rebels,  abandoning 
their  guns,  were   fain    to    take  to  flight,  while 
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Geueral  Wilson's  column  i:)ressing  forward,  over 
high  walls  and  through  gardens,  drove  the  fugi- 
tives back  into  the  city.  The  British  troops 
having  then  re-united,  established  themselves 
before  Delhi  in  a  camp  about  two  miles  to  the 


north  of  the  city,  with  the  old  cantonments  in 
their  front,  the  river  Jiunna  on  their  left,  and  a 
canal  in  their  rear.  Here  upon  ground  high  and 
rocky,  and  admirably  suited  for  the  siege,  they 
were  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive  for  months, 


Benares,  from  the  River. — From  an  original  drawing  by  T.  Loi'gcroft,  Esq. 


owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  the 
immense  force  of  the  rebel  sepoys  within  the 
city.  The  entire  amount  of  the  European  army 
who  thus  established  themselves  upon  blockade 
before  Delhi  did  not  exceed  3000  bayonets,  with 
a  detachment  of  Ghoorkas,  who  during  these  en- 
counters aided  the  British,  and  served  them  with 
admirable  courage  and  fidelity. 

During  the  course  of  these  events  that  led  to 
the  siege  of  Delhi,  the  instances  of  revolt  in  the 
several  portions  of  our  Indian  empire  continued 
to  multiply  in  still  closer  succession;  but  to  these, 
important  though  they  were,  we  can  only  devote 
a  brief  notice.  At  Futtehghur  it  was  thought 
advisable,  when  the  rebellion  had  approached 
the  neighbourhood,  to  send  off  the  ladies  and  the 
children  for  safety  to  Cawnpore;  and  they  were 
embarked  in  boats  upon  the  Gauges,  when,  on 
hearing  false  reports  of  the  safety  that  was  still 
to  be  enjoyed  at  Futtehghui',  a  considerable  part 
of  them  were  tempted  to  return.  Here,  however, 
the  mutiny  broke  out  on  the  18th  of  June;  the 
fort  in  which  the  Europeans  had  taken  refuge 
was  attacked,  and,  after  a  desperate  but  fruitless 
resistance,  its  inmates,  to  the  number  of  100,  in- 
cluding women  and  children,  embarked  on  the 
Ganges  on  the  4th  of  July,  soon  after  midnight, 
but  were  fired  upon  from  the  banks  by  the  sepoys; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  sti'anding  of  one  of 

Vol.  IY 


the  two  boats,  nearly  all  on  board  were  killed 
or  drowned,  while  those  who  escaped  landed  at 
Bhitooi-,  only  to  be  murdered  by  Nana  Sahib, 
who  had  his  residence  there.  At  Allahabad, 
where  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  it  were 
still  more  atrocious;  for  there  the  Eui'opean  offi- 
cers, to  the  number  of  fourteen,  were  butchered 
on  the  parade  ground  by  their  own  sepoy  soldiei-s, 
the  military  station  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
for  several  days  the  city  was  wholly  given  up  to 
plunder  and  havoc,  in  which  100  Europeans 
were  killed.  This  state  of  outrage  continued 
until  troops  were  sent  up  from  Benares,  by  whom 
the  place  was  recovered,  and  a  severe  chastise- 
ment inflicted  on  the  rebels.  A  similar  outbreak 
took  place  at  Jhansi  in  Bundelcund  on  the  4th 
of  June,  where  such  of  the  British  residents  as 
could  not  make  their  escape  from  the  town  retired 
into  the  fort,  detei'mined  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  possible.  Although  they  were  only  fifty- 
five,  including  women  and  children,  they  main- 
tained the  defence  four  days  under  an  incessant 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  only  surren- 
dered on  the  promise  that  all  their  lives  should 
be  spared.  But  no  sooner  had  the  rebels  got 
possession  of  the  fort  than  they  violated  their 
promises,  and  put  all  theii*  prisoners  to  the  sword. 
On  the  3d  of  June  the  revolt  broke  out  at  Azim- 
410 
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gliur,  nearly  opposite  to  Benai'es,  but  accompanied 
with  such  circumstances  of  foi'bearance  as  to  make 
this  act,  as  compared  with  the  other  outbreaks, 
almost  seem  a  vii-tue ;  for  although  the  muti- 
neei'S  plundered  an  escort  conveying  treasure  to 
Benares,  they  formed  a  square  with  the  officers 
within  to  protect  their  lives,  and  brought  carriages 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, whom  they  actually  escorted  ten  miles  on 
the  road  to  Guzeepore !  At  Benares,  wdiere  a 
rebellious  cvieute  commenced  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  outbreak  at  Azimghur  arrived,  a  small 
company  of  200  British  soldiers  maintained  them- 
selves against  neai'ly  eight  times  that  number 
of  Sikhs  and  sepoys  who  suddenly  rose  upon 
them,  and  held  their  position  in  the  mint  until 
British  reinforcements  were  sent  to  their  aitl, 
and  Benares,  the  Athens  of  Brahminical  learning, 
recovered  from  the  revolters.  It  is  gratifying  to 
add,  that  while  this  conflict  at  Benares  was  at 
the  hottest,  seventy  Sikh  soldiers  who  had  been 
jilaced  in  guard  of  the  government  treasury, 
amounting  to  six  lacs  of  rupees,  defended  their 
trust  to  the  last,  and  restored  it  entire  to  our 
troops  when  the  insuri-ection  was  quelled.  This 
rebellion,  which  had  nerved  the  most  timid  to 
such  deeds  of  daring  and  endurance  on  the  part 
of  the  Europeans  as  will  form  a  fruitful  theme 


for  future  Indian  story,  had  also  its  natural  effect 
in  hardening  the  feelings  to  the  stei-n  modes 
of  suppression  and  retribution  which  had  to  be 
adopted,  and  caused  deeds  to  be  regarded  with 
toleration  which,  at  other  seasons,  could  not  even 
have  been  heai-d  of  without  a  shudder.  Writing 
on  the  29th  of  June,  a  British  resident  mentions 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  gibbet  at 
Benai-es,  and  adds — "  Scarcely  a  day  passes  with- 
out some  poor  wretches  being  hurled  into  eter- 
nity. It  is  horrible,  very  horrible!  To  think 
of  it  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold ;  but 
such  is  the  state  of  things  here  that  even  fine 
delicate  ladies  may  be  heard  expressing  their  joy 
at  the  rigour  with  which  the  miscreants  are 
dealt  with." 

When  the  rebellion  commenced  it  was  of  the 

i  utmost  impoi'tance  to  insure  the  safety  of  Luck- 

!  now,  the  capital  of  the  lately  annexed  and  still 

I  discontented  kingdom  of  Oude,  containing  about 

7()(),000  inhabitants.      Accordingly,  after  the  3d 

of  May,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  acting 

'  as  chief  commissioner  there  in  the  absence  of 

!  Sir  James  Outram,  made  active  pi-eparations  for 

the  defence  of  the  residency;  and  among  other 

I  measures,  he  repaired  the  Muchee  Bhawun,  an 

,  outlying  citadel  opposite  the  stone  bridge  across 

the  Goomtee  river,  and  considered  as  the  key 


The  Hesidencv,  Lucknow. — From  a  view  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 


to  Lucknow.  The  native  force  at  Lucknow  con- 
sisted of  more  than  4000  men,  having  about 
sixty  European  ofiicei's:  the  British  ti'oops  did 
not  number  in  all  1000.  Here  the  mutiny,  after 
seven  or  eight  weeks  of  indignant  threats  and 
murmurings,  broke  out  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
of  May,  at  the  military  cantonments  which  were 
at  some  distance  on  the  north  siile  of  the  river 
Goomtee,  and  the  commencement  was  with  the 
usual  dopds  of  violence :  the  sepoys  burned  down 
«ome  of  the  buildings,  and  firetl  into  the  mess- 


room  of  the  officers,  in  consequence  of  which  two 
wei-e  shot  dead;  but  on  bringing  up  a  jiart  of  the 
32d  regiment  and  the  artillery,  the  rebels,  after 
some  loss,  foi-sook  the  cantonments,  and  retreated 
towards  Delhi.  It  was  merely  the  first  mur- 
mur of  the  storm  that  was  to  gather  round  Luck- 
now; and  aware  of  this,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  re- 
doubled his  preparations  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  defences,  and  multiplying  the  means  of 
resistance.  The  most  active  of  the  rebelliou.s 
emissaries  were  hanged  on  a  gallows  erected  in 
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fi'out  of  the  Muchee  Bliawun  ;  two  members  of 
the  royal  family  of  Delhi,  and  a  brother  of  the 
ex-king,  of  Oude,  were  secured  and  imprisoned  in 
that  fortress ;  and  thousands  of  coolies  were 
employed  with  spade  and  pickaxe  in  repairing 
batteries,  stockades,  and  trenches.  Well  might 
there  be  stir  and  bustle,  considering  the  import- 
ance of  the  place,  and  the  number  of  civilians 
and  the  helpless  who  would  have  to  be  protected, 
as  Avell  as  Lucknow  itself,  from  an  infuriated 
and  merciless  enemy.  Ever3'thing  available  for 
war  was  brought  within  the  residency,  and  among 
these  were  200  guns  without  cai'riages,  which 
were  discovered  in  a  gai'den,  and  which  now 
bristled  upon  the  walls  and  ramparts  of  the 
British  defences.  While  thus  employed,  it  was 
learned  that  a  body  of  the  rebels  were  advancing, 
and  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  with  300  troops  and  a 
few  guns,  marched  out  on  the  30th  of  June  to  op- 
pose them,  at  the  village  of  Chinlmt,  about  eight 
miles  from  Lucknow.  But  the  mutineers  were  so 
numerous  that  Sir  Henry  was  defeated  with  seri- 
ous loss,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disaster,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  withdraw  the  British  troops 
from  the  military  cantonments  to  the  residency. 
On  the  1st  of  July  orders  were  given  to  evacuate 
the  place,  and  blow  up  the  Muchee  Bhawun. 
This  was  done  accordingly,  by  which  240  barrels 
of  gunpowder  and  6,000,000  rounds  of  cartridges 
were  lost,  whether  for  attack  or  defence.  The 
siege  of  the  residency  now  commenced  in  earnest, 
and  the  defence  made  by  the  British  is  one  of 
the  most  heroic  episodes  in  the  history  of  this 
disastrous  rebellion.  Hemmed  in  and  all  but 
overpowered,  they  continued  their  resistance 
with  unabated  constancy,  notwithstanding  their 
hopeless  condition,  and  the  disasters  that  multi- 
jjlied  upon  them  from  day  to  day.  On  the  2d 
of  July  their  brave  commander.  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, was  mortally  wounded  by  the  explosion  of 
a  shell,  and  died  on  the  4th,  after  apjioiuting 
Major  Banks  his  successor,  and  Banks  was  killed 
by  a  musket-shot  on  the  21st.  In  this  critical 
situation  the  siege  of  Lucknow  was  continued, 
while  the  heroic  defenders  procrastinated  their 
resistance  in  the  hope  of  relief,  which  was  finally 
afforded,  but  not  till  after  many  delays  and  diffi- 
culties, which  will  fall  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative. 

In  so  complex  an  event  as  the  Indian  rebellion, 
it  is  difficult,  especially  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  ditferent 
outbreaks,  or  even  to  comprise  their  names;  and 
hitherto  we  have  been  obliged  to  present  only 
tlie  chief  of  them,  as  specimens  of  the  whole. 
By  the  end  of  June  the  native  troops  had 
mutinied  at  twenty-two  stations;  and  at  two  of 
these,  we  are  told  by  the  statements  of  this 
period,  the  rebellion  had  been  signalized  bv  the 


massacre  of  women  and  children.  Of  these  sta- 
tions, one  of  the  most  important  in  the  histoiy 
of  this  rebellion  was  Cawnpore.  This  town, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  where 
the  river  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  115  miles 
north-west  of  Allahabad,  and  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Lucknow,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  is  there 
connected  with  the  Lucknow  i-oad  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  The  town  itself,  though  large,  is 
mean-looking  and  dirty,  but  being  one  of  our 
principal  military  stations,  its  cantonments  ex- 
tended along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges  neai-ly 
seven  miles,  forming  in  themselves  a  town  of 
great  size  and  very  imposing  appearance.  About 
ten  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  Bhitoor,  the 
residence  of  Nana  Sahib,  a  miscreant  whose 
name  has  constituted  the  foulest  blot  of  this 
otherwise  foul  rebellion,  and  whose  memory  will 
therefore  be  permanently  gibbeted  in  every 
future  record  of  India.  This  man,  a  compound 
of  cruelty,  craft,  and  cowardice,  was  originally 
named  Doondoo  Punt,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
Brahmin  from  the  Deccan ;  but  having  been 
adopted  in  the  eastern  fashion  as  a  son.  by  Bajee 
Rao,  the  displaced  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  Nana 
Sahib,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1852,  claimed 
as  his  lawful  inheritance  the  continuation  of  the 
pension  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  which  had  been 
allowed  by  the  British  government  to  the  jDeishwa 
in  consequence  of  his  surrender.  But  this  Hindoo 
form  of  succession,  by  which  childless  princes 
could  have  continued  successors  to  their  rights 
at  pleasure,  had  been  repudiated  by  the  Com- 
l^any,  and  the  native  claims  upon  it,  which  had 
died  out  with  the  extinction  of  these  sovereign 
pensionaries  who  had  no  son  of  their  own  blood, 
were  disallowed.  Thus  Nana  Sahib,  although 
already  possessed  of  more  than  £4,000,000  by 
the  death  of  Bajee  Eao,  was  disappointed  in  his 
avaricious  hopes,  and  he  nursed  the  spirit  of  re- 
venge in  his  fortified  j^alace  at  Bhitoor,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  a  body-guard  of  200  sol- 
diers. These  circumstances,  with  his  advantages 
of  an  English  education,  may  account  for  the 
readiness  Avith  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
rebellion,  the  importance  which  he  acquired  in 
it  as  a  leader,  and  the  fiendish  malignity  with 
which  he  pursued  it  to  the  close. 

The  condition  of  Cawnpore  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  general  outbreak  was  such  as  to 
cause  serious  alarm.  The  native  troops  in  the 
cantonments  consisted  of  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry,  mustering  iu  all  38C0 
men,  having  115  European  officers,  while  the 
other  British  troops  scarcely  exceeded  170.  Sir 
Hugh  Massey  Wheeler  was  in  command  of  the 
station;  and  as  the  cantonments  were  on  a  plain, 
and  without  any  defences,  he  proceeded  to  throw 
up  a  bi-eastwork  of  earth  round  the  hospital  and 
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several  smaller  buildings,  which  served  as  a 
shelter  for  the  Europeans  when  the  storm  ar- 
rived. And  its  coming  was  not  long  delayed. 
The  native  regiments  rebelled,  and  went  ofT  in  a 
body  to  Nana  Sahib,  who  now  found  himself  in 
a  condition  to  take  the  field.  He  therefore  im- 
mediately marched  npon  Cawnpore,  plundered 


the  treasury,  and  took  possession  of  the  maga- 
zine, that  unfortunately  had  not  been  destroyed ; 
and  thus  furnished  with  the  sinews  of  war,  he 
commenced  on  the  7th  of  June  the  siege  of  the 
slight  earthen  fortress  that  had  been  hastily 
thrown  up.  It  was  a  defence  better  suited  to  re- 
sist a  temporary  riot  than  to  withstand  an  army 


Cawnpore. — From  a  drawing  by  W.  Carpenter,  jun. ;  engrared  in  the  lUuBtrated  London  News. 


or  hold  out  against  a  siege,  and  tlie  astonisluneut 
was  that  it  could  have  resisted  for  a  single  dav, 
more  especially  when  of  the  900  persons  contained 
within  it  5!)0  were  women,  children,  and  non-com-  I 
batants.     But  this  brave  garrison  continued  their  , 
resistance  till  the  21th,  although  the  cannonade  j 
of  the  besiegers  was  heavy  and  their  attacks  fre-  , 
(lueut,  and  although  the  heat,  fatigue,  and  pri- 
vations endured  in   the  defence   were    such    as  ' 
might  have  quelled  the  bravest.     At  last,  when 
courage  had  done  its  utmost,  and  endurance  been 
wasted  out,  tlie  garrison  was  induced  to  surren- 
der, on  the  promise  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  retire  in  safety  to    Allahabad.      They   were  ! 
escorted  by  the  rebels  to  the  river  side,  but  there 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  boats  prepared  ostensilily 
for  their  embarkation  were  drawn  up  too  high 
in  the  mud  to  be  launched;  and  during  the  delay  ' 
occasioned  by  this  obsUicle,  three  guns  were  fired 
from  the  Nana's  camp,  as  the  signal  for  the  mas- 
sacre to  begin.      Volleys  of  musketry  were  im- 
mediately opened  upon  the  boats  already  launched, 
when  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  I 
and  out  of  the  whole  flotilla  of  about  forty  boats 
which  were  embarked  on  the  27th  of  June,  only  ' 
one  escaped  .so  far  as  to  get  ten  miles  down  the 
river,  when  it  was  overtaken,  and  all  within  it 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners  except  four  men, 
who    made    their    escape    by    swimming.       Of 
those  who  survived  the  massacre  at  the  embarka- 
tion, and  who  were  carried  back  to  Cawnpore, 


the  men  were  murdered,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  reserved  for  a  more  lingering  death. 
All  this  was  .accompli.shed  by  the  ordei-s  and 
under  the  direction  of  Nana  Sahib;  and  wlien 
the  fold  work  was  accotujilished,  he  issued  pro- 
clamations in  which  he  gloried  in  the  deed, 
and  justified  his  proceedings,  by  the  charges  he 
attempted  to  fasten  upon  the  British  government 
and  its  functionarie.s. 

In  the  meantime  Allahabad,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  G.anges  and  the  Jumna,  was 
the  jjlace  of  rendezvous  for  the  British  ti'oops 
that  could  he  sent  from  Calcutta,  Benares,  and 
other  quartei-s,  and  Colonel  Havelock,  who  had 
arrived  at  Calcutta  from  the  Pei-sian  war,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  sent 
to  the  recovery  of  Cawnpore  and  the  relief  of 
the  garrison  in  Lucknow.  This  good  and  gal- 
lant veteran,  who  had  entered  the  army  in  1815. 
and  who,  notwithstanding  his  worth,  had  .served 
twenty-three  years  before  he  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  was  now  to  exhibit,  in  one  short  and 
final  campaign,  such  talents  as  might  have  won, 
and  which  now  helped  to  recover,  our  Indian 
empire  to  its  former  rule.  He  arrived  at  Allali- 
abail  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  set  out  from  this 
place  by  a  forced  march  under  a  burning  sun,  to 
attack  the  enemy.  He  was  joined  on  tlie  way  by 
a  body  of  troops  under  Major  Refiaud,  which 
raised  his  force  to  1400  British  and  nearly  600 
native  soldiei^s,  with  eight  guns.     On  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  lltli  of  July  he  found  the  rebels,  to 
the  number  of  3500,  strongly  entrenched  at  Fut- 
tehpoor,  having  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
which  they  opened  fire  iipon  the  British  as  they 
advanced.  But  their  ardour  was  quickly  damped 
by  discharges  of  Enfield  rifles,  which  killed  them 
from  a  distance,  and  with  a  certainty,  on  which 
they  had  not  calculated ;  they  were  speedily  put  to 
the  rout,  and  they  fled  back  to  Cawnpore,  leaving 
behind  them  their  ammunition  and  baggage,  and 
all  their  guns.  This  victory  was  won  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  European  killed,  but  twelve  were 
struck  down  during  the  fight  by  coup-de-soleil, 
for  they  had  made  a  forced  march  of  nearly 
twenty  miles  before  this  four  hours'  engage- 
ment commenced.  The  march  upon  Cawnpore 
was  resumed,  but  on  the  15th  the  victors  were 
twice  encountered  by  the  rebels,  first  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Aong,  and  afterwards  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Pandoo  Nuddee,  eight  miles  from  Cawn- 
pore. In  both  engagements  the  revolted  sepoj^s 
were  completely  routed,  and  Havelock  pressed 
forward  with  the  relief  of  Cawnpore  all  but  with- 
in his  grasp,  when  one  of  those  atrocities  was 
committed  which  are  of  unusual  occurrence  even 
in  the  wars  of  rebels  and  savages.  When  Nana 
Sahib  learned  that  the  British  had  won  the  bridge 
over  the  Pandoo  Nuddee,  and  were  advancing 
upon  him  by  a  rapid  march,  he  resolved  to 
evacuate  Cawnpore;  but  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  victors,  by  defeating  the  purpose  of  their 
coming,  he  gave  orders  that  all  the  women  and 
children  whom  he  had  imprisoned  should  be  mur- 
dered. The  infernal  command  was  so  faithfully 
executed  by  the  ruffians  who  followed  him,  that 
not  one  woman  or  child  was  spared — all  were 
mercilessly  murdered,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  a  deep  well  by  command  of  the  Nana.  After 
this  atrocious  deed,  which  was  consummated  on 
the  17th,  he  blew  up  the  magazine  at  Cawnpore, 
and  fled  to  his  fortress  at  Bhitoor.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  advance  of  General  Havelock  was  re- 
tarded by  a  rebel  army  of  5000  men  posted  be- 
hind some  villages  in  front  of  Cawnpore;  but  by 
a  few  skilful  manoeuvres,  and  the  gallant  daring 
of  the  78th  Highlanders,  the  enemy,  although  so 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  despei'ate  attempts  to  rally,  were  driven 
at  every  point  from  their  positions  and  guns,  and 
sent  fleeing  in  wild  confusion.  The  British  entered 
Cawnpore  in  triumph — but  where  were  the  fruits 
of  their  victories  and  toils?  They  found  nothing 
but  the  slaughter-house,  on  the  walls  of  which 
the  blood  of  the  murdered  was  still  warm — the 
well  in  which  their  limbs  were  still  quivering 
with  the  recent  death-agony.  It  was  a  sight 
over  which  the  brave  conquerors  wept  like  women, 
until  their  tears  were  dried  up  by  the  burning 
desii'e  of  vengeance.  Wherever  a  rebel  was  caught, 


unless  he  could  ju'ove  his  innocence  of  the  deed, 
he  was  instantly  hanged.  As  for  the  chief  rebels, 
they  were  compelled,  jireviously,  to  cleanse  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  pool  of  blood,  that  was  still  two 
inches  deep,  where  the  murders  had  taken  place 
— for  to  touch  blood  was,  with  high-caste  natives, 
to  incur  damnation,  however  plentifully  they 
might  cause  it  to  be  shed — and  when  they  shrank 
back  in  abhorrence,  the  lash  of  the  provost-mar- 
shal drove  them  forward  to  the  task.  "No  one," 
writes  Havelock  indignantly,  "who  has  witnessed 
the  scenes  of  murder,  mutilation,  and  massacre, 
can  ever  listen  to  the  word  'mercy'  as  applied  to 
these  fiends.  The  well  of  mutilated  bodies — 
alas !  containing  upwards  of  200  women  and 
children — I  have  had  decently  covered  in  and 
built  up  as  one  large  grave."  And  fearful  would 
have  been  the  doom  of  the  chief  offender  if  he  had 
but  ventured  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  British 
at  Bhitoor.  But  Nana  Sahib,  the  murderer  of 
women  and  children,  had  performed  a  consistent 
part  by  running  away  from  his  strongly  fortified 
palace,  and  in  company  of  his  numerous  cut- 
throats, although  they  mustered  5000  men,  with 
whom  he  might  have  made  a  decisive  stand.  On 
the  19th  Bhitoor  was  occupied  by  the  British; 
the  evacuated  fortress  was  destroyed,  and  thir- 
teen guns  found  in  it  were  carried  away. 

The  relief  of  Lucknow  was  the  next  task  to  be 
attempted,  and  leaving  General  Neill  in  command 
at  Cawnpore,  Havelock  crossed  the  Ganges  into 
Oude,  and  resumed  an  exhausting  march  at  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season,  thi'ough  an  overflowed 
country,  and  under  the  heat  of  a  withering  sun. 
On  the  29th  of  July  he  was  confronted  by  a 
rebel  army  near  the  town  of  Unao.  Their  po- 
sition was  truly  formidable,  for  their  right  was 
pi'otected  by  a  swamp  that  could  neither  be 
forced  nor  turned,  their  advance  was  drawn  up 
in  a  gaixleu  inclosure,  which  had  purposely  or 
accidentally  assumed  the  form  of  a  bastion,  while 
the  rest  of  their  forces  were  posted  in  or  behind 
a  village,  the  houses  of  which  wei'e  looji-holed. 
The  flooded  state  of  the  country  on  the  British 
right,  and  the  swamp  on  their  left,  made  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy's  front  unavoidable.  It 
was  gallantly  made,  although  at  every  disadvan- 
tage, and  with  complete  success :  the  village  was 
set  on  fire,  and  its  defenders  driven  out;  and  by 
a  series  of  skilful  movements  on  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  village  and  the  town  of  Unao,  the 
enemy,  who  were  rallied,  and  drawn  up  in  line 
upon  the  plain,  were  driven  from  their  batteries, 
deprived  of  their  guns,  and  put  utterly  to  the 
rout.  After  a  bi-ief  rest  of  only  three  hours, 
that  was  more  than  needful  by  the  fatigue  of 
such  a  victory,  the  British  advanced  against 
Busherat  Gunge,  a  Availed  town  on  the  road  to 
Lucknow,  with  wet  ditches,  and  provided  with 
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every  means  of  a  strong  resistance.  But  in 
spite  of  these  obstacles,  and  a  heavy  cannonade, 
the  earthworks  were  scaled,  the  entrenchments 
broken  through,  and  the  town  captured.  Here, 
however.  General  Havelock  was  obliged  to  pause 
in  his  hitherto  victorious  progress,  for  he  was 
encumbered  with  his  sick  and  wounded,  and 
cholera  had  broken  out  in  his  little  army.  He 
therefore  fell  back  upon  Mungalwar,  about  six 
miles  from  the  Gauges,  to  recruit  his  ti-ooj)s  and 
wait  for  reinforcements,  for  he  declared  that  to 
advance  upon  Lucknow  in  their  present  condition 
was  to  march  to  certain  destruction.  On  the  5th 
of  August,  hearing  that  the  enemy  had  again 
rallied  at  Busherat  Gunge,  he  advanced  against 
them  and  was  again  victorious,  turning  them  both 
in  front  and  flank,  and  driving  them  off  the  field 
with  great  slaugliter.  He  then  made  prepara- 
tions to  return  to  Cawnpore  for  reinforcements, 
and  had  already  sent  his  baggage  across  the 
Ganges,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  had 
rallied  for  a  third  time  at  Busherat  Gunge,  to 
abide  yet  another  trial  upon  that  fated  spot.  With 
4000  men  and  six  guns,  they  now  varied  their 
mode  of  defence,  but  in  vain;  for  Havelock,  by 
a  correspondent  change  in  his  attack,  foiled  all 
their  arrangements,  captured  their  redoubts, 
guns,  and  batteries,  and  drove  them  before  liim 
into  a  retreat  that  was  soon  changed  into  flight. 
Wearied  and  worn  out  with  so  many  successes, 
as  well  as  wounds,  sickness,  and  incessant  action 
under  a  burning  sun,  the  army  now  recrossed  the 
river  and  returned  to  Cawnpore,  but  not  to 
rest,  for  they  were  almost  immediately  dragged 
again  into  the  field  by  a  strong  body  of  tlie 
enemy  who  had  mustered  at  Bhitoor,  and  were 
thi'eatening  to  descend  upon  Cawnpore.  Having 
niiited  his  force  to  that  of  General  Xeill, 
Havelock,  on  the  16th  of  August,  advanced  upon 
the  rebels,  who  consisted  of  4000  of  the  muti- 
neers, joined  with  a  portion  of  Nana  Sahib's  own 
troops,  and  who  occupied  a  position  which  Gene- 
ral Havelock  described  as  one  of  tlie  strongest  he 
had  ever  seen.  But  after  an  hour  of  hard  fight- 
ing, the  rebels  were  driven  from  their  almost 
impregnable  defences  with  heavy  loss,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Seoraj])ore,  and  if  Havelock 
had  possessed  a  few  cavalry,  not  one  of  the 
enemy  would  have  reached  that  place.  Seldom, 
if  ever,  had  so  small  an  army  made  such  marches 
and  obtained  so  many  victories  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time.  Between  the  12th  of  July  and 
the  17th  of  August  it  had  fought  nine  battles, 
and  been  successful  in  them  all.  Reduced  by 
sickness  and  the  sword  to  700  men,  they  now 
took  u]i  their  quarters  at  Cawnpore,  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  under  General  Sir 
James  Outram,  without  whicli  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  mai'ch  to  the  i-elief  of  Lucknow. 


But  leaving  Lucknow  for  the  present,  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  important  siege  of 
Delhi,  before  which  the  small  force  under 
Genei-al  Bernard  had  established  itself  on  the 
8th  of  June.  The  first  purpose  of  the  besiegers 
was  merely  to  maintain  their  ground  and  hold 
the  rebels  of  the  city  in  check,  until  the  ai-rival 
of  reinforcements  should  enable  them  to  become 
the  assailants,  and  they  successfully  resisted  the 
numerous  attacks  that  continued  to  be  made 
upon  them  from  the  city.  Reinforcements,  in- 
deed, the}'  continued  to  receive,  but  this  advan- 
tage was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
troops  of  rebels  that  poured  into  Delhi,  now  the 
great  centre  and  stronghold  of  the  revolt.  On  the 
5th  of  July  General  Bernard  died  of  cholera,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  General  Reed, 
M'ho  on  the  IGth  was  obliged  from  ill  health  to  re- 
sign office  to  Brigadier  Wilson.  B}'  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  besieging  army  had  been  raised  to 
9000  men,  of  whom  half  were  Euro])eans,  and  in 
ever}'  encounter  they  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
enemy  with  heavy  loss.  One  of  these  encounters 
was  with  a  powerful  body.of  the  rebels,  who  had 
moved  out  of  Delhi  on  the  25th  of  August, 
towards  Nujifghur,  about  twenty  miles  off,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  the  canal  at  that  place, 
and  attacking  the  British  camp  in  the  rear. 
Aware  of  tliis  design,  General  Nicholson,  at  the 
head  of  3000  men,  made  a  day's  rapid  march, 
came  up  with  them  near  Nujifghur,  and  attacked 
them  with  such  sjiirit  that  he  drove  them  across 
the  canal  with  a  single  charge,  cajituring  all  their 
artillery,  and  blowing  uji  the  bridge,  after  which 
he  returned  in  trium])h  to  the  camp  with  little 
loss.  This  important  success,  with  the  arrival 
of  fresh  reinforcements  of  native  soldiei-s,  and  a 
siege  train  from  Meerut,  on  tlie  4th  of  Sejjtember, 
encouraged  the  British  to  turn  the  blockade  into 
an  active  siege,  which  was  commenced  on  the 
11th,  as  soon  as  the  batteries  were  completed. 
And  it  was  no  e.usy  undertaking;  fortius  ancient 
city  of  the  Moguls  and  chief  capital  of  India 
was  stroijg  in  its  fortifications,  that  extended 
about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  included 
an  area  of  about  three  square  miles,  wlule  it 
was  defended  by  a  numerous  army  that  expected 
little  mercy,  and  fought  with  the  courage  of 
despair. 

After  a  heav}'  bombardment  of  two  days  from 
fifty-four  siege  guns,  by  which  some  of  the  best 
defences  of  Delhi  were  shattered  and  their  cannon 
silenced,  the  assault  was  ordered  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  While  no  quarter  was  to  be  given  to 
the  mutineei"s,  no  harm  was  to  be  inflicted  u|X)n 
women  and  children. and  the  soldiers  were  warned 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  closely  together,  in- 
stead of  straggling  from  their  a>lumns.  lu  the 
advance  of  the  four  columns  of  attack  it  was  uecea- 
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saiy  to  blow  open  the  Cashmere  Gate,  to  give  an 

entrance  to  the  city,  and  this  hazardous  deed  was 

performed,  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of  death,  by 

a  gallant  handful  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 

work.     Through  the  gap,  the  first,  second,  and 

third   columns    rushed    and  formed  within  the 

ruined  gate,  but  as  yet  the  outer 

works  only  were  won ;  a  fierce 

resistance  was  maintained  from 

the  interior  defences,  and  from 

the    city,    which   retarded    the  __:j 

advance   of    the   besiegers    for 

several  days,  and  it  was  not  till 

the  20th  that  the  whole  external 

defences  of  Delhi  were  in  our 

possession,  and  the  gate  of  the 

strongly  fortified  palace  blown 

in.    And  now  all  i-esistance  was 

at  an  end.     The  old  king  fled 

fr-om  his  jjalace,  the  inhabitants       ' 

from  the  city,  and  tlie  rebel  sol-       ^ 

diers   from  their  bastions  and 

rampai'ts— all  that  could  escape 

were  fleeing  in  confused  crowds, 

some  across  the  bridge  of  boats 

into   the   Doab    country,    some 

down  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  some 

to  the  bottom  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 

in  their  blind  hurry  to  escape  the  vengeance 

of  the  conquei-ors.      Thus  Delhi  was  won,  but 

not  without  a  loss  to  the  besiegers  of  1178  in 

killed  and  wounded  on  the  first  day  of  assault, 

and  177  in  the  intervening  davs  to  the  20th. 


But  before  the  hopes  of  the  mutineers  could 
be  efi'ectually  crushed,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  phantom  of  rebel  sovereignty, 
the  King  of  Delhi,  and  inflict  justice  upon  his 
murderous  family,  and  attempts  were  next  made 
to  discover  the  hidiiig-pUvces  in  which  they  lay 


The  Palace  of  the  King,  Delhi. 

From  the  Hon.  C  S.  Hardinye's  Recollections  ol  Ind.a. 


concealed.  Lieutenant  Hodson,  who  was  com- 
missioned for  the  purpose,  soon  found  the  old 
man,  who  could  not  flee  far,  and  brought  him 
back  to  Delhi.  Learning  that  two  of  the  king's 
sons  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Mogul  sovereign  Humaioon,  a  huge  pile 
of  buildings  at  some  distance  from  Delhi,  Lieu- 


The  Tomb  of  Humaioon,  neab  Delhi. — From  an  oriental  drawing  in  the  East  India  House. 


tenant  Hodson  on  the  following  morning  re- 
paired to  the  place  of  refuge,  with  a  company 
of  100  soldiers.  He  sent  two  natives  into  this 
palace  of  the  dead,  to  pei-suade  the  princes  to 
come  forth;  and  as  soon  as  they  appeared  they 


were  thrust  into  a  carriage,  and  whirled  off 
under  a  small  guard  towai-ds  Delhi.  Lieutenant 
Hodson  at  the  head  of  a  few  soldiers  then  en- 
tered the  building,  and  there  found  above  5000 
fugitives  variously  armed,  whom  he  commanded 
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to  throw  down  their  weapons  and  surrender — 
with  which  order,  being  awed  by  his  bold  bear- 
ing, they  instantly  complied.  He  then  returned 
to  the  city,  but  not  far  from  the  walls  he  found 
the  carriage  of  the  two  princes,  surrounded  by  a 
mob  who  were  evidently  attempting  their  rescue. 
Resolving  that  such  oifenders  should  not  escape. 
Lieutenant  Hodson  dashed  through  the  crowd, 
and  exclaimed,  "These  are  the  men  who  have 
not  only  rebelled  against  the  government,  but 
ordered  and  witnessed  the  massacre  and  shame- 
ful exposure  of  innocent  women  and  children; 
and  thus,  therefore,  the  government  punishes 
such  traitors  taken  in  open  resistance."  With 
these  words  he  shot  them  both  on  the  spot. 
The  effect  upon  the  mob  was  instantaneous, — 
electric;  they  submitted  to  the  doom,  while  some 
Mahometans  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Well  and  rightly 
done !  Their  crime  has  met  with  its  just  penalty. 
These  were  they  who  gave  the  signal  for  the 
deatli  of  helpless  women  and  children,  and  now 
a  righteous  judgment  has  fallen  on  them.  Allah 
akbar!"  The  bodies  were  carried  into  Delhi, 
and  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  Kotwaliee,  on 
the  very  spot  where  the  blood  of  their  victims 
had  been  shed;  and  thus,  to  the  dullest  of  Asiatic 
perceptions,  a  disjday  was  given  of  a  just  and 
sure  retribution,  and  of  the  full  power  of  Britain 
to  inflict  it  on  all  offenders.  Soon  afterwards, 
two  others  of  the  king's  sons,  who  had  been 
equally  guilty,  were  tried  before  a  military  com- 
mission, condemned  to  death,  and  executed.  By 
these  terrible  acts  of  justice  all  ho]3e  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  or  even  the  pre- 
text of  it,  which  the  mutineers  had  held  out, 


was  utterly  destroyed.  The  last  act  of  the  re- 
covery of  Delhi  was  to  appoint  a  flying  column 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jumna,  and  into  the  Doab,  and  this  was 
done  on  the  23d  of  September,  the  regiments 
that  composed  this  force  being  known  during 
the  rest  of  the  war  under  the  name  of  Greathed's 
column,  from  that  of  Colonel  Greathed,  its  com- 
mander. 

Li  this  important  capture  of  Delhi,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  deed  was  achieved  before  a 
single  soldier  of  the  many  thousands  from  Britain 
sent  out  for  the  recovery  of  India  had  landed 
upon  its  shores.  What  might  not,  therefore,  be 
anticipated  for  the  complete  re-establishment  of 
the  British  dominion  when  these  troops  had  ar- 
rived ?  Another  gratifying  circumstance  was  the 
faithful  devoted  zeal  of  those  native  soldiers  who 
remained  true  to  their  coloui'S  during  all  the 
weary  months  of  siege,  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Rajah  of  Putteeala,  and  Jheend 
Rajah,  the  former  in  quelling  the  revolt  of  Um- 
balla,  and  the  latter  in  the  operations  of  the  siege. 
Tlieir  services,  as  well  as  those  of  sev^eral  khans, 
showed  that  all  India  was  not  against  us— that 
there  were  many  who  could  rightly  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  British  rule,  and  maintain  it  in 
the  field  even  against  their  own  misguided  coun- 
trymen. They  were  thanked  by  the  governor- 
general  in  council,  and  in  the  proclamation  de- 
livered afterwanls  it  was  stated,  "These  true- 
hearted  chiefs,  faithful  to  their  engagements, 
have  sliowu  trust  in  the  power,  honour,  and 
friendship  of  the  British  government,  and  they 
will  not  repent  it." 
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FTER  the  capture  of  Delhi,  the  great 
object  of  interest  was  the  relief  of 
the  garrison  of  Lucknow,  whose 
condition  was  every  day  becoming 
more  perilous.  Already  they  had 
endured  a  long  and  harassing  siege, 
in  which  active  courage  and  patient  endurance 
had  been  equally  tried  to  the  utmost ;  and  upon 
any  day,  or  at  any  hour,  no  alternative  might  be 
left  to  them  but  surrender.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  diligence  with  which  the  half- 
ruined  building  called  the  Muchee  Bhawun  had 
been  repaired  and  fortified,  and  how  necessary 
it  was  found,  almost  immediately  after,  to  undo 
the  work,  by  evacuating  and  blowing  up  the 
fortress.  After  the  disasters  of  the  30th  of  June, 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  comraissionei',had  found 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  both  the 
Bhawun  and  the  residency,  and  that  to  leave  the 
former  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  would  be  to 
giv^e  them  the  means  of  commanding  the  latter 
defences:  he  therefore  destroyed  it,  and  with- 
drew on  the  1st  of  July,  confining  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  residency,  in  the  hope  of  maintain- 
ing it  until  relief  arrived.  But  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  frag- 
ment of  a  shell  that  alighted  in  the  chamber 
where  he  was  reclining  on  his  bed,  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  sickness.  Major  Banks,  wliom  he 
<i.ppoiated  his  successor,  was  equally  unfortunate, 
being  killed  by  a  musket-bullet  on  the  21st  of 
July.  Deprived  successively  of  their  two  brave 
■Vol   IV. 


leaders,  the  situation  of  the  little  garrison  was 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  The  neighbouring 
mosques  and  noblemen's  houses,  which  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence, from  a  regard  to  religious  build- 
ings and  private  property,  had  spared,  altliough 
he  was  urged  to  destroy  them,  were  manned  by 
the  enemy's  shai-pshooters,  who  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant fire ;  and  as  they  were  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  British  barricades,  every  part  of  the  resi- 
dency was  exposed  to  the  muskets  of  about  8000 
men,  who  discharged  their  volleys  wherever  a 
gap  was  found,  or  a  living  object  was  visible. 
Thus  even  the  women  and  the  children  were 
comparatively  under  fire  in  the  recesses  of  the 
innermost  apartments,  and  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals were  exposed  to  the  same  mischievous 
annoyance,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  ]iertinacity  of  the 
enemy,  who  suiTOunded  the  British  post  with 
batteries  mounting  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
guns,  which  were  protected  by  barricades  that 
defied  every  attempt  to  silence  them  by  mus- 
ketry, and  who  constructed  mines  under  the 
principal  defences  of  the  residency,  by  Avliich  its 
defenders  were  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
blown  into  the  air.  Every  art  of  warfare  which 
the}^  had  learned  in  the  British  service  was 
adopted  by  the  mutineers,  who  were  confident 
in  the  thousands  they  could  muster  for  the  at- 
tack, and  in  the  misei'ably  limited  means  and 
numbers  of  those  who  resisted.  Bnt  those  who 
had  such  overwhelming  odds  to  confront  were 
411 
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true  to  the  long-established  repvitation  of  their 
countrymen  ;  and  never  in  our  Indian  wars  were 
British  valour  and  British  indomitable  resolution 
niore  conspicuous  than  in  the  defence  which  this 
small  party  maintained  against  such  an  ocean- 
tide  of  opposition  at  Lucknow.  Exposed  to  in- 
cessant cannonade,  and  the  fire  of  musketry,  they 
never  lost  courage :  kept  on  the  alert  by  con- 
tinual night  alarms,  in  which,  from  the  fewness  of 
their  numbers, all  were  obliged  to  be  on  the  watch, 
they  never  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised. 
To  sleeplessness  was  added  the  nightly  toil  of 
moving  heavy  guns,  repairing  Vtreaches,  and  other 
fatigue-duties  ;  but  every  day  found  them  awake, 
and  ]-eady  for  its  active  calls  and  dangers.  When 
opportunity  offered,  they  even  assumed  the  ag- 
gressive, and  in  five  sorties  which  they  succes- 
sively made,  they  spiked   two  of   the  enemy's 


heaviest  gvins,  and  blew  up  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  from  which  the  fire  had  been 
especially  dangerous.  But  wofully  were  their 
numbers  thinned,  not  only  by  the  casualties  of 
such  a  defence,  but  by  scanty  and  coarse  provi- 
sions, which  added  small-pox  and  cholera  to  the 
list  of  their  other  calamities.  And  what  the 
while  of  the  heroines  of  Lucknow?  They  too 
have  erected  for  themselves  an  imperishable 
record,  and  strong  men  became  stronger  at  the 
spectacle  of  their  tuifeaving,  imcomplaining  en- 
durance. JNlany  of  them  were  made  widows  in 
the  siege;  and  at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick  and 
the  wounded,  where  every  one  was  a  Miss  Night- 
ingale, they  found  in  active  Christian  duty  the 
best  sources  of  Christian  consolation  and  hope. 

But  human  endurance,  which  in  this  instance 
seemed  to  be  boundless,  has  its  limits ;  and  from 


The  Interior  of  tue  ALUiiBAcn,  near  Lucknow. — From  Lieutenant  ilecham's  Siege  of  Lucknow. 


day  to  day  many  a  wistful  eye  had  looked  into 
the  far  distance  for  the  expected  relief,  only  to  be 
disappointed,  while  the  messengers  whom  they 
sent  out  for  titlings  never  returned.  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  siege,  the  garrison 
were  cheered  by  a  letter  from  Havelock's  camp,  in- 
forming them  that  the  troops  were  on  their  march, 
and  in  five  or  six  days  would  probably  reach 
them.  But  six  days  elajised,  and  no  aid  arrived. 
They  did  not  learn  until  thirty-five  long  days  had 
passed  that  the  relieving  force,  after  such  sti-enu- 
ous  elTorts  and  signal  victories,  had  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon  Cawnpore.  But  their  i-elief 
from  Cawnpore  was  to  issue  at  last,  and  not  an 
hour  later  than  the  march  could  be  commenced. 
At  that  city  Sir  James  Outram,  justly  called  by 
Napier  the  "  Bayard  of  India,"  arrived  on  the 
16t.h  of  September,  with  the  reinforcements  for 
which  Havelock  had  been  so  anxiously  waiting; 
and    although,   as    superior    oflicer    and    chief 


commissioner  of  Oude,  Sir  James  might  have 
himself  undertaken  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  he 
chivalrously  resigned  the  whole  glory  of  the  en- 
terjirise  to  General  Havelock,  who  had  already 
achieved  such  deeds  in  the  attempt,  offering  to 
accompany  him  as  a  volunteer.  Tlius  invested 
with  a  mission  on  which  liis  generous  heart  was 
so  keenly  bent,  Havelock  crossed  the  Ganges  at 
the  head  of  2oOO  men,  among  which  were  the 
gallant  TSth  Highlandei"s,  to  whom  his  jirevious 
victories  were  chiefly  owing,  and  seventeen  guns. 
The  enemy,  after  retiring  at  his  approach,  at- 
temjited,  on  the  21st  (September),  to  make  a  stand 
at  Mungalwar,  but  after  a  four  houi-s'  fight  they 
were  defeated,  and  Havelock  pressing  forward, 
was  within  three  miles  of  the  residency  of  Luck- 
now, when  on  the  23d  he  found  the  enemy  advan- 
tageously posted,  with  their  left  resting  on  the 
Alumbagh,  an  isolated  building  with  gardens 
and  inclosures,  and  their  centre  and  right  drawn 
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up  behind  a  chain  of  hillocks.  But  the  strategetic 
skill  and  r;ipid  movements  of  General  Havelock, 
seconded  as  they  were  by  the  gallantry  of  Sir 
James  Outram,  were  again  successful;  the  enemy 
were  defeated  once  more;  and  after  halting  his 
troops,  that  had  marched  three  days  in  a  heavy 
deluge  of  rain,  and  been  scantily  provisioned  and 
badly  lo^lged,  the  victorious  commander  effected 
his  decisive  advance  upon  the  residency.  What 
remained  was  a  terrible  raai'ch,  along  a  road  cut  by 
trenches  and  crossed  by  palisades,  with  the  houses 
loop-holed  ou  eitlier  side  of  the  way,  and  where 
progress  was  to  be  made  at  one  step  by  detour- 
ing  and  the  next  by  fighting,  while  night  was 
fast  coming  on  ;  but  aware  of  the  value  of  evei-y 
moment,  and  dreading  the  consequences  of  delay 
to  the  besieged,  whose  danger  was  now  at  the 
climax,  Havelock  and  Ontraiu  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  78th  Highlanders  and  the  Feroze- 
pore  regiment,  with  which  they  charged  and 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  entered  the  resi- 
dency, and  were  welcomed  by  a  long-drawn  sigh 
of  i-elief.  that  was  followed  by  shouts  of  almost 
delirious  triumph.  Deliverance  had  reached 
the  garrison — but  through  what  a  fiery  furnace 
it  had  come  to  them!  No  wonder  that  Have- 
lock himself  looked  back  upon  it  with  aston- 
ishment, accustomed  as  he  was  to  dare  all  but 
impossibilities.  "  Our  advance,"  he  writes, 
"was  through  streets  of  flat-roofed,  loop-holed 
houses,  from  which  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up, 
and  thus  each  forming  a  separate  fortress.  To 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  obstacles  overcome, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  events  that  are 
known  to  have  occurred  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Saragossa.  I  am  filled  with  surprise  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation,  which  demanded  the  efforts 
of  10,000  good  troops.  The  advantage  gained 
has  cost  us  dear.  The  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  the  latter  being  wounded  soldiers,  who, 
I  much  fear,  some  or  all  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  merciless  foe,  amounted,  up  to  the 
evening  of  the  26th,  to  535  officers  and  men." 
Among  those  who  thus  fell  was  the  brave  Gene- 
ral Neill,  a  name  distinguished  in  this  unhappy 
war,  who  was  killed  on  entering  the  gate  leading 
to  the  Doolie  Square.  From  the  number  of  the 
fallen  out  of  this  small  relieving  force,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  object 
at  stake,  and  the  earnestness  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  enterprise. 

Though  much  had  been  done,  the  garrison  of 
Lucknow  by  this  last  exploit  had  been  reinforced 
but  not  relieved.  A  sufficiency  of  troops  had 
arrived  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  overwearied 
defenders  and  insure  their  safety  for  the  present, 
but  not  to  withdraw  them  from  the  place  around 
which  the  coil  of  siege,  after  the  momentary  in- 
terruption, was  drawn  as  closely  and  strongly  as 


ever.  Finding  it  impossible,  therefore,  to  extri- 
cate the  women,  cliildren,  and  non-combatants, 
General  Havelock  and  his  comj)aiiions  in  arms 


General  Sir  Coli:^  Campbell. — From  a  photograph  by 
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resolved  to  remain  with  them  and  abide  the  brunt 
of  conflict  until  General  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
newly  ajjpointed  commander-in-chief,  should  be 
able  eftectually  to  relieve  them.  This  distin- 
guished hero  of  the  Crimean  war  had  arrived  at 
Calcutta  from  England  ou  the  14th  of  August; 
but  as  he  was  obliged  to  wait  the  coming  of 
reinforcements  from  home,  it  was  not  till  the  9th 
of  November  that  he  was  able  to  set  out  from 
Cawnpore  for  the  effectual  relief  of  Lucknow. 
Even  then,  important  and  difficult  as  was  the 
task,  his  force  amounted  to  only  4550  men  and 
thirty-two  guns.  On  the  12th  he  arrived  at  the 
Alumbagh,  and  there  his  difficulties  commenced, 
as  the  residency  was  to  be  reached  through  the 
heart  of  the  city,  where  every  street,  house,  and 
wall  was  a  fortress,  a  march  along  which  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  destroj'ed  thrice  the 
numbers  he  commanded.  But  he  had  been  pre- 
viously informed  of  all  the  localities  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  and  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  by  making 
a  detour  to  the  right,  as  Havelock  had  done.  It 
was  effected  with  equal  success,  although  against 
obstacles  equally  formidable;  and,  after  a  series 
of  desperate  skirmishes,  he  reached  the  residency 
on  the  17th,  his  arrival  being  aided  on  the  part 
of  Havelock  and  the  garrison  by  a  sally,  in  whicli 
the  enemy  was  routed  and  the  way  cleared  for 
his  entrance.  And  now  to  remove  the  women 
and  children,  the  sick,  wounded,  and  civilians, 
for  he  saw  that  the  residency  must  be  abandoned  ! 
This  was  a  still  more  difficult  task  than  to  lead 
armed  men  into  the  place.    But  this  also  was  sue- 
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cessfully  accomplished.  By  a  series  of  masterly 
feints  Sir  Colin  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy;  and  while  he  kept  them  massed  together 
in  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  attack,  he 
quietly  removed  the  helpless  during  the  after- 
noon and  night  of  the  19th,  along  a  line  of  posts 
which  he  formed  on  the  left  rear  of  his  position, 
and  conveyed  them  in  safety  to  Dilkoosha,  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  Kings  of  Onde,  after 
which  the  troops  of  the  garrison  followed  on  the 
22d,  and  all  reached  Dilkoosha  in  safety,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  In  like  manner  the  whole 
of  the  treasure  and  all  the  Eui'opean  guns  were 
carried  off  in  safety.  So  completely  the  while  was 
the  enemy  deceived,  that  their  fire  was  kept  up 
on  the  old  British  positions  many  hours  after 
they  had  been  abandoned.  Altogether  it  was 
one  of  the  most  masterly  retreats  under  trying 
disadvantages  which  the  history  of  modern  war- 
fare has  on  record.  Only  one  event  occurred  to 
mar  the  joy  of  the  rescued,  and  this  was  the 
death  of  the  brave  Havelock,  who  expired  at 
Dilkoosha  on  the  24th,  by  an  attack  of  dj'sentery, 
under  which  his  enfeebled  frame,  worn  out  with 
such  excessive  exertions,  rapidly  sunk.  Undis- 
tinguished during  a  long  course  of  military  ser- 
vice since  1815,  except  among  his  friends,  who 
knew  liim  to  be  .a  master  of  strategy  in  all  its 
branches,  he  had  no  sooner  attained  a  separate 
command,  and  found  his  right  sphere  of  action, 
than  he  crowded  within  little  more  than  two 
short  months  such  a  series  of  victories  as  would 
have  sufliiced  for  a  lifetime,  and  made  any  com- 
mander illustrious.  In  that  brief  period  he  com- 
bined the  rapidity  of  Napoleon  with  the  caution 
and  foresight  of  Wellington,  and  upon  his  own 
limited  field  was  as  successful  as  either,  while 
the  tidings  of  his  victories,  which  reached  home 
in  rapid  succession,  made  all  men  wonder  who 
this  new  hero  was,  and  why  he  had  been  neglected 
so  long.  The  queen  created  him  a  baronet,  but 
it  was  three  days  after  he  had  expired  at  Dil- 
koosha, and  thus  the  wreath  that  shoultl  have 
decked  his  brow  could  only  be  planted  on  his 
gi\ave. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  now  in  full  retreat  to 
Cawnpore,  where  the  ladies,  children,  and  civi- 
lians, a  helpless  band  of  2000  souls,  might  be  left 
in  safety  before  further  military  operations  could 
be  xmdertaken ;  and  he  had  reached  Bunnee  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  November,  when  he  heard 
a  heavy  firing  in  the  direction  of  (\awnpore,  for 
which  he  could  not  account,  as  he  had  received 
no  news  froin  that  quarter  for  sevel-al  days.  But 
there  a  despei-ate  battle  was  going  on,  and  the  Bri- 
tish arms  were  in  danger.  During  the  absence  of 
Sir  Colin,  General  AVindham  occupied  the  mili- 
tary cantonments  wliicli  lay  to  the  south  of  that 
citv;  but  on  learning  that  the  Gwalior  contingent 


of  rebels  were  advancing  to  attack  it  on  the  north, 
he  marched  on  the  26th  to  encounter  them  before 
they  could  reach  Cawnpore,  and  found  them 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Pandoo 
Nuddee,  the  bed  of  which  river  was  at  that  time 
dry.  The  disparity  between  the  two  armies  was 
alarming,  for  while  General  Windham's  force 
consisted  of  only  1200  infantry,  100  cavalry,  and 
eight  guns,  the  rebels  were  about  25,000  men, 
well  jirovided  with  artillery.  They  were  gallantly 
charged,  and  their  advanced  troops  were  driven 
back;  but  on  their  main  body  coming  up.  Gene- 
ral Windham  retired  his  troops  to  the  canal. 
On  the  following  day  the  rebels  commenced  the 
attack  with  a  heavy  cannonade,  that  was  kept  up 
for  five  hours,  under  which  the  British  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  their  entrenchments  after 
severe  loss,  while  their  tents  and  camp  stores, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  leave  behind  them, 
were  burned  by  the  enemy.  It  was  this  firing 
that  arrested  the  attention  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
and  surmising  that  General  Windham  was  at- 
tacked, he  hurried  forward  to  the  rescue.  On 
reaching  the  scene  of  conflict  in  the  evening,  he 
found  the  British  sluit  up  within  their  entrench- 
ments, and  the  I'ebels  in  possession  of  the  city. 
It  was  necessary  to  disloilge  them;  but  before 
the  attempt  could  be  made,  the  helpless  survivors 
of  Lucknow  under  liis  charge  had  to  be  conveyed 
across  the  Ganges  by  a  single  bridge  which  the 
enemy  had  not  destroyed,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
30th  that  the  last  cart  liad  crossed  the  bridge, 
while  two  or  three  days  more  were  spent  in 
having  them  safely  forwarded  to  Allahabad.  He 
was  now  in  readiness  for  the  fight;  but  his  aiTival 
had  made  the  enemy  cautious,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  V)een  reinforced  by  the  rebels  of  Oude 
and  the  followers  of  Nana  Sahib  that  they  ven- 
tured, on  the  6th  of  December,  to  make  a  decisive 
stand.  But  they  were  effectually  beaten,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  guns  and  ammunition,  and  where- 
ever  they  attempted  to  i-ally  they  were  met  by  Bri- 
tish detachments,  and  so  thoroughly  routed  anil 
dispei-sed,that  this  Gwalior  contingent  Jis  an  army 
could  no  longer  be  found.  Nor  did  Nana  Sahib, 
who  had  sent  reinforcements  to  the  rebels,  escape 
a  merited  chastisement;  for  troops  were  sent  to 
Bhitoor  who  destroyed  all  his  remaining  property, 
discovered  and  seized  his  treasures  which  were 
concealed  in  the  wells,  and  soon  left  him  too  jjoor 
to  continue  long  his  rebellion  with  any  hope  of 
success.  While  one  powerful  rebel  chief  was 
thus  reduced  to  comparative  heljilessness,  our 
government  in  India  had  obtained  an  effective 
ally  in  Maharajah  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  King  of  Nepaul.  Tliis  prince 
having  offered  his  aid  to  the  governor-general, 
which  was  gladly  accepted,  crossed  the  frontier 
with  10,000  Ghoorkaa,  among  the  most  warlike 
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of  the  population  of  India,  a,nd  in  his  advance 
he,  on  tlie  Juanpore  frontier,  twice  encountered 
and  defeated  a  rebel  army.  He  then,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  established  himself  at  Goruckpore,  to 
cheek  the  rebels  of  Luckuovv  in  any  attempt  they 
might  make  in  an  easterly  direction  after  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  should  have  driven  them  from 
the  city,  an  event  which  was  anticipated  as  likely 
soon  to  take  place.  Indeed,  all  fear  and  fore- 
boding as  to  the  result  of  the  Indian  mutiny  was 
now  at  an  end.  Reinforcements  had  been  sent 
from  Britain  in  such  numbers  that  no  native 
army  could  confront  them  successfully  in  the  field; 
the  British  soldiers  were  confident  in  the  valour 
and  skill  of  their  well-tried  illustrious  leader, 
while  the  rebels  were  so  daunted  by  repeated 
defeats,  that  their  courage  and  confidence  were 
on  the  wane.  The  revolt  was  now  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  Eohilcund,  to  the  territory 


between  Agra  and  Allahabad,  to  Bundelcuud,  and 
to  Oude,  while  the  great  metropolis  of  the  insur- 
rection after  the  fall  of  Delhi  was  the  populous, 
warlike,  and  sti'ongly-fortified  city  of  Lucknow. 
To  strike  a  mortal  blow,  therefore,  at  the  head 
of  the  evil,  by  the  final  con([uest  of  this  place,  was 
the  aim  of  the  commander-in-chief  after  he  had 
effected  the  liberation  of  the  garrison. 

All  being  in  readiness  for  this  important  enter- 
prise. Sir  Colin  Campbell  commenced  operations 
by  sending  forward  two  regiments  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1858,  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  destroy- 
ing an  iron  suspension-bridge  across  the  river 
Kallee  Nuddee.  He  then  commenced  his  own 
march  two  days  after  to  Futtehghur,  where  he 
remained  till  the  1st  of  February,  restoring  order 
in  the  disafiected  districts  of  the  Doab,  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  Cawnpore,  for  the  purpose 
of  crossing  the  Ganges  at  that  place;  and  to  clear 
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his  line  of  march,  strong  detachments  were  sent 
forward,  by  one  of  which,  commanded  by  General 
Franks,  a  brilliant  victory  was  gained  over  an 
army  of  rebels  21,000  strong,  who  were  encoun- 
tered and  completely  scattered  at  Badsliahgunge, 
about  two  miles  from  Sultanpore.  On  the  5th 
of  March  Sir  Colin  was  before  Lucknow  with 
his  whole  force  collected,  and  his  siege  ti'ain 
brought  up,  the  right  of  his  line  resting  on 
Bibiapore  and  the  Goomtee  river,  and  his  left 
stretching  towards  the  Alumbagh.  With  such  a 
force  as  was  now  arrayed  against  the  devoted 
city,  the  issue  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  On 
the  9th  the  attack  commenced,  and  by  the  21st 
all  the  .strong  defences  of  Lucknow  were  stormed 
and  won  ;  the  rebels  were  fleeing  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  a  scene  followed  such  as  only  a  rich 
eastern  city  could  exhibit,  when  a  large  portion 


of  the  victors  are  barbarians  inflamed  with  the 
feelings  of  hatred,  avarice,  and  revenge.  It 
was  now  the  hour  of  triumph  for  the  Asiatic 
allies  of  the  British,  and  they  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity.  "Those  stately  buildings,"  says 
an  eye-witness,  "which  had  never  before  been 
entered  by  European  foot,  except  by  a  com- 
missioner of  Oude  on  a  state  day,  were  now 
open  to  the  common  soldier  and  to  the  poorest 
camp  follower  of  our  army.  How  their  splen- 
dours vanished  like  snow  in  sunshine!  The 
destruction  around  one,  the  shouting,  the  sma.sh- 
ing  noises,  the  yells  of  the  Sikhs  and  natives, 
were  oppressive."  After  a  painful  description 
of  the  spectacle,  the  writer  adds,  "  It  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  we  returned  to  camp,  through 
roads  thronged  with  at  least  20,000  camp  fol- 
lowers, all  staggering  under  loads  of  phu)''*^)- — 
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the  most  extraoidinary  and  iudeacribable  spec- 
tacle I  ever  beheld — coolies,  syces,  kitiimtgars, 
dhooly-bearers,  Sikhs,  grass-cutters,  a  flood  of 
meu  covered  with  clothing  not  their  own,  carry- 
ing on  heads  and  shoulders  looking-glasses,  mir- 
rors, pictures,  brass  pots,  swords,  tirelocks,  rich 
shawls,  scarfs,  embroidered  dresses,  all  the  'loot' 
of  ransacked  palaces.  The  noise,  the  dust,  the 
shouting,  the  excitement  were  almost  beyond 
endurance.  Lucknow  was  borne  away  piece- 
meal to  camp,  and  the  wild  Ghoorkas  and  Sikhs, 
with  open  mouths  and  glaring  eyes,  burning 
with  haste  to  get  rich,  were  contending  fiercely 
against  the  current,  as  they  sought  to  get  to  the 
sources  of  such  unexpected  wealth."  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  have  been  but  a  renewal  of 
the  capture  and  sacking  of  Jerusalem,  Babylon, 
or  Nineveh,  as  they  were  exhibited  nearly  3000 
years  ago,  when  war  was  comjjaratively  3'oung, 
and  the  passions  of  meu  at  the  wildest.  How 
unfortunate  it  was  for  the  British  that  the 
necessity  of  their  position  should  have  united 
them  with  such  allies,  and  made  them  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  their  deeds  I 

In  noticing  tlie  leading  events  of  this  war,  it 
would  be  unjiardonable  to  omit  the  campaign 
that  was  carrying  on  in  Central  India  by  Sir 
Hugh  Rose,  at  the  head  of  the  Malwali  or  Ner- 
budda  field  force  of  about  6000  men,  of  which 
2500  were  British.  At  the  end  of  January  Sir 
Hugh  ca]>tured  Katghur,  situated  on  a  pear- 
shaped  hill,  and  surrounded  with  precipices,  ex- 
cept at  the  narrowest  \)iivt,  by  which,  however, 
the  access  was  very  difficult.  Although  one  of 
the  strongest  forts  in  Central  India,  its  difficul- 
ties were  surmounted  and  the  walls  stormed  in 
three  days,  and  such  of  the  rebels  as  escajied 
were  obligeil  to  use  ropes  to  aid  their  de.scent 
down  the  rocks.  He  then  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Saugor,  where  an  European  garrison  and  about 
a  hundred  women  and  children  had  been  closely 
besieged  for  more  than  half  a  year;  and  on  his 
arrival  the  enemy  were  glad  to  raise  the  siege. 
Soon  after,  the  Garakota  fort,  situated  between 
the  Giddaree  and  the  Sonar  rivers,  yielded  almost 
without  a  blow,  although  it  was  so  strong  that 
it  might  have  withstood  a  siege  for  months 
against  the  whole  assailing  force.  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  having  thus  dislodged  the  rebels  from  their 
most  available  defences,  commenced  at  the  end  of 
February  his  march  upon  Jhansi,  on  the  way  to 
which  there  was  a  mountain-riilge  with  three 
))asses,  that  formed  the  nieans  of  a  military  ad- 
vance upon  Jhansi.  Judging  that  of  these  three 
Sir  Hugh  wouM  select  the  pass  of  Narut,  the 
most  difficult  of  them  all  for  his  march,  as  the 
one  least  apt  to  be  guarded,  tlie  rebels  had  barri- 
caded ami  blockeil  it  up  with  masses  of  rock, 
and  stationed  in  it  the  liujah  of  Banpore,  with  a 


force  of  8000  or  10,000  men.  But  Sir  Hugh, 
making  merely  a  feint  of  attack  upon  the  Narut, 
threw  his  real  advance  on  the  3d  of  March  upon 
the  pass  of  Nudiupore,  where  an  entrance  he 
knew  w-as  most  practicable,  although  the  enemy 
occupied  it  in  considerable  force.  The  rebel 
sepoys  who  lined  it  were  driven  from  their 
shelters  and  through  the  gorge  into  the  village 
of  Nudinpore,  which  they  had  fortified,  and 
i  where  they  attempted  to  make  a  final  stand,  but 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  flee  from  it  to  the 
jungle;  after  this  the  forts  of  the  passes  were 
speedily  taken,  and  Sir  Hugh  Eose  was  master 
!  of  the  whole  country  between  Saugor  and  Jhansi, 
to  the  east  of  the  Betwa  river. 

The  attack  of  Jhansi  itself  was  now  the  great 
object  of  enterprise.  It  was  the  richest  city  in 
1  Central  India,  and  one  of  the  most  culpable  in 
'  the  mas.sacres  and  plunders  of  the  rebellion,  so 
\  that  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  which  there 
was  not  some  booty  that  had  been  taken  from 
,  the  English.  Its  fortress  also  was  strong,  not 
only  by  its  natural  jjosition,  but  the  resources  of 
I  art;  and  its  walls,  which  were  built  of  granite, 
I  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  were 
j  well  embrasured  for  cannon  and  loop-holed  for 
musketry,  while  the  place  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  12,000  men,  headed  by  a  fearless 
I  virago,  the  Eanee  of  Jhansi.  Altogether,  the 
siege  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  undertak- 
ings of  the  war;  but  the  capture  of  fort  and  city 
was  certain  to  be  followed  by  the  downfall  of 
the  rebellion  in  Central  India.  Seven  fl.ving 
camps  of  cavalry  were  established  round  the 
city,  which  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference;  and  as  the  fort  could  only  be 
breached  from  the  south,  where  it  was  strongly 
fortified  by  a  ditch,  mound,  and  wall,  batteries 
were  erected  against  this  quarter,  and  a  heavy 
cannonade  o])ened  upon  it  on  the  21st  of  March. 
But  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  the  men  of 
Jhansi,  who  were  conscious  of  their  crimes,  and 
api)rehensive  of  a  just  retribution.  By  the  30th 
of  ]March  the  defences  both  of  city  and  fort  were 
dismantled  by  the  British  artillery,  but  as  the 
ammunition  of  the  besiegers  was  running  .<<hort, 
they  resolved  to  attemjit  Jhansi  by  escalade. 
The  assault  was  made  on  the  2d  of  A])ril,  and 
the  city  was  successfully  entered  by  two  storm- 
ing columns,  who  fought  their  way  through  every 
obstacle  until  they  met  and  were  concentrated 
in  the  palace.  ''This  was  not  efl"ected,"  says 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  his  graphic  description  of 
the  siege,  "without  bloody,  often  liand-to-hand 
comliats.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them 
was  between  detachments  of  her  majesty's  85th 
regiment  and  3d  Europeans,  and  thirty  or  forty 
Velaitie  sowars,  the  body-guard  of  the  Ranee,  in 
the  palace  stables  under  the  tire  of  the  fort.     The 
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sowars,  full  of  opium,  defended  their  stables, 
firing  with  matchlocks  and  pistols  from  the 
■windows  and  loop-holes,  and  cutting  with  their 
tulwars,  and  from  behind  the  doors.  When 
driven  in  they  retreated  behind  their  hoi'ses,  still 
firing,  or  fighting  with  their  swords  in  both  hands, 
till  they  were  shot  or  bayoneted,  struggling  even 
when  dying  on  the  ground  to  strike  again.  A 
I)arty  of  them  remained  in  a  room  off  the  stables, 
which  were  on  fire,  till  they  wei-e  half  burned : 
their  clothes  in  flames,  they  rushed  out,  hacking 
at  their  assailants,  and  guarding  their  heads  with 
their  shields."  Such  frantic  deeds  of  despairing 
resistance,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a  specimen, 
were  multiplied  over  the  streets  and  buildings  of 
Jhansi  before  it  was  taken;  and  it  was  well  that 
there  was  nothing  less  than  the  \itmost  of  British 
courage  and  firmness  to  confront  them.  When 
all  was  hopeless  both  for  city  and  fortress,  the 
Eanee  gave  the  signal  for  flight,  by  mounting  a 
gray  horse,  and  making  off"  with  only  four  atten- 
dants, with  a  body  of  British  cavalry  in  full 
jiursuit;  and  on  the  night  after,  the  rebels  fled 
from  the  fort,  leaving  it  wholly  defenceless,  but 
not  until  they  had  lost  5000  men  in  the  siege 
and  storm.  The  city  was  treated  with  more 
humanity  than  it  had  deserved  or  expected,  and 
the  British  soldiers,  after  the  storm  liad  ceased, 
were  to  be  seen  everywhere  sharing  their  rations 
of  food  with  the  wives  and  children  of  those  who 
had  been  the  murderers  of  their  countrymen. 

After  the  fall  of  Jhansi,  the  caj^ture  of  Calpee 
was  the  next  enterprise  to  be  attempted,  and  Sir 
Ilugh  Rose,  directing  his  march  in  this  direction, 
encamped  at  Golowlie,  on  the  Jumna,  about  three 
miles  from  Calpee,  where  he  was  attacked  on  the 
22d  of  May  by  the  rebels,  who  advanced  upon 
hhn  with  great  spirit  and  confidence;  but  after 
a  hard  fight  their  left  wing  gave  way,  and  their 
whole  army  was  put  to  the  rout.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  commenced  an  attack  upon  Calpee, 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  siege,  expecting  a  stout 
resistance;  but  after  firing  a  few  shots,  the  enemy 
took  fright  and  fled  from  the  town,  leaving  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  who  there  discovered 
a  subterranean  magazine  containing  an  immense 
quantity  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  had 
been  stored  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rebellion. 
Besides  these  successes,  other  victories  which  had 
been  gained  by  Generals  Roberts  and  Whitlock 
made  Sir  Hugh  Rose  imagine  that  Centi-al  India 
was  now  completely  cleared  of  tlie  rebels,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  further  occasion  for  the 
services  of  his  troops  in  that  quarter.  This  he 
announced  to  them  in  a  farewell  address,  in 
which  he  complin)ented  them  on  their  gallant 
meritorious  services  during  the  arduous  cam- 
paign. But  his  hopes  were  ]iremature,  for  the 
war  was  not  yet  ended:  the  leader. of  the  rebels 


at  Calpee,  whose  name  was  Tantia  Topee,  had 
retreated  before  the  fall  of  the  town,  and  in  him 
the  British  found  the  ablest  and  most  imprac- 
ticable of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion.  He  re- 
tired to  Gwalior,  the  capital  of  Scindia,  whose 
troops  he  persuaded  to  fraternize  with  the  rebels; 
and  when  the  fugitives  of  Calpee  fled,  they 
joined  these  new  allies,  and  drove  Scindia  from 
his  capital  to  the  Bi-itish  cantonments  at  Agra, 
after  which  they  placed  Rao  Sahib,  a  nejihew  of 
Nana  Sahib,  upon  the  throne  of  Gwalior.  These 
events  called  Sir  Hugh  Rose  again  into  the  field; 
but  before  his  arrival,  the  principal  rebels  and 
Tantia  Topee  had  left  Gwalior,  taking  with  them 
all  the  treasure  they  could  find,  and  leaving  the 
Ranee  of  Jhansi  to  abide  the  encounter,  at  the 
head  of  her  rebels  of  Calpee  and  the  mutineers 
of  the  troops  of  Scindia.  Sir  Hugh  found  them 
occupying  the  Moorar  cantonment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gwalior,  dislodged  and  defeated 
them,  and  drove  them  in  headlong  flight  into  the 
capital.  On  the  19th  of  June,  the  rebels  rallied 
upon  a  range  of  heights  in  front  of  the  town, 
being  headed  by  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  who  was 
dressed  in  male  attire,  and  fought  gallantly  like 
a  common  soldier;  but  they  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-seven  guns,  and  also  of  their 
bi'ave  Amazonian  leader,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  the  battle,  as  she  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared. Scindia  was  thus  restored  to  his  capital 
and  throne,  and  the  rebellion  in  Central  India 
being  now  at  an  end,  the  troops  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
were  parted  into  garrisons  for  Jhansi,  Gwalior, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

With  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  its  capital,  the  king- 
dom of  Oude  might  be  considered  as  disarmed; 
and  it  now  became  necessary  to  deterniinethe  line 
of  policy  that  was  to  be  followed  out  in  the  govern- 
ment of  tliis  dangerous  and  rebellious  province. 
This  was  soon  announced  by  Lord  Canning,  the 
governor-general,  then  at  Allahabad,  in  a  pro- 
clamation which  he  issued  on  the  3d  of  March. 
His  first  object,  he  declared,  would  be  to  reward 
those  who  had  been  steadfast  in  their  allegiance, 
and  who  had  aided  and  supported  the  British 
authority;  and  after  this,  the  nature  of  the  re- 
ward was  announced,  and  the  persons  who  were 
to  enjoy  it.  Six  talookdars  (land-owners)  of 
Oude,  including  two  rajahs,  were  named,  and  it 
was  declared  that  these  were  henceforward  to 
be  the  sole  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  lands 
which  they  held  when  the  province  came  under 
British  rule,  with  such  additional  rewards  as  the 
government  should  judge  fit  to  confer  upon  them 
— but  that  with  these  exceptions,  the  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil  of  the  province  was  confiscated 
to  the  British  government,  to  be  disposed  of 
according  to  its  own  judgment.  To  those  talook- 
dars, chiefs,  and  landholders,  with  their  followers, 
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who  should  make  submission  to  tlie  chief  com- 
missioner of  Oude,  surrendering  their  arms  to 
liim  and  obeying  his  orders,  an  indemnity  from 
punishment   should   be   granted,  provided  that 
their  hands  were  unstained  with  English  blood 
murderously  shed ;  but  for  any  further  indulgence 
they  must  throw  themselves  upon  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  the  British  government.     Those  among 
them  who  should  promptly  come  forward  and  sup- 
port the  chief  commissioner  in  the  restoration  of 
l)eace  and  order,  were  to  have  their  claims   of  i 
restitution  to  their  rights  liberall}'  con.sidered; 
but  those  who  had  participated  in  the  murder  , 
of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  were  to  be 
excluded  from  all  mercy.     Such  was  the  procla-  ] 
niation  sent  to  Sir  James  Outram,  the  chief  com- 
missioner, who  neither  relished  its  terms  nor  the 
ungracious  power  with  which  it  invested  him, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  from  his  camp  at 
Chinhut  to  Lord  Canning,  remonstrating  upon 
the  impolicy  of  the  measure.     There  were  not, 
he  declared,  a  dozen  chiefs  and  landholders  who 
liad  not  participated  in  the  rebellion;  and  those  1 
who   were   thus  to  be   summarily   dispossessed 
would  betake  themselves  tr)  their  domains,  and 
continue  their  resistance.     Hitherto,  he  alleged, 
they  had  been  most  unjustly  treated  under  our 
settlement  operations,  and  hence,  wlien  the  re- 
bellion was  at  its  height,  and  their  country  ovei'- 
run  by  the  rebel  soldiery,  they  had  made  common 
cause  with  the  insurgents;  and  this  being  the  ease, 
they  ought  now  to  be  treated  rather  as  honour- 
able enemies  than  as  rebels.     Tiiese,  and  other 
such  considerations,   were  urged  by  Sir  James 
Outram,  but  with  little  effect,  for  although  Lord 
Canning  added  a  short  clause  more  definite  in  its 
promises  of  restitution  to  those  who  should  give 
their  aid  in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order, 
no  abatement  was  made  to  the  right  of  wholesale 
confiscation,  and  the  punishment  of  general  dis- 
possession. 

Had  these  resolutions  been  adopteil  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  when  the  progress  of  our  In- 
dian conquest  was  in  full  career,  they  might  have 
been  passed  without  question  and  acted  on 
without  scruple.  But  now  the  case  was  differ- 
ent. We  had  almost  lost  our  liold  of  India,  and 
this  by  tlie  severity  of  our  rule,  originating  in 
over-confidence  in  our  power.  Such  was  the 
general  feeling  at  home  when  tidings  of  this 
widely-spread  and  all  but  univei-sal  rebellion  in 
our  eastern  en)pire  had  arrived  in  England;  and 
while  reports  followed  of  the  victories  which  our 
arms  were  achieving  in  the  East,  the  jiopular 
triumph  was  accompanied  with  the  surmise  that 
the  rebellion  had  been  provoked,  and  that  justice 
must  be  done  to  India.  This  was  manifested 
even  in  the  India  House,  when  the  original  draft 
of  Lord  Canning's  proclamation  had  arrived;  and 


a  despatch,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  secret 
committee  of  the  court  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  sent  to  his  lordship,  animadverting 
upon  his  resolutions,  and  enjoining  their  mitiga- 
tion. We  had  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Oude  to 
our  own  dominion  without  just  cause,  and  not- 
withstanding its  past  sei'vices  and  fidelity  to  our 
alliance;  we  had  deprived  it  of  its  king,  and 
imposed  upon  it  our  own  rule,  and  administered 
its  revenues,  without  regard  to  those  whom  the 
change  had  reduced  from  wealth  and  distinction 
to  utter  destitution.  Lender  these  circumstances 
the  hostilities  carried  on  in  Oude  had  rather  the 
character  of  a  legitimate  war  than  that  of  rebel- 
lion, and  its  people  were  to  be  regarded  rather 
with  indulgent  consideration,  "  than  made  the 
objects  of  a  penalty  exceeding  in  extent  and 
in  .severity  almost  any  which  has  been  recorded 
in  history  as  inflicted  upon  a  subdued  nation." 
And  in  conclusion  they  added,  "  We  desire  that 
you  will  mitigate  in  practice  the  stringent  severity 
of  the  decree  of  confiscation  you  have  issued 
against  the  landholders  of  Oude.  We  desire  to 
see  British  authority  in  India  rest  upon  the 
willing  obedience  of  a  contented  people:  there 
cannot  be  contentment  where  there  is  general 
confiscation." 

But  the  days  of  the  Company  itself  were 
already  numbered,  and  this  humane  appeal  was 
a  graceful  close  to  its  existence.  The  gi-eat  sub- 
ject of  importance  in  ]iarliament  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1858  was  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
in  India,  ami  the  means  of  retaining  the  countrv 
under  our  rule,  and  for  this  even  the  important 
question  of  parliamentary  reform  was  postponed. 
The  consideration  of  the  re-settlement  and  better 
govennuent  of  India  was  brought  forward  by  a 
motion  from  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  the  president  of 
!  the  board  of  control,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
"  for  enabling  the  East  India  Company  to  raise 
money  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  service 
I  of  the  government  of  India."'  And  then  followed 
j  the  question  asked  by  ^Ir.  T.  Baring,  ''  What 
[was  the  government  of  India?'  "The  East 
India  Company,"  he  added  "  was  supposed  to  be 
a  dying  body;  who  then  Avas  to  have  the  control 
over  the  money  I  Tiie  house  ought  to  understand 
who  wa.s  to  i-aise  the  money,  and  who  were  to 
spend  it.  If  the  government  of  India  were  to 
be  vested  in  the  crown,  India  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  credit  of  this  country.'"  The  bill, 
reducing  the  loan  from £10,000,000  to  £8,000,000. 
was  passed,  but  still  the  questions  were  asked, 
"  What  was  the  security  ?  What  were  the  future 
liabilities  of  the  consolidated  fund  in  regard  to 
the  finances  of  India  V 

As  it  was  now  certain  tluit  measures  were 
about  to  be  introduced  by  ministers  for  altering 
the  form  of  government  in  India,  the  Comjiany 
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drew  up  a  long,  elaborate,  and  able  petition  to 
parliament,  setting  forth  its  past  services  and 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  India  and  the  empire 
at  large,  and  deprecating  the  withdawal  of  their 
230wers,  and  the  transference  of  their  ride  into 
other  hands.  It  was  presented  by  Earl  Grey  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  INIr.  Baring  to  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  notwithstanding  their  j 
a]>])eals  in  its  behalf.  Lord  Palmerston  introduced 
ou  the  12th  of  February  the  government  scheme 
for  the  new  administration  of  Indian  rule. 
Against  it  Mi'.  Baring  moved  an  amendment, 
that  "it  is  not  at  present  expedient  to  legislate 
for  the  government  of  India."  Of  the  debate 
itself  upon  so  important  a  subject,  and  in  which 
the  personal  interests  of  so  many  were  at  stake, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  our  limited 
range  even  a  bare  epitome,  ranging  as  the  argu- 
ments did  not  only  over  the  absti-act  merits  of 
the  question,  but  the  whole  history  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Company  in  India  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  hour.  After  the  debate 
had  been  twice  adjourned,  the  amendment  on 
the  18th  was  negatived  by  318  to  173.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  downfall  of  the  Palmerston  ad- 
ministration, and  the  formation  of  a  new  govern- 
ment under  the  Earl  of  Derb}^,  the  ])rogress  of 
the  question  experienced  a  short  delay;  but  on 
the  26th  of  March  it  was  introduced  as  "the  In- 
dia bill  No.  2,  for  the  transfer  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  from  the  East  India  Company  to 
the  crown,"  the  bill  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which 
was  not  yet  abandoned,  being  described  as  No.  1. 
The  bill  No.  2  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
the  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  But  dur- 
ing the  adjoui'nment  for  the  Easter  recess,  this 
new  bill  was  closely  scrutinized,  and  with  such 
general  repi'obation,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
its  passing  into  law,  at  least  without  conside- 
rable alteration.  The  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment was  also  felt  to  be  so  seriously  damaged 
by  this  failure,  that  it  was  thought  they  could 
not  meet  parliament  again  upon  the  subject  ex- 
cept under  a  serious  disadvantage.  But  from  this 
dilemma  they  were  so  adroitly  relieved  by  Loi-d 
John  Russell,  that  it  was  supposed  his  interposi- 
tion was  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  design.  As 
soon  as  the  chancellor  of  exchequer  had  jnade 
his  statement  at  the  re-assembling  of  the  house, 
announcing  among  other  things  that  the  second 
reading  of  the  India  bill  would  be  projiosed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  budget.  Lord  John  an- 
nounced his  proposal : — it  was,  that  they  should 
not  proceed  at  once  with  the  India  bill  of  the 
government,  nor  with  the  rival  bill  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, but  to  take  resolutions  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  and  thus  practically  to  obtain 
a  consultation  between  the  queen's  ministers  and 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  principles  of  the 
Vol.  IV. 


future  government  of  India.  The  proposal  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  ministers,  and  by  none 
more  gladly  than  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  who  a  few 
days  afterwards  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons  a  set  of  propositions  which  were  to 
be  moved  in  the  shape  of  resolutions. 

The  settlement  of  the  question  being  thus  sim- 
plified, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  on 
the  26th  of  April  that  the  house  ou  the  30th  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the 
foregoing  resolutions.  This  was  agreed  to;  but 
on  that  day,  Avhen  the  house  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee.  Lord  H.  Vane  moved  a  resolu- 
tion, "that  the  change  of  circumstances  since  the 
first  proposal  by  her  majesty's  late  advisers  to 
transfer  the  government  of  India  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  crown,  renders  it  inexpe- 
dient to  proceed  further  with  legislation  on  the 
subject  during  the  present  session."  But  so  little 
was  the  idea  of  further  delay  relished,  that  the 
motion  of  his  lordship  was  negatived  by  447  to  37. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  then  moved  the 
first  resolution,  that  "it  is  expedient  to  transfer 
the  government  of  India  to  the  crown,"  which  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  second  resolu- 
tion, which  affirmed  the  expediency  of  providing 
that  "her  majesty  should  have  and  perform  the 
power  and  duties  relating  to  the  government 
of  India  by  one  of  her  principal  secretaries  of 
state,"  was  also  agreed  to,  merely  substituting 
in  lieu  of  the  last  phrase,  the  words,  "one  of  the 
responsible  ministers  of  the  crown."  All  at  once, 
however,  a  crisis  occurred  which  threatened  not 
only  to  scatter  the  India  bill  to  the  winds,  but 
to  unseat  Lord  Derby's  cabinet.  Early  in  May, 
a  copy  of  Lord  Canning's  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Oude  was  published,  and  this  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  publication  of  the  con- 
demnatory letter  addressed  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  president  of  the  board  of  control,  to 
the  governor-general.  But  the  most  awkward 
part  of  the  case  was,  that  while  the  proclamation 
was  presented  entire  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  given  with  some  omissions  to  the  lords. 
Loi'd  EUenborough  explained  the  causes  of  this 
discreijancy  as  originating  in  mere  accident,  but 
neither  parliament  nor  the  public  would  be  so 
answei-ed;  and  harsh  as  Lord  Canning's  measui-es 
had  been  in  the  Oude  affaii',  it  was  thought  that 
the  censures  passed  upon  them  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  been  harsher  still.  They  had  not 
only  condemned  a  public  man  absent  at  a  post 
of  great  responsibility,  and  under  circumstances 
of  no  common  difficulty  and  peril,  but  by  their 
]>ublication  of  both  documents  had  prejudiced 
the  question,  and  endangered  the  administration, 
who  would  be  thought  to  have  sanctioned  this 
act  of  their  colleague.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Loi'd  EUenborough  made  what  expiation 
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he  could  by  resigning  office.  Even  this  self-de-  j 
voted  sacrifice,  however,  was  insufficient  to  allay 
the  storm  which  continued  to  rage  in  parliament 
till  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  and  from  which,  not 
only  a  change  of  ministry  Avas  apprehended,  but 
a  reconstruction  of  parties,  or  even  a  dissolution 
of  parliament.  But  the  agitators  themselves  be- 
came at  last  ashamed  of  the  form  the  discussion 
had  assumed,  by  which  the  subject  was  narrowed 
to  the  case  of  the  province  of  Oude  and  the  in- 
discreet act  of  Lord  EUenborougli,  and  the  ques- 
tion resumed  its  original  aspect  on  the  7th  of 
June  when  the  pai-liament  had  re-assembled. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch,  enough  has  been  stated 
to  show  the  difficulty  with  which  the  settlement 
of  this  important  suhiject  was  attended.  AYe 
cannot  even  advert  to  the  discussions  that  fol- 
lowed, in  which  every  step  was  followed  by  a 
pause  or  a  conflict :  all  this  was  only  commensu- 
rate with  the  importance  of  the  great  question 
of  the  future  government  of  our  Indian  empire, 
in  which  so  many  mistakes  were  to  be  amended 
and  so  many  evils  redressed.  It  was  felt  that 
upon  the  issue  our  dominion  of  the  East  was  to 
be  permanently  established — that  by  a  single 
blunder  it  might  be  lost  to  us  for  ever.  The 
India  bill  finally  passetl  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  8th  of  July,  and  that  of  the  lords  on  the 
23d,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  crown  on 
August  2d,  the  last  day  of  the  session.  There 
is  a  solemnity  and  vastness  of  meaning  in  the 
simple  words  by  which  the  transfer  is  announced 
in  tlie  fiist  clause  of  the  bill,  to  which  the  gran- 
deur of  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  can  pre- 
sent no  parallel : — 

"The  government  of  the  territories  now  in  the 
possession  or  uniler  the  government  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  all  the  powers  in  relation 
to  government  vested  in  or  exei'cised  by  the  sjiid 
Company,  in  trust  for  her  majesty,  shall  cease  to 
be  vested  in  or  exercised  by  the  saitl  Company, 
and  all  territories  in  the  possession  or  under  the 
government  of  the  said  Company,  and  all  rights 
vested,  or  which,  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed, 
might  have  been  exercised  by  the  said  Company 
in  relation  to  any  tei-ritories,  shall  become  vested 
in  her  niajest}-,  and  be  e.xercised  in  her  name; 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  India  shall 
mean  the  territories  vested  in  her  majesty  as 
aforesaid,  and  all  territories  which  may  become 
vested  in  her  majesty  by  virtue  of  any  such 
rights  as  aforesaid." 

Willie  these  discussions  were  going  on  in  the 
British  parliament,  the  ])rogress  of  the  war  in 
India  was  siicli  as  promised  both  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination.  A  strong  garrison  was 
left  in  Lucknow  to  control  the  city  and  its 
neighbourliood,  while  a  campaign  was  opened 
against  the  district  of  Rohilcund,  to  which  the 


Lucknow  rebels  had  retired.  Every  fort  that 
was  assailed  by  the  British  was  taken,  and  every 
enemy  in  the  field  put  to  the  rout — and  hence  the 
little  interest  that  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  this 
closing  portion  of  the  war.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
monotony  of  the  Roman  armies,  every  advance 
of  which  was  a  conquest,  and  every  battle  a 
victory,  and  where  a  chance  incident  of  defeat 
or  disaster  is  welcomed  by  the  reader  as  a  change 
and  a  relief.  In  all  these  proceedings,  also,  were 
to  be  recognized  the  masterly  intellect  and  mili- 
tary skill  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  directeil 
each  movement,  and  who,  for  his  able  services, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Clyde.  The  progi-ess  towards  a  general  pacifica- 
tion was  likewise  promoted  by  the  transference 
of  the  government  of  India  to  the  British  crown, 
and  the  natives  were  induced  to  reverence  a 
sovereign  power,  more  especially  when  aggran- 
dized by  remoteness  and  invisibility,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  authority  of  men  who  were  ])resent, 
and  known  to  be  subjects  like  themselves. 
Accordingly,  when  a  royal  pi-oclamation,  which 
was  transmitted  to  India,  was  published  by  the 
governor-general  on  the  1st  of  November,  it 
called  forth  several  native  addresses  to  the  queen, 
expressive  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment. 

In  this  proclamation  it  was  announced  to  the 
native  princes  of  India,  that  all  engagements 
which  iiad  been  made  with  them  by  the  Com- 
pany would  be  scrupulously  maintained  and  ful- 
filled; that  no  extension  of  territorial  possession 
was  sought;  and  that  no  aggres.sion  upon  it  should 
be  tolerated,  or  encroachment  upon  that  of  others 
sanctioned.  It  held  itself  bound  to  the  natives 
of  our  Indian  territories  by  the  same  obligations 
of  duty  which  bound  it  to  all  the  other  subjects 
of  the  British  empire.  L'pon  the  important  sub- 
ject of  religion,  in  which  the  rebellion  had  origi- 
nated, the  declaration  was  explicit:  "Firmly 
relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  .solace  of 
religion,  we  dischiim  alike  the  right  and  the 
desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our 
subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and 
pleasure  that  none  be  in  anywise  favoured,  none 
molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their  religious 
faith  or  observances,  but  that  all  shall  alike  en- 
I  joy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the 
I  law;  and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all 
those  who  may  be  in  authority  under  us,  that 
j  they  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  re- 
ligious belief  or  worship  of  an^-  of  our  subjects, 
j  on  ]>ain  of  our  highest  displeasure."  It  was 
added,  that  all  of  whatever  race  or  creed  were 
to  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  such 
offices  in  her  majesty's  service  as  they  were 
j  qualified  to  hold.  Those  who  inherited  lands 
I  were  to  be  protected  in  all  rights  connected  there- 
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with,  subject  to  the  equitable  deiuantls  of  the 
state;  and  in  framing  and  administering  thehiw, 
due  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  ancient  rights, 
usages,  and  customs  of  India.  With  regard  to 
the  h\te  rebellion,  a  general  jwrdon  was  granted 
for  past  offences,  except  to  those  who  had  taken 
l)art  in  the  murder  of  British  subjects,  or  who 
had  given  asylum  to  murderers,  knowing  them 
to  be  such,  or  who  may  have  acted  as  leaders  or 
instigators  in  revolt ;  but  in  apportioning  the 
penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  been  tera]:)ted  from  their  allegiance. 
To  all  others  still  in  arms  against  the  government, 
an  unconditional  pai'don,  amnesty,  and  oblivion 
was  promised,  on  their  return  to  their  homes  and 
]>eaceful  jiursuits,  and  compliance  with  these 
conditions  before  the  1st  day  of  January  next. 
Having  thus  dealt  with  jjresent  difficulties  and 
offences  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation, 
the  proclamation  thus  announced  the  purposes 
of  the  new  change  of  rule  :  "When, by  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  internal  tranquillity  shall  be 
restored,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  the 
peaceful  industry  of  India,  to  promote  works  of 
])ublic  utility  and  improvement,  and  to  adminis- 
ter its  government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity 
will  be  our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our 
security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best  reward. 
And  may  the  God  of  all  power  grant  to  us,  and 
to  those  in  authority  under  us,  strength  to  carry 
out  these  our  wishes  for  the  good  of  our  people." 
The  chief  difficulty  that  still  remained  was 
the  pacification  of  Oude,  without  which  our  gov- 
ernment of  India  could  not  be  fully  re-estab- 
lished; and  to  effect  this,  such  decisive  measures 
were  adopted,  as  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  warlike  dangerous 
S])irit  of  the  peojsle.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  had  been  appointed 
chief  commissioner  of  Oude,  ordering  that  all 
talookdars,  zemindars,  and  native  inhabitants  of 
the  province  should  deliver  up  to  the  servants 
of  government  at  the  nearest  police  station, 
within  one  month  from  that  date,  all  their  can- 
non, firearms,  weapons,  and  ammunition,  under 
pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  one  year,  ivith 
fogging;  and  if  a  landholder,  of  the  confiscation 
of  his  lands."  The  next  step  was  to  suppress  the 
rebels  who  were  still  in  the  field,  which  was  no 
such  easy  achievement,  for  they  had  made  Oude 
their  place  of  shelter  and  rallying  point  for  their 
final  stand,  and  were  likely  to  defend  it  with  the 
fierceness  of  despair.  They  had  also  for  one  of 
their  chief  leaders,  the  ex-queen  of  Oude,  a 
woman  of  fearless  courage  and  unyielding  spirit, 
who  issued  a  counter-proclamation  to  the  people, 
warning  them  not  to  trust  the  promises  of  the 


British  government,  and  analyzing  the  proclama- 
tion of  our  sovei'eign,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
with  all  the  shrewdness  and  caustic  severity  of  a 
well-practised  literary  reviewer.  The  winter 
camjjaign  was  opened  in  Novembei-,  and  the 
Oude  chieftains  surrendered  their  hill- forts,  or 
were  driven  from  them  after  a  sho)-t  and  useless 
resistance.  One  of  these  forts  was  Shunker- 
pore,  which  Bainie  Madhoo,  an  insurgent  chief, 
held  out  against  the  approach  of  Lord  Clyde 
The  commander-in-chief  ordered  him  to  surren- 
der unconditionally,  ])romising  that  in  this  case 
he  should  have  no  cause  to  repent  of  his  submis- 
sion; and  to  this,  Bainie  Madhoo  returned  for 
answer  the  following  curious. proposal : — "If  the 
government  will  continue  the  settlement  with 
me,  I  will  turn  out  my  father.  He  is  on  the 
])art  of  Birjies  Kuddr,  but  I  am  loyal  to  the 
British  government,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
ruined  for  my  father's  sake."  In  justice  however 
it  must  be  owned,  that  this  unfilial  tender  was 
only  a  feint,  for  on  the  following  night  the  chief 
abandoned  the  fort  with  all  his  followers,  and 
outstripjjed  the  pursuit  that  was  sent  after  him. 
This  unexpected  surrender  of  the  fort  of 
Shunkerpore,  for  the  reduction  of  which  the 
whole  British  force  had  been  concentrated, 
enabled  Lord  Clyde  to  separate  his  army  into 
divisions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  on  every 
side;  and  such  success  attended  all  his  operations, 
that  the  rebels,  everywhere  beaten,  had  no  re- 
source except  to  surrender,  or  betake  themselves 
to  the  hills  of  Nepaul,  where  little  else  than  a 
cliurlish  welcome  and  precarious  shelter  awaited 
them.  Thither  Nana  Sahib  was.  driven  after  a 
ruinous  defeat,  to  become  an  outcast  and  a  hunted 
fugitive;  and  to  this  quarter  also  his  brother, 
Bala  Rao,  betook  himself,  after  attempting  ;i. 
final  stand,  in  which  his  troops  were  beaten  and 
dispersed,  almost  without  resistance.  Thus,  with 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  rebellion  in  Oude,  its  last 
stronghold,  had  terminated,  and  an  army,  origi- 
nally numbering  150,000,  been  routed  and  dis- 
persed with  comparatively  little  loss  to  the  vic- 
tors. Resistance  indeed  continued  to  be  made, 
but  it  was  the  hopeless  resistance  of  broken  bands 
and  fugitive  chiefs,  lurking  among  the  fastnesses 
of  Nepaul,  beyond  the  British  dominions,  and 
urged  by  hunger  or  revenge ;  and  with  every 
attempt  their  numbers  were  diminished  and 
their  range  circumscribed,  so  that  what  had 
lately  been  armies,  were  little  more  than  troops 
of  brigands,  whose  outrages  the  nearest  military 
station  was  strong  enough  to  suppress.  The 
British  empire  was  re-established  in  India  upon 
a  basis  more  august  and  imposing  than  before; 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  also  prove  more  authori- 
tative and  enduring,  and  that  the  change  from  the 
rule  of  a  Company  to  that  of  the  sovereign,  will 
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be  conjoined  with  that  parental  solicitude  and 
clemency  on  the  one  side,  which  is  the  source  of 
loyalty  and  filial  affection  on  the  other.       May 


thralls  and  aliens,  but  British  subjects  in  reality 
as  well  as  in  name.  May  the  ciiielties  of  con- 
quest aud  the  iniquities  of  usurpation  be  cancelled 


the  people  of  Hindoostan   be  no  longer  mere  i  and  forgot  in  a  hajjpy  futurity  for  India ! 


CHAPTER   XXIII— HISTORY  OF   RELIGION. 

A.D.  1830—1853. 

Difficulties  in  writing  the  history  of  religion  as  it  now  exists — Political  history  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
present  day— Hostility  of  dissenters  to  the  Established  churcli — Their  petition  for  its  dis-establisbuient — Their 
petition  to  deprive  the  bishops  of  their  share  in  the  government — Petitions  to  admit  the  dissenters  to  university 
lionours  and  privileges — Petition  of  the  dissenters  against  church-rates — Extension  of  the  means  of  spiritual 
instruction— Trial  on  the  Lady  Ilewley  bequests — Decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject — General 
alarm  at  the  aggressions  of  Popery — England  divided  into  sees  by  the  pope — Precarious  condition  of  the 
principle  of  church  establishment — Demand  for  the  revival  of  convocation— Origin  of  Puseyism— Its  progress 
and  Popish  tendencies— The  Oxford  tracts— Opposition  to  Puseyism  by  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury — 
Defeat  of  Puseyism  in  the  trial  of  Sir.  Gorham— Doctrines  of  Puseyism — Its  claims  in  behalf  of  the  apostolic 
succession,  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments — T)ie  Plymouth  Brethren— Origin  and  progress  of  the  sect— Their 
creed,  form  of  worship,  and  polity — Beginning  of  the  Row  heresy  in  Scotland — Its  transplantation  into 
England  and  adoption  by  Mr.  Irving— Its  fanatical  manifestations— Its  final  transition  into  the  "Apostolic 
Catholic  Church"— Its  creed,  government,  and  forms  of  worship— Tlie  Mormons  or  Latter-day  Saints— Origin 
of  the  sect — Their  creed — Their  form  of  church  government — Interest  attached  to  Scotland  in  the  religious 
history  of  this  period— Growing  increase  of  the  Evangelical  i)arty  in  the  Scottish  church— General  awakening 
of  the  public  mind  to  its  religious  rights — Tlie  Vuluntary  controversy  in  Scotland — Overtures  from  the 
Evangelical  party  against  patronage  in  tlie  i>resentatiou  of  church-livings— Contest  between  the  Evangelical 
and  Moderate  parties  on  the  subject — The  veto-law  proposed  in  tlie  Gener.il  Assembly — Its  conditions — Its 
establishment  in  the  Scottish  church — P.apid  progress  of  church  extension— Opi)Osition  of  patronage  to  the 
veto— Commencement  of  the  conflict  at  Auchterarder— The  trial  removed  from  the  church  tribunal  to  tlie 
Court  of  Session — Decision  given  against  tiie  church— Similar  case  of  Lethendy — Pvecnsaiicy  of  the  Slrathbogie 
presbytery  to  the  award  of  the  General  Asseuibly — Consummation  of  their  resistance — Their  deposition  by  the 
church — The  crisis  of  the  conflict  between  church  and  state — Final  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Scottish 
church  by  the  House  of  Lords— Convocation  of  the  clergj- at  Edinburgh— Their  resolve  to  terminate  their 
connection  with  the  state— lucre  lulity  of  statesmen  about  this  decision — Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1843_Tlie  Disruption — The  secetling  ministers  constitute  a  General  Assembly  of  their  own— Address  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  new  General  Assembly— Formation  of  the  Free  Church— General  astonishment  produced 
by  the  Disruption— Present  condition  of  the  Free  church— Pro^jerous  ftate  of  its  finances— M issionary 
Bocieties— Bible  societies— Keduction  of  the  price  of  Bibles  iu  England  aud  Scotland. 


^^^fcHE  history  of  the  national  church 
during  the  present  jieriod  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  This  brevity, 
although  ])artly  owing  to  the  ]>au- 
city  of  events  that  occurred  during 
these  thirty  yeai-s,  is  still  more 
necessary  ou  account  of  the  wideness  with  which 
the  knowledge  of  them  is  diffused  throughout 
every  class  of  society,  aud  the  vividness  and 
distinctness  with  which  they  are  remembered. 
They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  existence  of  the 
present  generation,  and  of  them  every  reader 
can  be  an  historian  to  himself.  To  touch,  there- 
fore, on  but  a  few  of  them,  however  lightly,  is 
enough  to  recall  the  subject  to  his  own  thoughts 
in  all  its  anqilitude  aud  completeness.  This 
brevity,  however,  is  most  of  all  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  events  themselves,  which  being 
still  so  recent,  have  rather  the  character  of  ex- 


periments awaiting  their  issue,  than  actions  of 
which  the  character  may  be  judged  by  their 
results.  A  generation,  or  even  a  whole  century 
may  have  to  ])ass  away,  before  they  can  be  tested 
by  their  full  development. 

In  that  department  of  the  subject  which  may 
be  called  the  political  history  of  the  church,  the 
fii-st  circumstance  that  arrests  our  notice  is  the 
open  and  systematic  hostility  displayed  by  the 
dissentei-s  against  the  Establishment,  which  they 
no  longer  recognized  as  the  clnu'cli  of  the  nation, 
or  deserving  of  the  exclusive  patronage  aud  sup- 
port of  the  state.  The  diti'erent  classes  of  dissent 
were  now  snthciently  numerous  and  powerful  to 
otter  such  a  manifestation,  and  make  their  argu- 
ments heard;  and  however  they  might  ditt'er 
upon  their  several  theological  distinctions,  they 
found,  in  this  oit])ositiou  to  the  Established 
church,  a  bond  of  common  union,  as  well  as  the 
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means  of  displaying  their  own  weight  and  im- 
portance, which  had  hitherto  been  too  little  re- 
cognized. In  1834,  therefore,  the  conflict  com- 
menced, by  numerous  petitions  from  different 
bodies  of  dissenters  to  parliament  against  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  church,  and  praying 
for  its  total  dis-establishment.  But  so  bold  a  de- 
mand was  ])remature;  it  roused  the  whole  church 
])arty  into  alarm  and  active  opposition,  and  such 
a  shower  of  counter-petitions  in  favour  of  the 
church  succeeded,  that  dissenterism  was  out- voted 
and  silenced.  It  was  only,  however,  that  the 
mode  of  onset  should  be  exchanged  for  others  less 
obtrusive;  and  the  next  attempt  was  against  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  power  in  the  state  and  their  place  in 
jiai-liament.  The  great  fabric  of  the  national 
church  was  thus  to  be  displaced  stone  by  stone, 
instead  of  being  thrown  down  by  a  single  attack. 
This  mode  of  eversion  was  commenced  in  the 
same  year  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Rijjpon  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "to  relieve  the  archbishoj)S 
and  bishops  of  the  Established  church  from  their 
legislative  and  judicial  duties  in  the  House  of 
Peers."  It  was  a  gentle,  unsuspected  approach 
to  the  full  measure  of  dis-establishment;  and 
although  it  was  out-voted  by  125  against  58,  yet 
the  largeness  of  the  minority  was  full  of  promise 
to  the  assailants,  and  encouraged  them  to  go 
onward  in  their  warfare. 

Another  ground  of  umbrage  with  the  dissent- 
ers, was  the  exclusive  jjossession  which  the  Es- 
tablished church  maintained  in  the  universities, 
in  which  none  of  their  party,  however  learned, 
could  compete  for  the  literary  distinctions  they 
had  merited,  without  subscribing  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Establishment.  The  removal  of  this 
disqualifying  distinction  was  the  next  attempt 
of  the  dissenters,  who  got  up  numerous  petitions 
for  the  removal  of  the  test  requiring  them  to 
sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  before  they  could 
take  degrees  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  As  they  had  a  considerable  party 
within  the  colleges  themselves,  they  endeavoured 
to  have  their  aj^plicatiou  backed  by  petitions 
to  the  same  effect  from  the  universities  of  Oxfoi'd 
and  Cambridge;  and  they  were  so  successful  that 
from  the  latter  a  petition  subscribed  by  sixty-three 
graduates  and  office-bearers  was  sent,  craving  for 
the  abolition  of  "every  religious  test  exacted  from 
members  of  the  university,  before  they  proceed 
to  degrees,  whether  of  bachelor,  master,  or  doctor 
in  arts,  law,  and  physic."  The  motion,  when  in- 
troduced into  parliament,  was  withdrawn,  but 
leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect. 
The  bill  was  passed  in  the  commons,  but  rejected 
on  the  second  reading  in  the  lords,  while  the 
debates  in  both  houses  were  sufficiently  charac- 
terized, not  only  by  abundance  of  classical  zeal 


on  either  side,  but  also  of  political  and  religious 
rancour.  The  friends  of  the  church  were  as  keen 
for  the  old-established  jirivileges  of  the  univer- 
sities as  they  had  been  for  those  of  the  bishops. 
To  soothe  the  dissenters  for  their  defeat  in  a 
measure  which  they  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
in  which  the  justice  of  their  claim  was  so  a])pa- 
rent,  a  ministerial  bill  was  introduced  to  relieve 
them  from  the  burden  of  church-rates  ;  but  un- 
fortunately this  ill-concerted  plan  only  deepened 
their  resentment.  In  the  ways  and  means  for 
making  up  the  deficiency  they  would  not  onl}' 
have  to  pay  their  share,  but  assent  to  tlie  justice 
of  the  rate  itself,  which  formed  the  ground  of 
their  opposition.  They  had  declared  from  the 
beginning  that  the  connection  between  church 
and  state  was  un-Christian  and  sinful,  and  there- 
fore, in  the  ]iresent  case,  they  would  not  ]iay  a 
farthing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  u])hold 
a  church  establishment — it  was  with  them  a 
matter  of  conscience,  and  not  a  mere  question 
about  the  saving  of  money.  Another  plan  of 
conciliation  similar  in  character  had  the  same 
result.  It  was  an  attempt  to  gratify  the  dis- 
senters by  a  ministerial  bill  allowing  them  to 
celebi-ate  the  marriage  ceremony  in  their  own 
chapels,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
parish  churches;  but  as  it  still  required  the  banns 
to  be  proclaimed  in  the  parish  churches,  the  dis- 
senters naturally  refused  even  thus  far  to  recog- 
nize and  acknowledge  any  paramount  authoi'ity 
in  the  Establishment.  In  the  following  year  this 
difficulty  was  happily  got  rid  of  by  Mr.  Peel's 
bill,  which,  in  the  case  of  dissenters,  dispensed 
with  the  proclamation  of  banns,  making  the  at- 
testation of  a  magistrate,  before  whom  the  parties 
should  appear,  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  non-payment  of  chui'ch-rates  was  the  next 
subject  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  in  conflict 
with  dissenterism.  This  was  no  doubt  an  attrac- 
tive doctrine  for  many  who  cared  little  for  the 
distinctions  of  creeds  and  sects,  by  which  pay- 
ment could  be  withheld  and  money  saved  upon 
purely  conscientious  principles;  and  accordingly, 
in  several  large  towns,  especially  in  Sheflield  and 
Manchester,  the  payment  of  church-rates  had 
ceased,  while  the  law  was  insufficient  to  enforce 
it.  To  meet  this  deficiency  in  time  to  coiue,  and 
especially  to  conciliate  the  dissenters,  a  plan  was 
proposed  in  1837  by  Mr.  Spring  Eice,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  It  w^as,  to  take  the 
wdiole  property  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chap- 
tei's  out  of  their  hands,  and  consign  it  to  the 
guardianship  of  a  commission,  by  whose  manage- 
ment such  improvement  might  be  ettected,  that 
after  these  dignitaries  were  sufficiently  paid, 
enough  would  be  saved  for  tl^e  purposes  of  churclu 
rates.  It  was  no  wonder  if  at  such  a  projiosal 
the  hierarchy  were  indignant ;  it  would  not  only 
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commence  a  spoliation  of  the  church  that  might 
go  on  uncliecked,  but  reduce  its  chief  function- 
aries to  a  state  of  pupihige  that  wouhl  lower 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large. 
Accordingly,  in  the  lords,  the  prelates,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  pro- 
tested earnestly  against  the  proposal,  which,  after 
a  very  animated  debate,  was  defeated.  That  such 
a  proposal,  however,  should  have  been  made,  and 
from  such  a  quarter,  was  proof  of  the  critical 
])Osition  of  the  state  church,  and  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  by  its  opponents. 

After  this  there  was  a  temporary  hill  in  the 
conflict  between  the  two  great  parties,  and  in  the 
interval  a  measure  of  general  benefit  was  brought 
forward,  upon  which  all  parties  could  be  in  full 
accordance.  It  was  the  extension  of  the  means 
of  spiritual  instruction,  which  were  still  found 
to  have  fallen  greatly  short  of  the  increase  of  the 
])opulation.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1843  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  he  proposed  a  relief  of  the  evil  by  the  en- 
dowment of  additional  ministers,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  livings,  to  the  amount  in  all 
of  £48,000  per  annum.  From  what  source  this 
money  was  to  be  raised  was  a  ticklish  question, 
considering  the  jealousy  with  which  every  grant 
to  the  church  was  watched;  but  for  this  ditticidty 
Sir  Robert  had  so  carefully  provided,  that  his 
plan  was  received  with  general  acquiescence. 
He  proposed  that  tiie  sum  in  question  should  be 
derived,  ]>artly  from  the  retrenchments  which 
had  been  made  upon  the  large  or  superfluous 
livings  in  the  church,  and  jiartly  from  Queen 
Anne's  bounty  for  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings.  The  annual  sum  of  £48,000,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged, bore  but  a  small  ]iroportion  to  the 
necessit}'  of  the  case,  and  the  jiurjjose  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  but  it  was  anticipated  that  this 
government  movement  would  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  private  and  individual  benevolence, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  the  government  grant  for 
church  extension,  by  which  tlie  original  sum 
might  be  more  than  doubled.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
proposal  was  ]iassed  with  cordial  unanimity. 

In  the  following  year  the  dissenters  entered 
once  more  into  the  field,  and  with  a  grievance 
which  was  generally  thought  deserving  of  redress. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
before  the  Puritan  sj)iritof  England  had  de)iarted 
or  merged  into  new  forms.  Lady  Hewley  had  be- 
queathed several  benefactions  to  chapels  of  Cal- 
vinistic  Independents,  for  the  comfortable  main- 
tenance of  their  ministers  in  all  time  coming.  But 
the  Calvinism  of  these  chapels  had  slowly  and 
insensibly  dwindled  into  Socinianism,  and  Uni- 
tarian instead  of  Calvinistic  preachers  occupied 
their  ]nd)iits,  and  availed  themselves  without 
scruj)le  of  those  comfortable  endowments  which 


had  been  left  for  the  support  of  a  very  different 
kind  of  instruction.  The  period,  however,  for 
such  passive  endurance  had  gone  by ;  the  awak- 
ening of  the  different  religious  communities, 
which  had  been  going  on  during  the  eai'lier  part 
of  this  century,  had  roused  both  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and 
their  interests ;  and  they  found  that  their  best- 
endowed  charges  were  occupied  by  clergymen 
who,  tinder  the  orthodox  name  of  Presbyterians, 
inculcated  the  doctrines  of  Arius  and  Socinus. 
There  could  be  also  no  mistake  about  the  matter, 
as  the  tenets  of  these  heresiarchs  were  boldly 
jireached  without  concealment  or  reservation.  A 
j^rosecution  was  accordingly  commenced  for  the 
dislodgment  of  these  ]iastors,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  endowments  to  the  ])urposesof  the  original 
founder;  but  the  difficult}'  of  arraigning  a  heresy, 
and  tlie  proverbial  delays  of  the  law,  together 
with  the  sanction  derived  from  the  prescriptive 
right  of  possession,  were  so  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  occupants,  that  after  fourteen  j-ears  of  litiga- 
tion, they  still  held  their  places.  Nothing  less 
than  an  act  of  parliament  could  decide  the  con- 
troversy, and  accordingly,  in  1844,  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Loi'ds  by  the  lord- 
chancellor,  for  "  confirming  the  ])Ossession  of  re- 
ligious endowments  in  the  hands  of  dissenters," 
while  the  specific  object  Mas  to  ascertain  to  which 
of  the  two  contending  parties  Lady  Hewley's 
bequests  rightly  belonged.  To  settle  all  such 
cases  for  the  i)resent,  and  jirevent  their  recurrence 
in  future,  the  bill  proposed  to  vest  the  projierty 
belonging  to  voluntary  endowments  of  dis.senting 
chapels  in  the  hands  of  that  comnninity  by  which 
it  had  been  held  for  the  preceding  twenty  years. 
In  favour  of  this  measure  it  was  argued  that  sects 
changed  their  forms  and  oj)inioiis  through  lapse 
of  time,  so  that  it  was  often  difticult  after  half  a 
century  to  identify  them,  and  that  a  twenty 
years'  possession  was  in  such  doubtful  cases  the 
best  right  of  occupancy.  By  such  a  conclusion 
the  jnirpose  of  the  original  donor  was  nothing, 
and  the  ilifference  between  the  creeds  of  Calvin 
and  Socinus  a  thing  too  minute  to  be  detected  ! 
Notwithstanding  a  very  keen  opposition  in  both 
houses,  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  endowed  churches  became  the  jiroperty 
of  the  present  occupants.  The  dissentei*s  were 
indignant  at  such  a  conclusion,  and  denounced 
it  as  a  measure  for  giving  undue  favour  and  jmli- 
tical  support  to  the  Unitarian.s. 

These  contentions  between  the  two  chief  por- 
tions of  English  Protestantism  might  have  been 
carried  to  gi-eater  lengths,  and  attended  with 
more  deplorable  results,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  aggressions  and  advance  of  tlieir  common 
enemy.  But  since  the  ]iassing  of  Catholic  eman- 
cijiation,  which  the  Papists  of  Britain  had  ac- 
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cepted  as  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  conces- 
sions, their  demands  had  become  more  exorbi- 
tant, and  their  pretensions  more  menacing  than 
ever,  while  government  liaving  committed  itself 
in  the  first  instance  by  yielding,  was  obligeil 
to  continue  in  the  same  course  of  conciliation. 
Such  was  especially  the  case  in  1845,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  brought  forward  his  bill  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  endowment  of  the  Maynooth  col- 
lege. The  demand  was  a  signal  to  all  classes  of 
Protestants  to  forget  for  a  while  their  minor 
differences,  and  unite  against  the  common  dan- 
ger; and  accordingly  churchman  and  dissenter 
met  on  one  common  field,  and  agitated  against 
the  measure  with  equal  cordiality.  But  strong 
though  they  were  in  their  union,  they  were  un- 
able to  withstand  the  progress  of  that  concilia- 
tory s])irit  which  was  now  the  great  political 
principle  of  the  day,  backed  also  as  it  was  by 
some  of  the  best  of  both  parties,  who  measured 
the  aims  of  Popery  by  the  standard  of  their  own 
moderation  and  sense  of  justice.  The  Maynooth 
grant  was  therefore  passed,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  detailed  in  a  preceding  chapter; 
and  as  a  state  endowment  of  Popery,  it  i-emained 
a  fruitful  ground  for  opposition  and  protest,  on 
which  all  other  classes  of  religionists  could  be  at 
one.  Accordingly,  the  subject  has  continued  to 
be  a  theme  of  parliamentary  overture  and  popu- 
lar petition  to  the  present  hour. 

But  if  anything  could  tend  to  reconcile  church- 
men and  dissenters,  and  make  them  forgetful  for 
a  while  of  their  mutual  feuds,  it  was  the  great 
Popish  aggression  of  1850.  In  this  case,  the 
Roman  conclave,  forgetful  of  its  wonted  caution, 
and  trusting  too  much  in  the  conciliatory  spirit 
of  our  government,  ventured  to  parcel  out  Eng- 
land into  twelve  Popish  episcopal  sees,  as  if  the 
kini^dom  had  already  been  wholly  recovered  to 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  Rome.  This  was  a 
home  appeal  to  the  state  itself,  and  to  the  politi- 
cal forbearance  upon  the  subject  of  religious 
differences  on  which  our  statesmen  had  placed 
such  confidence :  it  was  a  sudden  flash  of  light- 
ning by  which  the  gulf  was  revealed,  towai'ds 
which  they  had  been  so  contentedly  marching. 
It  was  now  time  both  for  religionists  and  poli- 
ticians to  unite  when  chui'ch  and  state  alike 
were  thus  rudely  assailed,  and  our  civil  as  well 
as  religious  liberties  proscribed  by  one  and  the 
same  Papal  bull.  Accordingly,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  afi'air  of  yesterday,  we  can  vividly  remem- 
ber the  universal  national  indignation  that  was 
roused  at  the  insult— the  cordiality  with  which 
every  class,  party,  and  sect  arrayed  themselves 
as  one  compact  Protestant  phalanx  against  it 
— and  the  lubricous  softness  and  dexterity  with 
which  Popery  receded,  and  wound  itself  out  of 
its  dangerous  position.     But  is  the  attempt  con- 


clusively abandoned  ?  Or  does  the  infallible 
church  relinquish  a  claim  which  she  has  once 
advanced,  and  attempted  to  reduce  to  action  ? 
These  are  questions  that  still  continue  to  agitate 
the  heart  of  British  Protestantism;  and  if  they 
can  only  make  it  more  wary  of  future  danger, 
and  more  anxious  for  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit 
of  Christian  union  among  its  own  discordant 
members,  this  frustrated  attempt  of  Romish 
usurpation  will  yet  prove  one  of  the  best  of 
national  benefits  to  Britain. 

Amidst  the  raj)id  increase  of  dissenterism,  and 
its  growing  hostility  to  establishments,  an  ap- 
preliension  had  been  growing  during  the  present 
period  that  the  bond  of  connection  between  church 
and  state  would  at  no  very  distant  period  be  dis- 
solved. But  this  was  a  consummation  which  the 
friends  of  the  Established  church  could  not  con- 
template without  alarm,  and  to  avert  it  every 
expedient  was  suggested,  while  not  a  few  hatl 
been  adopted.  This  was  manifested  in  a  more 
tolerant  and  conciliatory  spirit  towards  the  dis- 
senters ;  the  stricter  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  a 
moi-e  careful  discharge  of  their  duties ;  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  higher  salaries  of  the  church, 
and  the  increase  of  the  means  of  spiritual  instruc- 
tion. But  still  it  was  felt  as  if  these  remedies 
were  in  vain — as  if  the  inundation  was  still  ad- 
vancing that  would  sweep  away  the  barriers  of 
state  protection,  and  reduce  all  parties  of  religion 
to  one  common  level.  Among  the  various  expe- 
dients suggested  for  the  protection  of  the  church 
a  very  common  one  was  that  of  Convocation,  in 
which  the  clergy  assembled  should  meet,  not  in 
empty  form  as  hitherto,  but  for  permanent  sit- 
tings, and  with  full  power  to  legislate  for  the 
church  in  whatever  its  interests  were  concerned. 
But  this  impermm  in  imperio  was  too  terrible 
for  statesmen  to  contemplate ;  it  would  be  a 
meeting  before  which  even  the  "  omnipotence  of 
parliament"  would  stand  rebuked,  and  in  no  long 
time  might  grow  into  a  conclave  as  irresponsible 
and  arbitrary  as  that  of  Rome  itself.  Nor  were 
even  the  most  anxious  of  the  clergy  less  averse 
to  such  a  measure.  Independently  of  the  invi- 
dious position  in  which  it  would  place  them  witli 
relation  to  the  state  on  one  hand  and  the  com- 
munity on  the  other,  it  would  revive  into  fresh 
vigour  all  that  contrariety  of  opinion  and  all 
those  controversies  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
church  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Notwith- 
standing these  considerations,  Loi'd  Redesdale 
ventured  in  1851  to  introduce  into  the  House  of 
Lords  a  motion  for  the  "  renewal  of  the  synodical 
action  of  the  church  by  the  revival  of  convoca- 
tion." As  might  be  expected,  the  proposal  haxd 
not  the  slightest  chance  against  the  arguments 
that  were  brought  against  it,  and  it  failed  ac- 
cordingly.   The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke 
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the  mind  of  the  more  considerate  of  the  clergy 
on  this  occasion.  He  feared  that  such  a  revival 
of  convocation  would  only  revive  dissension  and 
conti'oversy.  If  the  assembling  of  convocation, 
he  added,  were  to  end  in  reconciling  some  con- 
flicting rubrics,  or  in  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
others,  the  i-esult  would  be  little  worth  the  cost. 
Thus  far  you  would  disappoint;  go  farther  and 
you  would  excite.  In  stating  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  Church  of  England  as  it  now 
existed,  his  grace  also  said  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years  it  had  founded  a  thousand  new 
parishes  at  home,  and  established  twenty  new 
episcopal  sees  in  our  colonies  aljroad. 

But  even  more  dangerous  than  the  avowed 
antagonism  of  Popery  and  the  hostile  attacks  of 
dissenterism,  wjis  the  I'ise  of  a  party  within  the 
chui'ch  itself  that  divided  the  best  of  its  members, 
and  threatened  to  rend  the  whole  fabric  asunder. 
We  allude  to  that  innovation  which,  under  the 
name  of  Tractarianism  or  Puseyism,  had  its 
origin  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
period;  which  continued  to  grow  from  year  to 
year  in  strength,  numbers,  and  importance;  and 
which  attracts  notice  and  excites  alarm  even  at 
the  present  hour. 

The  divisions  of  Protestantism  so  prevajent  in 
England,  the  land  of  universal  toleration,  had 
tended  from  the  beginning  to  unsettle  the  faith 
of  the  weak  or  the  inquiring,  and  throw  them 
into  that  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  an  infal- 
lible church  is  welcomed  as  a  relief.  But  although 
Popery  was  at  hand  to  receive  them,  they  recoiled 
from  such  an  alternative,  well  knowing  the  price 
it  exacted  and  the  odium  to  which  it  wouKl  sub- 
ject them,  so  that  the  convei-sions  from  the 
Church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome  had  hitherto 
been  few  and  of  small  accoujit.  Wliile  matters 
were  in  this  condition,  a  body  of  clergymen  at 
Oxford,  with  Dr,  Pusey,  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  universitv,  at  their  head,  began  to  publish  a 
series  of  pamphlets,  under  the  title  of  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times,"  which  were  continued  at  short 
but  irregular  intervals  until  1841;  and  as  these 
pi'oductions  were  written  by  men  of  high  name, 
and  were  distinguished  by  great  learning,  talent, 
and  eloquence,  they  arrested  attention,  and  were 
very  widely  circulated.  The  opinions  which  at 
first  they  announced  were  sufficiently  startling; 
but  as  they  went  onward,  they  increased  in  bold- 
ness, and  inculcated  a  creed  that  was  neither 
Protestantism  nor  Popery,  but  a  compound  of 
both,  laying  claim  alternately  to  the  iude))end- 
ence  of  the  former  and  the  infallibility  of  the 
latter.  During  the  eight  years  of  tlieir  continu- 
ance, ninety  of  these  tracts  appeared,  and  a  party 
in  the  church  was  formed,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Tractarians,  Anglo-Catholics,  or  Pusey- 
ites,  was  numbered  by  thousiuids.     But  it  was 


not  by  tracts  alone  that  the  principles  of  this 
new  creed  were  inculcated:  they  were  also  illus- 
trated by  novels,  by  poems,  by  poetry  and  archi- 
tecture— by  every  means  that  could  convey  them 
into  high  places,  and  make  them  alluring  to  all 
who  were  of  refined  taste  and  sensitive  tempera- 
ment. The  progressive  growth  of  the  S3'stem, 
its  character  under  its  full  development,  and  the 
modes  by  which  it  was  recommended,  were  no- 
thing more,  perhaps,  than  an  undesigned  and  un- 
calculated  result;  but  had  it  been  a  crafty  device 
of  the  Jesuits  themselves  to  bring  back  souls  by 
whatever  means  to  Rome,  it  would  have  been 
accounted  a  masterj)iece  of  Jesuitism.  For  how- 
ever alluring  it  was  at  first,  and  however  com- 
plete in  appearance,  it  was  soon  discovered  by 
many  of  its  converts  to  be  only  a  compromise, 
and  having  gone  thus  far,  they  felt  as  if  consist- 
ency required  them  to  complete  the  journey.  It 
became  accoi'dingly  a  sort  of  half-way  house,  in 
which  the  pilgrims  made  only  a  temporary  so- 
journ ;  and  the  nvmibers  that  went  onward  from 
it  to  Popery,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity, 
caused  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  result. 
The  eyes  of  the  public  were  opened,  and  an  outcry 
so  loud  was  raised  against  the  movement  that  an 
answer  was  necessary;  and  in  1830,  Dr.  Pusey, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  which  he 
published,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  tracts  had  no  such  tendency,  being 
fitted  rather  to  check  the  progress  of  ultra-Pro- 
testantism, than  support  tlie  cause  of  Pojjery. 
But  the  contrary  of  this  continued  to  be  mani- 
fested by  the  numerous  secessions  to  Romanism, 
which  were  still  on  the  increase;  and  the  young 
students  designed  for  the  church  who  had  em- 
braced Anglo-Catholicism,  felt  that  they  could 
not  take  ordei-s  by  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  consistently  with  their  present  opinions. 
Tiiis  was  bringing  matters  to  too  conclusive  an 
issue,  and  to  satisfy  the  conscientious  misgivings 
of  such  pei-sons,  Mr.  Newman  published  Tract 
90  of  the  series,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  an  Anglo-Catholic  might  suViscribe 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  without  an}'  religious 
inconsistency.  But  it  was  an  attempt  to  prove 
too  much;  the  university  condemned  the  tract; 
and  jniblic  feeling  was  so  strong  that  the  series 
was  discontinued.  Mr.  Newman  himself  also 
refuted  his  own  statements,  and  showed  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  comjiromise,  by  seceding 
in  1845  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  example 
which  was  followed  in  the  coui-se  of  a  few  months 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  whom  the  tracts  had 
infected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  new  Oxford 
school. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  deny  or  conceal  the 
,  Romish  tendencies  of  Puseyism,  and  accordingly 
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from  this  period  those  who  held  such  ojtinions 
;iud  still  ret;iiiied  their  livings  adopted  a  more 
open  coarse  of  action.  Not  satisfied  with  preach- 
ing the  doctrines,  they  also  introduced  the  forms 


Hev.  Dr.  Pusey. — -Fi-um  a  print  entitled  a  Recollection. 

of  Popery,  and  lighted  candles  ujioii  the  altars; 
bowing  before  the  cross  and  using  the  sign  of  it, 
the  intonation  of  the  church  service,  and  preach- 
ing in  a  surplice  were  introduced,  under  the  plea, 
either  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
earliest  and  purest  period  of  our  Reformation, 
or  that  they  were  in  themselves  decent  and  edify- 
ing, and  conformable  to  the  general  ])ractice  of 
Christendom.  Moreover,  in  the  repairing  of  old 
chui'ches  and  the  building  of  new,  a  devout, 
scrupulous  adherence  was  manifested  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  medieval  religious  architecture,  and 
no  building  was  regarded  as  the  house  of  God 
unless  it  was  a  gospel  of  stone  and  lime — a 
revival  of  the  devotional  structures,  with  their 
quaint  allegorical  ornaments,  that  had  taught  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  days  of  the 
earliest  Plantagenets.  Tliese  were  startling  in- 
novations; but  the  remissness  of  the  prelates  had 
been  still  more  strange,  for  tliey  either  had  looked 
on  in  utter  silence  or  protested  against  them  in 
little  more  than  a  whisper.  But  in  LS45,  when 
the  evil  had  grown  to  a  height,  and  tcderation  was 
no  longer  a  virtue,  the  Archbishoj)  of  t Canterbury 
issued  a  letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  pro- 
vince, requesting  them  to  beware  of  introducing 
changes  without  the  general  acquiescence  of  the 
]>eople,  and  warning  them  of  the  risk  of  division 
from  any  such  attempts.  A  check  was  the  con- 
sequence; but,  owing  to  the  gentle  style  of  the 
letter,  the  interruption  was  only  partial  and  tem- 
porary— the  tide  rallied  and  returned  in  full 
strength;  and  not  only  several  congregations  in 
Vol.  IV. 


the  country,  but  some  of  the  richer  ones  in  Lon- 
don, adopted  those  Anglo-Catholic  practices  which 
the  Primate  of  all  England  had  condemned. 

A  more  decisive  stand,  originating  in  a  jier- 
sonal  grievance,  was  made  in  1847.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Gorhani  had  been  ])resented  to  the  living  of 
Branqiford-Speke,  induction  to  which  was  refused 
him  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  because  in  a  length- 
ened examination,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  baj)- 
tism,  he  had  refused  to  assent  to  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration.  Mr.  Gorham  apjiealed 
to  the  court  of  archives,  but  there  the  prelate's 
decision  was  contirnied,  upon  which  the  case  was 
ti'ansfeiTed  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  who,  after  considerable  delay  and  dis- 
cussion, reversed,  at  the  beginning  of  1850,  the 
decision  of  the  inferior  court.  This  was  a  dis- 
couraging blow  to  the  Anglo-Catholics,  and  a 
large  secession  followed,  so  that  during  that  and 
the  following  year,  nearly  one  hundred  clergy- 
men abandoned  the  church  and  went  over  to  the 
Romish  communion.  Previously,  the  example  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  Disruption  had 
awoke  among  them  the  inquiry  as  to  how  far  civil 
authority,  and  es]jecially  the  right  of  the  crown, 
extendeel  in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church;  but  the  question  assumed 
double  vigour  in  consequence  of  this  decision  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham.  Hence  the  motion  for 
the  revival  of  convocation  and  the  exercise  of 
syuodical  action  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1851,  of  which  mention  has  been  already  made. 
The  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  as  head  of  the 
English  church  is  still  the  subject  of  Puseyite 
controversy;  and  while  this  party  are  opposed  to 
it,  they  feel  that  by  remaining  in  the  church 
they  acknowledge  that  supremacy,  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  This 
they  endeavour  to  avoid  by  declaring  that  their 
submission  is  under  the  saving  clause  "  as  far  as 
is  jjermitted  by  the  law  of  Christ."  But  the  law- 
knows  no  such  exception,  and  allows  of  no  mental 
reservations,  and  a  royal  edict  would  give  them 
no  alternative  but  submission  or  secession.  In 
the  meantime  the  couti'oversy  still  goes  onward, 
and  the  party  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  in 
boldness;  but  as  fast  as  accessions  are  made  to 
it  the  increase  is  balanced  by  an  equal  jn-oportion 
of  members  who  leave  its  equivocal  comimmiou 
for  that  of  Rome. 

Of  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglo-Catholics,  as 
they  are  given  in  the  Oxford  tracts  and  num- 
erous publications  of  the  party,  a  short  sketch 
will  suffice.  Their  avowed  aim  was  to  bring- 
back  the  Protestant  church  both  in  doctrine  and 
practice  to  a  comi)lete  harmony  with  Scripture 
and  the  Anti-Nieene  fathers,  and  reject  every- 
thing which  had  accumulated  since  the  first 
Nicean  couu<;il  in  A.D.  325.  Here,  therefoi-e, 
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Scripture  alone  was  not  recognized  as  the  test 
and  standai'd  of  religious  truth  :  on  the  contrary, 
early  tradition  was  admitted  as  an  equal  autho- 
rity; and  instead  of  conceding  the  right  of  pri- 
vate interpretation  to  every  individual,  they 
bound  him  to  receive  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
solely  as  it  was  held,  or  said  to  be  held,  dui-iug 
the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity.  "Catho- 
lic tradition,"  as  one  of  the  tracts  explains  it, 
"teaches  revealed  truth,  Sci-ipture  proves  it; 
Scripture  is  the  document  of  faith,  tradition  the 
witness  of  it;  the  true  creed  is  the  Catholic  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  or  scripturally  proved 
tradition;  Scripture  by  itself  teaches  mediately 
and  proves  decisively;  tradition  by  itself  proves 
negatively  and  teaches  positively;  Scripture  and 
tradition  taken  together  are  the  joint  rule  of 
faith."  In  this  way,  as  only  the  learned  in 
theology  have  access  to  tradition,  tlie  clergy  would 
exclusively  become  the  authoritative  exponents 
of  Scripture,  and  dictators  of  the  popular  faith. 
In  this  way,  also,  from  such  a  remote,  unsatis- 
factory, and  contradictory  source,  the  germ  of 
every  subsequent  corruption  in  the  Christian 
church  can  be  easily  derived,  whether  for  ritual 
or  doctrine.  As  the  clergy  were  to  be  invested 
with  such  extraordinary  power,  it  wa»  neces- 
sary to  find  for  them  a  divine  commission  ; 
and  this  was  done  by  the  doctrine  of  aposto- 
lical succession.  "Our  ordinations,"  says  Dr. 
Hook,  "descend  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  apostles  of  circumcision  and  of  the 
Gentiles.  Tliese  great  ajiostles  successively  or- 
dained Linus,  Cletus,  and  Clement,  Bishops  of 
Rome;  and  the  apostolical  succession  was  regu- 
larly eontinueil  from  them  to  Celestine,  Gregory, 
and  Vitalianus,  who  ordaine<l  Patrick  bishop  of 
the  Irish,  and  Augustine  and  Theodore  for  the 
English.  And  from  those  times  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  valid  ordinations  has  carried  down  the 
ajjostolical  succession  in  our  churches  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  is  not  a  bisho]),  priest,  or  deacon 
among  us  who  may  nut,  if  he  please,  trace  his 
spiritual  descent  from  Peter  and  Paul."  By 
this  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  apostulical  succes- 
sion, which  ecclesiastical  history  fails  to  estab- 
lish, and  which  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of 
our  churchmen  had  gladly  abandoned,  the  cleri- 
cal claims  to  an  authoritative  right  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  was  established,  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  Puseyism,  while  all  other  churches, 
exce|it  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  English, 
were  thrown  (h^wn  to  the  level  of  mere  schisms, 
and  branded  as  heretical. 

Another  great  source  of  clerical  authority  was 
the  ]>ower  of  the  sacraments  as  inculcated  by  the 
Anglo-Catholic  teachers.  The  etticacy  of  these 
sacraments  to  ])rocure  divine  grace  and  insure 
salvation  w;is  inherent,   they  alleged,  in  them- 


selves; but  to  possess  this  efficacj'-,  they  must  be 
administered  by  a  priest  who  could  lay  claim  to 
the  apostolical  succession.  Thus  the  eucharist, 
when  administered  by  the  hand  of  such  a  clergy- 
man, was  in  itself  a  communication  of  every 
spiritual  benefit,  which,  if  given  by  another, 
would  only  be  an  unmeaning  ceremony  or  a 
downright  profanation.  But  to  invest  the  euchar- 
ist with  this  mysterious  power,  it  was  necessary 
for  Puseyism  to  have  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  ;  and  this  accordingly  was 
done  by  the  Oxford  tractarians  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  controversy.  They  boasted  of  their  church 
as  being  the  sole  depository  of  the  body  of  Christ 
to  his  people,  and  Dr.  Pusey  alluded  to  their  clergy 
as  "intrusted  with  the  awful  jirivilege  of  making 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  This,  however,  was 
felt  to  be  dangerous  language  in  a  Protestant 
church,  and  from  clergymen  holding  its  appoint- 
ments, so  that  a  ])hraseology  was  adopted,  by  which 
the  doctrine  might  be  rendered  less  specific  and 
repidsive.  Accordingly,  they  stated  that  the  body 
of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  although  really  jn-eseut, 
is  so  only  spiritually  and  after  a  transcendental 
manner,  and  not  with  the  material  qualities  of  a 
body,  or  with  "  bones  and  sinews,";\s  the  Council  of 
j  Trent  has  asserted.  But  disguise  the  subject  as 
they  might  by  obscure  words  and  unintelligible 
distinctions,  their  sacrament  Wiis  a  mass  in  which 
the  real  presence  was  contained,  and  to  which 
the  power  of  salvation  was  attributed.  Another 
doctrine  of  Puseyism  in  connection  with  the 
sacraments,  was  that  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
in  which  the  graces  bestowed  by  the  "  baptism 
of  the  Spirit"  are  attributed  to  that  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  water.  "  Whosoever  has  been 
I  baptized,"  says  one  of  the  tracts  on  this  subject, 
'  "was  thereby  incorporated  into  Christ."  "Our 
'  life  in  C'hrist  Jesus  begins,  when  we  are  by  bap- 
tism made  membei-s  of  Christ  and  children  of 
God."  "  Baptism  is  the  channel  through  which 
God  bestows  justification,  and  faith  is  the  quality 
through  which  we  receive  it."' 

Such  were  the  principal  doctrines  of  Puseyism 
as   the    system   continued    to   expand,    until    it 
touched  so  closely  the  confines  of  Popery,  that 
it   was   difficult    to  distinguish    where   the  one 
ended  and  the  other  commenced;   and  in  this 
manner  a  preparation  w;ts  made  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  passive  and  negative  system  of  belief 
!  into  one  that  was  active  and  ])ositive.     But  while 
I  so  learned  and  so  logical  a  creed  was  rising  into 
existence  in  the  halls  of  Oxford,  the  seat  of  Greek 
erudition,   patristic    study,  and  meilieval  taste, 
another,  equally  remarkable  but  for  its  opposite 
qualities  of  simplicity  and  nakedness,  was  com- 
j  mencing   its  exi.stence  in   the  illiterate   seaport 

j       '  FaUh*  of  th(  Wnrld,  in  the  article  "  Aiiglo  Catholic,"  by  the 
Rev   J.  G.-inlner,  M.D. 
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town  of  Plymouth.  We  allude  to  the  sect  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  locality  in  which  they  first 
appeared,  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren.  This  was  in  1830,  and  in 
twenty  years  they  had  so  greatly  increased,  that 
they  numbered  132  places  of  worship,  and  GOOO 
or  7000  adherents.  This  indeed  gives  but  a 
small  proportion  for  each  congregation,  but  the 
smallness  of  these  congi-egational  groups  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  character  of  their  simple 
polity,  which  is  favourable  to  the  assembling  of 
little  communities  for  social  worship,  rather  than 
crowds  for  an  imposing  ritual,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  well-trained  eloquence.  In  doctrine, 
the  Plymouth  Brethren  hold  several  of  those  ex- 
treme opinions  which  were  so  prevalent  among 
some  of  the  sectaries  during  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth.  All  articles,  creeds,  and  con- 
fessions they  regard  as  a  denial  of  the  suffici- 
ency of  Scriptui'e ;  a  regular  ministry  and  an 
established  ritual  they  denounce  as  a  refusal  of 
the  all-sufliicient  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
All  believers,  they  allege,  ai'e  a  spiritual  priest- 
hood, and  every  brother  who  possesses  the  gift 
of  preaching  is  not  only  authorized,  but  also 
bound  to  exercise  it  for  the  edification  of  the 
church.  In  their  meetings,  therefoi^e,  any  one 
who  believes  himself  prompted  by  the  Spirit  may 
freely  address  the  assembly,  and  should  any  one 
conceive  himself  so  gifted  as  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  preaching,  he  must  do  it  on  his 
own  spiritual  responsibility,  and  exercise  his 
office  without  appointment  or  ordination.  Being 
thiis  indejiendent  of  a  regular  ministry,  the  sac- 
raments of  Baptism  and  the  Ijord's  Supper  are 
administered  among  them  by  lay  brethren,  and 
the  last  is  observed  among  them  once  a  week. 
As  may  be  exjjected  from  the  foregoing  account, 
their  idea  of  a  Christian  church  is  not  that  of  an 
ecclesiastical  organization,  but  a  religious  union 
and  bi'otherhood — a  body  \inited  under  one  spi- 
ritual head.  With  this  simple  polity,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Quakers,  they  combine  cer- 
tain practical  doctrines  which,  under  a  vitiated 
state  of  society,  would  be  certain  to  lead  to  un- 
happy practical  results.  They  allege,  that  as  all 
true  believers  have  been  delivered  by  Christ  from 
the  law  as  a  rule  of  life,  the  preaching  of  the  law 
to  such  is  worthless  legalism,  and  a  denial  of  that 
perfect  work  by  which  Christ  has  made  his 
people  free.  They  also  maintain  that,  being  in 
a  state  of  grace  already,  a  Christian  has  no  need 
to  ask  for  blessings  which  he  has  already  i^e- 
ceived,  but  only  for  an  increase  of  them.  These 
doctrines,  and  the  completely  republican  charac- 
ter of  their  church  government,  have  not  only 
considerably  increased  the  numbers  of  the  com- 
munity in  England  since  the  census  given  in  1851, 
but  have  been  favourably  received  in  America; 


and  in  that  congenial  soil,  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
from  the  ra]>id  growth  of  their  cause,  appear  to 
have  found  their  best  resting-place  and  home. 

While  Piiseyism  had  been  s])ringing  up  in  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  a 
similar  system,  with  an  equally  Romish  tendency, 
was  originating  in  the  Scottish  church.  Its  first 
manifestations,  which  appeared  in  the  parish  of 
Row,  and  the  town  of  Poi't-Glasgow,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  occasioned  it  to  be  called  the  Row 
heresy ;  while  its  pretensions,  which  aimed  at 
the  infallible  interpretation  of  prophecy,  the  gift 
of  tongues,  and  the  working  of  miracles,  were  a 
source  not  only  of  great  popular  attractiveness, 
but  of  wild  fanatical  excess.  The  delusion,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  confined  to  silly  women  ;  and 
on  account  of  such  supporters,  as  well  as  from 
the  overstrained  fervour  of  its  absurdities,  it 
would  have  been  confined  to  its  own  narrow 
locality,  and  soon  have  died  out,  had  it  not  been 
adopted  by  a  heresiarch  whose  talents  and  repu- 
tation were  fitted  to  give  it  publicity.  This  was 
the  celebrated  Edward  Irving,  who,  after  delight- 
ing by  his  pulpit  eloquence  the  British  metro- 
polis, where  he  had  been  settled  towards  the 
close  of  the  preceding  period,  was  now  astonish- 
ing it  by  his  daring  and  heretical  theories.  Num- 
bei's  of  his  excited  followers,  on  hearing  of  the 
movement  on  the  Clyde,  hurried  to  the  spot,  to 
examine  the  portent,  and  judge  of  its  reality  ; 
and  as  they  had  been  previously  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  miracles,  they  quickly  caught  the 
infection,  and  hurried  back  to  London,  to  com- 
municate it  to  their  fellow-worshippers.  And 
strange  was  the  exhibition  now  aff'orded  by  Mr. 
Irving's  congregation  that  assembled  at  the  Scots 
Church  in  Regent  Square  !  The  religious  services 
were  interrupted  by  the  harangues  of  the  in- 
spired ;  women  started  up  and  in  strange  tones 
poured  forth  a  jargon  of  words  which  none  could 
understand,  but  which  were  assumed  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  same  power  that  had  imparted  the 
gift  of  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  even 
the  lame  were  commanded  to  walk,  and  the  dead 
to  rise  to  life,  by  those  confident  thaumaturgists, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  non-compliance  of 
their  patients,  and  in  whom  want  of  faith  alone, 
they  declared,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
And  of  all  the  deluded  none  exceeded  Mr.  Irving 
himself,  whose  morbid  intellect  it  inspired  with 
fresh  activity,  and  to  whose  eloquence  it  fur- 
nished a  new  and  exciting  theme.  The  latter 
days,  he  declared,  had  come ;  the  miraculous 
powers  of  the  church  were  restored ;  the  mil- 
lennium itself  was  at  hand.  But  the  Church  of 
Scotland  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  unsound- 
ness of  his  preaching,  and  the  extravagant  dis- 
plays of  his  congregation ;  and  in  1830  he  was 
deposed  from  his  local  euro  as  minister  of  the 
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Scots  Cburcli  in  Regent  Sqiiai-e  b}'^  tlie  presbytery 
of  London,  and  finally,  in  1833,  from  his  staml- 
ing  as  an  ordained  minister,  l)y  the  presbj^tei-y 
of  his  native  Annan.    For  these  exclusions,  how- 
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ever,  Mr.  Irving  cared  little,  surrounded  as  he 
was  by  prophets  and  pro)ihete.s.ses,  who  were  of 
liigher  account  with  him  than  presbyteries  and 
general  a.sserablies;  ami  on  liis  expulsion  from 
Regent  Square  he  betook  himself  to  a  building 
in  Newman  Street,  which  his  people  had  fitted 
up  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  where  he  organ- 
ized his  congregation  into  a  separate  anil  distinct 
church.  They  were  now  placed  under  a  fourfold 
ministry  of  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
jiastors,  Mr.  Irving  himself  being  ordained  as 
tlie  angel  of  the  church  of  Newman  Street.  In 
1834  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  worn  out 
by  a  life  of  intellectual  excitement,  and  the 
feverish  labours  of  his  latter  yeai-s  in  support- 
ing and  propagating  the  doctrines  of  his  new 
system.  His  followers,  who  were  numerous, 
liad  at  first  been  called  Rowites,  from  the  parish 
in  which  the  excitement  had  commenced  ;  but 
this  name,  wliich  designated  a  small  cla.ss  of 
people  who  soon  became  a.shamed  of  their  aber- 
ration, passed  into  that  of  Irvingites,  from  the 
name  of  their  great  leader:  this  title  also  was 
soon  abandoned  for  that  of  the  "Apostolic  Ca- 
tholic Church,''  which  they  claim  for  their  nu- 
merous and  influential  body,  and  by  which  they 
are  now  generally  known.  It  maj'  be  stated, 
however,  that  in  assuming  this  name  they  do  not 
claim  an  exclusive  right  to  hold  it.  They  deny 
that  they  are  sectaries  or  separatists  of  any  kind, 
and  consider  themselves  as  membei-s  of  the  one 


church  baptized  into  Christ;  while  their  great 
mission,  they  allege,  is  to  reunite  the  scattered 
members  of  the  one  true  church,  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  only  standards  of  belief  which  they 
acknowledge  are  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and 
the  Athanasian  creeds.  But  while  they  pi'ofess 
to  be  guided  by  these  in  their  intei'pretation  of 
the  Word  of  God,  they  have  a  boundless  latitude 
in  reserve,  by  the  authority  they  attribute  and 
the  credence  they  3'ield  to  the  dictates  of  their 
proj>hets,  which  they  receive  as  ius|)iration. 
They  also  believe  in  transubstantiation.and  hold 
that  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucha- 
rist  are  the  real  body  and  Idood  of  Christ.  On 
this  account  the  consecrated  elements  are  con- 
stantly kept  in  a  receptacle  or  pix  upon  the  altar, 
and  towai'ds  these  the  priests  and  people  reve- 
rently bow  on  entering  and  leaving  the  chapel. 

In  the  government  of  the  "Apostolic  Catholic 
Church,"  and  in  its  forms  of  woi^ship  as  well  as  its 
doctrines,  those  changes  have  entered  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  members  of  which 
it  was  latterly  composed,  and  the  nature  of  its 
organization.  Hence  the  disa|>pearance  of  its 
early  pre.sbyterianism,  and  the  various  phases 
it  afterwards  presented,  according  to  the  prophet 
or  the  inspiration  that  niiglit  for  the  time  pre- 
dominate. Their  first  ministiy  was  fourfohl, 
consisting  of  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  and 
]i:ustors;  and  in  the  onlination  of  a  pastor,  he 
was  first  designated  by  the  prophet,  after  which 
the  apostles  ordained  him  by  the  imposition  of 
hands.  In  this  way,  the  sentence  of  deposition 
from  the  ministerial  office  pronounced  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  on  Mr.  Irving  was  removed 
by  a  prophet,  when  the  former  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed angel  of  the  congi-egation  in  Newman 
Street.  The  same  prophetic  authority  also  de- 
creed the  appointment  of  eldei-s  and  deacons, 
the  former  being  invested  with  a  ]iriestly  chai*ac- 
rer,  and  the  latter  with  the  right  of  teaching. 
Afterwards,  in  183.3-(),  the  apostles,  twelve  in 
number,  retired  to  Albury,  to  formulate  their 
new  church,  and  after  a  year  of  study  and  dis- 
cussion they  produced  a  constitution  modelled 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  Jewish  tabernacle,  so 
as  "to  give  an  idea  of  the  true  relation  and  ad- 
justment of  the  machinery  of  the  univei-sal 
church."  This,  however,  was  still  found  insuffi- 
cient, and  in  1838  the  apostles,  by  the  command 
of  another  prophecy,  spent  two  yeai-s  in  visiting 
most  of  the  European  countries,  to  collect  from 
their  several  churches  whatever  portion  of  divine 
truth  could  be  found  valuable  in  each;  ami  in 
1844  they  again  departed  upon  a  similar  mission. 
It  was  no  wonder  therefore  if  both  in  its  ritual 
and  forms  of  worship,  this  "Apostolic  Catholic 
Church"  soon  comprised  the  varieties  of  the  East- 
ern, "Western,  and  Protestant  churches,  with  a 
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strong  infusion  from  tliose  several  se<;ts  wliieli 
arrogate  to  themselves  a  superior  and  more  direct 
heavenly  inspiration.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected also,  the  more  jiompous  and  alluring  cere- 
monial of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  obtained  the 
j)reponderance  in  these  importations,  so  that  in 
tlieir  form  of  wor.ship  the  Apostolic  Catholics 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  "  wor- 
shippers of  the  beast,"  upon  whom  Irving  until 
the  hour  of  his  death  had  never  ceased  to  pour 
such  terrible  denunciations.  Such  a  half-raeasnre 
has  produced  the  same  effect  that  a  similar  pro- 
cess has  wrought  in  Paseyism,  by  making  this 
church  a  soi't  of  resting-honse  on  the  way  to 
Rome.  Here,  howev^er,  its  transitions  have  not 
finally  terminated,  as  it  adheres  to  the  doctrine 
of  development,  at  least  in  ritualism,  and  holds 
out  to  its  people  the  prospect  of  new  rites  and 
ceremonies  raoi'e  perfect  still,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  be  revealed  to  their  prophets  and  apostles. 

After  this  explanation,  the  principal  featui'es 
in  the  public  worship  of  this  church,  as  being  of 
uncertain  dui'ation,  may  be  briefly  announced.  In 
framing  their  liturgy,  they  endeavoured  to  "com- 
bine the  excellence  of  all  preceding  liturgies;" 
and  while  it  largely  partakes  of  the  service-book 
of  England  as  well  as  that  of  Rome,  it  is  almost 
identified  with  the  latter  in  its  recognition  of  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacramental  elements;  its 
]irayers  for  the  dead;  its  intonations,  chan tings, 
and  mnsic;  its  variety  of  postures  and  evolutions. 
The  priests  and  the  numerous  sacerdotal  office- 
bearers, who  of  themselves  almost  form  a  con- 
gregation, are  distinguished  in  their  costume  by 
the  alb  and  gii-dle,  the  stole  and  chasuble,  the 
surplice,  rochette,  and  mosette,  according  to  their 
offices  and  the  functions  to  be  performed;  while 
a  latitude  is  still  given  to  the  inspired  men  and 
women  of  the  congregation  to  break  forth  upon 
the  service  with  whatever  divine  revelation  may 
at  the  moment  be  vouchsafed  to  them.  Like 
the  Puseyites  also,  they  attach  great  importance 
to  symbolical  representations  ;  and  therefore 
while  the  walls  of  their  churches  are  plentifully 
adoi'ned  with  riclily  painted  texts  and  allego- 
rical figures,  they  have  two  lights  burning  upon 
the  altar,  to  indicate  the  divine  light  by  the  in- 
stitution of  prophets  and  apostles,  and  seven 
before  the  altar,  to  represent  the  divine  light 
coTumunicated  through  the  sevenfold  eldership; 
while  the  incense  which  is  burned  during  prayer, 
is  to  remind  the  people  of  the  sweet  incense  of 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ascending  before  the 
thi'one  of  God.  So  costly  a  ritual,  and  such  a 
numerous  priesthood,  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain, were  it  not  that,  besides  free-will  offerings, 
every  member  is  required  to  give  a  tenth  of  liis 
increase,  that  is,  of  his  income  of  every  descrip- 
tion, for  the  support  of  the  church  and  ministry. 


A  church  so  alluring  in  its  form  of  \vor.ship,  and 
so  gratifying  in  its  promises  of  novelty  and 
change,  has  secured  many  followers,  and  the 
party  is  numerous  not  only  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  also  in  Ireland,  in  America,  and  seve- 
ral places  of  the  Continent. 

But  still  further  removed  from  the  authority  of 
revelation,  and  wilder  in  its  origin,  its  character, 
and  doctrines,  is  the  sect  which  lias  sprung  up  dur- 
ing this  period  under  the  name  of  "Mormons," 
or  "  Latter-day  Saints."  It  originated  in  America 
under  the  notorious  Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of 
Vermont  in  the  United  States;  and  the  sect  was 
first  organized  at  Manchester,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  Gth  of  April,  1830.  Into  the  his- 
tory- of  this  vulgar  arch-deceiver.  Smith,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  descend;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
he  pretended  to  have  received  his  new  gospel 
engraved  upon  thin  plates  of  gold,  from  the 
hands  of  an  angel;  that,  though  it  was  written  in 
an  nnkuo\vn  and  obsolete  language,  he  was  di- 
vinely inspii-ed  to  read  and  interpret  it;  and  that 
after  he  had  delivered  this  Koran  chapter  by 
chapter  to  his  first  followers,  the  number  of  con- 
verts rapidly  grew  into  congregations  in  New 
York,  Pennsjdvauia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri.  As  the  doctrines  they  taught  were 
subversive  not  only  of  divine  revelation,  but  the 
rules  of  common  morality  and  civil  government, 
the  sect  was  driven  from  the  different  states  into 
Missouri,  from  which  they  were  soon  after  ob- 
liged to  emigrate  to  Illinois,  where  they  built 
their  famous  city  and  temple  of  Nauvoo.  But 
here  the  popular  hostility  followed  them :  in 
1844  Joseph  Smith  himself  was  murdered  bv  an 
insurgent  mob;  and  finding  themselves  still  un- 
safe, the  iVIormons  finally  retired  in  1847  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  far  in  the  interior  of  America, 
whei-e  they  formed  their  state  of  Deseret,  in 
which  the}'  are  still  located. 

Notwithstanding  their  loose  morality  and  the 
wildness  of  their  religious  tenets,  these  Mormons 
or  Latter-day  Saints  displayed  that  fervent  zeal 
for  proselytizing  by  which  eveiy  new  sect  is  dis- 
tinguished; and  their  missionaries  wei^e  active  iu 
making  converts  not  merely  throughout  each  of 
the  LTnited  States,  but  in  several  of  the  countries 
of  Europe.  Not  only  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  have  their  efforts  been  attended  with 
great  success,  but  even  in  England  and  Wales, 
in  which  latter  countries,  in  1851,  they  had  more 
than  30,000  converts;  and  since  that  time  their 
number  has  greatly  increased,  notwithstanding 
their  frequent  emigrations  to  the  parent  com- 
munity in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  In  our  own 
country,  however,  the  extravagant  doctrines  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  ai-e  somewhat  abated,  and 
their  worst  practices  repudiated  or  at  least 
avoided,  especially  polygamy  and   the  right  of 
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self-government,  which  no  European  state  would 
tolerate.  Their  jmnciples  of  belief,  as  set  forth 
by  Joseph  Smith,  their  hierophaut,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"We  believe  in  God  the  eternal  Father,  and 
iu  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for 
their  own  sins  and  not  for  Adam's  transgression. 

"We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  all  men  may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel. 

"  We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are :  1st, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  2d,  Repentance; 
3d,  Baptism  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of 
sins;  4th,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

"  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God 
'by  prophecy,  and  by  laying  on  of  hands^  by 
those  who  are  iu  authority,  to  preach  the  gospel 
and  administer  in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

"  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  ex- 
isted in  the  primitive  church — viz.,  apostles,  pro- 
phets, pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  &e. 

"We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy, 
revelation,  visions,  healing,  interpretation  of 
tongues,  &c. 

"We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God 
as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly;  we  also  be- 
lieve the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all 
that  he  does  now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  he 
will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things 
])ertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel, 
and  in  the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  That 
Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  [American]  contin- 
ent. That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the 
eai'th,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and 
receive  its  pai'adisal  glory. 

"  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Al- 
mighty God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  con- 
science, aiul  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let 
them  worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

"  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presi- 
dents, rulers,  and  magistrates;  in  obeying,  hon- 
ouring, and  sustaining  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste, 
benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to  all 
men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the 
admonition  of  Paul — '  We  believe  all  things;  we 
hope  all  things;"  we  have  endured  many  things, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If 
there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good 
report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  thereafter. 

Notwithstanding  the  tempei-ate  appearance  of 
this  creed,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  is  not 
announced.  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  Bible  as  of  equal  authority,  and 
even  the  revelations  now  existing  are  liable  to 


be  superseded  by  those  which  are  still  to  follow. 
Bat  of  all  these  strange  doctrines,  as  well  as  the 
flagitious  license  allowed  by  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  successoi-s,  the  European  converts  are  kept 
in  ignorance,  until  they  have  hastened  to  the 
land  of  promise  in  the  far  West,  where  they  find 
themselves  inclosed  within  the  verge  of  a  watch- 
ful and  vigorous  theocracy,  from  which  they  are 
not  permitted  to  escape.  This  government  at  its 
head-quarters  consists  of  a  presidency  of  three 
persons,  a  college  of  twelve  apostles,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  twelve  high-priests,  with  numerous  local 
rulers  under  the  titles  of  prophets,  priests,  elders, 
bishops,  teachers,  deacons,  and  evangelists  or 
missionaries.  The  order  of  their  priesthood  is 
twofold,  that  of  Melchizedek  and  that  of  Aaron; 
and  every  Mormon  is  required  to  give  a  tenth 
of  his  income  for  the  support  of  the  clerg}',  and 
a  tenth  of  his  time  to  the  temple  and  other  public 
works.  Their  sabbaths  are  merry  festivals  rather 
than  days  of  solemn  devotion,  and  are  signalized 
by  songs,  dancing,  and  feasting.  Infant  baptism 
they  denounce  as  sinful,  on  which  account  the 
rite  is  delayed  until  the  child  is  eight  years  of 
age,  at  which  period  he  is  reckoned  accountable; 
I  he  is  then  baptized  by  immersion;  and  regenera- 
tion, which  is  supposed  to  be  begun  by  the  rite, 
is  perfected  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
Melchizedek  priesthood,  through  which  he  is  bap- 
tized by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  importance,  also, 
is  attributed  to  this  saci-ament  that  they  have  a 
baptism  by  proxy,  in  which  a  person  is  baptized 
iu  lieu  of  a  dead  friend,  by  which  the  deceased 
secures  in  the  other  world  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Latter-day  Saint,  mdess  he  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin.  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
,  is  administered  every  Sabbath,  they  use  water 
,  instead  of  wine,  and  the  l)ishops  carry  round  the 
bread  and  a  pail  of  water,  with  a  tin  or  glass 
cup,  to  administer  the  elements  to  the  people 
I  both  young  and  old,  who  receive  them  in  their 
pews.  That  such  a  system  should  have  obtained 
I  a  footing  in  Britain  might  be  wondered  at,  did 
j  we  not  know  the  hungering  for  religious  novelty 
I  which  forms  a  chai-acteristic  of  the  age,  and  the 
multitudes  of  ignorant  and  enthusiastic  persons 
I  who  will  always  be  found  in  every  community, 
'  however  elevated  its  general  character  and  how- 
ever abundant  its  means  of  religious  instruction. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  they  have 
I  received  the  Mormon  delusion  in  its  simplest  and 
least  repulsive  form.  Recent  events  in  America, 
where  the  system  has  suffered  a  ruinous  blow, 
have  led  to  the  expectation  that  its  ramifications 
throughout  Europe,  already  languishing,  jnust 
speedily  expire.  But  even  at  the  worst,  although 
it  ha.s  matched  the  wilduess  of  the  Anabai)tist 
heresy  of  Munster  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
been  accompanied  with  similar  outbreaks,  it  may 
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yet  like  it  undergo  a  taming  process,  iu  which  it 
will  be  as  difficult  to  recoguize  the  successors  of 
Joseph  Saiith  and  Brighaiu  Young  as  those  of 
John  of  Leyden  and  Kuipperdoling. 

But  the  great  scene  of  religious  interest  and 
the  cliief  arena  of  church  controversy  and  con- 
tention daring  this  period  was  Scotland,  whei-e 
a  keen  conflict  was  waged,  not  by  the  church 
united  against  dissenterism,  but  by  one  great 
division  of  the  chuix-h  against  another,  and  the  i 
result  of  which  was  not  the  mere  formation  of  a 
new  sect,  but  the  rending  of  the  church  itself  in 
twain.  We  allude  to  the  Disruption,  not  only 
the  most  important  event  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Knox 
and  Melville,  but  fraught  with  consequences  yet 
undeveloped  to  Christendom  at  large,  as  a  great 
trial  and  experiment  upon  the  connection  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  expediency  of  church 
establishments  in  general.  To  this  startling  and 
unexpected  issue  the  long  conflict  that  had  been 
waged  in  Scotland  against  church  patronage  since 
the  time  of  the  union  was  to  come  at  last,  and  the 
persistency  of  the  Scottish  character,  after  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  of  disregarded  opposition 
and  protest,  to  be  finally  and  fully  vindicated. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  visible  change  had  begun  in  the  Scottish 
church,  which  had  gone  on  during  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  period.  It  was  the  rise  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  with  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people  had  been  so  long  identified, 
and  the  depression  of  their  opponents,  the  Moder- 
ates. And  to  this  change  the  progress  of  events 
had  naturally  tended.  That  revival  of  liberal 
opinions  which  foi-med  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  jmrt  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
felt  in  the  church  as  well  as  the  state,  and  the 
people  had  become  as  indisposed  to  clerical,  as 
tliey  were  to  royal  and  political  domination. 
They  had  also  found  that  they  could  make  their 
voice  heard  not  only  in  the  choice  of  their 
political,  but  their  spiritual  rulers  and  guides. 
Another  cause,  and  connected  with  the  preced- 
ing, was  the  high  talent  and  energy  of  the  new 
leaders  of  the  popular  party;  and  in  such  men 
as  Sir  Henry  MoncriefF,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson, 
and  Dr.  Chalmers,  their  claims  were  not  likely 
to  be  either  silenced  or  disregarded.  A  third 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Moderates  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
who  either  from  choice  or  necessity  yielded  to 
the  current  which  they  could  no  longer  hope  to 
resist.  Not  only  was  their  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  evangelism  less  decided,  but  in  many 
cases  their  most  distinguished  adhei'ents  became 
the  advocates  of  those  religious  principles  which 
their  predecessors  had  been  wont  to  oppose.  In 
this  manner  the  warfare  against  the  Moderate 


party  was  no  longer  a  controversy  in  behalf  of 
Arminian  or  even  Arian  principles,  but  a  contest 
for  a  higher  style  of  orthodoxy,  and  a  more  con- 
stitutional system  of  ecclesiastical  government. 

While  the  Evangelical  party  had  thus  grown 
so  2:)owerful  that  at  the  commencement  of  this 
period  they  could  almost  counterpoise  their  op- 
ponents, thei-e  were  new  agencies  at  hand  by  the 
operation  of  which  their  strength  and  efliciency 
were  greatly  augmented.  One  of  these  was  the 
passing  of  the  reform  bill,  which,  by  the  recogni- 
tion it  gave  to  the  popular  choice  in  the  right  of 
government,  was  certain  to  give  an  impulse  to 
that  republican  element  which  forms  so  essential 
a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  this  sweeping  measure  such  a  general  spii'it  of 
inquiry  was  awakened,  that  even  in  remote  Scot- 
land, and  amidst  its  ecclesiastical  polity,  hitherto 
so  little  regarded  in  high  places,  popular  abuses 
could  no  longer  hope  to  escape  detection,  or  a 
parliamentary  indiflerence  to  the  popular  will  be 
safely  continued.  Another  source  of  sti-engtli 
was  derived  from  the  conflict  of  dissenterism 
against  the  Established  church,  which  was  waged 
in  Scotland  w'ith  greater  ardour,  and  more  de- 
cisive results,  than  those  which  had  distinguished 
the  same  agitation  in  England.  Animated  by  a 
consciousness  of  their  strength,  and  by  the  new 
spirit  that  had  been  awakened  against  public 
grievances,  the  seceders  of  Scotland  hoped  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Established  church,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
clergy  wholly  supported  by  the  voluntary  bene- 
volence, as  well  as  elected  by  the  choice  of  the 
I^eople.  This  was  called  the  Voluntary  Contro- 
versy, which  commenced  in  1831,  and  reached 
its  height  in  the  following  year.  The  chief  ar- 
guments of  the  dissenters  were  derived  from  the 
condition  of  the  church  as  it  had  lately  existed 
under  the  ascendency  of  Moderatism — a  fertile 
store-house  of  weapons  fitted  for  their  pui'pose — 
and  the  case  which  it  enabled  them  to  make  out 
bore  a  formidable  appearance  in  behalf  of  their 
claims,  and  against  the  church  establishment. 
It  happened  also  from  such  a  mode  of  warfare, 
that  the  Moderates  were  compelled  to  be  silent — 
they  could  not  deny  the  evidence  of  facts,  and 
the  natural  consequences  that  were  deduced  from 
them.  In  this  emergency,  the  Evangelical  party 
of  the  church  came  forwai'd  and  maintained  the 
brunt  of  the  controversy;  and  this  they  did  suc- 
cessfully, by  showing  that  these  evils  were  acci- 
dental abuses,  not  inevitable  consequences.  They 
took  their  ground  ujjon  the  principles  of  the 
church  itself,  as  they  were  foi'mulated  by  its 
standards  l)efore  Modei-atism  was  heard  of;  and 
in  this  position,  which  they  could  assume  with  a 
good  grace,  the  perilous  attack  of  dissenterism 
was  met  and  repelled. 
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It  was  felt,  however,  by  tlie  Evaugelical  party, 
that  however  pleasaut  such  a  victory  might  be, the 
proper  eud  had  not  yet  been  attained ;  and  that  so 
long  as  the  evils  complained  of  were  continued, 
the  opposition  to  church  establishments  was  liable 
to  be  renewed.  And  first  of  these  was  patronage, 
in  which  Scottish  dissenterism  itself  had  not 
only  founded  its  strongest  argument,  but  from 
which  it  had  derived  its  very  existence.  It  was 
of  this  evil,  and  the  disregard  of  the  people's  choice, 
that  the  popular  party  had  complained,  and  for 
its  amelioration  at  least,  if  not  its  entire  removal, 
the  Voluntary  controversy  had  been  a  very  urgent 
warning.  This  was  now  to  be  tlie  great  subject 
at  issue,  and  while  the  conflict  of  the  church 
against  the  enemy  from  without  was  at  its  height, 
the  internal  conflict  commenced  wliich  was  to  go 
on  without  a  pause,  until  it  ended  in  a  final  Dis- 
ruption. It  was  at  the  General  Assembly  of  1832, 
that  this  new  beginning  was  made,  by  overtures 
from  three  synods  and  eight  presbyteries,  to  the 
following  eflect: — "That  whereas  the  practice 
of  church  courts  for  many  years  had  reduced  the 
cidl  to  a  mere  formality;  and  wliereas  this  jtrac- 
tice  has  a  direct  tendency  to  alienate  the  aflec- 
tious  of  the  people  of  Scotland  from  the  Estab- 
lished church;  it  is  overtured,  that  such  measures 
as  maybe  deemed  necessary  be  adopted,  in  order 
to  restore  the  call  to  its  cou.stitutional  and  salu- 
tary efliciency."  But  here  the  Moderate  l)arty 
took  the  alarm,  and  the  proposal  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  forty-two.  At  the  next  year's 
Assembly,  forty-five  similar  overtures  were  pre- 
sented on  the  subject  of  calls,  an  increase  of 
numbers  that  compelled  attention;  and  a  long 
ilebate  followed  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  the  right  ot  the  peojtle  to  the 
choice  of  a  minister  was  established  by  the  ori-  j 
ginal  constitution  and  laws  of  the  churcli,  and  i 
that  no  pastor  should  be  intruiled  ujjon  them 
contrary  to  their  will.  Upon  the  subject  of 
these  overtures  two  motions  were  brouglit  for- 
ward. The  first  was  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  which  I 
he  projiosed  that  efiicacy  should  be  given  to  the 
call  of  a  minister,  by  declaring  that  the  dissent  I 
of  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  who  , 
were  resident  in  the  ])arish  and  communicants, 
expressed  with  or  without  the  assignment  of  j 
reasons,  should  be  sutficient  to  set  the  presentee 
aside,  unless  it  w;is  clearly  establishetl  that  this 
dissent  was  founded  in  corrupt  and  malicious 
combination,  or  not  in  any  personal  objection  to 
his  ministerial  gifts  and  (pialificatious,  either  in 
general,  or  with  regard  to  that  i)arlicular  parish. 
The  other  motion,  which  was  by  Dr.  Cook,  the 
leader  of  the  Moderate  party,  ])ro]»osed  that  it 
should  be  competent  for  the  heads  of  families  to 
jtreseut  their  objections  to  the  presbytery;  that 
the  presbytery  shotdd  consider  these  objection.*:, 


and  if  they  j  udged  them  unfounded,  or  originating 
from  causeless  prejudices,  should  proceed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  presentee;  but  if  they  judged 
them  well  founded,  that  they  should  reject  the 
presentation.  This  last  motion,  which  gave  to  a 
majority,  or  even  the  whole  parish,  no  greater 
right  than  had  belonged  to  any  individual,  was 
cai-ried  by  a  majority  of  149  to  137.  It  was 
significant,  however,  that  this  majority,  so  small 
iu  itself,  was  obtained  chiefly  through  the  laic 
jjortion  of  the  Assembly,  as  there  was  a  majority 
of  twenty  ministers  iu  favour  of  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Chalmers. 

All  being  thus  prepared  for  a  successful  aggres- 
sion ujjon  the  law  of  patronage,  the  subject  was 
again  introduced  at  the  Assembly  of  1834.  The 
jHiblic  interest  upon  the  question  had  been  ex- 
cited iu  no  ordinary  degree:  it  was  the  reform 
bill  of  the  Scottish  church;  and  upon  its  passing, 
not  only  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  but  the 
permanence  of  its  ecclesiastical  establishment 
depended.  The  350  members  of  which  this  great 
representative  meeting  of  the  national  church 
consisted,  had  its  usual  projjortion  of  the  lay 
element  in  its  ruling  elders,  who  were  in  number 
to  the  clerical  as  four  to  five;  and  as  the  Moderate 
and  Evangelical  parties  were  now  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  balanced,  while  every  single  vote  was 
of  importance,  each  member  was  at  his  post,  and 
the  Tron  Church,  Ediuburgli,  iu  which  the  meet- 
ing assembled,  was  thronged  with  anxious  spec- 
tators. The  motion,  which  wiis  made  by  Loj'd 
Moncrietf,  son  of  the  Ilev.  Sir  Henry  Moncriefi", 
the  late  leader  of  the  Evangelical  J^arty  iu  the 
church,  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  preceding  year,  and  was  to 
the  follow  ing  eflect : — •'  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly having  maturely  considered  the  overtures, 
do  declare  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
churcli,  that  no  i)c»stor  shall  be  intruded  on  any 
congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people; 
and  that  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  full 
effect,  the  jiresbyteries  of  the  church  shall  be 
instructed  that  if,  at  the  moderating  iu  of  a  call 
to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the  major  part  of 
the  m*ile  heads  of  families,  members  of  the  vacant 
congregation  and  iu  full  communion  with  the 
church,  shall  disapprove  of  the  jjcrson  iu  whose 
favour  the  call  ispropo.sed  to  be  moderated  in, such 
disapproval  shall  be  deemed  sutticient  ground  for 
the  presbytery  rejecting  such  jiersoii,  and  that 
he  shall  be  rejectetl  accordingly,  and  due  notice 
thereof  forthwith  given  to  all  ccmcerned:  but  that 
if  the  major  jjart  of  the  said  heads  of  families 
shall  not  disaj (prove  of  such  person  to  be  their 
l)astor,  the  pi-esbytery  shall  ])roceed  with  the 
settlement,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church: 
and  further  declare,  that  no  jiei-son  sliall  be  held 
to  be  entitled  to  disaj»provej  as  aforesaid,  who 
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sliall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declai-e  in 
presence  of  the  presbytery,  that  he  is  actuated 
by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by 
a  conscientious  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  himself  or  the  congregation:  and  i-esolve  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  an  interim 
diet  of  the  Assembly,  in  what  manner,  and  by 
■what  particular  measures,  this  declaration  and 
instruction  may  be  best  carried  into  full  opera- 
tion." Such  was  the  amount  of  modification  that 
was  sought  in  tlie  law  of  patronage.  It  was  merely 
a  vindication  of  the  old  law  established  in  the 
standards,  and  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  that  "  no  pastor  shall  be 
intruded  on  any  con- 
gregation contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people."  ^ 

But    was    the    church  "  ^ 

competent  in  itself  to 
enact  a  law  by  which 
])atronage  Avas  made 
to  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  peo])le,  and 
its  presentations  to  be 
only  available  when  con- 
firmed by  the  popular 
acceptance  ?  This  was 
admitted  even  by  the 
Moderates  themselves, 
and  the  right  was 
clearly  explained  by 
Lord  Moncrieff  in  the 
speech  with  wliich  he 
])refaced  his  motion : — 
"I  want  no  more,"  said 
this  accomplished  mas- 
ter in  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical   Scottish    law — 

"  I  want  no  more  than  what  is  contained  in 
the  act  of  1690,  qualified  as  it  is  by  the  act  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  laws  of  the  church  by 
which  that  act  is  ordei*ed  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  act  of  1690  gave  the  election  to 
the  elders  and  heritors  being  Protestants.  But 
did  it  rest  there?  No.  It  goes  on  to  assert 
the  powers  of  the  church  in  a  material  point, 
ordaining  that  the  heritors  and  elders  are  to 
propose  the  person  to  the  congregation,  and 
if  they  disapprove  of  him,  the  reasons  are  to 
be  given  in  to  the  presbytery,  by  whose  deter- 
mination the  collation  of  the  minister  is  to  be 
completed.  The  act  of  Queen  Anne  in  1712  re- 
peals this  act  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  minister  by  the  elders  and  heri- 
tors; it  alters  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  individual  is  to  be  presented  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  it  is  still  in  force  on  this  point.  Was 
it  not  recognized  by  the  act  of  Assembly'  in  1736 
and  1782?  and  is  it  not  recognized  in  the  con- 
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stant  practice  of  our  jn-esbyteries  sending  tho 
individual  to  the  congregation  to  preach  before 
them?"  The  debate  preceding  the  settlement  of 
this  important  question  lasted  from  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  till  eleven  at  night,  and  it  endetl 
in  the  success  of  Lord  MoncrielFs  motion  by  a 
majority  of  184  to  138.  Thus  was  the  veto  estab- 
lished as  the  law  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

This  recognition  of  a  great  popular  right,  which 
had  been  so  long  and  so  vainly  demanded,  was 
not  the  only  triumph  obtained  by  the  Evangeli- 
cal party.     In  the  preceding  year  the  Moderates 
themselves  had  recognized  the  chui'ches  erected 
and  partly  endowed  by  parliament  as  parochial 
charges,     by    investing 
their  ministers  with  pa- 
rochial   authority,   and 
\  the  right  to  a   seat  in 

church  courts.  These 
privileges,  which  were 
granted  to  the  churches 
lately  established  in  the 
more  destitute  districts, 
and  especially  in  the 
Highlands,  had  at  the" 
same  time  been  sought 
for  the  chapels  of  ease, 
but  this  demand  the  Mo- 
derates rejected.  These 
chapels  had  been  erect- 
ed by  the  congregations 
themselves,  who  also 
possessed  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  pas- 
tors ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  their  admission  into 
church  courts  would 
strengthen  the  popular 
party,  more  especially  as  a  great  increase  of 
such  chapels  was  confidently  anticipated.  The 
demand  was  renewed  at  the  Assembly  of  1834, 
and  with  greater  effect.  It  was  evident  in- 
deed that  the  new  plan  of  church  extension,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  needed 
such  encouragement  and  support  :  for  while  six 
hundred  dissenting  chapels  had  been  erected  in 
Scotland  during  the  course  of  a  century,  only 
sixty-three  chapels  of  ease  in  connection  with 
the  Establishment  had  been  erected,  w'hose  con- 
gregations had  no  sessional  courts  or  share  in 
the  government  of  the  church.  The  anomalous 
position  of  such  ministers  in  a  church  of  Pres- 
byterian parity,  and  of  congregations  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  common  rights  of  a  worship- 
ping people,  together  with  the  urgent  need  of 
more  churches,  were  so  strongly  enfoi-ced,  that 
the  admission  of  chapels  of  ease  to  the  status  of 
parish  churches  was  decreed  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  152  to  103.  The  beneficial  effects  of  tliis 
411 
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measure  were  quickly  mauifested  by  the  i-esult. 
Til  one  year  alone,  after  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
Assembly,  sixty -four  new  churches  were  built  or 
in  the  course  of  erection,  being  one  more  than 
the  number  that  had  been  raised  during  the 
Avhole  of  the  previous  century. 

The  veto  act  was  now  established;  but  would 
its  merely  negative  character  be  sufficient  to 
neutralize  a  positive  evil  ?  And  when  it  came 
into  exercise,  would  the  patrons  themselves  be 
ready  to  submit  to  the  authority  by  which  it  had 
been  passed?  These  inevitable  questions  were 
soon  to  be  answered  in  a  very  unwelcome  fashion. 
In  1834,  the  minister  of  Auchterarder,  a  parish 
in  the  south  of  Perthshire,  died,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  a  licentiate  of  the  church,  wfia  jiresented 
to  the  living  by  the  Earl  of  KinnouU,  its  patron, 
lint  where  was  the  parochial  call,  the  most  essen- 
tial passport  of  a  presentee?  It  was  forthcoming 
indeed,  but  signed  by  no  more  persons  than  the 
earl's  factor  and  two  individuals,  who  had  ap- 
j)ended  their  names  to  the  document  commen- 
cing with,  "We,  the  heritors,  elders,  heads  of 
families,  of  the  parish  of  Auchterarder" — which 
contained  a  population  of  three  thousand  souls ! 
This  would  have  been  sufficient  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  especially  if  backed  by  a  troop  of 
dragoons;  but  these  times  had  passed  away,  and 
this  mere  verbalism  of  a  call  was  opposed  by  287 
out  of  330  church  members,  who  subscribed  theii- 
dissent  to  Mr.  Young's  admission  as  their  jiastor. 
Thus,  by  the  new  law  he  was  decisively  vetoed, 
and  the  ])resbytery,  as  in  duty  bound,  rejected 
the  jiresentation.  But  Mr.  Young  appealed  to 
the  synod;  and  on  this  higher  court  confirming 
the  sentence  of  the  presbytery,  he  appealed  to 
the  last  and  highest  of  all,  the  General  Assemblv. 
Here  also  the  i-ejectiou,  after  being  carefully 
considered,  was  confirmed  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  ]iresbytery  of  Auchterarder,  thus  justified, 
refused  to  induct  the  presentee.  This  ought  to 
have  been  conclusive,  more  especially  a.s  by  the 
veto-law,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  these 
church-court  trials,  the  civil  rights  of  the  rejected 
preacher  to  the  man.se,  glebe,  and  stipend  were 
recognized,  independently  of  his  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  a  minister,  so  that  he  could  claim 
them  let  whosoever  might  be  elected  as  the  pas- 
tor of  Auchterarder.  But  this  was  an  alterna- 
tive the  shame  of  which  was  too  much  for  pa- 
tronage to  endure — and  herein  was  felt  the  fii-st 
great  difficulty  of  the  veto-law:  like  other  half 
measures,  it  only  complicated  the  evils  which  it 
bad  been  designed  to  remove.  The  earl  and  his 
j>rotege  removed  their  case  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
ill  us  acknowledging  the  right  of  a  merely  civil 
triliunal  to  enforce  a  preacher's  admission  into 
the  ministerial  office.  Upon  this  monstrous  foot- 
ing indeed  the  decision  of   the   court    was  not 


placed,  although  it  virtually  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion; for  it  decreed  that  the  presbytery  of  Auch- 
terarder, by  refusing  to  induct  Mr.  Young,  had 
acted  to  the  harm  of  the  pursuers,  and  con- 
trary to  their  duty  and  to  certain  statutes,  and 
especially  to  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  confirming 
the  rights  of  patronage.  They  were  not  to  be 
forced  to  invest  him  with  the  ministerial  office, 
but  only  punished  for  refusing  to  do  so.  This 
decision  was  given  in  March,  1838,  on  the  strength 
of  which  ISIr.  Young's  law  agent  demanded  that 

'  his  client  should  be  taken  on  trials  for  his  induc- 
tion; and  on  the  refusal  of  the  presbytery  of 
Auchterarder  to  comply,  he  threatened  its  mem- 

i  bers  with  a  prosecution  for  pecuniary  damages. 

1  As  civil  pains  and  penalties  thus  impended  over 

'  the  presbytery,  it  "was  commissioned  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  to  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  there,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  sentence 
of  the  Court  of  Session  was  confirme<l.     On  re- 

1  ceiving  this  decision,  the  General  Assembly  in 

'  1839  decreed,  by  a  majority  of  204  to  155,  that 

1  no  further  opposition  should  be  given  by  the 

I  Auchterarder  jjresbj'tery  to  the  claims  of  Mr. 

j  Young  to  the  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  but 
also,  that  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as  a  fun- 
damental princi])le  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
should  not  be  abandoned  or  compromised.  It 
was  likewise  resolved  that,  as  by  carrying  this 
]irinciple  into  ett'ect  it  now  api)eared  that  the 
legal  sustentation  of  the  ministry  may  be  sus- 
pended, and  as  they  were  desirous  of  avoiding 

'  any  collision  between  the  civil  ;ind  ecclesiastical 
authorifies,  a  committee  should  be  appointed, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  in  what  way  the 

,  privileges  of  the  national  Establishment  and  the 
harmony  between  church  and  state  may  remain 
uninijjaired ;  with  instructions  to  confer  with 
the  government  of  the  couutrv  if  thev  shall  see 

;  cause. 

j  This  case  of  Auchterarder  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wai-fare,  and  a  new  and  still 
more  severe  trial  of  the  veto-law  was  to  succeed 
at  Lethendy.  The  minister  of  this  parish  being 
old,  infirm,  and  unfit  foi-  duty,  !Mr.  Clark  was 
appointed  by  the  crown  his  assistant  and  suc- 
cessor: but  when  he  was  about  to  be  ordained,  a 
majorit}'  of  the  male  heads  of  the  congregation 
protested  against  his  appointment,  in  consequence 
of  -which  it  was  set  aside  in  terms  of  the  veto 
act.  The  old  minister  died,  and  the  crown  issued 
a  new  presentation  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kessen,  who 

I  was  acceptable  to  the  people.     Encouraged  how- 

I  ever  by  the  decision  of  the  Auchterarder  case, 
Mr.  Clark  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Session  an 
interdict  against  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Kessen; 
but  this  the  j^resbytery  rejected  as  illegal,  and 

'  fortified  by  the  authority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, they  ordained  Mr.  Kessen  on  the  13th 
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of  September,  1838.  lu  consequence  of  this, 
Mr.  Clark  again  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
who  i^ronounced  the  presbytery  guilty  of  break- 
ing the  interdict,  and  summoned  its  members  to 
their  bar.  They  went  accordingly,  and  were  thei*e 
punished  with  a  severe  rebuke,  and  warned 
that  their  next  offence  of  the  same  kind  would 
be  visited  with  a  still  heavier  penalty. 

The  next  trial  which  tlie  veto  had  to  encounter 
was  that  of  Marnoch.  This  parisli  having  be- 
come vacant  in  1837,  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had 
been  the  minister's  assistant  for  three  years, 
received  a  presentation  from  the  patron;  but  he 
had  been  so  unacceptable  to  the  parish,  that 
when  his  call  was  presented,  it  was  signed  by 
only  one  parishioner  who  was  entitled  to  vote, 
and  the  names  of  three  heritors  who  signed  by 
proxy;  while  against  his  admission  was  a  j^rotest 
subscribed  by  261  heads  of  families,  out  of  a  roll 
of  300  communicants.  In  spite  of  this  rejection, 
Mr.  Edwards  insisted  upon  his  claim,  and  in  this 
case  he  had  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie  to 
second  him,  who  brouglit  a  charge  of  intriguing 
and  caballing  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  of 
Marnoch  before  the  synod  of  Moray;  but  the 
synod  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery 
as  illegal,  and  ordered  them  to  find  the  pre- 
sentee disqualified  by  the  rejection  of  the  j^eople 
for  being  minister  of  Marnoch.  The  presby- 
tery then  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1838,  on  the  plea  that  they  only  wished  to  in- 
terpose the  highest  authority  of  the  church  to 
justify  their  rejection  of  the  presentee;  upon 
which  the  assembly  reviewed  their  previous 
])roceediugs,  and  authorized  them  to  reject  Mr. 
Edwards.  He  was  set  aside  accordingly,  and  a 
new  presentation  was  given  by  the  patrons  in 
favour  of  Mr.  David  Henry.  But  with  the 
whole  church  thus  against  him,  Mr.  Edwards 
would  not  yet  yield :  he  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  obtained  from  it  a  decision  inter- 
dicting Mr.  Henry  from  presenting  himself  to 
the  presbytery  for  ordination,  and  the  presbytery 
from  pi'oceeding  to  his  induction.  Eucouragetl 
by  this  powerful  aid,  the  presbytery  of  Stratli- 
bogie  resumed  its  opposition,  by  a  vote  for  de- 
laying pi'oceedings  until  the  question  should  be 
legally  decided;  against  which  decision  an  Evan- 
gelical minority  protested,  and  appealed  to  the 
synod,  by  whom  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
final  decision  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 
But  confident  in  the  protection  of  the  civil  power 
the  presbytery  would  not  await  the  decision  of 
the  highest  church  court,  and  for  their  contu- 
macy, the  recusant  ministers,  seven  in  number, 
were  suspended  from  their  clerical  oflice  by  an 
authoritative  sentence  of  the  Assembly's  commis- 
sion. Against  this  sentence  the  ministers  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Session,  requesting  them 


to  remove  it,  and  prevent  the  verdict  from  being 
published  in  their  parishes,  or  the  ministers  of 
the  Assembly  from  preaching  in  their  churches, 
churcliyards,  or  school-houses  ;  but  althougli 
much  of  this  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  civil 
court,  it  did  what  it  could  to  the  utmost-  it 
barred  the  churches,  churchyards,  and  scliool- 
houses  against  the  entrance  of  the  ministers 
commissioned  by  the  Assembly,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  announce  its  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion, and  preach  to  the  people  in  the  0])en  air. 
But  the  seven  still  continued  in  the  discharge  of 
their  clerical  offices;  and  not  content  with  this 
defiance  of  the  church  in  its  collective  capacit}-, 
tliey  proceeded  to  crown  their  rebellion  by  ad- 
mitting the  rejected  pi^esentee  to  the  ministerial 
charge  of  Marnoch.  They  accordingly  took  Mr. 
Edwards  on  trials,  found  him  duly  qualified,  and 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1841,  proceeded  to  his 
induction.  The  whole  nation  was  astounded  at 
their  hardihood,  and  none  more  than  the  parisli- 
ioners  of  Marnoch,  who  could  scarcely  believe 
the  testimony  of  their  senses  when  they  saw  tlie 
presbytery  assembled  in  the  church  for  ordina- 
tion, notwithstanding  their  protest,  and  the  higli 
authority  with  which  it  was  corroborated.  Hav- 
ing seen  that  this  was  a  reality,  they  arose  and 
departed,  leaving  the  strangers  who  had  come 
from  a  distance  as  the  only  witnesses  of  those 
solemn  services  by  which  their  souls  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  stranger  whom  they  had 
so  expi-essly  rejected,  and  whose  voice  they  would 
not  hear. 

The  church  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  where 
to  pause  or  recede  was  equally  impossible;  and, 
had  it  been  united,  its  advance  would  have  been 
irresistible.  But  it  was  still  a  divided  body,  and 
the  party  so  long  in  the  ascendency  and  so  latelj^ 
held  in  check,  were  beginning  to  take  courage  in 
the  prospect  of  state  support,  and  prepare  for  a 
fresli  encounter,  with  the  civil  power  for  their 
ally.  When  the  Assembly's  commission  in  Marcli, 
thei-efore,  passed  a  vote  of  sympathy  with  the 
parishioners  of  Marnoch,  and  when  the  Assembly 
itself  in  May,  1841,  decreed  a  sentence  of  de- 
position upon  the  seven  Sti-athbogie  ministers, 
rescinded  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
ordered  the  presbytery  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
duction of  Mr.  Henry,  the  Moderate  party  rallied 
for  fresh  opposition.  Invoking  the  state  to  aid 
and  support  them,  and  repi-esenting  the  opposite 
party  as  rebels,  they  identified  themselves  with 
the  deposed  martyrs  of  Sti'athbogie,  whom  they 
still  recognized  as  ministers,  and  encouraged  to 
hold  out  by  preaching  in  their  pulpits  and  as- 
sisting them  in  their  clerical  public  duties.  And 
by  which  of  these  parties  was  the  Church  of 
Scotland  I'epresented  ?  Statesmen  in  London 
were  at  a  loss  to  decide,  and  even  their  Scottish 
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advisers  were  in  many  instances  bewildered.  To 
enlighten  them  on  this  question  a  public  mani- 
festation was  necessary;  and  accordingly  an  ex- 
traordinary meeting  was  held  in  the  West  Kirk 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  August,  which 
was  attended  by  1200  ministers  and  elders,  who 
unanimously  passed  a  sei'ies  of  resolutions  as- 
serting the  freedom  of  the  church  from  secular 
control,  and  maintaining  the  principle  of  non- 
intrusion. This,  it  might  be  thought,  was  evid- 
ence enough  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the 
church,  but  unfortunately  it  failed  to  convince; 
and  when  a  second  appeal  was  made  to  the  House 
of  Lords  upon  the  ca^e  of  Auchterarder,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Court  of  Session  having  decreed 
an  action  against  the  presbytery  for  i-efusing  to 
ordain  Mr.  Young,  the  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  lords.  This  final  decision  was  conclusive 
in  every  such  case  where  nothing  opposed  the 
imposition  of  a  minister  upon  a  parish  except  his 
rejection  by  the  jieople.  It  was  also  decided  by 
the  House  of  Peers  as  an  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciple, that  all  church  courts,  even  in  their  spirit- 
ual functions,  were  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the 
civil  magistrate. 

By  this  summary  process  the  great  controvei*sy 
of  the  Scottish  church  for  nearly  three  centuries 
was  settled  at  once,  and  by  a  downright  blow. 
But  would  the  blow  be  submissively  received? 
AVould  no  reaction  follow  ?  The  history  of  Scot- 
land scarcely  warranted  such  an  illogical  conclu- 
sion. Even  at  the  best  such  a  secession  must  en- 
sue as  would  rend  the  church  in  twain,  and  make 
it  a  matter  of  inditterence  to  which  portion  of  the 
fragments  the  title  of  an  Establishment  should 
be  awarded.  Something,  however,  it  was  still 
necessary  to  do  in  order  to  avert  such  a  national 
calamity;  and  accordingly  a  circular  was  issued 
by  thirty-two  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
ministers  of  the  church,  inviting  their  brethren 
from  every  part  of  Scotland  to  a  conference  which 
was  to  be  held  upon  the  subject  at  Edinburgh. 
In  reference  to  the  late  decision  of  the  lords,  the 
invitation  stated :  "  Without  entering  into  the 
legal  merits  or  demerits  of  the  judgment,  its  un- 
doubted effect  is  to  place  us  in  a  position  where 
we  may  represent,  with  all  deference  to  the  legis- 
lature, that  the  specific  statute  rested  on  by  the 
civil  court  has  now  for  the  first  time,  and  in  oj)- 
jiosition  to  all  former  oi)iuions,  been  so  construed 
as  to  place  it  in  ilirect  conflict  with  the  consti- 
tution unalterably  secured  to  the  national  church 
of  this  comitry.  We  can,  therefore,  present  this 
alternative  to  the  legislature,  and  crave  their  own 
decision  upon  it — Whether  they  will  destroy  the 
constitution  of  the  church  or  remodel  this  par- 
ticular statute :  and,  si>  long  as  we  have  the  faith 
of  treaties  and  of  coronation  oaths  for  our  secu- 
rities, we  may  hope  that  the  legislature  will  jet 


respect  the  privileges  assigned  sacredly  and  in- 
violably to  our  church,  and  which,  both  at  the 
Revolution  and  at  the  union  of  the  kingdon.s, 
were  declaimed  to  belong  to  her  without  any  alter- 
ation for  ever."  This  meeting,  known  as  the 
Convocation,  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th 
of  November,  1842,  and  was  attende'd  by  46.5 
ministers.  The  sittings  were  continued  for  a 
week,  and  the  discussions  were  accompanied  with 
careful  deliberation  and  with  devotional  services. 
It  was  felt  that  the  decisions  of  the  civil  courts 
were  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  the  church, 
and,  unless  a  remedy  was  devised,  must  end  in 
its  destruction.  But  what,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  the  most  efficient  remedy  1  and  what  would 
be  their  duty  if  no  such  remedy  was  granted  ? 
A  fresh  "non-intrusion  "  measure  was  suggested, 
but  speedily  negatived  as  hojjeless,  while  a  hold- 
ing-on  to  the  Establishment  under  such  rejieated 
injui'ies  would  only  provoke  fresh  aggressions  that 
might  end  in  a  popular  revolution.  The  gentler 
as  well  as  safer  course  was  to  retire  from  an  Estab- 
lishment in  which  they  could  no  longer  remain 
with  the  ajiproval  of  their  own  consciences  and 
in  consistency  with  their  i)ast  professions.  This 
conclusion  w;is  intimated  in  two  series  of  resolu- 
tions. By  the  first  it  was  declared  that  the  second 
judgment  given  by  the  lords  in  the  Auchterarder 
case  was  subversive  of  all  spiritual  jurisdiction 
and  fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  church  govern- 
ment. By  the  second  series  it  was  declareil  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  church  to  terminate  its  connec- 
tion with  the  state  should  no  redress  be  granted. 
Having  thus  decisively  committetl  themselves 
upon  the  issue,  the  ministei-s  retired  to  their 
homes  and  ]n-epared  themselves  for  the  worst. 

It  was  no  wonder  if  these  decisions  were  suffi- 
ciently perjtlexing  to  c>ur  statesmen,  presenting 
a-s  they  did  an  alternative  which  statesmen  have 
seldom  to  encountei-.  It  was  something  new  for 
them  to  be  told  that  so  large  a  l)ody  of  church- 
men, after  so  long  a  ])eriod  of  deliberation,  had 
consented  to  renounce  all  the  proverbial  comforts 
of  their  position  rather  than  recede  from  their 
])rinciples;  and  they  thought  that  wlieu  it  reache<l 
the  abandonment  of  manse,  glelie,  and  stipend, 
the  argumentum  ad  crumenam  would  prevail. 
In  this  belief  they  were  fortified  by  representa- 
tions from  Edinburgh,  whicli  assured  them  that 
not  forty,  jiei'haps  not  even  twenty  of  these 
clergymen  would  retire,  wlien  the  crisis  actu- 
ally arrived.  No  hojje  of  redress  was  therefore 
held  out ;  and  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  tlie 
General  Assembly  arrived,  on  which  the  pro- 
testers must  redeem  their  ])ledges.  It  was  the 
18th  of  May,  1843 — a  day  memorable  in  modern 
Scottish  history;  and  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  the  Assembly  was  held,  wa.s 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  anxious  sjiectiitoi-s.     After 
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the  usual  preliminaries  were  finished,  and  when 
the  business  of  the  house  should  have  com- 
menced, the  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  moderator  of 
the  Assembly,  stood  up  to  address  the  lord-com- 
inissioner.  But  it  was  only  to  announce  the 
final  resolution  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  and 
to  bid  the  Assembly  a  last  farewell.  "According 
to  the  usual  form  of  procedure,"  he  said,  "this  is 
the  time  for  making  up  the  roll;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  proceedings  afl'ecting  our  rights 
and  privileges — proceedings  Avhich  have  been 
sanctioned  by  her  majesty's  government,  and  by 
the  legislature  of  the  countrj^;  and  more  espe- 
cially in  respect  that  there  has  been  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  liberties  of  our  constitution,  so  that 
we  could  not  now  constitute  this  court  without  a 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  union  between 
church  and  state  in  this  land,  as  now  authorita- 
tively declared,  I  must  jjrotest  against  our  pro- 
ceeding further.  The  reasons  which  have  led 
rae  to  this  conclusion  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
document  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which, 
with  jiermission  of  the  house,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  read."  He  then  read  the  protest  which  had 
been  prepared  and  sanctioned  three  days  pre- 
viously at  a  meeting  of  the  brethren,  and  at  the 
clo.se,  he  laid  it  upon  the  table  before  the  clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  bowed  to  the  lord-commissioner, 
and  retired.  This  final  movement  was  the  signal 
of  departui'e,  and  a  long  train  followed  composed 
of  city  and  country  ministers,  men  of  the  highest 
distinction  for  worth  and  talent,  and  holding  some 
of  the  best  livings  of  the  church  and  tlie  univer- 
sities; and  of  those  ruling  elders,  the  lay  element 
of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  government,  who  had 
resisted  every  aggression  of  the  state  upon  the 
rights  of  the  church  until  resistance  was  una- 
vailing. The  promise  was  fulfilled;  the  dreaded 
event  had  taken  place;  and  those  who  remained 
in  the  half-emptied  building  gazed  at  the  dissolv- 
ing view  as  if  yet  only  half  assured  of  its  reality. 
Nor  was  the  popular  feeling  out  of  dooi-s  less 
lively,  as  soon  as  the  long  train  appeared,  and 
marched  silently  and  slowly  downward  to  the 
distant  hall  which  had  been  hastily  prepared  to 
receive  them  in  the  anticipation  of  such  a  depar- 
ture. From  the  crowded  street,  from  the  crowded 
windows  and  housetops,  a  thunder-peal  of  appro- 
bation welcomed  them,  while  many  strong  men 
sobbed,  or  turned  aside  under  feelings  too  big 
for  utterance.  The  ministers  who  had  thus  left 
their  all  behind  them  were  the  chosen  and  cher- 
ished of  the  people;  they  had  vindicated  their 
high  characters  by  the  voluntaiy  endurance  of  a 
penalty  tantamount  in  modern  ecclesiastical 
reckoning  to  that  of  martyrdom  itself;  and  now, 
as  homeless  and  bereaved  men,  they  were  going 
forth  to  the  wide  world  ignorant  as  yet  of  what 
might  await  them.     This,  then,  was  in  very  deed 


the  Disruption  ! — a  great  ecclesiastical  revolution 
which  a  grievance  of  two  centuries  had  produced 
at  last.  And  yet,  unlike  other  great  national 
changes,  in  which  the  popular  feeling  is  wound 
up  to  the  uttermost,  it  was  a  revolution  at  the 
climax  of  which  not  a  blow  was  struck,  not  a 
threat  uttered.  But  not  the  less  was  it  pregnant 
with  most  momentous  consequences,  both  to  the 
present  age  and  to  generations  yet  unborn.  It 
was  a  great  silent  movement,  such  as  religious 
principle  alone  could  have  produced,  and  such  a 
country  as  Scotland  have  exhibited. 

As  a  new  General  Assembly  was  to  be  held,  and 
a  new  church  constituted  by  those  who  had  for- 
saken the  old,  the  departing  members  repaired 
to  the  appointed  place  at  the  Canonmills,  a  sub- 
urb lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Edinburgh.  The  building  which  re- 
ceived them  was  a  disused  gas-work  that  had 
been  erected  upon  the  model  of  a  Moorish  palace 
or  hambra,  and  in  its  chief  hall  3000  expecting 
spectators  were  already  assembled  to  welcome 
them.  A  new  moderator  of  the  Assembly  was  to 
be  elected,  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  father  of  the 
movement,  was  appropriately  called  to  the  chair; 
new  church  office-bearers  were  to  be  appointed, 
which  was  done  with  equal  unanimity;  and  the 
usual  religious  solemnities  were  observed,  and  the 
business  of  the  Assembly  commenced,  as  if  each 
member  had  already  found  his  place  after  nothing 
more  than  a  momentary  interruption.  At  the 
ojjening  speech  of  the  venerable  moderator,  after 
a  short  history  of  the  claims  of  the  church  and 
tiieir  rejection  by  tlie  legislature,  Dr.  Chalmers 
thus  continued : — "  We  now  make  a  higher  ap- 
peal from  our  constitution,  which  has  been  dis- 
regarded, to  our  conscience,  which  tells  us  that 
the  ecclesiastical  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
civil  jDOwer  in  things  spiritual.  We  are  there- 
fore compelled,  though  with  great  reluctance  and 
deep  sorrow  of  heart,  to  quit  the  advantages  of 
the  British  establishment,  because  she  has  fallen 
from  her  original  priucijjles,  in  the  hoj^jc  that  we 
shall  be  sutFered  to  prosecute  our  labours  in  peace 
on  the  ground  of  British  toleration.  These  are 
the  principles  that  liave  occasioned  the  move- 
ments of  this  day,  and  brought  us  together  on 
the  present  occasion.  And  now,  reverend  fathers 
and  brethren,  it  is  well  that  you  should  have 
been  strengthened  by  your  Master  in  heaven  to 
make  the  surrender  you  have  done  of  everything 
that  is  dear  to  nature,  casting  aside  all  your 
earthly  dependence  rather  than  offend  conscience, 
incur  the  guilt  of  sinful  compliance  by  thwarting 
your  own  sense  of  duty,  and  run  counter  to  the 
Bible,  our  great  church  directory  and  statute- 
book.  It  is  well  that  you  have  made  for  the 
present  a  clear  escape  from  this  condemnation, 
and  that  in  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  a 
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sacrifice  of  priuciple  aud  a  sacrifice  of  your 
worldly  possessions  you  have  resolved  upou  the 
latter;  and  while,  to  the  eye  of  some,  you  are 
without  a  provision  and  a  home,  embarked  on  a 
wide  sea  of  uncertainty,  save  that  great  and  gene- 
nnis  certainty  which  is  apprehended  by  the  eye 
of  faith,  that  God  rei^neth,  and  that  he  will  not 
forsake  the  families  of  the  faithful.  We  read  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
true  in  the  history  and  experience  of  God's  people, 
that  there  is  a  certain  light,  and  joyfulness,  and 
elevation  of  spirit  consequent  upon  a  moral 
achievement  such  as  this.  There  is  a  certain  felt 
triumph,  like  that  of  victory  after  conflict,  attend- 
ing nj)on  a  practical  vindication  which  conscience 
has  made  of  her  own  supremacy  when  she  has 
V)een  ])lied  by  many  and  strong  temptations  to 
degrade  or  to  dethrone  her.  Ajjart  from  Christi- 
anity altogether,  there  has  been  realized  a  joy- 
fulness  of  heart,  a  proud  swelling  of  conscious 
integrity,  when  a  con((uest  h;is  been  effected  by 
the  higher  over  the  inferior  powers  of  our  nature; 
and  so  among  Christians  too,  there  is  a  legitimate 
glorying,  as  when  the  disciples  of  old  gloried  in 
the  midst  of  their  tribulations,  when  the  Spirit 
of  glory  and  of  God  rested  on  them,  when  they 
were  made  partakers  of  the  divine  natui*e  and 
escaped  the  corruj^tion  that  is  in  the  world,  or  as 
when  the  ai)ostle  Paul  rejoiced  in  the  testimony 
of  his  conscience."  The  venerable  and  eloquent 
speaker  did  not  forget  that  this  was  also  an  op- 
jiortiuiity  for  warning,  and  therefore  he  .solemnly 
.•idded — "  Dut  let  us  not  forget  in  the  midst  of 
this  rejoicing  the  deep  humility  that  pervades 
their  songs  of  exultation — the  trembling  which 
these  holy  men  mixed  with  their  mirth^trem- 
bling  arising  from  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness: 
and  then  courage,  inspired  by  the  thought  of  that 
aid  and  strength  which  were  to  be  obtained  out 
of  His  fulness  who  formed  all  their  boasting  and 
all  their  defence.  Never  in  the  history  of  our 
churcli  were  such  feelings  and  such  acknowledg- 
ments more  called  for  than  now;  and,  in  the 
transition  we  are  making,  it  becomes  us  to  reflect 
on  sucli  sentiments  as  these: — '  Not  me,  but  the 
grace  of  God  in  me,' and  '  Let  him  that  tliinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'"  ' 

Thus  was  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  consti- 
tuted, and  its  first  General  Assembly  helil.  The 
.sittings  continued  from  the  18th  to  the  30th  of 
May,  and  during  this  period  a  great  variety  and 
amo\n)t  of  business  was  transacted.  And  fore- 
most of  these  was  the  deed  of  demissiot),  by 
which  the  retiring  clergymen  announced  their 
ubandonment  of  the  Established  church  and  the 

'  n\ichaiian'8  History  fif  th'  Tni  Yean'  Coiifiicl,  vol.  ii.  chap, 
xiv.  XV. ;  lletherington's  Histor;/  of  the  Church  of  Scotland; 
Annual  Register,  18-13;  Alartiiieau'a  Uistunj  of  tht  Lait  Thitiy- 
I'eart;  Disntjition  Mcmoriah,  &c. 


livings  they  held  in  it,  which  was  subscribed  by 
474  ministers.  A  new  machinery  was  needeil 
for  instant  action,  involving  the  erection  of 
churches  aud  schools,  the  sustentation  of  minis- 
ters and  teachei-s,  the  support  of  missions  at 
home  and  abroad — for  all  those  schemes  of  evan- 
gelization, instruction,  and  active  benevolence  of 
which  the  ministei's  of  the  Free  church,  while  in 
connection  with  the  Establishment,  had  been  the 
principal  founders  and  supporters.  But  never 
had  Scottish  ardour  been  so  tempered  with  cal- 
culation and  prudence  as  upon  the  present  trying 
occasion.  Instead  of  waiting  and  hoping  to  the 
last,  and  thiis  incurring  the  risk  of  being  taken 
at  unawares,  the  rejection  of  their  demands  by 
the  state  and  the  necessity  of  a  separation  had 
already  been  anticipated,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  such  an  event,  so  that  when  it  arrived, 
it  by  no  means  came  upon  them  unprovided. 
Even  before  its  arrival,  087  associations  had  been 
formed  throughout  the  country,  and  by  their  ex- 
ertions in  raising  funds,  should  a  disruption  be 
found  necessary,  £232,347  had  been  raised  within 
two  months,  which,  by  the  contributions  that 
afterwards  arrived  from  London,  Ii'eland,  and 
Amei-ica,  was  raised  to  £366,719.  There  was 
thus  a  fund  awaiting  it,  both  for  pi-esent  emer- 
gencies and  future  action,  of  which  the  Free 
church  could  avail  itself  at  the  outset. 

In  these  asisociations  and  these  contribution.s, 
the  uuniistakeable  .sympathies  of  the  people  had 
been  announced,  and  the  coui*se  they  were  likely 
to  pursue,  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  disruption 
should  become  a  great  national  moven)ent.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  bulk  of  the  congregation 
followed  the  x-etiriug  minister;  the  Established 
churches  over  the  land  were  suddenly  half- 
emjjtied;  aud  in  some  of  the  more  remote  coun- 
ties, such  as  Ross  and  Sutheiland,  tlie  exodus 
was  so  com|)lete,  that  little  more  was  left  of  the 
old  order  of  things  than  the  ministers  them- 
selves, with  their  door-keepers  andchurch-ofiicers 
and  a  few  conservative  heritors.  But  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  disrnj)tion  among  the  cleri- 
cal order  at  liome,  were  the  effects  of  it  among 
the  Scottish  missionaries  abroad — men  whose 
sjiheres  of  action  had  been  assigned,  aud  means 
of  labour  furnished  by  that  revived  evangelical 
spirit  of  which  this  great  movement  was  the  re- 
sult. However  remote  from  tlie  seat  of  action, 
they  had  watched  every  proceeding  with  the 
most  intense  sympathy;  and  as  soon  as  tidings 
of  the  crisis  reached  them,  they  formally  aban- 
doned their  connection  with  the  Establisliment, 
and  joined  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Tliis, 
too,  was  done  so  prom])tly,  so  si)ontaneously, 
aud  universally,  notwithstanding  their  separa- 
tion from  each  other,  and  lack  of  the  means  of 
mutual  concert,  as  showed  their  convictions  ujiou 
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which  side  the  right  lay,  and  liow  well  i)repaved 
they  were  to  follow  it. 

So  signal  a  commeiieemeut  took  the  whole 
British  public  by  surprise.      But  it  was  not  to 
them  alone   that   the   sensation   was    confined, 
luto  every  countiy  where  the  report  went  forth, 
there   was   a   feeling  of   astonishment  not  uu- 
miugled  with  sympathy  and  respect.     They  had 
read  of  the  sacrifices  and  struggles  at  the  Refor- 
mation, when  ])rinces  abandoned  their  thrones, 
and  communities  perilled  their  national  liberties, 
rather  than  abandon  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
do  violence  to  their  consciences.     But  so  long  a 
reign  of  political  utilitarianism  had  succeeded, 
that  these  sacrifices  had  been  deemed  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  age  that  had  for  ever  passed 
away — exploits  that  exclusively  belonged  to  a 
romantic  period  of  the  world's  history,  and  which 
men  might  i-ead  of,  but  could  never  hope  to  see 
again.     But,  lo  !  that  season  had  returned;  even 
the  nineteenth  century  could  furnish  an  army 
of  martyrs  and  confessors ;   and  thoughtful  in- 
quiring men,  whom  the  tidings  had  roused  in 
diffei-eut  continental  countries,  repaired  to  Scot- 
laud  that  they  might  witness  the  phenomenon 
with  their  own  bodily  eyes,  and  record  it  in  their 
books.     But  all  this  only  made  the  enemies  of 
the  Disruption  more  indignant,  and  they  de- 
clared that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  sj^as- 
modic  throe  that  would  speedily  be  followed  by 
utter  prostration.     In  spite,  however,  of  their 
angry  predictions,  the  first  effort  was  but  the 
commencement  of  a  permanent  habit,  and  the 
Free  church  still  exists  as  a  solid  reality.     An 
idea  also  of  its  steady  increase  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  it  now  possesses  in  Scotland 
875  places  of  worship  and  numbers  846  ordained 
ministers,  independently  of  those  congregations 
which  it  has  in  England  and  Ireland,  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  the  colonies.     It  has  two  colleges, 
one  at  Edinburgh  and  another  at  Glasgow,  be- 
sides a  theological  hall  in  Aberdeen,  at  which 
194  students  are  educated  for  the  ministry.     It 
has  also  a  home  mission,  with  an  annual  revenue 
now  nearly  amounting  to  £10,000,  by  which  the 
most   benighted  of   our  districts  are   pervaded 
with  religious  instruction,  and  in  the  working 
of  which  the  missionary  students  are  trained 
for  the  practical  duties  of  the  ministry.     And 
even  reduced  to  the  secular  but  convincing  cri- 
terion of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  Free  church  not  only  indi- 
cates the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  people,  but 
the  stability  of  the  cause.     The  following  gene- 
ral abstract,  showing  the  sums  raised   for  the 
various  objects  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
for  the  year  from  31st  March,  1858,  to  31st  March, 
1859,  is  more  illustrative  of  the  subject  than  any 
amount  of  disquisition  : — 


Sustentatiou  Fund,    . 
Building  Fuud, 
Congregational  Fund, 
Missions  and  Education, 
Miscellaneous,     . 

Total,     . 


£110,435    7    6 
41,179    2    Oi 
94,481  19    6 
55,896  11     0 
41,384  12  10 

£343,377  12  lOi 


From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  history  of 
religion  in  Britain  during  these  thirty  yeai's,  it 
will  be  distinctly  seen  that  the  age  of  apathy  and 
indifference  had  expired ;  that  the  struggle  of  a 
new  and  better  life  had  commenced ;  and  that 
these  convulsive  efforts,  painful  though  they 
might  be,  were  proofs  of  vitality,  and  promises 
of  a  happy  result.  The  cold  dull  i-ejoose  of  the 
valley  of  death  had  ended,  and  the  moving  of 
the  dry  bones  was  the  needful  prelude  to  the 
rising  up  of  a  living  multitude.  But  while  this 
stir  was  necessarily  accompanied  with  much 
contradiction  and  contention,  there  was  one  great 
and  holy  object  in  which  all  sects  harmonized, 
and  upon  the  work  of  which  they  all  heartily 
co-operated.  It  was  that  of  missionary  enter- 
prise, which,  having  commenced  w-itli  the  present 
century,  had  been  going  on  since  the  close  of  the 
pi-eceding  period  with  fresh  impulses  and  a  wider 
application.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
for  writing  the  history  of  these  missions,  and  we 
can  only  afford  for  them  a  passing  notice.  In 
England  the  following  were  the  principal  niis- 
sionaiy  institutions  that  arose  during  the  i:)resent 
period,  with  the  year  of  their  establishment,  and 
their  field  of  oi')eration  : — 

1840.  Welsh  Foreign  Missionary  Society — India. 

1844.  The  (Free)  Presbyterian  Church  in  England — China. 

1844.  The  Patagoniau  Missionary  Society — Patagonia  and 

South  America. 

1845.  The  Naval  Missionary  Society  for  the  Loo  Choo  Islands. 
1850.  The  Chinese  Evangelization  Society. 

In  Scotland,  the  following  missionary  societies 
were  oi'iginated,  viz.:  — 

1835.  The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  Missionary  Society — 
West  Indies,  West  Africa,  and  Caffraria. 

1842.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod — New  Hebrides. 

1843.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 

— India,  Caffraria. 
1843.  Home  Mission  of  the  Free  Church. 

In  Ireland — 

1840.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pre.;byteriau  CliuiTh  in 
Ireland — India.' 

The  united  expenditure  of  the  British  mission- 
ary societies  averages  nearly  or  about  £000,000 
per  annum,  an  amount  which  is  freely  and  cheer- 
fully paid  through  the  annual  public  appeal  to 
British  benevolence.  This  cordial  response  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  ])ublic  is  the  more  to 
be  admired,  when  we  take  into  account  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  with  which  mission- 
ary enterprise  has  hitherto  been  attended,  and 


1  Dr.  Brown's  History  of  Missions ;  Annual  Missionary  Reports 
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the  results  as  jet  apparently  so  inadequate  to 
such  a  numerous  agency  and  liberal  expenditure. 
But  it  is  a  trial  of  Christian  faith;  and  it  is 
patiently  endured,  in  the  full  belief  that  the 
regeneration  of  the  world  is  certain,  however 
long  delayed  or  obstinately  resisted.  Years  of 
waiting  and  watching  ai*e  not  thought  too  much 
to  be  bestowed  in  fertilizing  the  desert,  and  rear- 
ing anew  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  "We  doubt  not 
that  the  twentieth  century  will  initiate  a  glorious 
missionary  history  to  which  the  nineteenth  was 
only  a  preparative. 

"While  the  missionary  cause  has  been  thus  so 
■active,  its  great  instrument  of  action — the  Bible 
■ — has  accompanied  all  its  movements,  so  that 
while  no  country  has  been  too  barbarous  or  re- 
mote for  a  Christian  mission,  no  language  has 
been  deemed  too  rude  or  barren  as  a  vehicle  for 
Christian  instruction.  There  is  scarcely,  there- 
fore, a  language  or  a  dialect  into  which  the  Scrip- 
ture has  not  been  translated,  or  region  into  which 
it  has  not  been  introduced.  In  tliis  good  work 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  at- 
tained a  pre-eminence  worthy  of  the  public  con- 
fidence it  has  secured,  and  the  vast  machinery  it 
has  been  able  to  put  in  motion  ;  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  latter,  it  is  enough  to  state  that,  while 
it  has  been  the  j)arent  of  many  others,  there  are 
between  8000  and  9000  auxiliary  societies  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  are  extended  like  a  net-work 
over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  among  our  colo- 
nies, and  in  foreign  countries. 

While  the  wants  of  the  heathen  have  thus  been 
so  amply  cared  for,  by  making  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
accessible,  and  its  language  intelligible  to  all,  the 
same  solicitude  has  been  manifested  for  the  igno- 
)-ant  of  our  own  country.  It  was  soon  felt  that 
for  every  cottjige  to  have  a  Bible,  and  every  cot- 


tager to  be  able  to  read  it,  was  a  hopeless  wish, 
so  long  as  the  book  itself  was  made  so  costly  that 
the  poor  would  not  purchase  it,  or  at  least  could 
not,  without  a  heavy  sacritice.  An  agitation  for 
cheap  Bibles  was  the  consequence,  and  it  com- 
menced in  Scotland  in  1839,  when  the  profitable 
monopoly  of  the  queen's  printers  to  print  the 
Bible  had  expired.  The  renewal  of  their  patent 
was  suocessfully  resisted,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Thomson  of 
Coldstream,  and  by  a  decree  of  parliament  a 
board  was  established  in  Scotland  for  granting 
licenses  to  print  the  authorized  versions  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  effect  of  this  has  been,  that  the 
Bible,  formerly  one  of  the  dearest,  is  now  one  of 
the  cheapest  books  in  cii'culation.  In  England, 
indeed,  the  monopoly  of  printing  the  Bible  still 
Vielongs  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  to  her  majesty's  printer  for  England; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1840  1,  the  prices  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments have  been  so  greatly  reduced  as  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  the  Eng- 
lish community. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  religion 
from  A.D.  1830  to  the  present  day,  we  have  only 
adverted  to  some  of  the  leading  points,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  very  scanty  and  cautious  manner.  But 
for  this  reluctance  we  are  certain  that  the  reflec- 
tive reader  will  forgive  us.  Reminiscence  and 
suggestion  are  what  he  chiefly  demands  when  the 
subject  has  become  so  personal  to  himself;  and 
to  this  modest  limit  we  have  endeavoured  to 
confine  our  view,  more  especially  as  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  action  still  going  onward,  and  the  result 
of  which  is  still  unknown.  To  our  successors 
we  bequeath  the  duty  of  recording  its  develop- 
ment. 
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FROM    THE    ACCESSION    OF    WILLIAM    IV.    (A.D.    1830),    TO    THE    PRESENT    TIME    (ISCO). 
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E  HOW  approach  the  hvst  por- 
tiou  of  our  task — the  history  of 
the  progi'ess  of  the  living  gene- 
ration— with  misgiving  of  heart 
and  a  reluctant  step.  For  let 
the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
recoz'd  be  what  it  may,  a  history  of  the  present 
period  cannot  fail  to  disappoint  and  to  offend. 
Every  man  has  viewed  the  period  for  himself, 
and  in  relation  to  his  own  principles,  interests,  or 
prejudices;  and  amidst  such  a  contrariety,  each 
reader  will  find  that  something  has  been  omit- 
ted, something  exaggerated,  something  misrepre- 
sented. It  was  not  thus  when  we  dealt  with 
past  events  and  with  the  dead,  or  described  a 
state  of  society  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  present  day.  The  sympathy  that 
could  be  excited  for  departed  worth,  and  the 
self-complacency  that  could  be  flattered  by  the 
superiority  of  the  living  over  the  dead,  are,  in 
this  case,  exchanged  for  the  feelings  of  a  present 
struggle,  of  which  every  one  has  a  personal  share 
and  his  peculiar  point  of  observation.  In  such 
a  difficulty,  the  utmost  we  can  attempt  is  lightly 
to  touch  the  more  important  points  of  the  sub- 
ject— to  be  suggestive  rather  than  communicative 
— and  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the 
path  to  be  trod,  rather  than  attempt  to  lead 
the  way,  and  be  the  cicerone  of  every  stage  of 
the  journey.  To  this  limited  duty  we  are  also 
necessai'ily  confined  by  the  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  subject,  for  which  whole  volumes, 
instead  of  a  single  chapter,  are  usually  found 
insufficient. 

When  the  present  period  in  the  history  of 
national  progress  had  arrived,  Britain  had  fully 
realized  the  important  chai-acter  for  which  she 
was  destined :  by  her  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures she  had  become  the  metropolis  of  the 
world.  To  this  high  position  her  whole  career 
for  years  and  for  ages  had  been  pointing.  Her 
insular  situation,  which  gave  her  the  command 
of  tlie  whole  ocean  fur  her  highway;  her  fertile 


soil,  which  served  as  a  caj)ital  with  which  she 
could  advance  her  mercantile  successes  or  en- 
counter their  reverses;  the  national  character  of 
her  people,  in  which  the  interfusion  of  several 
races  was  combined  with  a  harmonious  blending 
of  their  activity,  industry,  perseverance,  and  in- 
ventiveness— all  these  had  been  the  natural  pre- 
parations for  a  destiny  of  which  Tyre,  Carthage, 
Palmyra,  Holland  were  but  imperfect  tyjies.  And 
all  these  advantages,  so  greatly  surpassing  what- 
ever had  been  possessed  by  former  commercial 
states,  were  crowned  by  the  nature  of  her  laws 
and  the  character  of  her  government.  The  im- 
posts of  feudalism,  the  restrictions  of  monopolies, 
the  various  taxes  which  an  earlier  age  had  im- 
posed upon  industrial  activity  and  enterprise,  had 
one  by  one  been  removed,  and  at  no  time  more 
than  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  period. 
But  more  than  all  these  combined,  was  the  inviol- 
ability of  property,  and  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  formed  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
British  constitution.  Men  might  traffic  where 
they  listed,  and  afterwards  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  without  check  or  interference. 
Mercantile  communities  might  construct  works 
and  invest  sums  to  any  amount,  of  which  the  dis- 
tant returns  could  only  be  realized  by  their  heirs, 
without  the  dread  that  all  might  be  swept  away, 
by  either  those  anarchical  or  despotic  revolu- 
tions to  which  other  governments  were  liable. 
The  vine  and  fig-tree  untler  which  our  commer- 
cial wealth  so  confidently  reposed  were  not  the 
growth  of  a  night ;  and  though  the  passing 
winds  might  shake  their  branches,  they  could 
not  loosen  their  roots.  Such  was  the  commercial 
conviction  of  our  country  amidst  those  national 
changes  npon  the  Continent,  by  which  govern- 
ments had  been  subverted  and  dynasties  over- 
turned; and  in  this  confidence,  an  extent  of  traffic 
had  been  undertaken,  and  an  amount  of  ca|)ital 
sunk,  that  will  form  a  rich  inheritance  for  future 
generations. 

The  chief  article  of  all  this  manufacturing 
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iudustiy,  and  commercial  enterprise  and  wealth, 
is  cotton,  which  being  sent  to  this  country  iu  its 
original  state,  is  fabricated  into  every  kind  of 
clothing  which  luxuiy  or  comfort  can  demand, 
and  sent  out  to  every  part  of  the  earth.  An 
inquiry  therefore  into  this  great  staple  of  our 
trade  demands  our  first  consideration. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  boundless  wealth  contained  in  this 
branch  of  traffic  began  to  be  surmised,  and  the 
national  ingenuity,  aided  by  the  resources  of 
science,  was  on  the  stretch  to  devise  expedients 
by  which  the  tedious  processes  of  preparing 
cotton  manufactures  might  be  simplified  and  im- 
proved. The  methods  invented  for  converting 
the  raw  material  into  yarn,  and  weaving  the  yarn 
into  webs  of  every  colour,  texture,  and  variety, 
are  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  human  in- 
genuity; and  their  reward  is  ex'.i'bited  in  the 
statistics  of  our  cotton  trade,  as  compared  with 
its  nature  and  results  in  former  periods.  This 
change  has  especially  been  perceptible  since  tlie 
year  1814.  It  was  then  that  the  remarkable  fall 
commenced  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
cotton  goods  in  general.  Of  this  change  it  is 
enough  to  state,  that,  whereas  in  1814,  100  yards 
of  calico  would  cost  165.  6d.,  650  j^ards  can  now 
be  had  for  205.  6d.  The  cause  of  this  change 
has  been  partly  owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  material,  but  the  main  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  immense  multiplication  and  im- 
provement of  our  machinery.  The  same  cause, 
instead  of  diminishing,  has  only  proportionably 
increased  the  value  of  this  department  of  our 
commerce,  by  extending  the  use  of  our  cotton 
fabrics  not  only  among  the  women  of  Britain, 
but  over  the  whole  world.  This  advantage,  also, 
we  are  still  enabled  to  retain,  notwithstanding 
the  rivalry  of  other  nations,  through  our  abun- 
dant resources  of  iron  and  coal  for  the  application 
of  steam,  and  the  superiority  of  our  power-looms 
and  other  cotton-working  machinery. 

Of  the  progress  of  our  cotton  trade  an  estimate 
may  be  formed,  by  the  quantity  of  raw  material 
imported  into  Britain  during  fourteen  years  of 
the  present  period.  In  1840  it  amounted  to 
592,488,010  lbs.,  in  1845  to  721,979,953,  in  1854 
to  887,335,904,  and  in  1858  to  1,034,342,176.  To 
turn  this  raw  material  to  account,  our  cotton 
manufactures  alone  are  calculated  to  employ 
542,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers,  &c.,  and 
80,000  engineers,  machine-makers,  smiths,  ma- 
sons, joiners,  &c.  The  value  of  the  products  of 
this  cotton  manufacture  is  estimated  at  about 
J52,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  £17,000,000 
are  expended  in  wages  to  the  several  above-men- 
tioned craftsmen,  leaving  a  satisfactory  profit  to 
their  employers. 

The  power  of  the  cotton  ti-ade  has  been  mani- 


fested in  the  increase  of  our  ])rincipal  cities  dur- 
ing the  present  period,  as  well  as  the  general 
wealth  it  has  created.  Thus,  Liverpool,  which 
in  1831  had  a  population  of  165,175  inhabitants, 
had  increased  in  1851  to  375,955.  Glasgow, 
which  in  1831  had  202,426  inhabitants,  and  in 
1841  274,533,  had  increased  in  1851  to  347,001 
inhabitants.  Manchester  and  Salford,  which  in 
1831  had  a  population  of  227,808,  had  in  1851, 
367,232  inhabitants.  But  even  the  smaller  cot- 
ton manufacturing  towns  of  England  have  in- 
creased with  equal  rapidit3\  Thus  the  popula- 
tion of  — 

Inhabitants.  Inhabitants. 

Preston  \v;is,  in  1780,     6,000  ...         In  1851,  69,542 

Blackburn 1801,11,980  1851,46,536 

Bolton 1801,  17,416  ...  „  1851,  61,171 

Wigan 1801,  10,989  ...  „  1851,  31,941 

Of  the  larger  towns  in  the  above  enumeration, 
few  have  profited  by  the  cotton  trade  so  greatly 
as  Glasgow,  which  was  one  of  the  first  to  avail 
herself  of  this  source  of  commercial  prosperity. 
It  has  been  mainly  through  its  prolific  agency 
at  the  outset,  and  the  great  development  of  her 
iron  and  coal  trade  which  followed,  that  her 
pojjulation,  which  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century  was  about  75,000,  now  falls  little  .short  of 
half  a  million,  while  in  wealth  as  well  as  popu- 
lation, she  is  now  virtually  the  capital  of  Scot- 
laud.  The  manufacture  of  muslins,  which  com- 
menced in  Scotland  in  1825,  has  been  since  that 
period  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Glasgow 
houses,  one  of  which  alone  in  1857,  when  this 
department  of  industrial  enterprise  had  I'eached 
its  height,  employed  500  men  and  1500  women 
in  the  city,  and  from  20,000  to  30,000  females, 
partly  in  Ayrshire  and  other  districts  of  Scotland, 
but  mostly  in  Ireland. 

The  rapid  j)redomiuance  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  above  every  other  commodity,  created 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  over-prudent  statesmen, 
who  foresaw,  iu  this  use  of  a  foreign  product,  the 
dejareciation  of  our  own  home-produced  material, 
upon  which  the  industry  of  our  country  had  so 
long  been  exercised,  and  its  commercial  character 
mainly  founded.  What  was  to  become  of  our 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  if  the  demand 
for  their  cloths  was  to  be  superseded  by  the 
other  cheaper  produce  ?  The  short-sighted  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  of  laying  a  tax  upon  calico- 
printing,  in  order  to  bring  up  its  price  to  that 
of  linen  and  woollen  stuffs.  Accordingly,  so 
early  as  1774,  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  it  of  3d. 
per  yard,  which  in  1806  was  raised  to  Sid.  But 
a  more  intelligent  and  liberal  spirit  had  com- 
menced with  the  present  period,  under  which 
any  kind  of  restriction  upon  any  branch  of  manu- 
facture and  commerce  was  to  find  little  favour; 
and  on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Paulett  Thompson 
into   office,  as  vice-president  of   the   board   of 
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trade,  iu  1830,  this  tax  upon  calicoes  was  re- 
jjealed.  The  effect  of  this  wholesome  measure 
was  speedily  apparent.  In  1829  only  89,862,433 
yards  of  all  descriptions  of  printed  goods  wei'e 
exported;  but  in  1841  the  exjjortation  of  printed 
cottons  alone  amounted  to  329,240,892  yards,  of 
the  declared  value  of  ^7,772,735.  But  bounties 
upon  the  articles  of  commerce  were  now  as  un- 
gracious as  restrictions,  and  therefoi'e,  during  the 
same  year  in  which  this  calico-tax  was  taken  off, 
the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  linen  as  well 
as  of  several  other  articles  was  withdrawn. 

Of  our  linen  manufactures  a  brief  notice  will 
now  suffice.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
yield  to  the  predominance  of  cotton,  more  espe- 
cially after  the  state  patronage  was  withdrawn 
from  them;  and  accordingly,  the  trade  in  linen, 
although  still  important,  is  not  so  great  as  iu 
former  periods.  Throughout  the  United  King- 
dom the  linen  manufacture  employs  133,000 
hands,  while  its  annual  value  is  estimated  at 
^10,000,000. 

In  our  former  notices  of  the  mercantile  pro- 
gress of  the  counti-y,  the  importance  of  its  wool- 
len manufactures  was  distinctly  stated:  these 
indeed  constituted  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth, 
and  as  such  were  still  worthy  of  cultivation : 
they  also  continued  to  be  indispensable,  as  their 
products  will  be  needed,  let  whatever  other 
articles  be  used  along  witli  them,  in  furni- 
ture and  clothing.  It  was  fortunate  also  that 
the  resources  of  improved  skill  and  new  ma- 
terials were  at  hand  for  cheapening  the  price 
and  thereby  extending  the  use  of  woollen  fabrics. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  made  a1>out 
the  year  1834,  when  goods  which  had  been 
manufactured  from  wool  alone  began  to  he  made 
of  worsted  weft  and  cotton  warp,  by  which  the 
trade  was  greatly  increased.  Another  improve- 
ment that  followed  in  183G  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  wool  of  the  alpaca  or  Peruvian  llama, 
and  subsequently  the  introduction  of  mohair,  or 
goat's  wool  of  Asia  Minor.  The  final  stej)  was 
to  combine  silk  itself  with  this  mixture  of  com- 
mon wool,  alpaca,  aud  mohair;  and  this,  with 
the  aj)])lication  of  imjiroved  macliinery,  has  so 
benefited  our  woollen  manufactures,  as  to  insure 
for  them  a  ready  market  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  continued  importance  of  this  de- 
])artment  of  manufacture  is  attested  by  the  fact, 
that  there  are  1282  woollen  factories  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  which  807  belong  to  Yorkshire 
alone.  Of  this  county,  the  great  woollen  mart 
of  the  kingdom,  the  town  of  Bradford  may  be 
considered  the  centi-e  and  capital,  where  the  wor- 
sted manufactures  are  most  abundant,  and  have 
been  best  cultivated  and  im]>roved.  The  fruits 
of  this  industry  have  been  shown  in  the  statis- 
tics of  the  town.     In  1801  Bradford  contained 


only  13,264  inhabitants,  but  in  1851  they  had 
increased  to  103,782.  In  the  first  of  these  years 
it  possessed  no  more  than  three  mills,  but  in  the 
last  it  had  upwards  of  160  in  active  operation. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  national  importance  ai-e 
our  iron  manufactures,  in  the  working  of  which 
Britain  was  inferior  to  other  countries  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  on  account 
of  timber  only  being  used  in  the  process  of  smelt- 
ing, and  the  consequent  failure  which  took  place 
in  this  kind  of  fuel,  so  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  iron  used  in  our  island  had  to  be  imported 
from  abroad.  And  yet,  even  so  early  as  1619, 
Edward  Lord  Dudley  had  invented  a  process  for 
smelting  iron  with  pit-coal  instead  of  timber; 
and  in  that  year  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  works  erected  by  his  lordship 
were  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  rabble,  and  him- 
self almost  ruined  by  the  loss.  Thus  affairs  con- 
tinued until  the  gi'eat  scarcity  of  wood  revived 
the  memory  of  Lord  Dudley's  attempt;  and  about 
the  year  1740  pit-coal  was  once  more  used  in  the 
making  of  iron  at  Colebrookdale,  and  two  or 
three  other  places.  And  even  then,  thirty  more 
years  had  to  elaj)se  before  coal  instead  of  timber 
came  into  general  use.  The  progress  of  this 
change  may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
brief  statement.  In  1740  the  quantity  of  pig- 
iron  made  iu  England  and  Wales  amounted  to 
about  22,000  tons  ;  in  1788  it  had  risen  to  68,000, 
in  1796  to  12o,000,  in  1806  to  250,000,  and  iu 
1820  to  400,000  tons.  From  the  growing  use  of 
iron  for  many  purposes  not  originally  contem- 
plated, and  especially  from  the  multiplication  of 
steam-engines,  and  the  construction  of  railroads, 
the  jn-oduce  of  iron  throughout  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  which  in  1825  amounted  to 
615,236  tons,  had  risen  in  1848  to  2,008,200  tons. 
In  1857  the  continuing  rise  had  bi'ought  up  the 
amount  to  3,659,447  tons.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment of  our  own  daj'  in  the  smelting  of  iron  has 
been  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Neilson  of 
Glasgow.  Formerly,  the  air  of  the  blast  furnaces 
was  uniformly  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  which  it  was  taken;  and  the  effect 
was,  not  only  to  produce  a  lower  degi'ee  of  heat, 
but  to  supply  a  quantity  of  moisture  which  is 
prejudicial  to  the  process  of  smelting.  This 
n\()isture,  which  is  always  more  or  less  in  the 
atmosphere,  is  most  prevalent  during  the  sum- 
mer; and  from  this  cause,  the  furnace  could  not 
work  so  well  in  that  season  as  in  winter.  But 
by  Mr.  Neilsou's  invention  of  the  hot-blast,  the 
air  is  previously  dried  .ind  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature; the  consumption  of  fuel  is  lessened  to 
a  tenth  of  what  was  formerly  used  iu  heating 
the  furnace;  while  the  absence  of  moisture  ha.s  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  iron.  This 
discovery,  first  used  in  Lanarkshire,  and  the  rich 
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strata  of  ironstone  aiul  coal  with  wliicli  that 
county  abounds,  have  proved  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  district,  and  a  source  of  prosjaerity  to 
Ghisgow,  by  which  that  city  has  now  become  the 
second  in  the  empire.  The  money  value  of  our 
pig-iron,  which  in  the  pi-eseut  year  is  more  than 
3,500,000  tons,  has  been  estimated  in  round 
numbers  as  worth  .£14,000,000,  but  the  bar-iron 
that  may  be  formed  from  it  will  amount  to 
£19,000,000.  Nearly  a  third  of  our  iron  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  con- 
sequence chiefly  of  the  great  demand  in  railways, 
the  building  of  iron  ships,  and  the  forging  of 
iron  cables ;  but  our  exports  of  all  kinds  of  iron 
in  1857  amounted  to  1,539,386  tons,  wortli  in 
declared  value  .£13,603,337. 

This  immense  iron  manufacture  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  without  that  almost  ex- 
haustless  suppl}^  of  coal  that  lies  side  by  side 
with  those  metallic  strata  which  are  dependent 
upon  its  igneous  powers.  The  use  of  British 
coal  has  therefore  been  in  corresjiondent  demand 
with  the  requirements  for  steam  travel  both  by 
sea  and  land;  and  this  increase  of  the  coal  trade 
is  still  rapidly  going  onward  in  consequence  of 
the  general  adoption  of  steam  agency  in  every 
European  country,  and  the  removal  of  the  duties 
on  its  exjjortation.  This  consumption  of  coal  in 
iron  manufactures  alone  will  be  understood  by 
the  fact,  that  three  tons  of  coal  are  required  for 
the  production  of  every  ton  of  wrought  iron. 
The  total  of  coal  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1857  amounted  to  6,483,416  tons, 
valued  at  ,£3,019,228.  The  coal  shipped  coast- 
wise in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same 
year  was  from  9,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons.  The 
coal  imported  into  London  alone  in  1858,  by  com- 
mon roads,  railways,  and  canals,  was  1,213,464 
tons,  and  by  sea  3,266,446  tons.  And  when 
will  this  richest,  most  useful,  and  most  necessary 
of  mines  be  exhausted  ?  It  is  an  important 
national  question,  which  was  answered  by  Dr. 
Buckland  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829, 
when  he  confirmed  the  statement  that  the  coal- 
beds  of  South  Wales  alone  contained  fuel  enough 
to  supply  England  for  2000  years.  And  yet,  if 
even  all  the  coal  of  our  island  should  last  for 
only  half  that  period,  Britain  will  have  attained, 
as  a  nation,  a  longevity  of  which  no  other  country 
can  boast.  But  upon  such  a  distant  futurity 
what  heart,  however  patriotic,  would  dare  to 
calculate  ? 

Having  thus  given  in  detail  our  jJi'bicipal 
manufactures,  which  constitute  the  staple  of  our 
national  stability  and  strength,  we  conclude  by 
presenting  a  summary  of  them  in  the  aggregate, 
by  which  their  amount  and  importance  will  be 
more  clearly  recognized.  In  1854  the  total 
declared   value    of    the    exported   produce   and 


manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  £97,298,909.  Of  this  the  value  of  £64,400,587 
was  sent  to  foreign  countries,  and  £33,698,313  to 
India  and  our  colonies.  In  1855,  the  value  of 
the  manufactures  exported  was  £95,346,429;  in 

1856,  £115,544,154;  and  in  1857,  £121,769,396. 
Other  articles,  not  tlie  jji-oduce  or  numufacture 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  constitute  a  portion 
of  our  national  commerce,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Including  these  in  the  table  of 
exports  and  imports,  the  progress  of  our  com- 
mercial industry  and  wealth  during  the  present 
period  may  be  estimated  from  the  tln-ee  follow- 
ing years  :  — 

Exports.  Imports. 

There  were  in  1831, £69,691,302  117  ...  £46,24.5,2416  6 

1840, 110,198,716     0  0  ...  62,004,000  0  0 

1850, 190,101,394     0  0  ...  105,101,607  0  0 

1S57, 285,863,927     0  0  ...  136,215,849  0  0 

Turning  from  the  mere  money  value  of  these 
articles,  to  the  occupation  they  gave  to  men  and 
shipi^ing,  the  accounts  of  the  same  years  are  thus 
summed  uji  :-  — 

Vessels.  Tons.  Men. 

1831.  British  and  Iri.sh 12,248  ...  2,006,397  ...  119,143 

Foreign 5,158  ...  758,368  ...       39,769 

1840.  British  ana  Irish 17,635  ...  3,101,650  ...  170,339 

Foreign, 10,326  ...  1,331,365  ...       79,550 

1850.  British  and  Irish,. ...30,576  ...  6,044,562  ...  317,810 

Foreign, 14,259  ...  2,233,860  ...  115,.395 

1857.  British  and  Irish,... .37,014  ...  5,519,1&4  ...  284,135 
Foreign,  23,469  ...  4,863,191  

In  these  brief  statements,  the  adventurous 
enterprise,  the  wealth,  the  stability  of  the  nation 
can  be  best  recognized :  they  are  the  official  re- 
turns of  those  silent  campaigns  and  bloodless 
achievements  upon  which  the  power  of  Britain 
is  founded,  and  by  which  her  fame  will  be 
best  perpetuated  to  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  every  future  age.  And  now,  then,  for  the 
grand  review,  in  which  the  victorious  armies  of 
commerce  should  be  mustered  for  public  j^arade, 
its  banners  displayed,  its  trophies  inaugurated  '. 
Such  a  parade,  after  careful  preparation  and 
upon  an  adequate  scale  of  grandeur,  was  to  be 
given  in  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  in 
the  memorable  year  1851. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  first  steps  of  a 
design  so  magnificent  in  its  conception  and  so 
important  in  its  consequences.  They  date  no 
earlier  than  1756 — about  the  same  time  that  the 
Eoyal  Academy  opened  its  public  exhibitions  in 
painting,  engraving,  and  sculpture.  It  was  then 
that  the  productions  of  art  and  skill  were  col- 
lected and  displayed  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  public  industry  and  inventive- 
ness; and  although  these  exhibitions  were  on  a 
limited  scale,  they  were  found  so  useful,  that 
the  plan  was  adopted  in  France,  and  there  con- 
tinued with  the  happiest  effect,  even  when  it  had 
lonsc  been  abandoned  in  England.     In  the  former 
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country,  the  exhibition  was  so  excellent  iu  1844, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  previous  displays  so  ap- 
parent, that  the  English  roused  themselves  fi'om 
their  remissness,  and  during  the  years  1847  and 
1848  they  re-opened  their  exhibitions,  chiefly  at 
the  instigation,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  by  whom  the  plan  had  been  x-evived.  So 
great  was  now  the  recognized  imj^ortance  of 
these  industi-ial  displays,  that  they  became  a 
subject  of  national  consideration;  and  it  was  felt 
that  something  more  was  necessary  than  France 
or  England  had  as  yet  attempted,  to  give  them 
their  proper  development  and  effect.  At  this 
point,  a  happy  idea  occurred  to  his  royal  high- 
ness Prince  Albert,  the  consort  of  our  beloved 
sovereign:  it  was  to  gather  together  into  one  place 
the  best  specimens  of  contemporary  art  and  skill, 
and  the  natural  productions  of  every  soil  and  cli- 
mate, instead  of  the  mere  local  or  national  produc- 
tions of  France  and  England.  It  was  to  be  a  whole 
world  of  nature  and  art  collected  at  the  call  of 
the  queen  of  cities — a  competition  in  which  every 
country  might  have  a  place,  and  every  variety' 
of  intellect  its  claim  and  chance  of  distinction. 
Nothing  great,  or  beautiful,  or  useful,  be  its 
native  home  where  it  might— not  a  discovery  or 
invention  however  humble  or  obscure — not  a  can- 
didate however  lowly  his  rank — but  would  obtain 
admission  and  be  estimated  to  the  full  araou)it  of 
genuine  worth.  It  was  to  be  to  the  nineteenth 
what  the  tournament  had  been  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries— a  challenge  at  once  and 
welcome  to  all  comers,  and  to  which  every  laud 
could  send,  not  its  brightest  dame  and  bravest 
lance  as  of  yore,  but  its  best  produce  and  happiest 
device  for  the  promotion  of  universal  liap]iiness 
and  brotherhood.  It  was  further  adapted  to  the 
free,  geuerou.s,  enlightened  .sjiirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  it  was  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  peo])le  themselves  of  every  nation,  instead 
of  being  sujiported  and  controlled  by  their  re- 
spective governments.  And  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  its  character  as  a  great  competi- 
tive trial,  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  set  apart  for 
the  expense  of  prizes  which  were  to  be  awarded 
to  the  aucce.«sful  competitors. 

This  world-wiile  proclamation  went  forth  into 
every  country,  and  was  met  with  univer.'^al  wel- 
come :  it  was  a  challenge  such  as  men  had  never 
heard,  to  an  emjirise  in  which  every  nation 
might  hope  to  be  the  victor.  There  was  accord- 
ingly a  stir  and  a  preparation  which  in  its 
nature  formed  a  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  na- 
tional contests.  Little  time  was  to  intervene, 
for  the  great  competition  was  to  be  opened  in 
London  on  the  1st  of  May,  1851.  But  the  place 
for  the  specimens  and  the  spectators !  —  what 
single  tent  could  lodge  the  army  of  Xerxes  and 
all  its  equipments?   Tliis  question  occurred  some- 


what of  the  latest,  and  the  directors  of  the  Ex- 
hibition were  non-plussed :  they  found  on  cal- 
culation that  no  building  on  earth  would  suffice 
to  contain  a  tithe  of  it.  After  many  expedients 
had  been  proposed  and  rejected,  Mr.  Paxton 
came  forward  with  his  simple  plan,  which  effec- 
tually solved  every  difficulty.  It  was,  to  erect  a 
huge  building  in  the  style  of  a  gai-den  conser- 
vatory, in  which  iron  and  glass  should  be  almost 
the  sole  materials,  wood  being  introduced  only 
in  the  fittings.  This  method,  so  new,  and  so  start- 
ling for  its  simplicity,  was  at  once  adopted,  and 
the  result  was  a  building  in  Hyde  Park  nearly 
twice  the  breadth,  and  fully  four  times  the 
length  of  St.  Paul's.  Never  before  had  archi- 
tecture combined  such  vastuess  of  extent  and 
adaptation  to  a  specific  purpose  with  such  simple 
means;  and  when  the  building  was  finished  in 
the  short  space  of  five  months,  the  world  was 
astonished  to  see  the  place  where  but  yesterday, 
as  it  were,  there  had  been  nothing  but  trim 
walks  and  green  sward.  It  seemed  to  realize 
the  magnificent  conception  of  the  gi'eatest  of  our 
poets — 

"Anon,  out  of  tlie  earth  a  fabric  huge 
FUise  like  an  exhalation. " 

With  its  iron  framework  that  rose  towards  the 
sky  iu  dark  .slender  lines,  and  its  walls  of  glitter- 
ing crystal  that  seemed  to  float  in  mid-air  like  a 
vapour,  it  appeared  indeed  an  exhalation  which 
a  breath  of  wind  might  disperse — a  fata  mor- 
gana that  would  disappear  with  a  sudden  shift 
of  sunshine.  But  on  looking  more  nearly,  it  was 
seen  to  be  a  solid  edifice,  the  iron  pillans  of 
which  were  I'ooted  deep  in  the  earth ;  while 
within,  the  combination  of  light  and  lofty  arche.', 
with  ribs  forming  a  graceful  metallic  net-work, 
gave  .strength  and  security  to  the  edifice. 

The  "  Crystal  Palace,"  as  it  was  appropriately 
called,  occupied  twenty-one  acres  of  ground,  and 
contained  eight  miles  of  tables.  Of  this  ample 
space  a  geographical  division  was  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sjjecimens  from  different 
countries — the  whole  of  the  building  west  of  the 
great  transept  being  assigned  to  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  while  all  the  space  to  the  eastward  of 
the  transept  wjis  allotted  to  foreign  countries  and 
their  colonies.  Of  the  profusion  of  specimens, 
natural  and  artificial,  which  were  collected  within 
such  a  space,  we  can  only  state  in  general  term.s 
that  they  were  comprised  inider  four  great  classes 
or  divisions  : — 1.  Raw  materials  ;  2.  ^Lachinery; 
3.  Manufactures;  4.  Fine  Arts.  Of  the  nume- 
rous subdivisions  of  these  we  have  not  space  even 
for  the  names,  comprising  as  they  did  a  volu- 
minous encyclopedia  of  the  world  of  nature  and 
art.  The  inauguration  of  the  (Crystal  Palace, 
this  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  as  it  may  be 
justly  called,  was  in  a  style  of  magnificence  and 
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imposing  ceremonial  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Notwithstanding  the  sliortness  of  the  time,  all 
was  completed  for  the  promised  day  and  hour ; 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1851,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  her  majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  accompanied  by  her  royal  consort, 
Albert  Prince  of  Wales,  the  ministers  and  offi- 
cers of  state,  the  princes,  ambassadors,  and  com- 
missioners of  all  nations  in  official,  military,  or 
court  attire,  entered   in  full  procession  ;  —  and 


amidst  such  a  noble  retinue  many  an  eye  was 
turned  up6n  the  spare  form  of  the  venerable 
Duke  of  Wellington,  while  many  a  heart  regarded 
this  scene  of  promised  peace  and  prosperity  as 
the  last  and  best  trophy  of  his  many  victories.  A 
splendid  throne  had  been  erected  upon  a  large 
platform,  overshadowed  by  a  silken  canopy ; 
and  besides  this  royal  seat  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her  majesty,  her  coming  was  accom- 
panied with   that    auspicious  attendant  of  her 


Thu  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.     View  in  the  Transept,  looking  north,  slinwing  the  Orj'stal  Fountain,  itc. 

Drawn  and  eugravwd  by  J    L  Williams. 


many  progresses,  a  brilliant  sunshine,  that 
liglited  up  the  halls,  their  treasures,  and  the 
crowds  arrayed  in  their  choicest  attire,  who 
were  assembled  in  myriads  within  the  building. 
Never  indeed  had  a  sovereign  stood  amidst  such 
a  magnificent  display,  or  one  so  comjiletely  in- 
dicative of  national  happiness  and  prosperity. 
When  the  queen  ascended  the  throne  the  na- 
tional anthem  was  sung  by  a  chorus  of  800  per- 
formers, accompanied  with  the  magnificent  notes 
of  an  immense  organ,  and  the  voices  of  the  spec- 
tators; after  which  the  royal  commissionei's,  with 


the  prince  consort  at  their  heail,  read  to  her  ma- 
jesty the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission. The  pile  and  its  purposes  were  then 
inaugurated  by  a  prayer  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  invoking  a  blessing  upon  the  under- 
taking, and  the  Exhibition  was  opened  amidst 
the  congratulations  of  the  queen,  and  the  I'espon- 
sive  gladness  of  her  subjects,  who  felt  in  this 
event  the  triumph  of  arts  over  arms,  and  the 
best  promise  of  their  country's  safety  and  pro- 
sperity. 

The  Crystal  Palace  had  only  been  erected  for 
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a  temporary  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  at 
length  accomplished.  The  nations  of  the  earth 
had  met  under  its  roof,  and  each  had  been  bene- 
fited by  the  competition.  Each  had  seen  wherein 
its  defects  lay,  and  had  learned  how  they  might 
be  remedied;  while  all  had  recognized  the  sujoe- 
I'iority  of  Britain  in  whatever  best  conduces  to 
the  substantial  welfare  of  society.  Nor  had  our 
own  country  been  neglectful  of  the  ojiportunity; 
and  this  began  to  be  manifested  in  moi-e  en- 
larged and  i-efined  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  in 
every  department  of  art,  and  every  produce  of 
industry.  But  must  this  palace  be  plucked  up, 
as  well  as  its  treasures  dispersed  ?  Must  such 
realities  pass  away  like  the  fictions  of  an  eastern 
romance,  and  their  very  lessons  fade  through 
time  into  an  indistinct  remembrance  ?  The  wish 
to  preserve  the  building  as  a  permanent  I'eposi- 
tory  for  the  works  of  industry  and  art,  and  the 
productions  of  nature,  was  both  intense  and 
general,  and  applications  were  made  in  the  first 
instance  to  government  upon  the  subject  in  the 
earlier  part  of  1852;  but  as  the  original  destina- 
tion of  the  Crystal  Palace  had  been  already  ful- 
filled, government  did  not  feel  itself  warranted 
to  purchase  the  building.  There  was  little  fear, 
however,  that  its  materials  would  be  disi)erse<l 
as  useless;  for  independently  of  the  ]jublic  bene- 
fits of  the  institution,  the  structure  itself  might 
be  turned  into  a  jjrofitable  mercantile  specula- 
tion. Mr.  Leech,  a  private  gentleman,  under- 
took the  adventure  of  purchasing  the  palace, 
and  removing  it  to  a  more  eligible  site.  Othei-s 
were  ready  to  join  him  ;  a  company  was  formed, 
and  shares  issued  in  the  usual  plan  of  a  great 
mercantile  joint-stock  enterprise ;  and  half  a 
million  of  money  was  quickly  rai.sed  to  begiu  the 
undertaking.  To  make  the  new  palace  a  place 
of  universal  resort,  by  being  of  easy  access,  as 
well  to  secure  the  means  of  conveyance  for  the 
materials  of  the  building,  a  place  on  a  metro- 
politan line  of  railway,  and  near  London,  was 
necessary ;  and  accordingly  300  acres  of  ground 
were  purchased  for  the  purpose  at  Sydenham  in 
Kent.  Thither  the  palace  was  transferred  piece- 
meal from  Hyde  Park  with  a  facility  that  in 
earlier  times  would  have  seemed  the  work  of  en- 
chantment. But  something  upon  a  grander  scale 
was  to  be  produced  by  the  new  building  than  the 
old.  Its  strength  and  its  dimensions,  the  treasures 
it  should  contain,  and  the  rich  scenery  with  which 
it  should  be  surrounded,  were  to  transcend  any-  j 
thing  tliat  Hyde  Park  had  exhibited ;  and  ac- 
cordingly all  the  science,  talent,  and  activity  in 
the  emi)ire  were  employed  to  construct  the  new 
edifice,  and  collect  or  create  the  rich  stores  it  was 
to  contain.  Accordingly,  while  the  edifice  was 
rising,  and  the  grounds  l.iying  out  upon  a  scale 
which  surpassed  the  ancient  glories  of  Babylon 


or  Hecatompylos,  its  artists  and  agents  were  sent 
into  every  country  to  procure  casts  and  models 
of  their  choicest  specimens  of  architecture,  sta- 
tuary, and  sculpture ;  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  bring  together  every  produce  comprised 
in  the  wide  world  of  nature  and  art  into  this  great 
museum  of  Sydenham.  Not  only,  indeed,  do  these 
specimens  extend  to  the  earliest  products  of  hu- 
man industry,  but  to  those  of  nature  herself  before 
man  existed ;  and  thus,  no  division  has  been  left 
in  the  whole  range  of  science  without  its  worthi- 
est representatives  and  illustrations.  On  these 
accounts,  a  thoughtful  walk  thi'ough  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  a  pilgrimage  through  all  time,  and  into 
every  couutrv.  The  observer  wanders  through 
the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Alhambra  courts;  and  in  their  specimens  he 
sees  the  life  and  the  history  of  man  from  the 
days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  those  of  the  Aben- 
cerrages.  From  the  verge  of  that  dim  and  far- 
distant  estuary  in  which  the  river  of  time  is  linked 
with  the  boundless  sea  of  eternity,  he  passes 
upward  through  the  classical,  until  he  comes  to 
the  medieval  ages,  whose  courts  of  illustration 
introduce  him  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  world 
that  now  is,  and  the  dawnings  of  that  new  civi- 
lization with  which  he  is  personally  identified. 
And  then  follows  the  stir  of  the  living  age,  in 
the  courts  of  the  various  arts,  sciences,  and 
manufactures  that  lie  before  him — the  picture 
gallery,  the  naval  museum,  the  engineering  mo- 
dels, the  Indian  court,  the  industrial  museum 
and  technological  collection,  the  industrial  ex- 
hibition, the  agricultural  machinery,  and  the 
machinery  in  motion — whose  names  alone  are 
suggestive  of  their  contents.  The  wliole  range 
of  universal  history,  the  wliole  progi-css  of  human 
improvement  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  jiresent 
day,  thus  jiasses  before  his  eyes  like  the  move- 
ment of  a  peristrephic  jianorama,  and  forty  cen- 
turies glide  on  successively  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  The  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  man 
of  science,  the  lover  of  art  or  admirer  of  nature, 
the  utilitarian  and  the  philanthropist,  the  delicate 
fastidious  man  of  taste  and  sentiment  and  the 
hard-handed,  hard-working  artisan  have  only  to 
select,  each  for  himself,  his  own  favourite  range 
in  this  vast  museum  of  earth  and  time ;  and  col- 
lected, as  if  for  his  own  especial  behoof,  he  will 
find  an  abundance  that  will  leave  him  no  room 
for  ignorance,  and  a  beauty  that  will  satisfy  his 
aspirations  to  the  full.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
if  the  exhibition  of  Sydenham  has  become  what 
it  was  intended  to  be — a  place  of  universal  resort 
for  the  purposes  of  universal  instruction  and  re- 
creation. Honoured  to  future  times  be  the  names 
of  those  who  devised  such  a  palace  as  the  dwelling 
of  wisdom — who  so  combined  all  that  is  most 
alluring  with  whatever  best  tends  to  enlighten 
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and  elevate — and  who  planted  it  so  nigh  to  our 
great  metropolis  that  its  benefits  can  be  circu- 
lated from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  of  our 
empire !  It  may,  indeed,  pass  away  like  an  airy 
vapour,  leaving  no  permanent  ruins  like  those 
of  the  Coliseum ;  but  its  spectacles  were  far 
otherwise  than  those  of  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
its  benefits  will  continue  to  be  perpetuated  when 
Eoman  triumphs  are  forgot ! 

While  the  industi-ial  activity  of  Britain  had 
been  kindling  at  each  step  of  advarrce  until  its 
enterprise  had  warmed  into  full  glow,  a  still 
greater  abbreviation  of  time  and  sj)ace  as  well  as 
of  labour  was  demanded,  and  mercantile  impa- 
tience could  no  longer  submit  to  the  slow  inter- 
communication of   the  mail  oi-    the  post-office. 


Deep-sea  navigation  by  steam  had  not  only  been 
originated  but  perfected  during  the  present 
period,  so  that  no  part  of  the  ocean,  however 
remote  or  stormy,  was  inaccessible  to  its  visits ; 
and  giant  ships,  increasing  yearly  in  magnitude, 
speed,  and  power,  had  begun  a  competition  in 
naval  architecture  which  has  now  swelled  into 
that  vessel  of  hitherto  unmatched  dimensions — 
the  Great  Eastern.  It  was  now  no  longer  a 
metaphor,  but  an  every-day  fact,  that  "time  is 
money ;"  and  the  restless  trafficker,  who  could 
waft  his  goods  across  the  sea  by  steam  naviga- 
tion with  a  rapidity,  punctuality,  and  safety, 
whi(;h  to  our  fathers  would  have  seemed  fabu- 
lous, was  irritated  by  the  delay  he  encountered 
in  passing  from  one  town  of  the  island  to  au- 
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other.  Could  he  not  contrive  to  travel  as  rapidly 
by  land  as  by  sea?  And  might  not  the  power 
of  steam,  which  had  accomplished  the  former, 
be  equally  available  for  the  latter  achievement? 
The  possibility  indeed  had  been  surmised  so 
early,  that  it  seemed  a  matter  of  chance  whether 
the  steam-boat  or  the  steam-carriage  should  have 
had  the  ])riority  in  point  of  existence.  In  1759, 
Watt,  at  that  time  a  young  man  in  his  twenty- 
third  yea)-,  and  resident  in  Glasgow,  had  the  idea 
imparted  to  him  by  Dr.  Robison,  then  a  student 
in  the  university,  "of  applying  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine  to  the  moving  of  wheel- carriages 
and  other  purposes."  But  the  destiny  of  James 
Watt,  which  was  sufficient  for  any  individual 
man,  was  to  develope  that  power  in  a  difTerent 
Vol.  IV, 


direction;  and  thus,  as  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  the  thought  of  steam  travel  by  land 
was  nothing  more  than  a  passing  idea.  But  it  was 
taken  up  by  others,  so  that  various  attempts  con- 
tinued to  be  made  for  the  a])plication  of  steam  to 
laud  conveyance;  and  although  these  were  experi- 
mental trials,  and  were  one  and  all  unsuccessful, 
they  were  steps  in  advance  to  the  mark.  These 
]>reludings  continued  until  George  and  Robert 
Stephenson  (father  and  son)  entered  the  field,  to 
become  the  honoured  founders  of  railway  travel- 
ling. It  had  as  yet  been  found  hopeless  to  make 
the  attempt  on  common  highways,  and  against  the 
obstacles  of  hill  and  valley;  but  the  existence  of 
tramroads  in  various  parts  of  England,  which  at 
first  were  of  wood,  but  afterwards  were  super- 
416 
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seded  iu  1820  by  iron  rails,  suggested  the  kind  of 
])athway  along  which  steam  carriages  could  move. 
This  ])lan  was  ado])ted  in  laying  down  the  first 


Ii.  SrrriiKNsos's  I.oiomotive — thk  '■  1{iX'ki:t,"  IS:!?. 

of  the  railways,  called  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
cliester  railway  in  1829,  which  served  Jis  the 
model  of  those  that  were  afterwards  constructed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Of  these,  tlie  gauges  are 
two:  the  broad,  which  is  7  feet  between  the  rails; 
the  narrow,  which  is  4  feet  8^  inches.  The  latter 
is  adopted  as  the  gauge  for  Great  Britain.  But 
besides  constructing  the  ])atli  of  travel,  so  that 
hill  and  dale  should  be  reduced  to  nearly  an  even 
plane,  and  avoiding  throughout  its  length  every 
ilaw  from  which  danger  might  arise,  the  nature  of 
the  locomotive  for  this  now  and  strange  mode  of 
journeying  had  to  be  studied  as  well  jis  its  high- 
way; and  it  was  quickly  found,  that  this  terrible 
iron  behemoth  upon  which  so  much  depended 
must  carry  its  own  fuel  and  water,  and  combine 
in  perfection  the  qualities  of  compactness,  light- 
ness, and  power.  These  requisites,  as  far  as 
could  be  done  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  trial, 
were  secured  by  the  locomotive  made  by  the 
Stephensons,  called  the  Rock-''t,  which  gained  the 
prize  in  the  competition,  and  was  the  first  that 
was  set  a  running  upon  the  new  i-ailway.  It  was 
considered  perfect  ih  lightness,  power,  and  speed, 
as  it  weighed  only  4  tons,  5  cwts.,  drew  after 
it  12  tons,  16  cwts.,  and  moved  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  miles  an  houi",  while  its  greatest  speed 
was  twenty-nine  miles  an  hour. 

The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  ^Manchester 
railway  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
human  history.  It  was  the  first  link  of  the  chain 
by  whicii  terra  Jinna  was  to  be  united  from  sea 
to  sea.  Eailway  travel  was  now  to  accomplish 
for  cities  and   for  kinjrdonis  what  steam  naviira- 


tion  was  effecting  for  distant  islands  and  con- 
tinents; so  that  while  the  circumference  of  the 
world  might  be  navigated  in  a  few  months,  a 
country  might  be  traversed  iu  as  many  days  or 
even  hours.  A  restless  activity  was  awakened 
which  time  can  never  abate,  and  a  sweep  of  action 
and  change  afforded  to  the  short  threescore  and 
ten  years  of  human  existence,  for  w^hich  the 
lives  of  the  antediluvians  would  have  been  too 
brief.  It  was  not  strange  that  this  triumph  of 
British  intellect  should  be  regarded  with  national 
complacency,  and  that  the  success  of  the  first 
great  experiment  should  throw  British  capital 
and  industry  into  a  new  ]iath.  Railwaj's  accord- 
ingly were  commenced  and  opened  throughout 
the  ]>rincipal  lines  of  traffic ;  and  when  these 
were  exhausted,  others  were  devised  in  localities 
where  new  trades  and  populations  were  to  be 
introduced  by  the  change.  No  district  was  too 
remote,  no  ground  too  rugged  to  escape  tliat  ex- 
ploratory s])irit  which  went  everywhere  in  search 
of  a  fresh  opening,  so  that  iu  184.')  and  1846  the 
disposition  had  grown  into  an  absolute  frenzy, 
and  is  now  remembered  as  the  railway  mania. 
Of  the  height  to  which  it  had  grown,  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  during  these  two 
years  alone,  applications  to  parliament  obtained 
assent  for  the  construction  of  7238  miles  of  rail- 
waj'.  Amidst  such  speculation,  it  was  natural 
that  families  should  be  ruined  by  the  thousand, 
and  whole  fortunes  dissipated  as  by  a  whiti 
of  steam.  It  was  well  however  for  the  com- 
munity at  large  that  these  railroads  were  more 
substantial  things  than  jiromissory  notes  and 
mercantile  bubbles.  By  1850  the  frenzy  was 
exhau.sted,  or  sobered  down  to  the  construction 
of  :i.")G  miles  ])er  annum,  and  by  1858  to  340. 
From  the  official  report  of  1857  it  apjteared  that, 
by  the  end  of  that  )'ear,  911(5  miles  of  railway, 
including  seventy  miles  of  railway  tunneling  and 
fifty  miles  of  viaducts,  had  been  constructed  and 
were  in  use,  employing  109,(500  persons,  from 
managers, secretaries,  and  clerks,  down  to  porters, 
labourers,  &c.  Of  these  railway  miles,  G777 
belonged  to  England,  12(59  to  Scotland,  and  1070 
to  Ireland.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  of 
railway  construction,  the  capital  that  had  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  nmoutited  to  ,£3 14,989,62(5. 
Such  an  outlay  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  nume- 
rous wi-ecks  of  fortunes  it  occasioned,  as  well 
as  to  attest  the  energy  it  called  forth,  and  the 
confidence  that  had  been  given  to  its  promises. 
That  the  return  though  slow  was  both  certain 
and  profitable,  was  now  however  vouched  by  the 
railway  report  of  1857.  During  that  year,  up- 
wards of  139,000,000  passengei-s  had  been  con- 
veyed, giving  a  return  of  ten  and  a  half  millions 
sterling.  To  this  sum,  we  mu.st  add  the  convey- 
ance of  light  and   lieavv  goods,  and  live  stock 
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tluring  the  yeiw,  averaging  thirteen  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  Thus,  the  railway  returns  for 
this  single  year  amounted  in  all  to  ^24,174,609. 
Onward  to  the  present  day  the  impetus  of  rail- 
way travelling  has  increased,  so  that  almost  every 
journey  of  more  than  a  mile  is  performed  by 
steam.  In  1859  about  thirty  millions  of  people 
passed  in  and  out  of  London  alone  by  its  various 
railway  termini. 

But  loss  of  fortune  was  not  the  only  evil 
entailed  by  the  railway;  there  was  also  the 
danger  of  loss  of  life;  and  this  was  gloomily 
ainiounced  at  the  very  commencement,  when 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  killed  at  the  opening  of  the 
Livei'pool  and  Manchester  Railway.  It  was  to  be 
no  longer  the  deliberate  downfall  of  a  coach,  in 
which  the  passengers,  while  emptied  into  a  dry 
ditch,  know  whither  they  are  going  and  what 
may  be  expected:  it  was  rather  a  sudden  crash 
or  explosion,  in  which  all  were  equally  helpless, 
and  whei-e  wounds  and  death  in  their  most  appal- 
ling forms  might  be  multiplied  an  hundredfold. 
Nothing  had  ever  been  more  completely  devised 
to  humble  the  pride  of  man  than  his  helpless- 
ness in  a  railway-carriage,  the  masterpiece  of  his 
inventiveness  and  power :  it  is  as  if  his  spell  had 
evoked  a  demon  to  do  his  bidding,  but  which  at 
any  moment  may  rend  him  in  pieces  or  fling  him 
to  the  winds.  In  a  speed  of  motion,  which  ixpon 
the  principal  railways  is  often  forty-five  miles 
an  hour,  but  which  is  sometimes  raised  to  sixty 
miles,  it  was  impossible  but  that  terrible  acci- 
dents should  occur,  and  that  they  should  at 
length  demand  the  interference  of  the  legislature. 
The  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  in 
1858,  and  there  it  was  shown  that  accidents  on 
railways  originate  in  three  causes:  these  are,  care- 
lessness of  servants — defective  materials  in  the 
works  of  the  conveying  medium  or  the  agent — 
and  excessive  speed.  Of  these  accidents,  about 
twice  as  many  occur  from  collision  between 
trains,  as  by  running  off  the  rail;  and  of  these 
collisions,  about  five-sixths  take  place  between 
passenger  trains  and  goods  trains,  and  only  one- 
sixth  by  passenger  trains  running  into  each  other. 
Not  above  one-twentieth  have  arisen  from  ex- 
cessive speed,  and  in  all  these  latter  cases,  they 
were  caused  by  some  imperfection  in  the  rail- 
way. Most  of  the  railway  disasters  were  attribu- 
table to  the  crowding  of  trains  timed  for  unequal 
speeds,  and  the  want  of  punctuality;  and  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  these,  powerful  brakes  for 
bringing  np  a  ti-ain  within  the  shortest  distance 
had  been  used,  but  especially  the  road  telegraph, 
that  could  announce  the  threatened  danger  along 
the  whole  line  in  a  few  seconds.  Having  these 
data  before  them,  the  enactments  of  parliament 
for  the  safety  of  railway  travelling  are  such  as 


to  meet  every  contingency,  so  that  200  of  these 
apply  to  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way alone.  And  while  the  chances  of  danger 
have  been  diminished,  the  dread  of  them  has 
abated.  The  weekly  or  even  daily  traveller  can 
now  inclose  himself  as  confidently  in  the  railway 
carriage  that  is  to  whirl  him  500  miles  along  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  as  he  would 
intrust  himself  tu  the  cab  that  is  to  convey  him 
a  few  streets  ofi". 

When  this  new  mode  of  transit  was  adopted, 
the  canals  and  public  roads  of  our  island  had  been 
brought  to  their  highest  state  of  perfection,  and 
had  given  their  best  pi'omise  of  future  usefulness. 
But  the  new  j^rinciple  of  motion  had  made  them 
superfluous,  and  both  mail-coach  and  track-boat 
began  to  be  laid  aside.  Even  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  as  well  as  travellers,  the  facility  of 
the  railway  was  preferred,  and  the  wonders  of 
Brindley  and  Macadam  were  forgot  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Stephensons.  An  effort,  indeed, 
was  made  in  behalf  of  our  canals  so  late  as  1831, 
when  a  swifter  mode  of  travelling  upon  them, 
by  the  use  of  light  and  shai-ply-modelled  boats, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Houston  upon  the  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley  Canal.  His  experiments  then 
showed,  that  passengers  could  be  conveyed  by 
this  change  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an 
hour,  and  this  without  injury  to  the  banks  by 
such  unwonted  speed  of  canal  travelling.  But 
the  univei"sal  impatience  was  too  ardent  for  such 
poor  pi^ogress,  and  few  now  travel  by  such  a  con- 
veyance except  invalids,  or  those  with  whom 
time  is  of  little  account.  In  the  goods  convey- 
ance, they  are  also  used  chiefly  for  such  articles 
as  cannot  well  bear  the  expense  of  transport  by 
the  railway. 

Having  thus  noted  the  pi'ogress  and  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  comfortable  living  for  the 
community  at  lai'ge,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
its  practical  results.  In  such  a  case,  also,  where 
the  minutise  are  familiar  to  the  personal  and 
local  experience  of  every  reader,  we  shall  serve 
our  purpose  more  satisfactorily  by  summing 
up  the  total  of  this  experience  in  the  general 
statistics  of  the  present  period  with  an  occa- 
sional comparison  with  the  past.  In  1853  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  27,500,000.  But  while  this  increase  had  gone 
on  by  the  natural  ratio,  the  produce  of  the  wheat 
crops  since  the  year  1760  had  at  least  been 
quadrupled.  For  this  population,  therefore, 
which  had  little  more  than  doubled  during  the 
interval,  there  had  grown  such  an  increase  in 
the  means  of  comfortable  living,  that  the  use  of 
wheaten  bi'ead  had  become  universal.  Oats  are 
now  used  almost  wholly  for  horses,  and  barley 
for  distilleries  and  brewing,  while  rye-bread  is 
almost  unknown.     Of  wheat  and  other  grains, 
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and  of  pease  and  beans,  the  consumption  in  1853 
was  about  49,000,000  quarters,  and  of  these, 
33,000,000  were  used  for  the  food  of  man  alone, 
while  of  this  human  consumpt,  more  than  one- 
half  consisted  entirely  of  wheat.  Of  these,  the 
annual  importations  of  foreign  wheat  after  the 
restrictions  had  been  removed,  until  1852,  had 
averaged  somewhat  more  than  3,000,000  quar- 
ters, and  during  the  last-mentioned  year  they 
amounted  to  4,164,602. 

The  imj  roved  agriculture  that  had  made  our 
coi  n  fields  so  productive  was  equally  apparent  in 
the  rearing  of  our  cattle,  which,  as  butcher-meat, 
had    increased   in  bulk,   quality,  and  firmness, 
partly  owing  to  the  crossing  of  superior  breeds, 
but  still  more  through  the  improvements  intro- 
duced into  their  feeding  by  the   cultivation  of 
clover,  turnips,  and  mangold-wurzel.     The  con- 
sumpt of  buteher-meat  in  London  alone  during 
the  course  of  a  single  year  may  serve  as  a  fair 
criterion  for  the  United  Kingdom  at  large.     In 
1852  the  number  of  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  was 
256,948,  of  sheep  1,575,340,  and  of  fatted  calves, 
not  including  sucklers,  36,027.    These  in  all  were 
calculated  as  representing  297,071,530  lbs.  weight, 
and,  at  the  average  price  of  Id.  per  lb.,  would 
bring  in  money  about  X8,664,586.     But  besides 
all  this  there  was  abundance  of  hogs  and  pigs 
wliicli  were  not  taken  into  account.    Much  of  this, 
indeed,  goes  from  London  to  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages, yet  from  these  as  much  butcher-meat  is 
supposed  to  be  imported  into  the  metropolis  in 
return.    In  this  Smithfield  report  only  tlie  staple 
commodities  of  animal  food  are  comprised ;  but 
the  London  atmual  bill  of  fare  would  be  vastly 
augmented  if  we  also  reckoned  tlie  mountains 
of  poultry  and  game,  not  to  speak  of  fish,  which 
are  consumed  by  its  3,000,000  inhabitants.     In 
passing  from  England  to  Scotland  we  find  the 
inirease  of  subsistence  and  improvement  of  diet 
still  more  remarkable.     And  here  we  have  only 
to  select  Glasgow  as  the  criterion.     In  that  city, 
not  only  at  the  middle  but  even  to  the  close  of 
tlie  last" century,  flesh  markets  were  almost  un- 
known, and  the  chief  subsistence  of  families  was 
generally  a  small  cow  or  bullock  killed  and  salted 
in  November,  which  was  made  to  last  all  the 
year.     This  is  still  familiar  to  the  recollections 
of  many  in  Scotland  as  the  "  winter's  mart,"  which 
was  the  common  resoui'ce  over  the   kingdom. 
But  in  1851  there  wei-e  killed  in  Glasgow  29,569 
oxen,  4443  calves,  123,188  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
5157  l)igs,  independently  of  the  great  amount  of 
fresh  and  salted  meats  imported  into  the  city. 

lu  this  brief  enumeration  it  will  be  seen  that 
for  the  27,500,000  of  the  British  population  art 
and  industry  have  done  their  utmost,  and  that  for 
all  there  is  food  enough  and  to  spare.  But  even 
at  the  most  sumptuous  wholesale  feasts  it  will 


happen,  however  i)lentiful  the  viands  may  be, that 
some  of  the  guests  have  less  than  their  share,  and 
must  dejmrt  almost  as  hungry  as  they  came — that 
a  competition  will  go  on  in  the  area  for  the  fi'ag- 
ments,  and  even  a  scramble  under  the  table  for 
the  crumbs — and  that  a  crowd  of  poor  expectants 
who  have  waited  on  the  threshold  for  their  dole 
must  betake  themselves  with  a  sigh  to  some  more 
bountiful  quarter.    And  thus  amidst  the  growing 
and  increa.sing  plenty  has  it  continued  to  be  with 
the  British  community  at  large.     Many  toil  for 
half  a  share,  and  many  toil  in  vain;  in  some  the 
enterprise  is  misdirected,  and  in  others  even  the 
feeling  of  hunger  is  absorbed  in  a  more  preva- 
lent indolence.     Through  fault  or  through  mis- 
fortune "the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land,"  let  its  abundance  be  what  it  may;  and 
while  the  triumj)!!  of  wealth  is  at  the  height  the 
cry  of  destitution  has  waxed  louder  than  ever. 
It  seems,  indeed,  a  necessary  doom  of  national 
abundance  to  create  and  multiply  its  opposite^ 
and  the  list  of  achieved  fortunes  to  be  balanced 
by  an  equal  amount  of  deprivation.     But  while 
such  a  consequence  would  have  been  fatal  to  any 
other  country,   Britain  during  this  period  sur- 
mounted and  is  still  able  to  surmount  it  by  the 
numerous  safet^'-valves  she  possesses  in  the  form 
of  colonies,  in  which  the  utmost  of  her  jioverty 
can  find  a  home  and  sustenance,  and  the  best 
of  her  unemployed  energy  an  amj)le  field  of  ex- 
ertion.    And  it  was  well  for  our  country  that 
such  lands  of    refuge  had  been  in  preparation 
for  the  coming  of  the  evil  day,  ami  that  they  pre- 
sented such  scope  for  every  variety  of  demand 
and  occupation.     In  this  way  the  younger  sons 
of  our  aristocracy — men  of  noble  name  but  scanty 
means,  and  who,  but  for  such  a  resource,  might 
either  dwindle  into  tradesmen  or  degenerate  into 
such  titled   paupers  as  are  too  often   found   in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent — can  find  civil  or 
military  appointments  in  our  Indian  empire  suf- 
ficient for  their  necessities  or  even  for  their  am- 
bition.   The  man  of  small  capital  or  of  commercial 
talents  and  enterprise  may  become  a  sugar  or 
cotton  planter  in  the  West  Indies,  or  a  comfort- 
able landholder  at  the  Antipodes.     He  who  has 
no  inheritance  but  a  pair  of  broad  shouldei-s  or 
skilful  mechanical  hands  knows  that  at  the  worst 
he  h;is  only  to  transfer  himself  to  Canada,  South 
Africa,  or  Australasia,  where  he  will  have  not  only 
the  certainty  of  abundant  wages,  but  the  means 
of  becoming  a  master  instead  of  a  workman,  a 
landed  ]iroprietor  instea<l  of  a  i)loughman.    Even 
he  who  has  consumed  his  last  crust,  and  has  no 
prospect  for  the  morrow,  can  still  at  various  ports 
find  a  vessel  that  will  waft  him  free  of  expense 
to  New  Zealand  or  Austi-alia,  where  the  supply 
of  labour  is  still  the  desideratum,  and  where, 
with  moderate  work,  he  may  fare  luxuriously 
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every  day.  These  resources  of  emigration  have 
been  widely  opened  during  the  present  jDeriod, 
and  extensively^  used,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
facilities  afforded  for  a  transit  to  these  regions  at 
a  mei'ely  nominal  expense,  and  tlie  speed  and 
ease  of  the  passage  through  the  employment  of 
steam,  but  also  by  the  liberal  institutions  which 
the  home  government  has  granted  to  these  colo- 
nies, so  that  a  man  finds  himself  as  free  a  British 
subject  at  the  other  side  of  the  earth  as  in  the 
heart  of  Middlesex.  Of  the  growth  of  emigra- 
tion, therefore,  during  the  present  period,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  numbers  of  emigrants 
during  the  three  following  years  : — -There  were  in 


1831, 
1841, 
1S51, 


83,160  persons. 
118,592 
335,960         ,, 


The  consequence  of  such  copious  emigrational 
drains,  which  took  place  every  year,  was  not 
only  the  immediate  relief  of  the  destitute,  but  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  work  and  wages  for 
those  who  remained.  These  advantages  have 
been  especially  conspicuous  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  most  needed,  from  the  continual  over- 
crowding of  the  population  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  which  was  a  fruitful  source  of  an- 
archy, crime,  and  political  discontent.  In  their 
case,  however,  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been 
directed,  not  so  much  to  our  colonies  as  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  they  seem  to 
consider  as  their  home  next  to  their  own  island. 
The  great  emigration  that  took  place  from  Ire- 
land from  1846  to  18.54,  which  so  greatly  alarmed 
our  politicians,  and  threatened  to  depopulate  the 
whole  island,  only  redounded  to  its  benefit  by 
raising  the  wages  and  greatly  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  still  abundant  population  who  re- 
mained behind. 

The  immense  number  of  emigrants  in  1851,  as 
compared  with  that  of  previous  years,  was  the  be^ 
ginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  British  emi- 
gration. In  our  chief  pastoral  colony,  Australia, 
many  had  become  impatient  of  the  slow  progress 
of  money-making  as  shepherds,  and  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  gold  fields  of  California,  where 
fortunes  could  be  made  or  hopes  marred  in  the 
turning  of  a  die.  The  report  of  the  rich  lumps 
of  gold  which  were  found  in  that  quarter,  was 
directing  the  new  tide  of  emigration  thither- 
ward, when  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
Australia  possessed  her  gold  fields  as  well  as 
California,  and  of  easier  and  more  comfortable 
access.  This  discovery  was  first  made  in  a  dis- 
trict between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  beyond 
Bathurst,  a  town  about  125  miles  distant  from 
Sydney,  and  the  honour  of  the  discovery  and  its 
public  intimation  was  due  to  Mr.  Edwai-d  Ham- 
mond Hargraves.  Beneath  a  soil  so  sterile  that 
three   acres   were   needed   to  pasture  a  single 


sheep,  masses  of  gold  were  lying  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface;  the  sands  and  the  stones 
were  impregnated  with  gold;  whole  rocks  of 
gold  lay  buried  beneath  them,  of  which  these 
were  but  the  indications.  A  rush  of  the  popu- 
lation towards  Bathurst  was  the  consequence, 
and  the  "Valley  of  Ophir,"  as  the  auriferous 
district  was  called,  was  soon  covered  with  tents 
and  filled  with  gold-seekers,  while  the  fortunes 
that  were  realized  caused  the  number  of  disaji- 
pointments  to  be  overlooked.  But  this  success, 
instead  of  staunching,  only  whetted  the  general 
cupidity :  there  were  ranges  of  mountains  in  the 
great  Australian  continent  similar  to  the  gold- 
producing  ranges  of  California  and  Russia,  and  a 
short  exploration  sufficed  to  discover  the  hidden 
treasures  of  Ballarat,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
tenfold  greater  than  even  those  of  Bathurst.  This 
was  enough  to  turn  the  tide  in  the  direction  of 
Victoria,  hitherto  only  an  offshoot  of  the  parent 
colony  of  New  South  Wales:  servants  forsook 
their  masters,  shepherds  their  flocks,  shopkeepers 
their  traffic,  in  the  new  rush  that  took  place,  and 
in  the  turmoil  all  social  order  was  unhinged  and 
regular  industry  suspended.  But  it  was  not 
alone  from  the  Australian  districts  that  this 
concourse  was  gathered;  the  vessels  that  an-ived 
were  emptied  of  their  crews,  and  officer  and 
sailor  alike  hurried  off  to  the  diggings,  leaving 
their  ships  unmanned  in  the  harbour.  From 
Australia  the  tidings  were  not  long  in  reaching 
Eui'ope,  and  while  every  town  in  Britain  was 
infected  with  a  mania  for  gold-finding,  every 
European  country  caught  the  infection;  and 
thus,  the  immense  increase  of  emigration  to  these 
colonies  which  had  commenced  in  1851,  the  year 
of  the  discovery,  was  kept  up  for  several  years 
afterwards.  Happily,  however,  after  the  gold 
nigh  the  surface  was  gathered,  it  was  found  that 
privation  was  to  be  encountered  and  toil  endured, 
and  the  resources  of  science  and  skill  tasked  to 
the  uttermost  in  winning  these  treasures  as  well 
as  any  other  advantage,  while  the  uncertainty 
was  greater  and  the  chance  of  failure  more  fre- 
quent. Accordingly,  those  whose  impatience  to 
be  rich  was  not  so  ardent,  or  whose  hopes  were 
less  sanguine,  and  those  who  had  not  strength, 
health,  and  nerve  to  endure  the  laborious  ordeal 
of  the  diggings,  returned  to  their  regular  em- 
ployments, and  left  the  gold  fields  to  the  super- 
intendence of  government,  and  the  operations  of 
practical  scientific  workmen. 

Of  the  importance,  however,  of  this  great 
Australian  discovery  to  the  mother  country  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  effects  it  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  her  enterjjrises  of  colonization  and  com- 
merce, it  is  necessary  to  give  a  more  distinct 
idea  by  arithmetical  figures,  rather  than  those 
of  rhetoric.     The  annual  su])ply.of  the  precious 
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metals  throughout  the  Avorld  is  estimated  at 
i-'47,000,00(),  of  which  their  several  sources  and 
amount  have  been  given  as  follows: — 

Fr6ra  America £8,700,000 

From  California 14,000,000 

From  Europe, 1,500,000 

From  Russo-Asiatic  proviuoeji,        .         .     3,885,000 
From  Australia,  ....       19,000,000 

In  1852  the  yield  from  the  gold  fields  of  Victoria 
alone  was  4,247,657  ounces,  which  at  the  low 
rate  of  75s.  per  ounce,  gives  the  amount  of 
£15,928,714.  It  is  well  that  this  enormous  in- 
crease, with  which  merchandise  might  have  been 
flooded  and  swamped,  was  drawn  off  for  other 
purposes  than  those  of  traffic,  and  in  those  of 
arts  and  ornament  alone  nearly  one-half  of  the 
pi-ecious  metals  ai'e  absorbed  or  locked  up.  Even 
yet  too  the  flow  of  gold,  instead  of  contracting,  is 
becoming  wider  through  the  recent  discoveries 
of  the  auriferous  sources  in  British  Columbia, 
to  which  the  gold-seekers  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  other  quarters  are  now  directing  their 
renewed  spirit  of  enterprise. 

The  vast  increase  of  wealtii  aiul  population  to 
our  Australian  colonies  during  this  season  of 
gold  fever,  although  wonderful  in  the  history  of 
colonization,  was  nothing  more  than  natural  and 
to  be  expected.  The  cause  was  enough  to  attract 
myriads,  not  only  from  the  mother  country  but 
from  diflerent  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from 
China,  whose  inhabitants,  setting  at  nought  the 
prohiUitiGna  of  their  barbarous  laws  against  emi- 
gration, repaired  in  great  numbers  to  Australia. 
Strange  therefore  will  be  the  blentled  population 
of  all  races  which  these  colonies  will  exhibit  a 
hundred  years  hence;  and  equally  strange  the 
blending  of  idiom.s,  when  this  Babel  of  speech  has 
subsided  into  one  of  the  forms  of  the  English 
tongue  I  It  might  have  been  thought  that  in  a 
colony  such  as  New  South  Wales,  whose  popula- 
tion was  so  largely  mixed  with  convict  materials, 
the  first  scramble  of  the  discovery  would  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  frightful  outburst  of 
lawlessness  and  crime;  but  it  is  singular  to  re- 
mai-k,  that  the  first  eighteen  months  at  the  gold 
fields  of  Bathurst  were  unaccomjmnied  with  any 
remarkable  adtlition  to  the  criminal  statistics  of 
the  law  courts.  Very  diflerent  was  the  case  at 
Victoria,  to  which  the  more  reckless  of  the  ad- 
venturers repaired,  and  where  those  who  could 
not  find  goUl  for  themselves  were  read}' to  snatch 
it  from  their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  or  in- 
tercept it  on  its  way  to  head-quartet's.  Of  the 
amount  of  the  emigration,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  sudden  rise  of  Victoria.  In  1836,  this 
Australian  colony  only  commenced  its  existence. 
In  1851  its  population  had  risen  to  77,345  in- 
habitants, but  in  1852,  when  the  fields  of  Biillarat 
had  been  laid  open,  the  population  was  increased 


to  about  200,000.  In  1861  its  revenue  was 
£379,824,  but  in  1852  it  was  £1,576,801.  Daring 
the  latter  year,  fifteen  steamers  with  emigi-ants 
arrived  in  the  Australian  ports,  of  which  the 
greater  pai't  were  landed  at  Melbourne.  Since 
that  period,  the  increase  of  Victoria  has  gone  on 
so  rapidly  that  it  has  about  500,000  of  popula- 
tion; its  imports  are  about  £10,000,000  and  its 
expoi'ts  about  £11,000,000;  and  it  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  nearly  £4,000,000;  while  its  principal 
city,  Melbourne,  in  1857,  numbered  a  popula- 
tion of  70,000,  with  30,000  in  the  suburbs. 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  mother  coloii}^  al- 
though now  inferior  to  Melbourne,  had  in  1856 
a  population  of  53,118;  and  while  the  luxuries 
and  comforts  of  both  are  equal  to  those  of  Lon- 
don or  Edinburgh,  these  cities  possess  a  beauty 
of  site,  scenery,  and  climate,  with  which  the 
capitals  of  our  own  country  can  scarcely  com- 
pete. Besides  these  two  colonies,  this  gi-eat 
island  or  continent  has  that  of  South  Austi'alia, 
rich  in  copper  mines,  and  Western  Australia,  ori- 
ginally known  as  the  Swan  River  settlement, 
which  was  established  in  1829,  the  capitals  of 
which  are  Adelaide  and  Perth, — and  Queen's 
Land,  a  region  of  excellent  pasturage.  Out  of 
the  mixed  jtopulation  of  Australia,  considei"ably 
more  than  a  million  are  of  British  birth  or  par- 
entage, insuring  the  permanent  establishment 
among  them  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  language, 
and  institutions.  Who  does  not  recognize  in 
these,  the  geiins  of  a  future  empire  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  planted  in  America?  In 
this  way,  our  several  colonies  in  Canada,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  the  West  Indies  are  vast  fields  for 
British  emigi-ation  as  well  as  depots  for  our 
future  commerce ;  and  in  these  her  children, 
Britain  may  survive  to  distant  ages  when  her 
own  days  are  numbered. 

From  the  emigrant  experience  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  somewhat  slow  to  gather,  it  is  now 
generally  understood  that  the  weak,  the  sickly, 
the  indolent,  and  that  all  of  sedentary  or  literary 
professions  can  scarcely  hope  to  better  their  con- 
dition as  colonist.s.  Strong  arms,  patient  indus- 
try, and  agricultural  skill  are  certain  to  win 
their  way  to  fortune;  while  the  clerk  or  trades- 
man is  at  a  discount,  and  even  the  Oxford  stu- 
dent may  starve,  unless  he  can  herd  cattle  or 
drive  a  dr;iy.  It  was  accordingly  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  late  emigration  commissioners, 
that  for  every  single  emigrant  drawn  from  our 
six  greatest  manufacturing  districts,  four  were 
drawn  from  six  of  our  njerely  agricultural  coun- 
ties. But  of  all  the  communities  who  have  de- 
parted from  our  shores,  none  have  so  greatly 
benefited  as  the  Irish,  whose  sole  pos.session  and 
inheritance  wa.s  the  sad  one  of  deportation.  For 
them  no   work  was  too   arduous,  no   fare   too 
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humble,  uo  difficulty  too  great;  aud  in  their  new 
homes  they  roused  themselves  like  giants  from 
the  sleep   of   years,  and  went  onward   with  a 
dashing  intrepidity  aud  sturdy  pei'sffVerance  that 
outstripped  their  wondering  conii)etitors   from 
England,  and  even  from  Scotland.     A  new  life 
was  opened  to  the  delighted  Hibernian  when  he 
found  that  he  could  actually  become  a  man  of 
substance;    aud   he   showed  —  what    was   more 
wonderful  still— that  he  had  the  gift  of  discreet 
management  about  him  as  soon  as  he  had  some- 
thing to  manage.      "In  the  United  States,  in 
( 'anada,  and  in  Australia,"  says  Count  Strzelecki, 
"I  saw  the  Irish  living  as  well  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  acquiring  their  grumbling  habits,  and 
thus   continually    improving   their    condition." 
But   something   more   honourable   still    can   be 
stated  in  praise  of  these  Irish  emigrants.     While 
they  were  thus  waxing  comfortable  and  acquir- 
ing ])rovident  habits,  they  had  neither  forgot 
their  former  home  nor  the  friends  they  had  left 
behind   them;    neither   absence   nor  prosperity 
had  chilled  them  into  selfishness,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  other  fortunate  adventui-ers;  and 
the  first  fruits  of  their  success  were  transmitted 
to  Ireland  for  the  support  of  their  starving  kin- 
dred, or  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  emi- 
grating  to    this   land   of   promise,   where  they 
might   become   as   independent   and   happy  as 
themselves.      But  the  amount  of  these  remit- 
tances would  be  incredible  were  it  not  for  the 
veritable  source  from  which  the  information  was 
derived.     During  the  ten  years  that  intervened 
from  1848  to  the  close  of  1857,  the  sums  thus 
remitted  by  Irish  colonists,  through  the  great 
commercial  firms  and  banking  houses,  amounted 
to    £9,937,000!    or    about  .£1,000,000   annually, 
independently  of  what  was  sent  through  other 
channels.      This   was   the   testimony   given    to 
government    by  these   houses    themselves,   and 
from  whom,  in  such  evidence,  no  exaggeration 
could  be  expected.     As  long  as  Ireland  possesses 
such  noble  hearts,  the  hope  of  her  regeneration, 
in  spite  of  the  thwarting  influence  of  priests  and 
demagogues,  may  be  cherished  as  a  political  cer- 
tainty. 

But  alas  that  we  must  now  exclaim,  "  Look  on 
tliis  picture,  and  on  this  ! "     We  must  turn  from 


and  despair  was  loud  enough  to  drown  the  jubi- 
lant shouts  of  triumph  and  self-gratulation ;  to 
excite  alarm  and  provoke  inquiry.  And  it  was 
then  found  that  beneath  this  alluriiig  surface,  a 
mass  of  popular  crime  and  misei'y  was  festering 
that  silently  tainted  the  air  with  a  deadly  pestil- 
ence, and  might  at  any  moment 'bui'st  forth  with 
an  all-overwhelming  exjilosibn.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  nation  exhibiting  the  highest 
amount  of  virtue  and  intelligence  also  most 
abounded  in  the  very  extremes  of  these  qualities, 
and  that  the  height  of  national  ])rosperity  itself 
was  the  culminating  point  at  which  our  swift 
and  certain  ruin  was  already  commencing.  Such 
was  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  modern  jour- 
nalism, under  which  no  individual  however  lowly 
can  be  unknown,  or  deed  however  secret  con- 
cealed, and  by  which  evils  are  explored,  laid 
open,  and  denounced  of  which  our  fathers  were 
contented  to  remain  in  untroubled  ignorance. 
To  these  unwelcome  revelations,  which  have 
awakened  the  benevolent  inquiries  and  formed 
the  perplexing  proldems  of  social  science,  we 
must  now  reluctantly  turn :  the  subject  itself  is 
too  widely  known,  and  too  deeply  felt,  to  require 
either  a  lengthened  or  minute  detail. 

A  fruitful  primary  soui'ce  of  these  increasing 
evils  was  the  defective  system  of  education. 
While  England  was  increasing  in  intellectual 
renown,  by  the  master  intellects  she  produced, 
and  those  improvements  in  science  and  literature 
by  which  the  world  at  large  was  benefited,  the 
fact  still  continued  to  exist,  that  she  was  the 
only  civilized  country  that  had  no  national  sys- 
tem of  education,  We  have  already,  more  than 
once,  alluded  to  the  struggles  which  were  made 
to  repair  this  evil,  and  the  causes  from  which 
the  attempt  was  frustrated.  No  sooner  was  the 
pi-oposal  started  than  the  religious  jealousies  of 
all  parties  were  awake,  and  a  uniform  state  edu- 
cation was  found  as  hopeless  as  a  uniform  state 
creed.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  calculation  that  even  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  period  there  were  nearly 
8,000,000  of  our  pojuilation  who  could  neither 
i-ead  nor  write.  These,  too,  did  not  consist  ex- 
clusively of  the  poorest  classes,  as  many  of  our 
farmers  wei-e  under  the  same  intellectual  destitu- 


the  jove-like  "jireseutment"  to  his  brother— to  ]  tion.     Of  the  character  of  our  education,  that  of 


him  whom  the  same  mother  bore,  and  the  same 
lap  nursed,  but  only  to  blight  the  other,  if  not 
to  drag  him  to  destruction.  While  the  march  of 
improvement  was  thus  going  onward  with  such 
an  accelerated  speed,  the  multitudes  who  wex'e 
left  behind  at  every  step  continued  to  increase, 
mitil  the  benefits  of  progress  itself  seemed  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  of  which  it 
had  been  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause.  Dur- 
ing these  last  thirty  x,ears,  the  cry  of  warning 


the  upper  classes  was  reckoned  the  best  in  Europe. 
This  indeed  was  nothing  more  than  might  liave 
been  expected,  on  account  of  our  I'ichly-endowed 
universities,  our  public  libraries,  and  the  liber- 
ality of  our  aristocracy,  who  were  willing  to  be- 
speak the  best  instructors,  whether  native  or 
foreign,  at  any  price.  Of  the  middle  and  mer- 
cantile classes,  it  was  found  that  the  education 
was  decidedly  defective,  even  as  compai-ed  with 
that  of  other  countries,  having  more  show  than 
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substance,  while  the  schools  were  rather  cheap 
or  comfortable  boarding-houses  than  strictly 
educational  institutions.  For  a  still  lower  grade 
of  society — that  of  shopkeepers  and  thriving 
artisans — the  education  was  generally  found  of  a 
inore  substantial  and  practical  character,  especi- 
ally in  town  and  city  day  schools;  but  this  ad- 
vantage was  countei'acted  by  the  shortness  of 
time  given  in  the  attendance  of  their  pupils,  who 
in  early  life  were  generally  sent  to  learn  a  trade. 
i)ut  last  of  all  were  the  schools  for  the  masses, 
which  were  as  defective  as  such  institutions  could 
well  be.  The  teachers  were  seldom  even  half 
educated,  consisting  generally  of  the  lame,  the 
sickly,  or  deformed,  who  could  not  obtain  a  liv- 
ing othei-wise;  of  the  indolent,  who  thought  that 
dosing  at  a  school-desk  was  more  pleasant  than 
handling  a  spade;  and  of  broken-down  trades- 
men, who  were  good  enough  to  manage  a  school, 
as  they  could  manage  nothing  else.  The  school- 
room in  the  country  was  frequently  an  unin- 
habitable hut,  and  in  the  town,  a  chilly  or  ill- 
ventilated  apartment ;  while  both  in  town  and 
country  the  children  were  so  crowded  together, 
that  mutual  sickness  rather  than  mutual  im- 
l)rovemeut  was  the  usual  result.  Such  were  the 
generality  of  schools  for  male  and  female  pupils 
of  the  lower  classes  throughout  England  and 
Wales;  and  where  better  buildings  might  have 
been  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  more  efficient 
teachers  apj^ointed,  these  purposed  improvements 
were  frequently  marred  at  the  oiitset  by  the 
political  and  sectarian  jealousies  of  the  parents. 
And  while  from  these  several  causes  not  one- 
half  of  the  children  of  England  and  Wales,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  attended 
any  sdiool  whatever,  the  education  at  these 
humble  academies  was  of  the  most  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory  description — a  little  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  picked  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  as  they  best  might — while  in  the 
schools  of  a  better  class,  also,  these  composed 
the  whole  curriculum.  It  was  only  in  going 
higher  still — to  the  costly  academies  and  institu- 
tions of  the  mercantile  and  middle  ranks — that 
these  were  found  mixed  with  a  modicum  of  geo- 
graphy, history,  science,  music,  and  drawing. 

While  the  general  education  was  thus  so  far 
short  of  the  advance  of  the  age,  that  it  only  per- 
jtetuated  the  old  established  ignorance,  and  in- 
creased the  dead  weight  that  was  gathering  at 
every  step  of  progress — and  while  this  ignorance 
multij)lied  crime,  and  increased  the  popular  envy 
and  discontent  of  the  lower  against  the  higher 
classes,  there  was  another  national  evil  by  which 
the  ranks  of  the  lower  classes  were  fearfully 
multiplied,  as  well  as  their  condition  .sunk  lower 
in  the  social  scale.  This  was  the  manner  in 
wliirh  land  is   tied  up  by  entail,  and  the  conse- 


quent difficulty  of  selling  or  alienating  it.  As 
the  privileged  class  of  landholders  continued  to 
die  out,  their  estates,  instead  of  being  thrown 
into  the  market,  continued  to  accumulate  in  the 
hands  of  the  survivors;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  feudal  fatality,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  and 
thriving  peasants  were  prevented  from  purchas- 
ing a  few  acres,  and  2>lanting  their  families  among 
the  independent  landholders.  From  the  same 
cause,  which  converts  small  farms  into  large  ones, 
the  peasantry  are  shut  out  from  the  chance  of 
rising  into  farmers.  And  thus  our  brave-hearted, 
independent,  comfortable  yeomanry,  once  the 
pride  of  England  and  its  best  defence,  have 
almost  disappeai'ed  from  the  country  which  they 
served  so  well.  We  are  told  that  in  1770  there 
were  not  less  than  250,000  freehold  estates  be- 
longing to  as  many  different  families.  In  1815, 
at  the  close  of  the  French  war,  this  number  had 
diminished  to  32,000.  And  yet  there  was  no 
natural  necessity  for  such  decrease,  as  in  1847 
there  still  remained  about  11,300,000  acres  in 
England  wholly  uncultivated,  but  cajiable  of  cul- 
tivation. And  with  our  yeomanry,  the  healthy, 
cheerful,  out-door  sports  of  "merry  England," 
the  games  of  cricket  and  football,  the  shooting- 
matches,  running  matches,  and  village  dances 
1  have  departed.  Near  our  largo,  and  especially 
our  manufacturing  towns,  hedges  are  broken 
through,  the  grounds  trampled  down,  and  fruit- 
trees  destroyed,  especially  on  Sundays ;  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  high  walls  and  fences,  by 
which  the  walks  of  the  working  people  are  con- 
I  fined  to  narrow  dusty  roads.  The  commons  and 
I  public  village  greens  have  been  inclosed,  and 
j  the  games  that  enlivened  them  excluded.  Thus 
circumstanced,  the  peasantry  of  England  have 
■  few  jilaces  of  relaxation  except  the  village  ale- 
t  house,  in  the  stimulants  of  which  its  frequenters 
drown  the  sense  of  their  depression,  until  they 
i  become  confirmed  sots  and  drunkards.  There 
also  the  vilhige  guidnuncs  hold  their  treason 
I  clubs,  listen  to  demagogues  who  indoctrinate 
,  them  in  the  principles  of  chartism  and  socialism, 
I  and  are  trained  for  every  change  of  political  out- 
break, from  simple  rick-burning  up  to  a  national 
revolution  and  agrarian  spoliation.  And  as  it  is 
necessary  for  such  an  idle  improvident  course  to 
have  the  means  of  ale-house  indulgence,  they 
there  concoct  their  plans  of  poaching,  house- 
breaking, theft,  and  highway  robbery,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  act  out  their  chief  principle 
of  "  a  short  life  and  a  merry."  It  has  been 
always  thought  that  a  country  life,  even  at  the 
worst,  was  less  depraved  than  a  town  one;  but 
recent  investigations  have  .shown,  that  in  Eng- 
land at  least  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  agricul- 
tural counties  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the 
mining  and  manufacturing 'districts.     This  was 
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proved  by  Lord  Ashley  from  the  statistics  of  the 
years  1841  and  1847.  lu  i)assing  from  the  rural 
to  the  civic  sources  of  demoralization,  we  find 
that  these,  botli  in  number  and  character,  are 
adapted  to  tlie  several  divisions  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  tlie  multiplied  cravings  of  artificial 
city  life.  The  chief  of  them  are  low  tlieatres  in 
which  Jack  Sheppai'd  morality  is  taught;  fairs, 
and  dancing  tavei-us,  which  last  are  also  fre- 
quently brothels;  and  in  all  of  them  the  young 
of  both  sexes  are  trained  by  regular  steps  from 
the  mere  theft  of  a  penny,  the  price  of  a  theatre 
ticket,  to  iniquity  upon  its  most  daring  or  com- 
plicated scale.  Then,  there  are  gin  palaces  by 
the  thousand,  where  small  measures  of  the  ardent 
spirit  are  sold  at  a  low  price  to  suit  every  grade 
of  boyhood;  and  the  shops  of  dealers  in  marine 
stores,  where  every  kind  of  stolen  goods  are  re- 
ceived, prompt  payment  given,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Of  a  somewhat  higher  class,  and  exter- 
nally more  decorous,  though  perhaps  scarcely  less 
corrupting,  are  the  casinos,  mask-balls,  tavern- 
theatres,  and  betting  clubs,  with  which  our  prin- 
cipal cities  abound — and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  low  horse-races  that  congregate  the  lawless 
population  both  of  town  and  country. 

Into  the  details  of  pauperism  and  moral  depra- 
vity produced  by  such  a  state  of  things  we  have 
no  desire  to  enter.  We  can  only  touch  upon  the 
generalities  of  such  a  subject,  and  yet  their 
slightest  disclosure  is  enough  to  produce  a  recoil 
of  terror  and  disgust.  Such  was  the  increase  of 
poverty  during  the  present  period,  that  in  1848 
the  number  of  paupers  relieved  by  the  boards  of 
guardians  amounted  to  1,876,541  in  England,  or 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  national  popula- 
tion, independently  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  were  relieved  by  private  charity.  Of  the 
homes  of  such  myriads  of  the  destitute — whether 
in  town  or  country,  whether  permanent  residences 
or  temporary  lodging  houses — their  uuhealthiness 
and  discomfort  baffled  all  description.  But  this 
was  not  the  worst.  Where  people  were  crowded 
by  tens,  and  even  by  twenties,  into  a  single 
apartment,  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or 
character,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  such  a  sty 
became  more  pestilential  than  the  physical,  and 
not  only  the  crimes  incident  to  such  a  style  of 
living  were  unblushingly  and  openly  prevalent 
among  them,  but  those  outrages  against  natural 
feeling  which  every  community  has  doomed  be- 
yond reprieve.  What  could  be  otherwise  when 
brothers  and  sisters,  when  parents  and  children, 
hardened  to  every  moral  feeling  and  ignorant 
as  the  brutes  that  perisli,  lived  night  and  day 
huddled  within  a  single  room?  Such  a  state  of 
things  was  revealed  by  the  investigations  which 
were  set  on  foot  as  would  have  been  incredible 
of  the  lowest  stages  of  barbarism  and  the  darkest 
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epochs  of  society,  far  more  of  England  itself,  and 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  a 
natural  result  of  such  promiscuous  living,  mixed 
with  such  squalor,  destitution,  and  gross  dissipa- 
tion, that  60,000  still-born  children  (hapj)ier  than 
those  who  survived)  should  be  annually  brought 
forth  throughout  the  kingdom.  It  was  also  a 
natural  result  that  the  infants  of  such  parents 
should  be  little  prized  at  their  entrance  into  life, 
and  regarded  as  incumbrances  and  curses  rather 
than  blessings.  Accordingly,  society  was  sud- 
denly startled  bj'  the  revelation  that  infanticide 
had  become  an  English  crime,  and  was  prevalent 
in  the  midst  of  us.  Parents  enrolled  themselves 
in  bui'ial  societies  with  a  perspective  view  to  the 
profit  which  they  meant  to  realize  upon  it,  and 
the  infant,  as  soon  as  born,  was  deliberately 
doomed  to  death  by  the  mother  for  the  sake  of 
the  burial  fees.  A  few  drops  of  laudanum 
silenced  the  innocent  victim  for  ever,  and  the 
price  of  its  life  furnished  the  means  of  more 
ample  household  comfort,  if  not  of  gi'oss  revelry 
and  indulgence.  In  this  way,  parents  could 
calculate  upon  their  own  children,  as  the  far- 
mer does  upon  his  sheep  for  the  mai'ket  or  the 
shambles.  It  was  a  crime  which  no  statistics 
could  reach,  and  no  surmise  could  be  made  of 
how  many  hundreds  or  thousands  had  thus  passed 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch  before  the  alarm  was 
given,  and  inquiry  set  upon  the  alert.  It  was 
indeed  full  time  that  the  registration  of  every 
birth  and  death,  inider  whatever  circumstances, 
should  be  imposed  as  a  universal  duty,  and  a 
strict  compliance  with  it  enforced  under  heavy 
legal  penalties. 

While  such  had  been  tlie  pi-ogi-ess  of  secret 
and  unpunished  crime,  the  amount  of  open  of- 
fences against  the  law,  and  the  number  of  con- 
victions, instead  of  being  stationary,  had  con- 
tinued on  the  increase.  This  is  apparent  by  a 
comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1817  with  those 
of  1857.  During  this  interval  of  forty  years,  the 
population  of  England  had  increased  from  twelve 
to  twenty-one  millions,  while  the  increase  of  our 
criminal  calendar  was  more  than  doubled.  Thus 
there  were  in 

X817— Convicted,  oil.  Sentencea  to  death,  911.  Executed,  78. 
1857  ,,         2057.  ,,  21-  ,.     None. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  merciful  character  of 
the  last  year,  that  our  statute-books  had  been  re- 
vised, that  a  reaction  of  clemency  in  favour  of 
our  criminals  had  set  in  like  a  spring-tide— that 
the  punishment  of  death  had  been  all  but  dis- 
continued, while  transportation,  its  milder  alter- 
native, had  been  abolished.  The  same  tables  also 
show,  that  convictions  for  crimes  accompanied 
with  personal  violence  had  very  greatly  increased, 
There  were — 
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towns,  among  whose  swarming  families  life  was 
smothered  and  pestilences  engendered,  are  open- 
ing to  the  air  of  heaven  and  the  light  of  day. 
The  sanitary  regulations  imposed  upon  these 
localities  have  been  so  many  and  minute,  that 
diseases  among  them  are  neither  so  prevalent 
nor  so  infectious.  With  light  and  air,  water  has 
been  more  abundantly  introduced,  and  thus 
personal  cleanliness  may  be  made  the  stepping- 
stone  and  commencement  of  a  moral  reformation. 
Piles  of  new  houses  are  rising  in  our  towns,  ex- 
pressly built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor, 


Tear  1817-        Year  1857. 

Stabbing  or  wounding,        .  26  208 

Robbery, 154  378 

Burglary, 374  473 

Housebreaking,       ....  15'2  568 

Larceny  in  dwelliug-huu-ves,        .       143  246 

Forgery,  &c.,  ....     62  184 

It  was  fortunate  in  such  a  state  of  things  that 
the  sharp  spirit  of  inquiry  was  on  the  alert — 
that  the  means  of  publicity  were  so  perfected — 
that  zealous  philanthropy  was  alive  and  ready 
for  action.  Public  crimes  might  be  dealt  with 
by  the  law;    but  there  was  a  whole  world  of 

offence  lying  beneath  them  which  justice  could  I  in  which  a  small  rental  is  requited  by  such  means 
not  reach  unless  our  free  constitution  had  been  of  comfort  and  even  of  neatness,  as  the  habita- 
subverted.  First  to  check,  and  finally  to  era-  j  tions  of  earlier  erection  for  the  better  classes  can 
dicate  this  foul  leprosy  which  was  rooted  so  '  seldom  exhibit.  Nor  in  this  enumeration  should 
deeply  and  spreading  so  fast,  must  be  instantly  ,  we  forget  the  public  fountains,  which  are  rising 
commenced,  for  the  life  of  the  whole  community  in  every  street,  and  at  which  the  wanderer  or 
was  at  stake.  Parliament  accordingly  inter-  labourer  can  comfortably  quench  his  thirst,  with- 
fered  with  enactments,  and  societies  and  as.socia-  1  out  the  necessity  of  repairing  to  the  gin  palace 
tions  were  formed  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  or  ale-house.  The  church  accommodation  for 
the  relief  of  destitution,  and  the  moral  and  the  poor  has  been  increased;  humble  places  for 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  lower  orders,  public  worship  opened;  sermons  expressly  suited 
Never  was  "social  science"  so  anxiously  studied,  j  to  the  lowest  of  the  destitute  prepared,  and  open- 
never   was    British    benevolence    so   active,   so  ]  air  preaching  more  extensively  practised,  so  that 


liberal,  so  self-sacrificing;  and  if  anything  can 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  view,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  benevolence  that  applied  the  remedy.  The 
lowest  depths  of  society  were  laid  open,  and  a  hell 
disclosed  of  crime  and  sufiering  over  which  the 
nation  had  been  hitherto  reposing  in  peace.  But 
even  into  that  murky  abode  Christian  charity 
could  enter  to  reform  and  regenerate.  The  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lower  orders,  although  they 
form  so  distinsruishintj  a  characteristic   of  the 


every  shade  of  ignorance  or  vice  can  find  its  ap- 
propriate instniction,  and  every  kind  of  thread- 
bare or  ragged  clothing  a  jilace  in  which  its 
wearer  may  ayipear  without  diflfidence.  It  is 
significant  of  these  religious  agencies,  that  even 
our  church  dignitaries,  who  formerly  scowled  at 
them  a.s  ecclesiastical  irregularities,  are  begin- 
ning to  take  part  in  them.  For  the  children  of 
such  parents,  also,  ragged  schools  have  been 
established,  wliere  industrial  habits  along  with  a 


present  period,  are  yet  so  numerous,  that  to  only  '  good  sound  education  are  carefully  inculcated  ; 


a  few  of  them  we  can  afford  a  passing  notice. 

For  the  poorest  of  the  poor  the  means  of  emi- 
gration have  been  multiplied  both  by  govern- 
ment and  colonial  bounties;  and  those  who  are 
willing  for  work  but  unable  to  find  it,  may  ob- 
tain not  only  a  free  comfortable  passage  to  a  new 
home,  but  profitable  occupation  there  to  the  full, 
and  in  many  cases  a  grant  of  land  sufficient  to 
establish  them  in  honest  independence.  But  as  too 


and  going  lower  still,  we  liave  reformatory 
schools,  where  the  young,  already  depraved,  are 
broke  in  for  the  ragged  school;  and  reform itory 
prisons,  out  of  which  the  culprit  may  depart  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man.  In  this  way,  strong, 
sharp,  heavy  utensils  are  breaking  and  delving 
into  the  deepest  stratum  of  society,  to  reconstruct 
and  strengthen  the  j'ielding  fomidations  of  our 
social  edifice.     Much  indeed  has  to  be  done;  but 


many  have  neither  enterprise  nor  industry  for  even  already  much  has  been  accomplished,  giving 
such  an  easy  venture,  or  are  too  closely  wedded  jiromise  of  better  days  for  Britain  in  the  good 
to  their  old  haunts  and  dissipation,  means  are  i  work  of  moral  regeneration  and  advancement, 
adopted  either  to  allure  tliem  from  tlieir  vagrant  But  the  co-operation  of  the  people  themselves 
profitless  life,  or  comj>el  them  to  respect  the  de-  was  most  needed;  an  act  of  .te//"- reformation  wa-s 
cencies  of  society.  Their  steps  are  watched,  and  i  demanded,  by  which  they  should  voluntarily 
their  domestic  economy  controlled  by  a  stricter  .  combine  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
surveillance.  The  wretched  lodging-houses  in  !  their  own  order.  For  centuries  the  vice  of 
which  they  congregated,  and  where  they  defied  ;  drunkenness  had  been  reckoned  the  chief  of  our 
all  law  and  common  decency,  have  either  been  national  ofi'ences,  the  fruitful  parent  of  more 
removed,  or  compelled  to  take  out  licenses,  than  the  half  of  our  social  evils;  and  until  this 
by  which  they  are  regulated  as  to  their  means  was  abjured,  it  wa.s  felt  that  every  moral  appli- 
of  health  and  comfort,  and  the  behaviour  of  j  ance  would  be  only  a  superficial  or  tenijiorarv 
their   inmates.      The   narrow   closed   courts   of  ^  remedy.  And  that  the  stigma  which  was  branded 
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upon  our  national  cliaracter  had  been  too  justly 
merited,  a  brief  i-etrospection  through  the  whole 
range  of  our  national  history  will  sufficiently 
confirm.  It  was  the  master-vice  of  the  northern 
races  from  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  were  derived;  but  while  the  conti- 
nental nations  had  outgrown  this  evil  tendency 
of  their  fathers,  it  had  continued  to  flourish  in 
insulated  Britain  unmitigated  and  unchecked; 
so  that  even  during  the  reign  of  the  two  first 
Georges,  foreigners  had  been  scandalized,  when 
they  visited  Britain,  with  the  spectacle  of  drunken 
peers,  flustered  clergymen,  and  thriving  mer- 
chants who  hiccupped  in  their  speech  when  the 
hours  of  'change  were  ended.  The  reformation, 
indeed,  of  this  general  evil  had  commenced,  as  it 
ought,  among  the  upper  classes;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  to 
be  "as  drunk  as  a  lord"  was  a  comparison  that 
could  no  longer  hold  good.  It  was  only  then 
that  the  vice  had  become  unfashionable  in  the 
higher  ranks,  and  discreditable  among  the  mer- 
cantile aristocracy — that,  under  the  influence  of 
nobler  aims,  and  a  keener  struggle  in  the  contests 
of  wealth  or  ambition,  the  better  classes  had  freed 
themselves  from  the  long-established  tendency. 
But  the  demon,  thus  driven  fiom  high  places, 
took  a  closer  shelter  in  the  lower,  where,  from  the 
causes  already  mentioned,  his  hold  became  more 
general  and  more  inveterate  than  ever.  When 
the  bulk  of  destitution  and  crime  had  increased 
through  this  evil  alone  to  an  amount  beyond  what 
society  could  endure,  a  remedy  was  sought,  but 
was  long  in  finding.  Could  the  ignorant,  the  des- 
titute, the  despised,  be  weaned  from  drunkenness, 
as  well  as  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  intellectual  ? 
The  trial  was  made,  and  near  the  close  of  the  last 
period  the  Temperance  movement  commenced. 
This  was  followed  by  the  preaching  of  Father 
Mathew,  the  apostle  of  the  enterpi-ise,  and  hosts 
of  coadjutors  whom  his  example  inspired.  A  re- 
gular crusade  was  thus  commenced  against  the 
popular  iniquity;  the  resources  of  the  platform 
and  tlie  press  were  plied  as  strenuously  for  the 
moral,  as  they  have  been  for  political  reform;  and 
temperance  societies  were  established  throughout 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  whose  members 
were  soon  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands.  It  had 
been  discovered,  also,  that  for  a  comjjlete  eman- 
cipation from  the  evil  habit,  the  mere  principle 
of  temperance  was  insufficient;  total  abstinence 
therefore  became  the  rule,  and  "  touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  the  motto  of  the  movement.  It 
was  thus  alone  that  the  confirmed  drunkard  could 
be  reclaimed  from  his  habit,  and  the  weak  and 
wavering  from  the  temptations  attendant  upon 
friendly  meetings,  social  feasts,  and  public  merry- 
makings. In  this  way,  the  word  "temperance" 
was  made  to  as.sume  a  teetotal  meaninc:.     The 


progi'essof  this  great  collective  movement  during 
the  present  period  of  our  history  has  been  won- 
derful, although  at  first  it  was  reckoned  the  most 
hopeless  of  all  enterprises;  and  its  success  con- 
tinues to  be  shown  ujion  the  thousands  whom  it 
has  reclaimed  from  confirmed  intemj^ei-ance,  and 
the  myriads  whom  it  has  arrested  on  the  thres- 
hold, and  to  whom  it  has  proved  an  efiectual 
monitor  and  safeguard.  Its  societies  are  felt 
to  be  cities  of  refuge,  to  which  the  proscribed 
drunkard  can  flee  and  be  safe;  and  where  his 
resolutions  of  amendment  are  strengthened  an 
hundredfold  by  the  new  community  into  which 
he  is  welcomed,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  by  which 
his  future  course  is  regulated.  Let  but  this  pro- 
gress go  onward  as  it  has  done,  and  the  Tem- 
perance League  may  yet  prove  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  all  our  social  and  moral  reformers. 

While  such  are  the  means  employed  upon  that 
huge  mass  of  our  population  which  constitutes 
the  lowest  of  our  lower  orders — so  debased  in  its 
guilt,  and  so  terrible  in  its  brute  force  should  it 
break  loose — those  which  wei'e  devised  for  the 
orders  immediately  above  the  lowest  were  of  a 
more  intellectual  character  as  well  as  earlier  ap- 
plication. And  first  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  exertions  of  the  Press,  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  period,  were  chiefly  imper- 
sonated in  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,"  and  the  publications  of  which 
were  intended  to  form  a  cheap  but  complete 
library  for  the  working  man.  Then  issued  those 
serial  works  which  appeared  in  cheap  weekly 
numbers,  the  Penny  Magazine,  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia, Chamhers^s  Journal — woi"ks  which,  not- 
withstanding their  humble  appearance  and  aim, 
had  for  their  contributors  men  of  such  high  mark 
in  literary  talent  and  reputation  as  formed  a 
guarantee  for  their  usefulness  as  well  as  promise 
of  success ;  and  these  works,  which  were  circu- 
lated among  our  working  classes  in  hundreds 
of  thousands,  conveyed  lessons  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  litei^ature,  and  general  knowledge 
under  their  most  intelligible  and  attractive  forms. 
Even  the  fine  arts  also  were  not  neglected  in 
these  penny  publications,  and  the  sums  expended 
upon  the  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  first  and 
second  of  these  works  were  to  an  amount  greatly 
beyond  any  that  had  hitherto  been  bestowed 
upon  the  costly  publications  which  had  been  only 
within  the  reach  of  the  wealthiest.  It  was  soon 
found  that  a  new  impulse  had  been  created— that 
the  demand  for  such  productions  would  not  only 
defray  the  large  expenditure,  but  secure  a  good 
mercantile  profit— and  a  rush  of  serial  publica- 
tions followed,  of  which  the  Penny  Magazine  and 
Penny  Cyclopedia  were  the  exemplars,  and  in 
which  such  an  amount  of  useful  talented  writing 
and  highly-finished  artistic  engraving  was  con- 
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taiued,  as  fifty-fold  the  amount  of  their  pi-ice 
could  not  have  previously  purchased.  It  was  a 
new  temple  of  knowledge  opened  to  the  multi- 
tudes, of  which  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
that  followed  was  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
sequel  and  consummation.  The  impulse  of  cheap 
publishing  was  extended  to  other  works  that 
liitherto,  from  their  cost,  had  been  sealed  books 
to  the  multitude ;  and  the  writings  of  our  best 
theologians,  historians,  poets,  novelists,  &c.,  were 
reproduced  at  a  rate  that  made  them  acces- 
sible to  all  but  the  very  poorest;  so  that  the 
humble  artisan  could  now  afibrd  to  purchase  such 
a  library  as  none  but  the  rich  and  the  learned 
could  have  procured  only  a  few  years  earlier. 
Indeed,  none  had  now  to  remain  ignorant  and 
untaught  but  those  who  obstinately  willed  to  be 
so.  This  expenditure  in  cheap  books,  also,  in- 
stead of  impoverishing  seems  to  have  enriched 
the  pui'chasers,  by  introducing  among  them  a 
more  active  industry  and  more  provident  econo- 
mical habits.  This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
£33,000,000  sterling  lay  deposited  in  the  savings' 
banks,  and  that  penny  savings'  banks  were  estab- 
lished as  feeders  to  the  former,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  could  only  deposit 
copper  instead  of  silver.  With  the  diffusion  of 
literature  and  science  by  means  of  these  cheap 
serial  jjublications,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  that 
those  connected  with  religion  and  morals  had 
received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  were  keeping  pace 
with  the  serials  of  a  more  light  or  alluring  cliar- 
acter.  It  was  a  hopeful  pi'oof  that  the  public 
mind  had  been  opened  to  something  higher 
than  mere  literary  amusement,  or  even  intel- 
lectual instruction.  Of  the  religious  periodicals 
seventeen  of  the  most  po])ulai'  have  a  circula- 
tion of  000,000.  The  tracts  and  other  works  of 
the  temperance  societies  circulate  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  weekly.  The  effect  of  all  this  reading 
upon  the  public  mind  is  perceptible  at  a  single 
glance.  The  trashy  tales  filled  with  silly  romance 
and  sickly  German  sentimentalism,  wliich  formed 
the  light  literature  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  have  disappeared.  The  more  grave  poli- 
tical works,  by  which  they  were  taught  to  be 
discontented  with  their  condition,  and  to  look 
for  no  relief  except  in  anarchy  and  revolution, 
have  been  thrown  aside  as  waste  paper.  Those 
indecently  immoral  works  and  their  vile  embel- 
lishments, which  found  such  an  unblushing  and 
jirofitable  sale  among  our  neighbours  the  French, 
and  which  threatened  during  the  earlier  pai-t  of 
this  century  to  establish  a  footing  among  oiu*- 
selves,  have  been  so  utterly  discountenanced  and 
put  down  that  the  greater  part  of  society  is  igno- 
rant of  their  existence.  Even  those  flippant  in- 
tidel  writings  of  the  Voltaire  school,  with  which 
our  literature  was  formerly  inoculated  in  cou- 


'  nection    with    French    immorality   and    French 

{  politics,  are  old-fashioned  or  obsolete;  and,  if  a 

'  chami)ion  of  unbelief  puts  forth  his  doubts,  he 

knows  that  jesting  will  no  longer  serve  for  proof, 

and  that  his  arguments  will  be  subjected  to  a 

severe  and  sifting  scrutiny.     Works  of  a  similar 

i  but   less  flagrant   character — the  Grub   Street 

'  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century — have  been 

!  driven  from  the  middle   to  the  lowest  circles, 

where  this  abortive  literature  can  scarcely  secure 

its  hold,  or  save  itself  from  utter  bankruptcy. 

While  thus  the  course  of  reading  has  been  so 

greatly  changed,  the  intellectual  character  of  the 

working  classes  has  been  elevated  into  a  higher 

sphere.     Let  but  a  prize  essay  be  announced  for 

their  competition,  and  who  would  judge  that  the 

articles  returned  were  the  productions  of  common 

workmen  I     And  how  would  it  have  fared  with 

such  a  trial  half  a  century  ago  ? 

When  we  advance  a  step  higher,  and  transfer 
our  .inquiry  to  the  middle  classes,  we  shall  find 
that  there  also  the  same  regenerating  process  has 
been  going  forward.  This  has  been  especially  the 
case  in  the  important  matter  of  Education.  From 
the  want  of  a  national  system  under  the  control 
of  government,  those  who  established  themselves 
as  preceptors  were  free  so  to  do  at  their  own 
good  pleasure,  and  hence  the  strange  instructors 
under  which  the  boyhood  of  the  present  genera- 
tion was  in  many  cases  nurtured.  Our  country- 
men seem  to  have  found  out  at  last  that,  even  if 
"  reading  and  writing  come  by  chance,"  the  capa- 
city of  teaching  these  necessary  branches  is  not 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  and  that  to  give  instruc- 
tion is  more  difficult  than  to  receive  it.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  instance,  to  teach  the  teacher.s, 
and  establish  such  normal  schools  as  had  been 
set  up  in  those  countries  where  education  is  under 
state  provision  and  government.  Normal  schools 
have  accordingly  been  established  in  Britain,  by 
which  the  standard  of  a  common  education  has 
been  raised,  and  its  character  improved,  and 
where  teachers  for  every  department  can  be  as 
carefully  trained  as  the  apprentices  of  any  other 
trade  or  craft,  and  afterwards  promoted  accord- 
ing to  their  proficiency.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
still  we  have  scarcely  a  fourth  part  as  many  of 
these  normal  seminaries  as  one  of  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  and  not  a  fourth  i)art  as  many 
as  are  necessary'  to  educate  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachei-s  for  the  lower  classes.  But  the  reform 
commenced  has  been  in  the  right  direction;  and, 
instead  of  complaining  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
sup]ily,  we  should  rather  congratulate  ourselves 
that,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  much  progress  has 
been  effected.  With  instructors  thus  prepared, 
we  have  only  to  take  into  account  the  govern- 
ment schools  already  established,  and  the  govern- 
ment inspectors  who  superintend  them,  to  be 
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convinced  that,  although  at  a  Lite  hour,  the  re- 
action has  commenced,  under  which  our  poor 
will  at  least  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  other 
countries,  and  even  the  middle  classes  be  able  to 
vie  in  acquirements  and  general  intelligence  with 
the  higliest.  With  these  educational  appliances, 
wliich  have  chielij  x-eference  to  the  young,  we 
may  take  into  account  the  numerous  successful 
plans  now  in  operation  by  which  every  class  from 
the  middle  to  the  lowest  is  reached,  and  that 
tend  to  their  general  elevation  and  improvement. 
Among  these  we  can  only  mention  ])hilosop]iical 
institutions,  mechanics'  institutions,  lectureships 
for  artisans,  apprentices,  &c.,  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms,  musical  and  art  associations,  for  the 
most  part  supported  entirely  by  the  members 
themselves,  and  indicating  in  their  encourage- 
ment and  multi])lication  the  benefits  they  have 
already  imparted  and  tlie  hopes  they  have  in- 
spired. Even  the  associations  of  certain  Lon- 
don ladies  for  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
cookery,  and  the  circulation  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  best  and  cheapest  modes  of  making 
good  dishes,  is  a  substantial  sign  of  the  true 
spirit  of  improvement.  For  where  could  refor- 
mation better  commence  than  in  domestic  life, 
and  amidst  the  enjoyments  of  a  comfortable  home? 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  progress  of 
Science  during  the  present  period,  we  are  at  once 
arrested  by  the  most  wonderfvd  invention  of  the 
day — that  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  Vapour  had 
already  been  converted  into  the  mightiest  of 
mechanical  forces,  and  gas  into  artificial  sun- 
shine; but  it  seemed  the  strangest  achievement  of 
all  to  manufacture  lightning,  and  employ  its  speed 
for  the  conveyance  of  human  thought.  To  what 
individual,  or  even  to  what  country  the  honour 
of  such  a  stupendous  discovery  is  due,  cannot  be 
ascertained;  and  it  has  been  claimed  successively 
by  Englishmen,  by  Germans,  by  Americans,  by 
men  of  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  who 
have  all  successively  experimented  upon  this 
mode  of  communication,  until  the  whole  has  ter- 
minated in  the  perfected  telegraph  of  the  present 
year.  It  thus  resembles  the  art  of  printing  or 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder — a  hint  or  an  idea 
started  by  we  know  not  whom,  but  when  once 
suggested,  eagerly  laid  hold  of,  and  acted  upon 
simultaneously  in  different  quarters,  until  an 
agency  is  matured  by  which  the  whole  world  may 
ultimately  be  brought  into  close  communication. 

After  many  experiments  with  the  different 
kinds  of  electricity,  it  was  found  that  the  voltaic 
was  the  best,  as  being  the  most  easily  insulated, 
and  therefore  susceptible  of  the  greatest  range  in 
its  transmission.  The  voltaic  battery,  which  is 
the  agent  of  transmission,  is  of  simple  character, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  plates  of  dissimi- 
lar metals,  with  a  solution  of  acid  and  water,  and 


on  making  metallic  connection  between  the  plates, 
the  electric  current  is  immediately  produced,  and 
is  transmitted  to  the  distant  station,  where  it 
produces  the  signals.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  the  power  of  a  magnet,  operating 
on  a  coil  of  wire,  is  employed  to  produce  the 
current,  and  this  is  the  agency  employed  in  the 
magnetic  telegraph.  But  whether  the  battery 
or  the  magnet  be  employed,  the  first  and  most 
obvious  step  was  to  establish  the  telegraph  along 
the  railway  lines,  and  this  has  been  done  by  the 
wires  which  accompany  every  railway.  But  such 
a  means  of  correspondence  could  not  long  be  con- 
fined to  railway  lines,  and  accordingly  connect- 
ing wires  began  very  speedily  to  branch  off  from 
the  iron  roads  into  the  inland  localities,  until 
town  was  linked  with  town,  and  village  with 
village,  by  a  network  of  telegraphic  wires  that 
extended  over  the  whole  island. 

This  was  much,  but  still  not  enough  for  Britain, 
whose  greatest  interests  lie  beyond  her  own 
shores.  It  was  necessary  for  her  welfare,  that 
the  extent  of  her  telegraphic  communications 
should  be  equal  to  the  range  of  her  commei-ce, 
and  the  remoteness  of  her  colonial  possessions, 
so  that  she  might  as  freely  communicate  with 
the  great  cities  on  the  Continent,  and  her  settle- 
ments in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  with 
her  own  towns  and  districts.  But  could  the 
mysterious  emissary  pass  through  the  ocean 
depths  as  well  as  over  rocks  and  mountains? 
At  an  early  period  in  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  the  possibility  of  transmitting  the 
voltaic  current  under  water  was  the  subject  of 
study  in  India  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  and  to 
the  success  of  his  experiments  in  the  river 
Hooghly  in  1839  the  mer-it  of  the  discovery  has 
been  generally  assigned.  It  was  found  that  the 
resistless  power  could  pass  onward  unchecked 
through  the  water  as  well  as  through  the  earth 
and  air,  and  that  nothing  would  be  needed  ex- 
cept such  tractors  as  could  resist  the  corrosive 
agency  of  the  water,  or  the  submarine  rocks  and 
sand  with  which  they  would  be  in  contact.  To 
make  subaqueous  conductors  Avas  therefore  the 
next  attempt,  and  this  was  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty.  These  submarine  cables  for  in- 
ternational communication  where  the  countries 
are  separated  by  the  sea,  consist  of  a  core  of  cop- 
per wire  surrounded  by  gutta  percha ;  and  the 
I'ope  thus  formed  is  surrounded  and  finally  cased 
with  an  armour  of  stout  iron  wires.  With  these 
protections,  a  cable  of  the  requisite  length  is 
extended  from  bank  to  bank,  or  from  shoi-e  to 
shore,  conveying  state  secrets  or  commercial 
tidings  as  safely  and  raj)idly  as  the  wires  along 
the  railway.  The  progress  of  the  discovery,  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  was  turned,  were  commen- 
surate with  its  importance,  so  that  before  June, 
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1854,  such  connecting  conductors  in  the  form  of 
wire  ropes  were  laid  between  Dover  and  Calais, 
between  Dover  and  Ostend,  between  Dublin  and 
Holyhead,  between  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick, 
and  between  England  and  Holland, and  Denmark, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Piedmont  and  Corsica.  The  last  great  attempt, 
which  was  to  connect  Britain  with  the  United 
States  of  America  by  a  gigantic  submarine  cable 
extending  across  the  Atlantic,  has  indeed  proved 


The  same  wondrous  power  of  the  electric 
agent  in  writing  and  printing,  irrespective  of  its 
benefit  of  swift  ti'ansmission,  was  found  available 
for  the  service  of  the  fine  ai-ts.  We  allude  to 
the  art  of  Electrotype,  which  was  invented  less 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  Jacobi,  a  Russian,  and 
Spencer,  an  Englishman,  simultaneously.  The 
processes  by  which  it  works  are  both  delicate 
and  numerous  ;  and  therefore  we  shall  state,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  agent  employed  is  a  vol- 


a  failure,  but  hopes  are  still  entertained  that  this  j  taic  battery,  which  operates  by  precipitating  a 
will  be  ultimately  accomplished.  metal  in  chemical  solution  upon  a  given  object : 

The  form  of  writing  in  which  the  messages  i  the  metal  so  dissolved,  and  applied  in  a  continu- 
are  conveyed  by  the  electric  telegraph  has  been  ous  layer  upon  the  object,  may  be  made  to  ad- 
not  the  least  difficulty  of  the  invention,  the  aim  here,  in  which  case  it  supersedes  the  old  pro- 
being  to  discover  a  kind  of  .short-hand  or  cypher  cesses  of  plating  and  gilding;  but  when  applied 
that  could  be  quickly  noted  and  easily  read  off;     without  adhering,  it  gives  an  accurate  likeness 


and  after  many  experiments,  three  different  plans 
were  matured,  which  have  now  come  into  general 
use.     The  first  of  these  in  priority  of  time,  was 
that  of  Professor  Wheatstone  and  Mr.  Cooke,  of  ] 
which  the  first  trial  was  made  on  the  25tli  June,  | 
1837,  and  is  commonly  called  the  "needle  instru-  . 
ment."     It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  j 
deviation  of  the  magnetic   needle  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  electric  current ;    and  the 
operation  is  performed  by  one  or  two  needles,  by 
the  movements  of  which  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  indicated.     The  message  thus  expressed 
is  read  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  forty  words 
per  minute.      This  kind  of  needle-telegraph  is 
the  one  most  used  in  England  and  Scotland,  over 
a  compass  of  about  25,000  miles  of  wire.     But 
that  which  is  most  extensively  used,  both  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  America,  is  known  as 
the  Morse  telegraph,  and  operates  on  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  electro-magnetism.     A  small  lever,  at- 
tached to  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  is 
attracted  at  the  instant  that  the  current  is  trans- 
mitted, and  the  signals  are  given  by  means  of  the 
"  clicking"  sounds  which  it  produces  in  its  alter- 
nating movements.      Formerly  one  end  of  the 
lever  was  made  to  produce  a  series  of  indenta- 
tions upon  a   slip   of   paper,  and  hence  it  was 
termed   tlie   "recording  instrument;"   but  this 
method  is  now  generally  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  system  by  sound.     By  a  third  method,  known 
as  the  "type-printing  telegraph,"  the  motions  of 
the  lever  are  so  connected  with  an  intricate  sys- 
tem of  mechanism  that  the  message  is  actually 
printed,    as    it   arrives,   in   Roman    letters.      A 
fourth  ])]an,  allied  the  "chemical  telegi'aph,"  was 
the   invention   of  Bain,  an  obscure  clockmaker 


or  facsimile  of  the  surface  on  which  it  is  laid. 
In  this  manner,  it  produces  exact  imitations  of 
coins  and  medals,  copies  stamps,  seals,  and  plaster 
casts,  imitates  fruits  and  vegetables,  casts  moulds 
for  the  foundry,  and  reproduces  printed  char- 
acters, copperplate  engravings,  wood-cuts,  and 
daguerreotype  pictures.  The  first  use  of  it  made 
in  England  by  Mr.  Spencer  was  in  letterpress- 
printing,  and  this  appears  now  to  be  one  of  its 
most  valuable  applications ;  but  the  principle 
once  obtained,  suggested  many  other  purposes  to 
which  the  electrotype  might  be  aj)plied,  and  the 
processes  accordingly  became  more  complex  and 
refined,  until  the  reproduction  of  the  highest 
works  of  art  in  sculj)ture  and  engraving  was  the 
result. 

While  the  lightning  has  thus  been  converted 
into   a   letter- writer,   courier,  printer,  and  en- 
gi-aver,  the  sun,  by  an  almost  equally  marvellous 
process,  has  been  transformed  into  a  drauglits- 
manand  portrait-j>ainter.    That  beautiful  inven- 
tion, the  camera  obscura,  had  long  been  known, 
by  which  the  scenery  of  a  whole  city  or  landscape 
could  be  collected  together  by  a  skilful  arrange- 
ment of  lenses,  and  reflected  in  all  its  brightness 
and  distinctness  upon  a  whitened  surface,  within 
a  darkened  tent  or  apartment.     By  this  aid,  the 
:  artist  or  the  traveller  had  steadily  before  him 
the  objects  he  wished  to  delineate;  and  he  knew 
that  a  transcript  of  these,   as   they  presented 
themselves  in  the  condensed  resemblance,  would 
'  be  more  faithful  to  the  reality  than  the  artistic 
copy  taken  from  the  original  itself.     But  these 
'  beautiful  jiictures,  and  the  living  moving  objects 
'  with  which  they  were  animated,  were  like  sha- 
dows upon  the  wall — they  disappeared  with  ever>' 


from  Watten  in  Caithness,  and  is  founded  upon  !  change  of  light  and  shade,  and  left  no  trace  be- 


the  prineii)le  of  electro-chemical  decomposition, 
a  mark  being  produced  by  the  point  of  an  iron 
stylus  on  chemically  prepared  })aper  at  the  instant 
of  the  transmission  of  the  successive  waves  of 
electricity  from  the  distant  station. 


hind  them.  Could  they  not  be  arrested  in  all 
their  vividness,  and  stamped  upon  the  receiving 
surface  into  a  permanent  painting?  The  possi- 
bility of  eflfectuig  this  was  fii-st  suggested  by  the 
blackening  of  salts  of  silver,  as  in  the  case  of 
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those  fluids  used  as  marking-inks,  and  the  per- 
manent writing  they  impressed  on  linen  or  cot- 
ton cloth;  and  the  hint  tlius  caught,  was  im- 
proved into  the  invention  of  Photogi-aphy. 

Of  tlie  departments  of  this  art,  the  first  place 
is  due  to  the  daguerreotype,  so  called  from  its 
inventor,  M.  Daguerre,  a  Frenchman.  After  ex- 
perimenting upon  the  subject  for  several  years, 
he  announced  his  discovery  to  the  world  in  1839. 
By  it,  a  surface  of  pure  silver  being  caused  to 
combine  with  iodine  and  also  with  bromine,  a 
delicate  film  is  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  extremely  sensitive  to  light,  and  capable  of 
retaining  every  image  impressed  on  it.  This 
was  the  first  principle  of  the  invention;  but  the 
delicacy  and  durability  of  the  impression  de- 
pend upon  subsequent  preparations  too  nu- 
merous and  too  minute  to  specify.  This  was 
much;  and  the  first  daguerreotypes  that  were 
produced  were  gladly  welcomed  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  pictorial  art.  But  when  the 
costliness  of  the  material  and  the  difficidty  of 
the  process  would  have  checked  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  sun-pictures,  it  was  discovered 
that  other  substances  were  capable  of  being  so 
impressed;  and  the  calotype,  otherwise  called 
the  talbotype,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  came  into  genei-al  use.  By  this 
plan  a  card  or  sheet  of  paper,  or  plate  of  glass, 
after  undergoing  a  certain  preparation,  and  being 
sensitized  in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  could 
receive  and  i-etain  the  image  in  the  camera 
obscnra,  and  be  capable  of  producing  copies  of 
itself.  Such  were  the  origin  and  first  principles 
of  those  two  forms  of  photography,  the  produc- 
tions of  which  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  house,  and  which  possess 
a  fidelity  of  resemblance  to  the  original,  and  a 
delicacy  of  execution,  which  leave  the  eff"orts  of 
the  painter  and  engraver  far  behind.  The  value 
of  the  invention,  not  only  for  its  own  productions, 
but  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  fine  arts,  was 
speedily  discovered ;  and  j)hotography,  recognized 
as  a  sejiarate  art,  has  been  j^early  improving  both 
in  its  processes  and  its  productions.  Briefly  we 
may  state,  that  these  improvements  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  following  heads:  1.  The  prepar- 
ation of  the  sensitive  surface;  2.  Its  exposure 
to  the  image  sought  to  be  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  camera  obscura;  3.  The  development  of  the 
image  by  chemical  appliances;  4.  The  fixing  of 
the  image  by  dissolving  out  the  sensitive  surface, 
so  that  the  light  shall  no  fui-tlier  aflPect  it.  But 
it  is  not  merely  as  an  aid  to  the  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  or  as  a  cheap  ready  substitute  for 
their  costly  productions,  that  photography  is  a 
useful  invention.  By  it  the  astronomer  has 
already  done  something,  and  may  hope  to  do 
more,  in  producing  pictures  of  the  phenomena  of 


the  heavens  in  all  their  transient  aspects  and  re- 
volutions. By  it  the  meteorologist  can  secure  a 
register  of  the  minutest  changes  of  night  and  day. 
By  it  the  lecturer  and  schoolmaster  can  exhibit 
the  faithful  transcripts  of  those  objects  which 
mere  language  would  be  insufficient  to  describe. 
By  it  even  justice  can  arrest  the  fugitive  criminal, 
by  sending  forth  veritable  copies  of  his  likeness, 
instead  of  the  vague  or  equivocal  descriptions 
which  were  usually  contained  in  the  printed  hue 
and  cry. 

Among  the  physical  sciences,  in  which  such 
advances  have  been  made  during  the  present 
period.  Chemistry  occupies  the  foremost  place. 
Nothing  less  than  this  could  be  expected,  when 
the  matei'ials  of  its  study  are  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  food  we  eat,  the  liquids  we  drink — the  ele- 
mentary bodies  in  their  simple  or  compound  state, 
by  which  abundance,  health,  and  comfort  are 
secured,  and  sickness  and  pain  averted.  And 
yet,  for  thousands  of  years  men  were  contented 
to  follow  what  was  blindly  called  the  law  of 
nature,  and  apply  its  rules  without  knowing 
why  or  wherefore;  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  characteristics  of  the 
elementai-y  bodies  or  simple  substances  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  what  we  see  around 
us  were  heedfuUy  investigated  and  classified. 
It  was  only  then  that  chemistry  was  resolved 
into  a  regular  science,  and  studied  with  a  due 
appreciation  of  its  importance.  The  revelations 
with  which  this  search  has  been  rewarded  are 
now  being  turned  into  daily  account,  by  an  infi- 
nity of  ingenious  processes,  from  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  pigments  to  the  baking  of  a  loaf.  But 
British  research  would  not  rest  contented  with 
the  mere  honour  of  discovery,  or  the  gratification 
of  an  intellectual  curiosity;  and  hence,  every 
important  new  result  to  which  its  inquiries  have 
arrived,  has  been  combined  with  the  cui  bono? 
The  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  in  the 
operations  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  calico- 
printing,  by  which  the  value  of  owy  commercial 
commodities  has  been  so  greatly  enhanced;  in  the 
preparation  of  gunpowder,  salt,  drugs,  soap, 
paints,  perfumery,  &c.,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  pottery-ware,  glass,  paper,  &c.  In 
the  improvements  which  are  daily  taking  place 
upon  these  articles,  the  eminently  practical  char- 
acter of  British  intellect  has  maintained  its 
wonted  ascendency,  while  the  world  at  large  has 
been  benefited  by  the  fruits  of  this  idiosyncrasy. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  our  manufactures  alone 
that  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  are  applied. 
The  necessities  of  a  growing  population,  the  de- 
sire of  profit,  even  the  honourable  ambition  of 
producing  a  blade  of  corn  where  none  grew  be- 
fore, liave  turned  our  national  energies  to  im- 
proved modes  of  Agriculture,  and  the  effect  has 
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been  exhibited  in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands, 
and  in  more  abundant  harvests  from  the  fields 
where  the  old  processes  of  cultivation  have  been 
superseded  by  the  new.  The  agriculturist  has  now 
been  taught  that  vegetation  is  a  chemical  as  well 
as  a  vital  process — that  the  vegetable  world  has 
life  as  well  as  the  animal.  A  still  more  difficult 
task  which  he  has  to  learn,  is  the  selecting  and  ap- 
portioning of  the  different  kinds  of  the  plant-food 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  vegetation  that  is 
to  be  sustained  on  it.  And  then,  again,  when  a 
soil  is  exhausted,  he  must  be  skilful  in  the  appli- 
cation of  those  ) (articular  kinds  of  manure  which 
are  suited  to  its  nature  and  condition,  and  the 
best  fitted  for  renewing  its  strength  and  restoring 
its  nutritious  properties.  Thus,  the  farmer  can  no 
longer  plant  and  sow  indiscriminately,  or  accord- 
ing to  his  own  wishes,  or  scatter  the  manure-heap 
at  random;  if  he  intends  to  pay  the  doubled  or 
tripled  rent  of  his  acres,  and  have  a  comfortable 
i-eversion,  he  must  abandon  that  slothful  world- 
wide adnge,  "our  fathers  did  so  before  us,"  and  cul- 
tivatehisfields  according  to  the  new  rules  and  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  whole  system  of  agriculture 
has  been  revolutionized.  He  has  tlius  become  in 
some  degree  a  chemist  without  knowing  it;  and  a 
skilful  employcrof  its  materials,  without  learning 
tlieir  Greek  names,  or  subjecting  them  to  a  scien- 
tific analysis.  But  he  knows  that  his  ground 
yields  thrice  the  amount  which  it  vouchsafed  to 
his  grandfather,  and  that  this  increase  has  been 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  those  changes  which 
his  grandfather  would  have  scorned  as  new- 
fangled, or  condemned  as  a  distrusting  of  Provi- 
«lence.  The  same  redundancy  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation, which  compels  the  Chinese  to  girdle  their 
mountains  with  terraces,  cultivate  every  inch  of 
soil,  and  treasure  uji  every  particle  of  waste 
matter  for  manure,  is  apprehended  also  for  Bri- 
tain; but  to  encounter  this  emergency,  the  well- 
tried  energy  and  industry  of  its  children  are  aided 
by  the  rich  resources  of  chemical  science,  under 
which  the  rock  itself  is  becoming  a  yielding  soil, 
and  the  morasE  a  dry  fertile  territorj'.  Tiie  re- 
newal of  an  exhausted  soil,  and  the  production 
of  a  profitable  rotation  of  crops,  are  now  the  most 
important  questions  in  our  new  agricultural 
science;  and  the  creation  of  artificial,  as  well  as 
the  improvement  of  natural  manures,  with  the 
best  adjustment  of  them  to  the  particular  soil 
and  season,  rre  the  lessons  chiefly  studied  by  the 
young  farmers  of  the  present  day.  Of  these 
artificial  manures  which  have  been  largely  used 
in  modern  agriculture,  directed  by  chemical 
science,  the  principal  have  been  kelp  or  barilla, 
guano,  bones  or  bone-dust,  sulphate  of  lime  or 
gypsum,  nitrates,  jiotash,  and  lime.  For  the 
further  fertilization  of  our  fields,  and  the  still 
greater  increase  of  their  produce,  a  question  is 


now  at  issue,  in  which  the  interests  of  British 
agriculture  are  deeply  involved — we  mean  the 
conversion  of  the  sewage  of  our  cities  into  man- 
ure. The  condition  of  the  Thames  at  Loudon, 
and  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  and  especially  the 
state  of  those  inland  towns  where  no  neighbour- 
ing river  can  be  converted  into  a  drain  and  com- 
mon sewer,  has  arrested  the  general  attention; 
and  chemical  research  is  actively  employed  about 
the  best  means  for  deodorizing  this  sewage,  and 
converting  it  from  an  increasing  source  of  miasma 
and  pestilence  into  a  means  of  agricultural 
abundance. 

In  the  science  of  Astronomy,  England  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  her  distinction  as  the  birth- 
place and  home  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  the  dis- 
coveries of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Dr.  Maskelyne,Mr.  Bishop, Mr  Hind,  Mr.  Lassell, 
Mr.  Airy  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  Mr. 
Adams  of  Cambridge,  have  largely  added  to  a 
science  which  so  much  depends  upon  close  patient 
observation,  and  an  accumulation  of  facts  alone — 
whose  infinity  of  objects  thousands  or  even  mil- 
lions of  years  spent  in  watching  and  registering 
would  be  insufficient  to  comprise.  Much,  how- 
ever, has.been  done  during  the  present  period,  in 
the  enlargement  of  star  maps  and  star  catalogues, 
so  that  the  cosmical  relations  of  the  whole  heaven 
have  been  defined,  and  the  earth's  place  in  it  as  a 
mere  point  in  tlie  universe  ascertained  and  fixed. 
Nor  has  the  practical  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
contemplation  of  these  remote  and  inaccessible 
objects,  and  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  have 
been  turned  to  the  essentially  British  purposes 
of  navigation,  by  calculating  and  fixing  more 
accurately  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea.  The 
steps  by  which  this  important  object  was  attained, 
have  been  carefully  noted  in  that  national  work, 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  which  was  commenced 
in  1767,  in  connection  with  the  parliamentary 
commission  for  the  "  discovery  of  the  longitude 
at  sea."  As  astronomy  was  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  commercial  interests  and  poli- 
tical welfare  of  our  country,  the  study  of  the 
science  was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
the  "Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London," 
having  for  its  office-bearers  the  chief  astronomers 
of  Britain,  and  for  its  associates  the  principal 
astronomers  of  Europe.  Another  society,  by 
which  the  preceding  has  been  greatly  benefited, 
named  the  "British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,"  was  opened  in  183L  Our 
chief  observatories  are  those  of  Greenwich,  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  from  the  principal  one  (that  of 
Greenwich)  there  are  telegraphic  wires  connected 
with  the  wires  of  the  princii)al  railways,  by 
which  its  communications,  and  especially  its 
time-siguals,  are  conveyed  over  the  island.     But 
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notwithstanding  these  public  institutions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  science,  some  of  the  most 
important  astronomical  discoveries  of  the  present 
period  have  been  made  by  amateurs,  at  their  own 
private  expense  or  by  the  aid  of  their  fi-iends. 
Such  has  been  especially  the  case  with  Mr.  Las- 
sell,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  who  built  an  ob- 
servatory for  his  own  use,  and  discovered  an 
eighth  satellite  to  Saturn,  one  to  Neptune,  and 
two  to  Uranus — Mr.  Hind,  who  discovered  many 
new  asteroids — and  Mr.  Adams,  who  in  1846  dis- 
covered the  new  planet  Neptune.  The  accession 
of  this  last-named  planet  to  our  system  was  the 
result  of  abstract  mathematical  reasoning  so  pro- 
found, and  analj^sis  so  subtle  and  searching,  as  to 
show  that  future  discovery  is  not  left  wholly  de- 
pendent on  observation  and  telescopic  aid.  But 
one  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  the  love 
of  astronomical  science  for  its  own  sake,  was  the 
construction  of  Lord  Rosse's  gigantic  telescope. 
The  luminous  masses  called  nebulae,  so  thickly 
sown  over  the  whole  heaven,  had  perplexed  sci- 
entific inquiry;  and  although  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  mapped  2500  of  these  mysterious  stai-- 
clouds,  and  his  son  Sir  John  added  500  clusters  to 
the  celestial  chart,  the  nature  of  these  luminous 
strata,  which  wei*e  concluded  to  be  neither  fixed 
stars  nor  planets,  still  continued  unknown.  To 
add  also  to  this  perplexity,  some  of  these 
nebulae,  which  at  first  appeared  only  shining 
spots,  presented,  when  viewed  through  powerful 
telescopes,  the  appearance  of  distinct  stars,  while 
other.s,  though  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny, 
were  still  as  incompi^ehensible  as  before.  It  was 
chiefly  to  explore  these  dim,  remote,  tantalizing 
masses  that  Lord  Eosse  constructed  his  wondrous 
telescope,  with  the  labour  and  anxiety  of  years. 
The  tube  has  a  focal  length  of  fifty-three  feet,  and 
a  clear  aperture  of  six  feet;  of  its  two  specula  or 
mirrors,  one  weighs  Si  tons,  and  the  other  a 
little  more  than  4;  and  the  instrument  itself  is 
placed  between  two  immense  piers,  70  feet  long 
and  nearly  50  feet  high.  But  whilst  the  immense 
range  of  this  cyclopean  telescope  led  to  remark- 
able discoveries  among  the  hiWierto  unexplored 
regions  of  nebulae  and  star-dust,  it  also  revealed 
dimly  beyond  them  new  regions  of  mystery,  that 
demand  yet  larger  and  more  improved  powers  of 
vision.  But  the  ardour  of  science  has  only  been 
stimulated  by  these  past  successes,  and  fresh  en- 
deavours are  certain  to  follow,  by  which  new 
fields  of  the  boundless  universe  will  be  opened, 
and  the  harmonious  laws  of  their  administra- 
tion be  more  amply  and  correctly  understood. 

Amongst  the  youngest  of  the  physical  sciences 
is  Geology,  which  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  early  part  of  tlie  present  century.  Its 
object  is  to  investigate  the  ancient  natural  his- 
tory of  the  earth.     The  inquiries  of  the  science 
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divide  themselves  into  two  branches — viz., 
physical  geology,  or  the  examination  of  the 
mineral  structure,  formation,  and  succession  of 
the  rocks  constituting  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and 
the  laws  which  have  regulated  their  origin  and 
distribution;  and  palaeontology,  or  the  study  of 
the  fossil  or  petrified  remains  of  extinct  animals 
and  plants  embedded  in  the  ancient  sedimentary 
I'ocks.  Geology  thus  derives  its  Tuaterials  as  a 
science  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  min- 
eralogy, zoology,  and  botany  being  its  principal 
tributaries.  On  account  of  the  recentness  of  its 
origin,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  importance  of 
its  range,  a  more  than  usually  ample  detail  of 
the  history  of  a  science  which  is  only  coeval  with 
ourselves  will  naturally  be  expected. 

From  an  early  period  the  more  obvious  pheno- 
mena of  geology  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
cultivators  of  natural  science  in  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  world;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  other  physical  sciences  were 
established  upon  a  solid  basis  that  it  began  to 
assume  a  philosophical  form.  Previous  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  usually  resolved  themselves 
into  cosmogonies,  or  attempts  to  account  for  the 
oiigin  of  the  globe,  an  inquiry  manifestly  be- 
yond the  range  of  scientific  investigation. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Hutton  of  Edinburgh  published  his 
theory  of  the  earth,  a  work  in  which  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  science 
was  first  announced  in  this  country.  Throwing 
aside  the  bewildering  dreams  of  the  co.smogonists, 
Hutton  set  out  by  declaring  that  geology  was 
in  no  way  concerned  with  questions  as  to  the 
origin  of  things;  and  although  his  work  is 
avowedly  theoretical,  his  theory  was  founded 
iTpon  a  large  induction  of  facts,  and  anticipated 
some  of  the  most  important  princiides  which 
have  been  generalized  from  the  multiplied  obsei'- 
vations  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Geology  thus 
born,  could  only,  like  other  sciences,  be  devel- 
oped by  opposition;  and  this,  fortunately,  was 
not  long  wanting.  A  lively  controversy  was  waged 
for  a  considerable  period  between  the  followers  of 
Hutton  and  those  of  Werner,  a  German  professor 
of  mineralogy,  on  the  merits  of  their  respective 
theories — the  latter  school  ascribing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ancient  rocks  of  every  description  to 
chemical  ])recipitates  from  a  chaotic  fluid,  the 
followers  of  Werner  being  therefore  named 
NeptuJiists;  while  the  disciples  of  Hutton  called 
in  the  agency  of  subterranean  fires  to  account 
for  the  ])roduction  of  the  crystalline  or  unstrati- 
fied  rocks,  and  the  elevation  of  submarine  strata, 
and  were  hence  called  Vulcanists.  Werner,  how- 
ever, had  the  merit  of  first  determining  the  order 
of  the  succession  of  rocks,  in  so  far  as  their  super- 
position could  be  ascertained  within  a  limited 
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area,  by  their  mineral  characters.  In  the  mean- 
time, William  Smith,  a  mineral  surveyor,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  independent  researches, 
pursued  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
difficulty,  in  establishing  the  succession  and  re- 
lative antiquity  of  the  secondary  rocks  in  Eng- 
land by  their  organic  contents.  A  new  and 
efficacioTis  instrument  of  investigation  was  thus 
placed  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands  of  the 
geologist,  enabling  him  to  connect  the  vital  with 
the  physical  phenomena  of  a  science  of  the  earth, 
and  geology,  now  brought  within  the  pale  of  in- 
ductive reasoning,  ceased  to  be  speculative  and 
visionary.  A  neutral  school  took  its  rise  in 
London  in  1807,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Geological  Society,  the  members  of  which  for- 
mally agreed  to  abstain  from  theoi'ies,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  ob- 
servations, and  patiently  to  await  the  results  at 
some  future  period.  In  the  year  following, 
France  contributed  its  share  to  the  infant  science, 
by  giving  to  the  world  the  gi'eat  work  of  Cuvier 
and  Bi'ogniart,  on  the  organic  remains  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Geology  is  therefore 
indebted  to  three  different  nations  for  its  ad- 
vancement, in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  in 
three  of  its  great  branches  of  inquiry — to  Ger- 
many,for  accurate  views  of  mineralogical  geology; 
to  England,  for  the  classification  of  stratified 
rocks  by  their  fossils;  and  to  France,  for  the 
first  light  thrown  upon  the  deposits  of  the  ter- 
tiary period.  The  science  has  ever  since  been 
sedulously  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  has  grown  with  unexampled  rapidity,  every 
year  adding  to  tlie  breadth  and  stability  of  its 
foundations,  and  the  depth  and  significance  of 
its  results.  The  observations  promulgated  by 
tlie  founders  of  the  science  have  been  confirmed 
and  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  same  kinds  of  rocks  are  found  to  recur  in 
groups,  with  unfailing  regularity,  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole.  By  the  study  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  life,  the  geologist  has  been  able  to 
classify  the  stratified  rocks  into  great  life-periods, 
each  characterized  by  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  peculiar  to  itself,  yet  all  exhibiting  recog- 
nizable features  of  a  plan  of  structure,  which, 
although  subject  to  a  boundless  diversity  of 
adaptations,  shows  that  the  laws  of  organization 
and  of  life  were  the  same  in  the  remotest  epochs 
that  they  are  now,  and  that  the  same  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  have  been  manifested  in 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  living  beings  in 
all  ages.  While  geology  confirms  the  testimony 
of  revealed  truth  as  to  the  comparatively  recent 
period  at  which  man  appearetl  on  the  earth,  it 
also  affords  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  previous 
existence  of  tribes  of  animals  and  plants,  which 
were  successively  removed  from  the  surface  of 


the  globe,  at  intervals  of  inconceivable  duration, 
and  replaced  by  new  races,  suited  to  new  physical 
conditions,  and  called  into  being  by  successive 
acts  of  ci-eative  power. 

Apart  from  its  philosophical  interest  as  a 
science,  geology  possesses  an  economic  value 
which  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  America,  and  leading  to 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  rendering  geological 
observation  subservient  to  the  development  of 
mineral  resources.  The  ordnance  survey  of  the 
British  Isles,  which  has  been  for  many  years  in 
progress,  now  embraces  the  geological  survey  of 
the  country,  and  the  results  are  laid  down  in  the 
ordnance  maps.  A  museum  of  economic  geologj^ 
has  been  established  in  London  along  with  a 
school  of  mines,  to  which  is  added  a  mining  re- 
cord office,  where  an  account  is  kept  of  all  sub- 
terranean operations,  and  the  value  of  their 
products.  Similar  surveys  have  been  in  progress 
for  many  years  in  more  than  half  of  the  United 
States.  In  private  enterprise,  much  money  is 
now  saved  to  landed  proprietors,  which  was 
formerly  wasted  upon  efforts  to  discover  coal  in 
rocks,  where  the  geologist  would  at  once  pro- 
nounce such  a  discovery  to  be  impossible.  Agi'i- 
culture  is  also  reaping  solid  benefits  from  the 
practical  application  of  mineralogical  geology 
to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  principles 
of  the  science  liave  in  like  manner  been  made 
available  in  the  construction  of  artesian  wells. 
While  in  these  and  other  ways  geological  science 
is  ministering  to  our  material  prosperity,  com- 
fort, and  health,  the  discoveries  of  the  science 
are  subjects  of  gi-owing  interest  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  people.  As  a  subject  of  study, 
geology  ranks  next  to  astronomy  in  the  stupend- 
ous nature  of  the  problems  it  presents  to  human 
inquiry.  Its  noblest  triumphs  are  to  be  fouTid  in 
its  contributions  to  natural  theology,  and  the 
light  which  it  reflects  on  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God.  In  no  country  has  the  science  been 
cultivated  with  more  zeal  and  success  than  in 
Great  Britain;  and  the  names  of  Lyell,  Buck- 
land,  Murchison,  Sedgwick,  Phillips,  Hopkins, 
Hugh  Miller,  and  a  host  of  othei-s,  will  always 
be  proudly  as.sociated  with  the  period  of  our 
history,  that  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  stately 
fabric  of  the  modern  geology. 

In  the  period  now  under  consideration  (1830- 
1860),  or  rather  from  the  commencement  of  the 
general  peace  which  followed  the  downfall  of 
Najjoleon  to  the  present  day,  enterprise,  having 
for  its  object  Geographical  and  Scientific  research, 
acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  vigour  and  per- 
sistence. Discovery,  it  might  be  supposed,  must 
grow  rare  as  the  world  grows  old,  and  little  re- 
mains to  be  discovered;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
world,  considered  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  never 
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grows  old :  intellectual  progress  extending  the 
range  of  vision,  or  changing  the  point  of  view, 
continually  finds  novelty  in  fields  a])i:)arently 
exhausted. 

When  Great  Britain  in  1815  disbanded  her 
army  and  reduced  her  navy,  tiie  pressure  of  the 
now  unoccupied  aspirants  after  fame  and  adven- 
ture was  felt  chiefly  at  the  admiralty,  and  by 
the  African  Association.  At  the  admiralty  a 
secretary,  fervently  admiring  the  achievements 
of  Hudson,  Baffin,  and  Frobislier,  and  disposed 
to  revive  the  long-exploded  project  of  a  north- 
west passage  to  India,  aided  with  his  influence 
the  professional  ardour  which  souglit  emjiloy- 
nient  at  any  risk.  The  consequence  was  that  four 
ships  were  fitted  out  in  1818,  two  to  proceed  to 
the  North  Pole,  and  two  to  Baffin's  Bay,  the  latter 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Ross,  to  endeavour  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Pacific.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  expedi- 
tious to  the  Polar  regions,  so  remarkable  in 
themselves,  and  through  the  force  of  circum- 
stances so  perseveringly,  though  unwillingly  con- 
tinued, as  to  deserve  being  recounted  somewhat 
in  detail. 

Both  these  expeditions  totally  failed  to  discover 
the  proposed  passage,  but  as  the  existence  of  the 
range  of  mountains,  said  by  Cajjtaiu  Ross  to 
stretch  across  Lancaster  Sound,  and  close  it  on 
the  west,  was  denied  by  his  officers,  the  disap- 
pointment in  that  quarter  tended  rather  to  in- 
flame than  to  damp  curiosity;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (1819),  two  ships  were  sent  out  under 
Parry,  who  had  accompanied  Ross,  to  repeat  the 
attempt  to  penetrate  through  Lancaster  Sound. 
At  the  same  time  Franklin,  who  with  Buchan 
had  sought  in  vain  for  an  open  sea  about  the 
North  Pole,  was  sent  overland  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  explore  the  coasts  eastward  of  the  Cop- 
permine Riv^er.  Parry's  expedition  was  remark- 
ably successful.  Though  he  did  not  make  the 
passage  to  the  Pacific,  he  crossed  the  meridian 
of  110°  W.,  and  obtained  the  ^5000  voted  by 
])arliament  for  that  feat.  Franklin's  party  en- 
dured dreadful  sufferings,  which  were  ill  com- 
pensated by  the  exploration  of  a  few  hundred 
miles  of  coast. 

Encouraged  by  the  popularity  attending  Parry's 
bold  advance  westwards,  the  government  no 
longer  hesitated  to  fit  out  expeditions  for  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  1821-23,  the  same  officer 
examined  Repulse  Bay  and  the  neiglibouring 
shores.  In  1823,  a  vessel,  despatched  to  enable 
Captain  Sabine  to  make  experiments  with  the 
pendulum  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pole,  reached 
lat.  80°  20'  N.  In  1824  Captain  Lyon  sailed  to 
examine  "Wager  Inlet.  In  1824-25,  Parry  com- 
manded a  third  expedition,  wliich  had  less  suc- 
cess even  than  his  second.     At  the  same  time 


Franklin  repeated,  with  better  issue,  his  attem])t 
to  survey  the  northern  coasts  of  the  American 
continent,  and  was  most  effectually  aided  by  Dr. 
Richardson.  The  boats  of  a  vessel  sent  to  the 
Polar  Sea  by  Behring's  Straits  to  co-02:»erate  with 
Franklin,  traced  in  1826-27  the  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent eastward  till  within  150  miles  of  the  most 
western  point  reached  by  that  traveller.  In 
1827,  Captain  Parry  started  on  his  fourth  voyage, 
his  design  being  to  travel  over  the  ice  fi-om  Spitz- 
bergeu  to  the  pole,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to 
get  beyond  82"  45 ',  as  the  ice  drifted  southwards, 
while  he  travelled  over  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

So  many  disappointments  after  a  flush  of 
success  23i"oduced  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  the 
government  now  resolved  not  to  equip  any  more 
Arctic  expeditions.  But  Captain  J.  Ross,  aided 
by  private  munificence,  started  in  1829,  dis- 
covered tlie  peninsula  which  he  named  Boothia 
Felix,  and  having  spent  three  successive  winters 
in  the  ice,  returned  in  1833.  His  long  absence 
awakened  public  interest.  Captain  Back,  sent 
to  seek  intelligence  of  him,  descended  the  Great 
Fish  River  (1833-35),  and  in  1836  examined  to 
little  purpose  the  inlets  on  the  northern  side  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
also  despatched  an  expedition  in  1836-39,  which 
fulfilled  its  purpose  of  completing  the  survey  of 
the  northern  shores  of  the  continent,  from 
Behring's  Straits  to  Boothia  Felix,  and  the  sub- 
sequent expedition  of  Dr.  Rae  from  the  same 
quarter  carried  this  survey  still  further  to  the 
north. 

The  comparative  success  and  small  cost  of  the 
land  expeditions,  led  by  experienced  fur-traders, 
proved  the  folly  of  sending  out  ships  to  winter 
in  the  ice,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Arctic  voyages  were  at  an  end,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced, in  1845,  that  Sir  J.  Franklin  was  about 
to  repeat  the  attempt  to  find  the  north-west  ])as- 
sage.  This  expedition  was  probably  conceded 
as  a  boon  to  the  aged  secretary  of  the  admiralty 
on  his  bidding  farewell  to  office.  Three  years 
elapsed  and  nothing  was  heard  of  this  expedi- 
tion; govei-nment  then,  aroused  by  the  general 
alarm,  sent  forth  three  expeditions  in  search  of 
the  missing  one,  viz.,  one  to  Behring's  Straits, 
that  of  Sir  J.  Richardson  overland,  and  Sir  James 
Ross  to  the  Boothia  peninsula.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  expeditions  of  Collinson  and 
Maclure,  of  Austin  and  Ommaney,  of  Belcher 
and  Kellett,  and  finally  of  M'Clintock,  besides 
several  others  not  fitted  out  by  the  government. 
Maclure  alone  passed  through  from  Behring's 
Straits  to  Baffin's  Bay,  and  may  thus  be  said  to 
have  discovered  the  north-west  passage,  and 
M'Clintock  ascertained  the  fate  of  the  missing 
ships:  Sir  J.  Franklin  died  a  natui-al  death  in 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and  his  com- 
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p;iiiioiis,  wintering  in  King  William's  Laud, 
which  was  explored  by  James  Eoss  ia  1834,  were 
destroyed  by  cold,  hunger,  and  disease. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  forty  years  at  least  fifty 
ships  were  sent  out  with  picked  crews,  and  pro- 
visioned for  two  or  tliree  years,  to  solve  a  pro- 
blem of  no  practical  value.  Their  narratives, 
however,  all  bear  witness  to  the  energy  and  good 
discipline  of  the  British  navy.  The  expedition 
of  Sir  James  Eoss  to  the  Antarctic  regions  in 
1844,  had  for  its  object  scientific  observations, 
which  determined  ajjproximately  the  position  of 
the  south  magnetic  pole. 

The  activity  of  the  African  Association  was 
for  obvious  reasons  less  enduring.  In  1818  the 
region  south  of  Trijioli,  extending  to  Murzuk  and 
Gh2,t,  was  explored  by  Ritchie  and  Lyon,  and  the 
latter  published  a  narrative  containing  much 
valuable  information.  It  still  remained,  how- 
ever, to  cross  the  desert  to  Negroland.  This 
was  undertaken,  in  1823,  by  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton,  who  were  well  received  by  the  ruler  of 
Bornu,  the  first  of  these  travellers  penetrating 
southwards,  while  the  other  proceeded  westwards 
to  Ilaussa  and  Sokatu,  the  Fellatali  capital.  The 
latter  point  presenting  peculiar  attractions,  Claj)- 
perton  had  no  sooner  returneil,  by  way  of  Tripoli, 
from  his  first  expedition,  than  he  started  on  a 
second,  to  reach  Sokatu  from  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
and  to  trace  the  great  river  of  that  country,  the 
Quorra,  to  the  sea.  The  latter  and  more  impor- 
tant part  of  the  zealous  traveller's  plans  was 
frustrated  by  his  death,  but  his  sei'vant,  Richard 
Lander,  in  returning  to  the  coast,  traced  the 
river,  which  at  the  jneseut  day  is  jiopularly,  but 
with  very  little  reason,  calleil  the  Niger  (the 
.Joliba  of  Park,  who  descended  it  to  Roussa),  to 
the  Bight  of  Benin.  Several  attempts  were  made 
by  Laing,  Gray,  Dochard,  and  othei  s,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  interior  through  the  country  of  the 
Mandiugoes,  and  the  first-named  of  these  travel- 
lers was  murdered  on  his  way  from  Twat  to  Tim- 
buktu ;  but  as  none  of  these  attempts  had  such 
results  as  would  entitle  them  to  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice  in  a  brief  sketch,  we  hasten  on  to 
enterprises  of  more  recent  date,  and  of  greater 
importance. 

In  1847  Mr.  liithardson,  connected  with  the 
press  in  Malta,  succeeded,  by  an  excursion  to 
Glidt,  south-west  of  Tii])oli,  and  by  pajiers  on  the 
trade  of  that  region,  in  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  foreign  oflice,  and  his  oft'er  to  lead  an  expe- 
dition to  Bornu  was  acce|)ted.  Two  Germans, 
Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg,  were  charged  with  the 
scientific  branches  of  the  mission.  After  much 
waste  of  time  and  loss  of  pi'operty,  the  expedi- 
tion arrived  on  the  borders  of  Negroland,  and 
there  separated,  its  members  pursuing  each  his 
own  course,     liichardsou  died  soon  after.     Over- 


weg lived  to  visit  Tacoba,  and  to  sail  on  Lake 
Tsad,  but  left  at  his  decease  no  legible  journal 
of  his  proceedings.  All  the  objects  of  the  expe- 
dition devolved  therefore  on  Dr.  Barth,  in  whom 
resolution  and  physical  strength  were  fortunately 
united  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  penetrated 
southwards  to  Adamawa,  in  lat.  85°  N.,  the  most 
southern  possession  of  the  conquering  Fellatah, 
ci'ossing  in  his  way  the  great  river  Benue,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Faro.  The  Benue  is  the  upper 
course  of  the  large  river  which  joins  the  Quorra 
in  lat.  7°  50',  and  which,  through  some  mistake 
of  its  first  discoverers,  received  the  name  of  the 
Chadda.  The  discovery  of  a  navigable  sti'eam 
flowing  through  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
Negroland,  and  easily  accessible,  was  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  measures  have  been  taken  to  turn 
it  to  .account. 

Dr.  Barth  made  an  excursion  to  Baghirme, 
crossing  two  navigable  streams,  which  fall  united 
into  Lake  Tsad.  He  also  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  Haussa,  and  in  the  Fellatah  kingdom  of 
Sokatu.  He  then  travelled  south-westwai'ds  to 
the  Quorra,  anel  crossing  it  took  the  southern  road 
to  Timbuktu,  where  he  spent  some  months,  and 
then  returned  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  to  Haussa  and  Burnu.  The  most  curious 
of  his  midtifarious  chaptei*s  are,  jierhaps,  those 
which  describe  the  tribes  of  the  desert  and  the 
mixed  races  of  Asben. 

For  many  yeara  a  trade  of  unknown  extent 
has  been  carried  on  between  the  colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  native  tiibes  scat- 
tered over  the  adjacent  interior.  The  Cape 
tradei-s  are  often  absent  for  two  years,  and  return 
from  di.stances  of  which  they  take  little  account, 
with  their  waggons  laden  with  skins  and  ivory. 
It  is  said  that  in  1837  a  Boer  drove  his  waggon  to 
the  Zambeze.  All  these  travellers  heard  of  the 
great  lake  in  the  interior;  and  when  English 
s))ortsmen,  incited  by  the  example  of  Captain 
Harris,  began  to  frequent  the  country  of  the 
Bechuana  in  pui-suit  of  large  game,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  the  direction  in  which  ex])loration 
would  advance. 

In  1849  the  sj)ortsmeu  Oswell  and  Murray, 
accompanied  by  the  missionary  Livingston,  first 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Liike  Ngami.  But 
then,  as  well  as  in  the  following  year,  they  were 
defeated  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  country  of 
great  rivers,  said  to  lie  further  north.  In  May, 
1853,  however,  having  vanquished  all  difticulties, 
they  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  which 
they  then  called  the  Sesheke,  and  conjectured  to 
be  identical  with  the  Zambeze  of  the  eastern 
coast.  Animated  by  this  conclusion,  Livingston 
ascended  the  river  (now  called  the  Leeambye), 
towards  the  N.N.W.,  crossed  the  Casabi  ami 
Quango  into  Angola,  and  at  Loanda,  the  capital 
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of  the  Portuguese  colony,  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  the  Zanibeze  flowing  tlirougli  the 
middle  of  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  the  in- 
terior down  the  Leeambye,  in  1855,  he  descended 
this  river  to  the  falls,  where  it  is  dammed  up  by 
a  rocky  ledge,  tlien  went  north-west  over  the 
highlands,  till  he  came  on  the  Zambeze,  whicli 
he  descended  to  the  sea,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  the  interior.  Hav- 
ing returned,  however,  to  the  Zambeze,  in  1858, 
to  complete  his  discoveries,  he  has  ascertained 
that  river  to  be  navigable  only  in  boats  of  light 
draught,  and  not  much  furthei"  than  Tete.  The 
connection  of  the  Zambeze  with  the  Leeambye 
remains  still  unproved. 

The  existence  of  a  lake  of  great  extent,  from 
north  to  south,  called  Nyassi,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Africa,  was  proved  in  1845  by  Mr.  Cooley, 
who  produced,  in  1852,  a  map  showing  the  route 
to  Ujiji,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  TJie  par- 
ticulars collected  by  the  missionaries  near  Mom- 
bas  gave  this  inland  sea  an  enormous  extent. 
Thus  magnified,  and  situate  too,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, in  the  famed  region  of  Monomuzi,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it  should  attract  travellers  of  the 
more  enterprising  and  enduring  class.  In  1857, 
Captains  Burton  and  Speke  commenced  their 
journey  into  the  interior  from  the  coast  near 
Zanzibar,  and  after  nearly  eight  months  of  severe 
toil,  reached  Ujiji,  and  navigated  the  lake,  called 
by  them  Tanganyika.  Captain  Speke  also  visited 
another  lake  (Nyauza)  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
the  former, to  whicli  hearsay  information  attached 
much  importance.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
travellers,  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
natives,  have  too  often  made  use  of  their  expe- 
rience only  to  decorate  their  own  jjrecouceived 
opinions.  The  country  and  great  empire  of  IJni- 
amoezi,  described  by  them,  is  certainly  unreal; 
and  we  hesitate  in  following  them  to  the  sup- 
posed southern  limits  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and 
the  countries  to  the  south-west.  But  they  have 
unintentionally  proved  that  there  are  no  difficul- 
ties or  dangers  to  be  encountered  in  this  part  of 
Africa  which  a  prudent  traveller  may  not  easily 
overcome. 

Eesjiecting  Australia,  we  might  briefly  say 
that  the  discovery  of  its  interior  has  been  eliected 
entirely  during  the  last  thirty  years.  If  our 
acquaintance  with  that  interior  be  still  incom- 
plete, yet  it  has  advanced  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity. The  mountains  first  explored  by  Hume, 
thirty  years  ago,  are  now  thickly  peopled  with 
miners.  The  rivers  Mm-ray,  Darling,  and  Mur- 
rumbidgee,  now  navigated,  were  discovered  and 
traced  downwards  by  Major  Mitchell  in  1836. 
In  the  glens  of  the  granitic  mountains,  about  the 
sources  of  these  rivers,  lie  the  auriferous  deposits 
which  have  reudei-ed  Australia  the  richest  sjold- 


producing  country  in  the  world,  California  alone 
being  excepted.  Eyre  explored  the  wliole  south- 
ern plain  from  east  to  west.  Sturt  examined  the 
desert  interior  north  of  Spencer's  Gulf.  Mitchell, 
and  subsequently  Leichhardt,  explored  vast  tracts 
of  comparatively  good  country  on  the  eastern  side. 
The  western  side  was  penetrated  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  Grey  and  Lushington.  Ilae  and  others 
have  surveyed  the  interior  near  Swan  River ; 
while  Gregory  has  thoroughly  examined  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the  northern 
shox'es. 

The  New  World,  it  might  be  thought,  is  by 
this  time  fully  known,  and  offers  no  longer  any 
room  for  geographical  discovery.  Even  the 
most  inhospitable  wilds  of  North  America  are 
constantly  visited  by  the  indefatigable  hunter 
and  fur- trader.  But  civilization,  the  main-spring 
of  which  is  intercourse,  requires  exact  knowledge, 
and  therefore  we  feel  justified  in  classing  among 
new  and  important  discovei-ies  the  survey 
recently  made  by  Captain  Palliser,  between  the 
Red  River  (flowing  into  Lake  Winnipeg)  and  the 
shores  of  British  Columbia,  which  has  resultetl 
in  the  discovery  of  more  than  one  pass  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  which  the  construction 
of  a  railway  would  be  practicable.  The  line 
thus  carefully  surveyed  cannot  fall  much  short 
of  1500  miles  in  extent.  As  the  auriferous  veins 
or  detritus  which  have  stimulated  so  wonderfully 
the  growth  of  California,  and  have  raised  St. 
Francisco  in  a  little  time  to  the  rank  of  a  rich 
and  populous  city,  seem  to  extend  also  into  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  and  to  hold  out  promises  of  rapid 
growth,  the  practicability  of  a  railway  communi- 
cation with  it  across  the  continent  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  important. 

To  the  same  class  of  scientific  labours,  which 
completes  the  work  of  discovery,  belongs  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  the  British  Islands, 
which,  gi'owing  continually  more  perfect  in  its 
execution,  is  now  approaching  completion.  The 
triangulation  of  India,  too,  is  complete,  and  em- 
braces an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  sixteen  degrees. 
It  will  materially  aid  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, which  are  destined  to  infuse  new  life  into 
the  industry  of  India. 

Another  branch  of  scientific  labour,  more 
closely  allied  to  discovery,  is  that  of  the  hydro- 
graphical  surveyor,  who  is  in  general  little  taken 
notice  of,  though  he  works  hard  for  the  obvious 
benefit  of  mankind.  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that 
within  the  last  forty  years  probably  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  accessible  coasts  of  our 
terraqueous  globe  have  been  surveyed  by  officers 
of  the  British  navy.  We  can  speak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands, 
Newfoundland,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  the  shores  of  Arabia 
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and  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  America 
(excepting  the  United  States),  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  several  groups  in  the  Pacific.  The 
survey  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Seas  is 
now  (1860)  in  jjrogress.  When  the  nature  of 
this  work  is  considered,  the  perseverance  and 
skill  required  for  its  executiou,  and  its  permanent 
effect  on  general  commerce  aud  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  human  race,  it  seems  entitled  to  our 
highest  admiration. 

Hitherto  we  have  contemplated  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sciences  in  their  application  to  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  the  benefit  of  humanity  at 
large.  But  we  cannot  yet  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  good  has  been  wholly  un- 
alloyed; and  while  in  some  cases  this  improve- 
ment has  merely  ministered  to  the  selfishness  of 
our  nature,  in  one  striking  instance  it  has  been 
made  the  agent  of  man's  viudictiveuess  and  love 
of  destruction.  AVe  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
changes  of  modern  Warfare,  by  which  it  has  been 
rendered  more  deadly  and  ruinous  than  ever, 
and  the  beginning  of  which  we  had  occasion 
slightly  to  notice  in  our  account  of  the  campaigns 
of  the  Crimea  and  India.  By  the  introduction 
of  the  Minie  and  Enfield  rifle,  a  fearful  certainty 
is  given  to  the  aim  oftlie  distant  marksman; 
while  against  the  destructive  and  far-reaching 
cannonade  of  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth 
artillery,  it  seems  jis  if  no  human  architecture 
could  stand.  We  shuikler  a-s  we  reatl  of  the 
rifled  cannon-ball  winging  its  flight  for  miles, 
striking  the  object  aimed  at  as  if  it  had  been 
but  a  few  yards  ofl",  aud  crushing  men  and  ram- 
]iarts  until  its  course  is  exhausted.  While  science 
has  thus  increased  the  lange,  and  given  certainty 
to  the  deadliness  of  the  soldier's  missiles,  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  has  been  brought  into  full  play  for 
the  movements  of  the  camixiign  auil  the  ojjera- 
tions  of  the  battle-field,  so  that  the  plan  at  head- 
(piarters  can  be  instantly  communicated  o\er  the 
whole  range  of  action.  War  as  a  science  has 
been  changed,  but  only  by  becoming  tenfold  more 
ruinous;  and  while  the  means  of  oflence  have 
been  thus  improving,  the  means  of  defence  have 
been  imdergoing  a  correspondent  alteration.  On 
land,  the  ramparts  of  stone  that  were  lately 
thought  to  be  impregnable,  are  to  be  superseded 
b}'  stronger  and  more  scientific  masonr}',  or  ex- 
changed for  artificial  mounds  of  earth,  which  ar- 
tillery cannot  shake;  aud  steam-shijis  are  already 
launched  and  ready  for  action,  so  com]>letely 
covered  with  an  armour  of  malleable  iron,  that 
the  cannon-ball  at  certain  angles  rebounds  from 
them  without  inflicting  serious  damage.  And 
whither  is  this  warlike  revolution  to  conduct  us? 
How  is  it  to  terminate  ?  "  In  universal  peace," 
is  the  hopeful  reply.  Men  will  no  longer  go  forth 
to   war  when   the  certaiutv  of   being  slain  be- 


comes absolute,  and  when  little  chance  of  per- 
sonal distinction  is  left  to  them  amidst  the  whole- 
sale and  indiscriminate  carnage.  In  the  mean- 
time, one  great  advantage  is  secured  by  the 
change  before  the  arrival  of  the  millennial  day. 
It  is,  that  mere  brute  force  and  courage  can  no 
longer  be  the  only  available  arm  of  warfare,  or 
a  civilized  nation  be  overrun  by  one  that  is  bar- 
barous. Science  is  now  the  gi-eat  military  ai'biter 
of  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  their  civilization 
has  become  their  best  and  surest  protection. 
The  glory  and  the  triumphs  of  such  conquerors 
as  Attila,  Tamerlane,  and  Genghiz  Khan  have 
for  ever  passed  away. 

We  have  thus  simpl}'  indicated  rather  than 
described  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Feeling  as  if  enough  had  already  been 
achieved  in  general  literature,  and  in  the  sciences 
of  ethics  and  metaphysics,  the  mind  has  sought 
new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  might  and  activity  has  laid  hold  of  the 
physical  sciences,  in  the  assured  confidence  of  a 
similar  success.  And  this  too,  chiefly  with  a  re- 
ference, not  to  the  satisfaction  of  intellectual 
curiosity  or  restless  mental  activity,  but  practical 
and  substantial  results.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
eminently  utilitarian,  and  not  a  particle  of  mat- 
ter escaj)es  its  research  with  the  view  of  turning 
it  to  a  useful  account.  To  abbreviate  time  and 
space  by  the  wondrous  agency  of  steam  and 
electricity,  to  increa.se  the  measure  and  multii)ly 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort,  to  im])rove 
health  and  lengthen  life — even  to  extinguish  war 
by  so  enlarging  its  destructive  .igencies,  as  to 
make  war  itself  a  hateful  aud  a  losing  game  to 
all  parties — these  have  been  the  chief  attempts 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  under  which  the  world 
Inis  been  revolutionized,  and  a  new  career  com- 
menced, the  end  of  which  it  is  overwhelming  to 
anticipate. 

AVith  such  a  tendency,  and  amidst  such  suc- 
cesses, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  previous 
zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  Literature  should  h.ave 
suffered  some  abatement.  While  it  was  felt,  in- 
deed, on  the  one  hand,  that  little  more  in  this 
department  was  left  to  be  done,  it  was  found  on 
the  other,  that  new  fields  had  been  opened  in 
the  material  world  as  interesting  as  those  of  the 
mental,  and  also  more  tangible  aud  substantial, 
where  the  most  refined  intellect  could  find  its 
proper  objects  of  study,  and  ambition  or  philan- 
thropy erect  the  best  trophies  of  its  success.  A 
great  and  useful  discovery  in  physics,  by  which 
the  human  race  at  large  is  to  be  benefited,  is  not 
imprisoned  within  a  single  language,  or  only 
appreciated  by  the  higliest  in  t;vste  and  intellect. 
If  therefore  we  have  fewer  metajjli^'sicians, 
critics,  jioets,  moralists,  historians,  in  the  present 
than  the  preceding  period,  we  can  console  our- 
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selves  with  the  thought  that  it  is  because  our 
master-intellects  have  found  other  fields  of  occu- 
pation, of  which  we  are  daily  reaping  the  fruits. 
A  new  movement  of  the  human  mind  has  com- 
menced, of  which  the  present  is  the  transition 
period  between  it  and  the  old:  and  that  period 
is  chiefly  occiipied  with  those  literary  celebrities 
who  either  were  the  lights  of  the  former  genera- 
tion, or  whose  aptitudes  are  more  for  literary  than 
scientific  research.     We  had  till  lately,  and  in 
unabated  vigour,  the  octogenarian  De  Quincey, 
whose  eloquent  writings  in  eveiy  literary  depart- 
ment extended  over  half  a  century;  and  Leigh 
Hunt,  who,  as  political  writer,  journalist,  poet,, 
and  essayist,  delighted  two  generations  and  the 
boyhood  of  a  third;  and  Lord  Macaulay,  who, 
after  a   brilliant   career   as   statesman,    orator, 
biograjiher,  essayist,  and  i^eviewer,  achieved  for 
himself  his  last  and   highest  distinction  as  an 
historian  of  England.     But  the  most  eminent  of 
them  all,  as  well  as  their  concentration,  is  the 
venerable  Lord  Brougham,  that  living  connect- 
ing link  between  the  old  intellectual  world  and  the 
new,  who  after  winning  the  highest  distinction  in 
the  literature  of  the  one,  has  advanced  into  the 
science  of  the  other  with  an  ardour  and  activity 
still  unabated  and  unchecked.     Then  we  have 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  merciless  iconoclast  of  idol 
theories  and  modei-n  philosophical  jmganism;  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,the  able  expounder  and  advo- 
cate of  lahysical  science;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
eloquent  denouncer  of  that  Neapolitan  tyranny 
which   has  formed  so  strong  a  barrier  against 
Italian  regeneration.     Many  other  names  might 
be  given  to  prove  that  the  spirit  of  literature  has 
not  yet  died  among  us,  and  that  its  lustre  is  only 
overcast  for  the  time  by  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
era,  and  the  more  popular  character  of  its  pui"- 
suits.     Of  these,  we  shall  only  mention  the  names 
of  Froude,  Grote,  Napier,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  Alison, 
in  history,  and  Lord  Campbell  in  biography,  as 
sufiicient  to  be  suggestive  of  others.  In  biography, 
indeed,  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  authorship, 
as  long  as  eminent  men  exist,  or  friends  and 
relatives   to  embalm  their  memory;  and  hence 
the  monthly  issues  from  the  press  of  "Lives"  and 
'•Memoirs"  in  unabated  profusion,  and  with  all 
their  former  variety  of  excellencies  and  defects. 
The   same   plentiful    supplies   continue    in   the 
departments  of   classical,  theological,  and  anti- 
quarian learning, and  also  in  light  or  miscellaneous 
periodical    writing;  for   these   are  departments 
which  will  continue  to  be  loved  and  prosecuted 
for  their  own  sake  to  the  end:  but  even  in  these 
we  miss  such  high  names  as  aggrandized  them 
some  thirty  years  ago,  or  at  least,  we  feel  no 
such  interest  in  finding  them  out,  and  holding 
them  up  as  the  lights  and  guides  of  the  day.    In 
reading  over  the  lists  of  living  authors,  there  is 


one  peculiarity  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  even 
the  most  unobservant.  It  is  the  great  number 
of  female  names  as  compared  with  any  former 
period.  Nor  are  these  confined  as  before  to  the 
merely  imaginative  departments,  to  novel  writ- 
ing and  poetry,  but  are  extended  over  those 
from  which  they  had  been  formerly  excluded; 
so  that  in  biography,  history,  and  the  fine  arts, 
in  antiquarianism,  even  in  theology,  ladies  are 
distinguishing  themselves  by  their  writings,  and 
commanding  the  homage  of  that  sex  into  whose 
exclusive  province  they  have  so  worthily  entered. 
Well  is  it  that  woman  is  thus  showing  herself  a 
"help  meet  for  man,"  let  man  become  as  learned 
and  intellectual  as  he  may !  A  new  era  for  the 
sex  is  dawning,  and  woman's  full  rights  as  well 
as  her  true  mission  are  beginning  to  be  better 
understood. 

Although  science  has  now  obtained  the  pre- 
dominance over  literatui'e,  one  litei-ary  depart- 
ment is  still  left  not  only  undiminished,  but  of 
greater  influence  than  ever.  Man  is  not  only  an 
imaginative  being,  but  his  imagination,  as  it  is 
the  earliest,  is  also  the  strongest  of  all  his  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  let  whatever  study  predomi- 
nate for  the  time,  its  cravings  must  be  satisfied. 
As  this  faculty  also  is  so  generally  inherent,  even 
v/hei'e  the  others  may  be  scanty  or  inert,  every 
one  must  have  an  ideal  world  of  his  own,  to 
which  he  can  retire  from  the  daily  toil  and  dull 
realities  of  the  present;  and  whether  it  may  be 
the  minstrel's  ballad  or  the  impersonations  of 
the  actor,  the  romance,  the  allegory,  or  the  tale, 
it  is  the  resting-place  upon  which  he  falls  bade, 
according  to  his  own  particular  tastes  and  capa- 
cities. But  in  the  advance  of  society  to  its  present 
point,  many  of  these  resources  have  necessarih- 
dropped  off  at  each  stage  of  progress,  while 
invention  was  iinable  to  discover  something  new 
to  substitute  in  its  stead.  Thus  the  troubadour 
passed  away;  thus  the  romance  was  flung  aside 
as  a  dull  absurdity;  thus,  too,  even  the  drama, 
has  ceased  to  charm,  and  its  "beggarly  account 
of  empty  boxes"  been  converted  into  firewood. 
And  what  then  remains  1  The  novel,  and  nothing 
but  the  novel.  It  alone  has  survived,  because 
its  fictions  were  founded  upon  reality,  and  not 
upon  giants,  knights,  and  enchanters,  incredible 
loves  and  battles,  and  impossible  reverses;  and 
it  continues  to  increase  as  a  literary  power  by 
how  much  it  combines  high  feelings  and  start- 
ling incidents  with  the  character  of  reality  and 
truthfulness.  These  circumstances  will  account 
for  the  present  prevalence  of  novel  writing 
beyond  any  former  precedent,  and  for  the  high 
standard  that  has  been  imposed  upon  it.  Almost 
every  man  and  woman — nay,  almost  every  child, 
is  more  or  less  a  novel  reader,  and  must  have 
novels  worth  reading.      The  demand  of  course 
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has  created  a  correspondent  supply,  and  the  ablest 
intellects  of  the  day  write  novels.  Hackneyed 
plots  and  dull  frivolities  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated,  and  therefore  the  novel,  while  an 
attractive  tale  and  a  true  picture  of  life,  must 
also  instruct,  purify,  and  elevate.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  demand,  almost  every  theory  of 
history,  politics,  morals,  theology,  science,  is  to 
be  found  incorporated  in  the  novels  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  illustrated  with  an  eloquence, 
clearness,  and  impi-essiveness  to  which  learned 
formal  essays  cannot  always  attain. 

As  the  novelists  of  the  present  period  are  so 
numerous,  a  list  of  even  the  principal  writers  in 
this  department  would  exceed  our  limits.  But 
this  becomes  the  less  necessary,  as  they  are  so 
generally  known  and  appreciated.  Foremost, 
perhaps,  in  the  list  may  be  mentioned  the  name 
of  Charles  Dickens,  who,  under  the  homely  name 
of  Boz,  took  the  public  by  storm  in  his  well- 
known  publication  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  and 
has  maintained  his  po])ularity  unabated  to  the 
ju-esent  hour.  Of  scarcely  inferior  note  is  W. 
M.  Thackeray,  whose  vigorous  sketches  of  life 
and  character  are  heightened  with  tlie  reflective- 
ness of  Fielding,  and  almost  the  causticity  of 
Swift,  and  who,  with  greater  toleration  for  the 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  a  higher  enthusi- 
asm for  its  merits,  might  perhaps  be  more 
popular  still.  Then,  we  have  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer,  the  statesman  as  well  as  novelist,  who 
at  an  early  period  of  life  commenced  a  brilliant 
career  by  his  first  popular  work,  Pelhain;  who 
continued  for  a  time  to  be  the  delineator  and 
eulogist  of  fashionable  coxcombs  and  essenced 
roues;  but  who  afterwai'ds  forsook  these  heroes 
of  his  youth,  for  characters  of  a  higher  stamp, 
and  subjects  of  a  more  ennobling  cliai-acter. 
One  of  our  most  distinguished  novelists,  also,  is 
Benjamin  D'lsraeli,  whose  name  has  already  so 
often  occurred  in  our  pages  but  under  a  different 
capacity — who,  like  Bulwer,  was  a  writer  of 
novels  before  he  became  a  statesman,  and  whose 
favourite  themes  have  been  the  grandeur  of  the 
Jewish  race,  and  the  high  destinies  that  yet 
await  them.  All  these  writers  achieved  a  high 
reputation  while  still  young,  and  have  continued 
to  maintain  their  pre-eminence  against  a  whole 
world  of  competition,  so  that  the  annunciation 
of  a  new  work  from  any  of  them  is  enough  to  set 
the  whole  novel-reading  world  on  tiptoe.  Of 
the  names  inferior  to  these  of  the  first  rank,  we 
can  only  mention  Kingsley,  Warren,  Collins, 
Reed,  James,  Carleton,  Lever,  Lover,  Grant, 
Ainsworth,  Antliony  Trollope — the  popularity 
of  whose  works  is  attested  at  every  railway 
station,  and  Avhich  are  almost  as  common  in  the 
liand  of  every  traveller  a.s  the  railway  ticket. 
But  further  we  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate,  as 


the  list  would  otherwise  "stretch  out  till  the  crack 
of  doom."  In  an  age  of  such  female  intellectual 
activity,  and  in  a  department  where  ladies  are 
so  fitted  to  excel,  by  their  quickness  of  observa- 
tion, tact,  and  delicacy,  they  fully  divide  the 
popular  estimation  with  the  other  sex,  and  as- 
sert their  equality  in  talent,  however  different  in 
kind.  Of  these  female  novelists,  the  first  place  is 
due  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  whose  writings  exhibit 
a  wonderful  combination  of  masculine  vigour 
with  feminine  delicacy;  .JVIiss  Mulock,  who  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  ages  of  romance  and  the 
scenes  of  modern  everyday  action;  Mrs.  Gore,  the 
prolific  delineator  of  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
fashionable  life;  Mrs.  Marsh,  whose  well-known 
series  commenced  with  J me/i'a  Wifndham;  Miss 
Evans,  the  author  of  Adam  Bede;  and  though 
last,  not  of  secondary  account,  Mrs.  Ti'ollope, 
who  delighted  the  previous  as  well  as  the  present 
generation  by  the  vis  comica  of  her  cai-icature 
sketches.  But  here,  also,  we  must  abruptly  close 
the  list  against  the  ci'owd  of  coming  names  all 
more  or  less  worthy  of  notice.  Our  scantiness 
of  enumeration,  however,  both  of  male  and 
female  novelists  is  the  less  to  be  blamed,  when 
we  remember  how  rapidly  such  names  rise  into 
notice,  and  how  quickly  they  disappear  and  are 
forgot.  This  species  of  writing,  as  it  is  the 
most  common  and  prolific  of  all  literai-y  reputa- 
tions, is  also  the  most  evanescent.  Tlie  novel  is 
read  and  the  amusement  is  gone.  The  author's 
aim  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  to  amuse, 
and  he  has  had  his  reward.  The  tale  of  yester- 
day can  no  longer  call  us  back  when  the  tale  of 
to-d.ay  is  at  hand. 

In  the  foregoing  j>eriod  of  our  history,  the 
chief  amount  of  literary  effort  was  bestowed 
upon  periodical  literature,  in  which  department 
the  higliest  place  was  occupied  by  the  monthly 
magazines  aiid  quarterly  reviews.  These  were 
the  arbitrary  dictators  and  influential  guides  of 
the  past  generation,  not  only  in  literary  but  po- 
litical opinions,  while  the  prestige  they  had  won 
was  well  supported  by  the  high  names  and  supe- 
rior talent  which  these  publications  were  .able  to 
command.  But  much  of  this  influence  has  passed 
away,  partly  through  the  elevation  of  the  gene- 
ral intellect  which  they  mainly  contributed  to 
effect,  and  partly  by  the  diversion  of  the  public 
tendency  into  different  channels.  The  intellec- 
tual impatience  of  the  age,  also,  which  has  been 
so  largely  increased  bj'  telegraphic  communica- 
tion and  railway  travelling,  will  no  longer  con- 
tentedly wait  for  three  long  months,  or  even 
a  single  month,  to  learn  the  oracular  verdict 
of  the  magazine  upon  events  which  are  pass?- 
ing  at  railway  speed.  Still,  however,  the  power 
of  liabit  remains,  although  the  interest  in  these 
publications    has   abated,   and    readers   cannot 
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lightly  abandon  the  periodical  from  which  their 
literary  bias  was  derived,  and  their  views  of 
men  and  books  established;  and  therefore  these 
works  continue  to  issue  from  the  press,  although 
with  a  diminished  circulation.  Of  the  quarterly 
journals,  there  ai-e  at  present  35,  and  of  the 
monthly  magazines  about  300,  published  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 

But  the  great  literary  power  which  now  pre- 
dominates beyond  all  others,  not  only  in  Britain, 
but  over  the  whole  civilized  woi'ld,  is  the  News- 
paper. This,  which  has  been  called  the  Fourth 
Estate  in  our  own  country,  and  which  has  fre- 
quently a  voice  more  potential  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  than  that  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons  united,  may  also  justly  be  termed  the 
niaire  de  palais  of  despotic  monarchies,  and  the 
tribune  of  republics.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  also,  that  this  ominous  broadsheet  should  be 
so  all-prevalent  in  its  influence,  when  we  remem- 
ber its  origin  and  its  uses.  In  its  rudest  state 
it  is  the  voice  of  a  government  announcing  its 
will  to  the  public,  and  instructing  the  subject  in 
his  duties.  Going  higher  still,  it  becomes  the 
expression  of  the  popular  voice  to  the  rulers,  pro- 
claiming the  23ublic  wants  and  wishes,  and  upon 
what  terms  the  people  are  willing  to  submit  to 
rule.  In  this  way  it  is  the  barometer  of  the 
political  horizon,  in  which  statesmen  can  read 
the  propriety  of  their  measures,  or  be  warned  of 
disaster  and  change.  It  is  nothing  more  than 
natural,  therefore,  that  in  an  age  of  general  in- 
telligence, and  with  such  abundant  means  of 
printing  and  transmission,  there  should  be  news- 
paj^ers  in  almost  every  language;  and  that  these 
should  cliiefly  consist  of  a  daily  or  weekly  his- 
tory of  the  government,  and  popular  comments 
upon  its  proceedings.  It  is  equally  natural  that 
such  means  of  general  intelligence  should  be 
regarded  by  rulers  with  a  susj^icious  eye,  and 
this  especially  when  the  rule  is  unpopular,  or 
when  some  aggression  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people  is  attempted.  When  such  an  attack  is 
to  be  made  upon  the  popular  rights,  the  first 
step  of  the  usurpation  is  to  arrest  the  journals, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  "liberty  of  the 
press  ! "  is  the  first  war-cry  of  resistance.  Such 
being  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  news- 
paper, it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  Bri- 
tain should  become  its  indigenous  soil  —  that 
there  it  should  take  root  and  flourish — and  that 
having  attained  such  pre-eminence,  it  should 
comprise  among  its  contributors  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  intellect  of  the  day.  But  it  is  not 
mei-ely  as  a  great  source  of  political  intelligence, 
and  exponent  of  national  or  party  feeling,  that 
the  newspaper  is  valued  among  us.  As  a  com- 
mei'cial  country  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
are  identitied  more  or  less  with  every  land,  and 
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without  prompt  regular  tidings  from  all  their 
markets,  our  national  resources  and  mercantile 
enterpi'ise  would  be  alike  suspended.  And  even 
to  those  who  are  indifferent  to  politics  or  com- 
merce, the  newspaper  is  so  essential,  that  like 
other  regularly  used  luxuries,  it  has  become  a 
necessary  of  life.  It  comi)rises  not  only  the 
news  of  the  whole  world  and  the  whole  empire, 
but  also  of  the  particular  town  or  district  which 
each  reader  inhabits;  and  its  columns  satisfy  the 
curiosity  with  which  he  awakes  in  the  morning, 
and  furnish  him  with  topics  of  conversation  for 
the  da}^  On  these  accounts,  the  absence  of  his 
broadsheet  would  be  almost  equal  to  the  loss  of 
his  breakfast.  While  among  the  literary  and 
intellectual  no  kind  of  reading  is  taken  up  with 
greater  zest  or  punctuality,  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  who  may  be  said  to  read  nothing  else, 
and  whose  intelligence,  such  as  it  is,  has  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  newspaper. 

As  a  free  constitution  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ai-e  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  this  de- 
partment of  journalism,  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  naturally  the  countries  in 
which  newspapers  are  most  abundant.  In  France 
they  would  be  far  more  abundant  than  in  either 
of  those  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  restless- 
ness of  the  national  character,  and  the  rapid  im- 
portant changes  of  the  govei'ument,  were  it  not 
for  those  numerous  restrictions  under  which  they 
are  so  often  coerced  by  the  ruling  powers.  The 
origin  of  the  newspaper  in  England  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  in  1588,  the  epoch  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  and  that  the  English  Mercurie 
was  then  published  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  allay  the  popular  alarm;  but  late  inquiry  has 
shown  that  this  report  is  a  fiction,  and  that  the 
specimen  of  the  Mercurie  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  is  a  literary  forgery.  It  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
newspapers  were  issued  in  England,  under  the 
name  of  a  "pamphlet  of  news,"  at  first  irregularly 
and  at  long  intervals,  until  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  civil  war  which  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commonwealth,  brought  the 
spirit  of  journalism  into  its  natural  activity. 
Even  then,  the  influence  of  this  powerful  politi- 
cal weapon  was  appreciated,  and  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  state  had  their  rival  newspapers, 
of  which  the  spirit  was  as  keen,  and  the  language 
more  violent,  coarse,  and  abusive,  than  would 
be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  But  it  was  at 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  when  talent  was 
so  abundant,  and  public  events  of  such  import- 
ance, that  the  newspaper  acquired  that  high 
political  ascendency  which  has  been  going  on  to 
the  present  hour.  It  was  in  her  reign,  also,  that 
the  first  tax  was  laid  upon  the  newspaper.  Os- 
tensibly, it  was  as  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue 
419 
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that  the  government  stamp  was  imposed  upon 
it;  but  the  real  design  was,  the  sujDpression  of 
libellous  articles  and  attacks  upon  the  ruling 
powers.  The  duty  imposed  was  a  halfpenny 
upon  papers  of  half  a  sheet  and  less,  and  a  penny 
upon  those  which  ranged  from  a  half  to  a  single 
sheet,  and  it  commenced  operation  on  the  19th 
of  "July,  1712.  But  this  attempt  to  suppress  the 
libei'ty  only  increased  the  license  of  the  press; 
and  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  most  profitable 
of  all  martyrdoms,  as  well  as  the  best  chance  of 
popular  distinction,  was  to  incur  the  penalty  of 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  libelling  the  j^owers 
that  be.  It  also  provoked  a  variety  of  fraudful 
attempts  to  elude  the  tax,  which  had  risen  from 
a  halfpenny  and  a  penny  to  fourpence.  This 
was  especially  between  the  years  1831  and  1835, 
when  scores  of  unstamped  newspapei's  had  started 
up,  inculcating  republican  doctrines  and  revolu- 
tionary violence,  and  when  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions for  such  offences  was  more  than  700,  in 
the  course  of  which  nearly  500  persons  had  been 
punished  with  imprisonment.  In  short,  it  was 
found  out  that  this  tax  upon  knowledge  was  not 
only  useless  but  pernicious,  and  that  at  best,  a 
revenue  of  £553,000  from  36,000,000  stamped 
newspapers  annually,  was  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  mischief.  In  1836,  therefore,  the 
tax  was  reduced  from  fourpence  to  a  penny,  and 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1855,  was  wholly  repealed. 
Thus  was  the  public  press  set  free  after  the  re- 
straint had  lasted  143  j'ears,  and  been  from  the 
first  a  ])lentiful  source  of  demoi*alization,  crowded 
jails,  and  popular  discontent.  The  efiect  of  this 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  newspapers  was,  that  eighty 
new  ones  were  established  in  1855,  and  twenty- 
seven  in  185G,  of  which  twenty-six  wei*e  metro- 
politan and  eighty-one  provincial.  In  1857  the 
total  number  of  newspapers  published  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  was  711,  of  which  289 
were  on  the  side  of  liberal  politics,  173  conserva- 
tive, 246  neutx'al,  and  3  democratical. 

In  that  department  of  the  history  of  progress 
in  English  literature  which  we  devoted  to  Poetry 
and  Poets,  we  found  the  subject  so  abundant,  es- 
pecially during  the  last  of  the  preceding  periods, 
comprising  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  the  whole  of  that  of  his  successor,  that  it 
seemed  to  bear  an  undue  projiortion  to  the  other 
literary  departments.  But  this  w;ia  inevitable 
on  account  of  the  poetical  richness  which  forms 
so  essential  a  chax'acteristic  of  the  English  mind. 
Wliat  country,  indeed,  at  least  in  the  whole 
range  of  modern  history,  has  produced  poets  in 
such  abundance,  and  poetry  of  such  excellence  ? 
Athens  liad  her  ei'a  of  Pericles,  and  Rome  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  these  were  sulficient  to 
make  the  poetical  renown  of  either  country  im- 
perishable ;   but  England  has  enjoyed  not  one 


but  four  great  poetical  epochs,  each  of  highest 
excellence  in  its  especial  characteristics.  This 
was  much,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
poetry,  instead  of  being  a  perennial  flower,  is 
like  the  aloe,  which  blossoms  only  once  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  often  not  more  than  once  during 
its  whole  existence.  And  has  the  bright  tree  of 
England  been  exhausted  by  four  centuries  of 
periodic  exuberance  ?  Even  if  it  must  be  so, 
there  would  be  little  room  for  dissatisfaction  or 
complaint.  The  eras  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  of 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  of  Milton  and  Dryden, 
of  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  have  each  of  them  a 
mighty  influence  and  a  deathless  remembrance, 
so  that  our  country  can  aflibrd  to  hang  her  well- 
worn  harp  upon  the  wall,  and  give  place  to 
younger  nations.  That  harp,  indeed,  is  still 
heard,  but  it  is  only  in  the  echoes  of  its  latest 
notes,  or  in  the  murmur  of  the  wind  through  its 
strings.  Such,  compared  with  that  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  is  the  poetry  that  still  lingers 
among  us,  and  a  few  sentences  will  suffice  for  its 
notice. 

The  first  name  we  select  among  the  poets  of 
the  present  period  is  that  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
with  whom  poetry  was  but  a  recreation  from 
more  absorbing  studies  by  which  his  fame  will 
be  more  lastingly  perpetuated.  His  poetical 
productions,  which  are  few,  under  the  titles  of 
"Lays  of  Rome,"  and  "La3-s  of  the  Huguenots," 
are  characterized  by  that  rich  imagination,  deli- 
cate taste,  and  mastery  of  language  which  dis- 
tinguish his  prose  productions,  and  show  that  his 
lordship  might  have  become  eminent  in  poetry, 
if  it  had  formed  his  chief  pursuit,  instead  of  an 
occasional  amusement.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bul- 
wer,  besides  being  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
novelists,  has  also  won  what  may  pi'ove  a  more 
permanent  reputation  as  a  poet,  so  that  his 
satires  on  fashionable  life,  his  plays  of  the  "Lady 
of  Lyons,"  "Duchess  de  la  Valliere,"  "Richelieu," 
and  his  romance-epic  of  "King  Arthur,"  will 
probably  be  perused  after  his  novels  have  been 
superseded  by  others  of  fresher  date.  We  had 
also  a  popular  dramatic  author  in  Thomas  Noon 
Talford,  whose  three  productions,  the  "Athenian 
Captive,"  "Ion,"  and  the  "Massacre  of  Glencoe," 
the  first  two  being  constructed  on  the  classical 
model,  were  among  the  last  flashes  of  the  na- 
tional di*amatic  spirit,  and  seemed  only  given 
forth  to  grace  its  final  extinction.  Superior 
perhaps  in  real  poetical  power  to  any  of  these, 
and  who  might  have  won  a  still  higher  place 
but  for  the  nature  of  his  subject,  is  Bailey,  the 
author  of  "Festus."  This  large  production,  im- 
bued with  the  metaphysical  spirit  of  Goethe's 
"Faust"  and  "Wordsworth's  "Excursion,"  is  a 
daring  inroad  uj>on  the  present  established  order 
of  tilings,  and  prophetic  anticipations  of  a  social, 
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j)olitical,  and  moral  milleniiinm  for  the  world; 
bat  although  the  ambitious  character  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  vivid  original  poetry  by  which  it 
was  illustrated,  made  it  to  be  hailed  by  a  few 
chosen  admirers  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  poetic 
era,  "Festus"  has  failed  to  justify  these  expec- 
tations, and  is  now  almost  unread.  Of  these 
])oets  of  the  day,  however,  it  scarcely  can  be  said 
that  any  of  them  would  have  won  e\en  a  second 
place  in  that  bright  constellation  which  had  pre- 
viously faded  away  into  the  dayliglit  of  its  re- 
nown. After  these,  may  be  mentioned  without 
particular  note,  Coventry  Patmore,  author  of 
the  "Angel  in  the  House;"  James  Ayton,  pro- 
fessor of  i-hetoric  in  the  university  of  Ediubui-gh, 
author  of  "Lays  of  the  Cavaliers;"  W.  R.  Jamie- 
son,  author  of  "  Nimrod,"  a  dramatic  poem ; 
Robert  Browning,  author  of  "Bells  and  Pome- 
granates," and  "Paracelsus;"  and  R.  H.  Home, 
author  of  "Orion,"  a  drama,  and  "Ballads  and 
Romances."  We  might  even  add  to  the  number 
by  the  names  of  poets  still  less  distinguished, 
but  that  their  distinction  is  of  too  limited  and 
temporary  a  character  to  entitle  them  to  com- 
memoration. It  happened,  unfortunately  for 
them,  that  they  appeared  at  a  time  when  the 
standard  of  poetical  excellence  had  been  raised 
so  high,  and  the  public  luiud  sated  with  the  pre- 
vious profusion.  It  was  still  more  unfortunate 
for  them  that  they  were  born  in  such  an  age  of 
utilitarianism  and  i)hysical  science, when  even  the 
"winged  words"  of  jioetry  were  outstripped  by 
the  messages  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  their 
music  drowned  by  the  thunder  of  the  steam- 
engine  and  the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle.  But 
is  there  nothing  poetical  in  this  utilitarianism  ? 
It  is  the  very  soul  and  life  of  poetry — poetry  in 
action  instead  of  mere  dream  and  reverie.  The 
spirit  is  not  dead;  it'  is  only  changed  into  a 
nobler  form,  and  e.xalted  to  a  higher  sphere. 
Even  the  railway  and  the  electric  telegraph  are 
magnificent  epics,  which  nothing  but  the  liighest 
imagination  could  have  conceived;  an  Iliad  has 
been  fought  in  India  by  Havelock  and  Clyde, 
and  an  Odyssey  travelled  in  Central  Africa  by 
Dr.  Livingston.  Such  is  the  form  which  poetry 
has  assumed  among  us,  and  by  which  even  the 
wonders  of  past  imaginations  have  been  em- 
bodied into  act  and  reality.  It  is  poetry  per- 
formed not  written — expressed  in  deeds  not 
words;  and  when  it  retui'ns  to  its  earlier  form, 
the  change  will  be  indicative  of  a  season  of  rest, 
either  through  utter  exhaustion,  or  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  fresh  activity. 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  poets  of 
this  period,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  name  has  been 
omitted,  and  this  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
all.  He  alone  is  the  link  that  connects  the  pre- 
sent day  with  the  yesterday  in  which  Wordsworth, 


Scott,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  and  Byron  dwelt 
among  us,  and  as  such,  he  well  deserves  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  sepai-ate  notice.  Alfred  Tennyson 
is  our  one  great  poet,  and  in  him  the  qualities 
that  distinguished  several  of  his  great  predeces- 
sors constitute  a  combination  of  excellence  that 
w^orthily  entitles  him  to  his  present  pre-eminence. 
The  public  cai-eer  of  Tennyson  commenced  in 
1830,  when  he  was  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age,  with  a  volume  under  the  unattractive  title 
of  "Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical;"  but  this,  and  subse- 
quent attempts,  notwithstanding  their  high  merit, 
failed  at  first  to  secure  the  public  notice.  It  was 
only  by  the  steady  perseverance  of  a  mind  loving 
poetry  for  its  own  sake  that  he  was  enabled  to 
overcome  this  general  indifference;  and  when 
the  suftVage  of  the  world  was  at  last  won  in  his 
behalf,  the  measure  of  its  admiration  made  ample 
amends  for  previous  neglect.  Tennyson's  chief 
poems  are  "  The  Princess,"  "  In  Memoriam," 
and  "  Maud,"  and  his  last  and  most  popular,  the 
"Idylls  of  the  King."  In  quantity,  his  pro- 
ductions are  comparatively  scanty,  extending  as 
they  do  over  a  period  of  thirty  years;  but  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  carefulness  of  thought,  a 
melody  of  versification,  and  happy  selection  of 
language,  which  indicate  the  anxious  study  be- 
stowed on  them,  so  that  their  appearance  is  only 
after  long  intervals  of  constant  meditation  and 
revision.  Their  spirit  also  is  impressed,  through 
such  a  long-sustained  process  of  study,  with  a 
solemn  melancholy,  mixed  with  jwofound  thoughts 
and  earnest  spiritual  aspirations,  that  constitute 
the  chief  secret  of  their  attractiveness  and  popu- 
larity. Not  the  least  triumph  of  Tennyson's 
genius  is,  that  he  has  adopted  an  old  worn-out 
subject  and  contrived  to  invest  it  with  new 
youth,  beauty,  and  attractiveness.  It  is  the  sub- 
ject of  chivalry,  and  not  the  chivalry  of  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  centuries,  when  it  was  puri- 
fied from  its  old  rudeness  and  extravagance,  and 
ennobled  by  the  refinements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion; but  the  chivab-y  of  the  days  of  the  French 
paladins  of  Charlemagne  and  British  heroes  of 
the  Round  Table— the  days  of  errant  knights, 
giants,  dwarfs,  dark  forests,  and  flying  dragons. 
It  was  thought  that  Tasso  and  Ariosto  had  ex- 
hausted these  themes ;  that  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more  had  made  them  contemptible ;  that  Cer- 
vantes had  laughed  them  out  of  existence  ;  and 
that  the  failure  of  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  re- 
suscitate them  in  his  "Bridal  of  Triei-maiu," 
had  stamped  the  attempt  of  revival  as  a  hope 
less  impossibility.  But  even  this  wondrous  em- 
prise our  new  poet  has  successfully  achieved. 
In  some  of  his  smaller  experimental  attempts, 
and  especially  in  his  latest  woi-k,  the  "  Idylls 
of  the  King,"  he  has  recalled  from  the  dust  of 
their  graves  King  Arthur  and  his  queen  Guiu- 
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evei",  the  bold  kniglits  Laiuicelot,  Tristrem,  and 
G.daliad,  Merlin  the  mighty  enchanter,  and  the 
soldier-pilgrims  of  the  San  Graal,  and  clothed 
them  with  such  reality  and  beauty,  that  we  fol- 
low their  steps  and  sympathize  in  their  destinies 
as  if  they  were  the  heroes  of  a  present  life,  instead 
of  the  dreams  and  ghosts  of  an  early  world  and 
barbarous  state  of  society.  In  this  manner  to 
recall  the  dead,  and  invest  them  with  fresh  in- 
terest and  attractiveness,  was  a  greater  feat  than 
to  create  a  new  theme,  and  people  it  with  corre 
spondent  characters.  But  he  has  succeeded  be- 
cause he  has  identified  his  old  heroes  with  the 
feelings  of  modern  life,  and  animated  them  with 
the  highest  aims  and  purest  aspirations  of  the 
present  day,  and  this  too  without  violating  the 
truthfulness  of  the  picture.  King  Arthur  is  a 
model  sovereign  for  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  yet  not  less  the  prince  of  the  Round  Table 
and  Pendragon  of  ancient  Britain;  and  his 
knights  become  the  noblest  of  modern  gentlemen 
by  merely  unbuckling  and  laying  aside  their 
armour.  And  thus  too  with  his  heroines,  so  that 
our  modern  ladies  can  weep  over  the  suflierings 
of  Enid  and  Elaine,  or  kindle  with  indignation 
at  the  heartlessness  of  Guinever.  Should  the 
twentieth  century  produce  for  us  a  new  race  of 
poets  as  well  as  a  new  world,  will  they  be  as  for- 
tunate in  the  selection  of  their  themes,  and  their 
treatment  of  them,  as  Alfred  Tennyson  ? 

Of  the  resources  ui)on  which  the  literature  of 
Britain  is  mainly  dependent,  we  have  hitherto 
given  no  account.  It  will  at  once  however  be 
seen  that,  without  the  extraneous  aid  of  Public 
Libraries,  the  national  authoi\ship  would  be  re- 
duced to  very  limited  dimensions.  For  works 
of  general  scholarship,  and  requiring  extensive 
research,  no  private  collection  of  books  would  be 
sufficient,  and  even  the  novel  or  the  newspaper 
must  be  sustained  from  other  .sources  than  the 
■writer's  imagination.  But  hei'e,  every  literary 
want  is  sui)])lied  by  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
liberal  principles  upon  which  they  are  conducted; 
and  the  student  in  every  department  of  the  wide 
range  of  science  and  literature  can  there  liiul  his 
approjiriate  source  of  information.  The  oldest 
of  the.se  great  national  treasuries  of  knowledge 
were  the  libraries  of  the  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford;  but  independently  of  these, 
there  are  spread  over  the  kingdom  extensive 
book  collections,  either  the  ]iroperty  of  public 
bodies,  or  the  bequests  of  individuals,  to  which 
access  can  be  obtained  by  the  studious,  and  the 
resources  of  which  are  coming  more  into  daily 
demand  and  use.  For  the  conservation  also  of 
knowleilge,  and  of  every  book  worth  ]ireserving, 
a  law  was  passed  .so  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  which  eleven  copies  of  every  new  work 
entered  in  Stationers'  Hall  were  presented  to  as 


many  of  the  chief  public  libraries,  especially  those 
of  our  universities,  until  a.d.  1835,  when  in  six 
of  these  cases  the  privilege  was  rescinded,  an 
annual  sum  being  paid  to  them  out  of  the  con- 
solidated fund  by  way  of  compensation.  It  was 
a  relief  not  only  to  the  publishei-s,  who  found 
this  tax  of  eleven  copies  a  serious  drawback  upon 
their  profits,  but  to  the  colleges  themselves,  that 
were  beginning  to  be  deluged  and  all  but  swamped 
by  the  widening  flood-gates  of  modern  authorship. 

But  what  may  be  called  exclusively  the  gi-eat 
national  library,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  and 
value  of  its  collection,  and  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied,  is  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
Containing  nearly  600,000  volumes,  and  40,000 
MSS.,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  literary  col- 
lections in  Europe,  and  in  point  of  the  number 
of  its  volumes,  only  second  to  the  Imperial  Lib- 
rary of  Paris.  Of  these,  220,000  volumes  were 
from  gift  or  bequeathment,  the  first  donor  being 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  originator  of  the  British 
Museum.  His  bequest  was  followed  by  the  royal 
donation  of  Cieorge  II.,  who  conferred  upon  the 
lil)rary,  by  grant  under  the  great  seal,  the  library 
of  the  Kings  of  England  collected  from  the  time 
of  Henry  A'^II.,  and  manuscripts  from  a  much 
earlier  period;  by  that  of  George  III.,  who  en- 
riched it  with  a  wonderful  collection  of  34,000 
pamphlets,  contained  in  2220  volumes,  published 
in  England  between  the  years  1640  and  1660; 
and  by  that  of  George  IV.,  who  bestowed  upon 
it  the  royal  library  collected  b\-  his  father.  Not 
less  bountiful  were  the  private  donors,  who  are 
too  numerous  to  particidarize,  one  of  the  latest  of 
whom  was  the  Right  Honourable  Tliomas  Gren- 
ville,  who,  in  1S46,  left  by  beqne.st  20,240  volumes, 
valued  at  upwards  of  £")4,000,  to  the  Museum 
library.  But  besides  these  donations,  the  library 
still  retains  its  right  to  a  copy  of  every  book 
entered  in  Stationei-s'  Hall,  and  makes  purchases 
of  valuable  libraries  throughout  Europe,  these 
additions  forming  an  increase  of  about  13,000 
volumes  annually. 

So  immense  .an  accumulation  in  every  language, 
of  every  period,  and  upon  every  department  of 
human  study,  is  ailequately  furnished  for  the  pur- 
poses it  was  designed  to  serve,  and  the  acconmio- 
dation  of  tho.se  who  use  it.  An  ample  reading- 
room,  properly  lighted  and  lieated,  well  served 
by  a  numerous  staff  of  attendants,  and  provided 
with  all  the  apparatus  for  reading  and  writing, 
leaves  the  student  no  cause  to  regret  that  by  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  he  can  only  use  the  books 
within  the  premises,  instead  of  carrying  thenj  to 
his  own  home.  Equally  liberal  also  are  the 
terms  of  admission,  so  that  with  a  simple  recom- 
mendation from  some  literary  jierson  or  even 
known  resjiectable  householder,  an  apjilicant  is 
at  once  admitted  to  the  full  use  and  range  of  the 
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collection,  let  his  rank,  station,  or  country  be 
what  it  may.  Here,  then,  the  chief  amount  of 
British  authorship  is  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly 
to  be  found  collected,  the  veritable  living  men 
and  women  whose  names  only  are  known  in  the 
provinces,  and  regarded  with  veneration  or  won- 
derment; and  here  those  works  are  elaborated 
which  swarm  from  the  press  with  an  abundance 
and  facility  at  which  our  ancestors  would  have 
been  astonished.  As  intellect  also  is  of  no  sex,  here 
may  be  found  among  the  hundreds  who  regularly 
assemble  within  that  crystal  dome,  ladies  mingled 
with  gentlemen,  but  each  pursuing  his  or  her 
separate  task  appai'ently  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  another.  One  is  extracting  notes  from 
a  jiile  of  volumes,  or  canying  on  a  hunt  of  hours 
or  days  after  a  sti-ay  fact,  date,  or  name.  Another 
is  transcribing  from  an  old  smoke-dried  or  half- 
bunied  MS.,  which  none  can  read  but  himself. 
Another  is  dashing  on  with  pen  in  full  career, 
and  against  time,  in  the  lighter  de])artments  of 
literature,  where  imagination  is  half  the  game, 
and  where  the  work  of  research  is  confined  to 
an  occasional  glance  at  two  or  thi-ee  volumes 
lying  before  him.  What  strange  varieties  of 
country,  of  station,  of  physiognomy,  of  intellectual 
occupation  meet  within  these  walls;  and  what 
results  are  there  produced,  from  the  ponderous 
folio  to  the  fugitive  essay  or  tale  !  No  conver- 
sation the  while — no  whispering — nothing  is 
heard  but  the  slight  rustle  of  the  pen  u])on  paper, 
or  the  occasional  roll  of  the  truck-wheels  along 
the  oaken  floor,  conveying  volumes  too  heavy 
to  be  carried — while  foreigners,  astonished  at  such 
silence  among  so  great  a  multitude,  cannot  com- 
prehend how  mind  can  possibly  live  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  But  it  is  a  true  British  character- 
istic; and  like  the  awful  silence  of  a  British 
battle-charge,  it  is  the  expression  of  confirmed, 
concentrated  resolve.  After  the  library  of  the 
Museum,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  mention  the 
other  libraries  of  London,  conducted  as  they  are 
upon  a  more  exclusive  principle,  and  who-e  the 
books,  instead  of  being  studied  upon  the  premises, 
ai'e  lent  to  the  applicants  under  special  recom- 
mendation. The  chief  of  these  are  the  Lambeth 
Palace,  Sion  College,  and  Red  Cross  Street 
libraries. 

While  England  and  the  capital  are  so  exten- 
sively supplied  with  the  means  of  study,  the 
literature  of  Scotland,  although  not  so  fortunate 
in  royal  and  noble  donations,  has  also  its  collec- 
tions, under  which  the  authorship  of  the  north 
has  grown  and  expanded  to  its  j)resent  ripeness. 
And  first  of  these  is  the  Librarj'^  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh,  which  was  commenced  in  1680,  and 
which,  of  all  the  other  Scottish  libraries,  still 
retains  its  right  to  a  copy  of  every  work  entered 
in  Stationers'  Hall.     Besides  resembling  the  lib- 


rary of  the  British  Museum  in  this  particular 
case,  the  Advocates'  Library  is  also  open  to  the 
studious,  who,  with  a  proper  introduction,  have 
free  access  to  all  its  contents.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  especially  rich  in  works  of  law;  but 
besides  this  department,  it  possesses  a  valuable 
store  of  old  Scottish  poetry  and  Spanish  litei'ature. 
In  1849  its  total  amount  of  ju'inted  volumes 
amounted  to  148,000,  which  in  18o7  had  in- 
creased to  172,000;  and  besides  these,  it  has  2000 
volumes  of  MSS.,  valuable  in  the  civil,  but 
especially  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland. 
Similar  to  that  of  the  Advocates',  is  the  Library 
of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  containing  45,000 
volumes.  Still  more  abundant  in  its  catalogue 
than  the  foregoing,  is  that  of  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Avhich  possesses 
100,000  volumes;  but  its  chief  value  consists  of 
its  collections  in  every  department  of  medical 
science.  Such  were  the  resources  from  which, 
in  former  years,  and  especially  the  earlier  part 
of  the  i")resent  century,  Scottish  authorship  prin- 
cipally drew  its  supplies,  and  Edinburgh  became 
the  Athens  of  the  litei-ary  world.  But  the  cen- 
tralizing power  of  London,  which  has  so  greatly 
increased  of  late  years,  is  especially  manifested 
upon  the  literature  of  Scotland,  by  attracting 
within  its  own  world  the  greater  pai't  of  our 
northern  authorship,  so  that  the  ])ublic  libraries 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish  colleges  are  less 
frequented  than  before. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  pi'Ogress  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  the  department  of  Painting  demands 
especial  notice.  During  the  preceding  period, 
the  talent  and  great  power  of  execution  displayed 
in  some  of  the  large  works  of  Hilton,  Etty,  and 
Haydon  seemed  to  justify  the  expectation  of  the 
lovers  of  art,  that  a  school  of  grand  historical 
painting  worthy  of  the  British  nation  was  at  last 
to  be  established  among  us.  But  this  cherished 
hope  has  not  as  yet  been  realized;  the  advance 
in  this  the  highest  walk  of  art  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  progress  in  its  other  depart- 
ments. The  cause  of  this  short-coming,  however, 
is  certainly  not  to  be  traced  to  deficiency  of  genius, 
but  the  want  of  adec^uate  encouragement.  Talents 
of  the  highest  order,  devoted  to  a  production 
which  demands  the  labour  of  years,  require  the 
fostering  jiatronage  both  of  church  and  state; 
and  it  has  chiefly  been  by  such  aid  that  the 
schools  of  historical  painting  on  the  Continent 
have  risen  to  their  present  eminence.  But  Pi-o- 
testantism  discountenances  the  artistic  delinea- 
tion of  sacred  subjects,  and  its  places  of  worship 
exclude  them;  while  our  government  ha.s  only 
been  lately  awakened  to  the  duty  of  encouraging 
the  fine  arts,  and  that,  mainly,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  our  mercantile  pi-osperity. 
Hence  it  is,  that  so  few  grand  historical  or  scrip- 
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tural  pictures  have  been  prod  aced.  Another  cause 
of  this  discouragement  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
scale  upon  which  our  historical  paintings  were 
generally  executed.  Among  our  artists  the  feel- 
ing seemed  to  be  prevalent,  that  vastuess  of  scale 
was  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  a 
grand  historical  subject,  until,  as  in  many  of  the 
works  of  Haydon  and  Etty,  the  human  figure 
attained  such  colossal  jiroportions,  that  the  size  of 
the  pictures  totally  unfitted  them  for  the  walls  of 
a  private  mansion.  Our  civic  and  public  buildings 
also,  which  might  have  displayed  them  with  i)ro- 
priety  and  etfect,  continued  to  have  their  halls 
unadorned  with  works  of  art,  or  occupied  solely 
with  the  portraits  of  their  founders  and  bene- 
factors. The  consequence  was,  that  these  pro- 
ductions remained  unsold,  or  w^ent  a  begging  for 
purchasers  at  wholly  unremunerative  prices 

While  the  highest  dejiartmeut  of  art  was  thus 
discouraged,  an  event  occurred  that  promised  to 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  its  history,  and  prepare 
it  for  a  fresh  career.  Mentiou  has  already  been 
made  of  the  destruction  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  fire  on  the  10th  of  October,  183-t.  As 
it,  was  necessary  to  erect  new  buildings  for  the 
seat  of  legislation,  it  was  resolved  that  these 
should  comi)ort  with  the  grandeur  of  Britain  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  be  an  enduring 
monument  to  future  ages  of  its  wealth,  ])ower, 
and  attainments.  For  such  a  purpose  the  fine 
arts  were  essential;  and  accordingly,  iu  1841,  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  how 
far  the  national  edifice  might  be  made  conducive 
to  their  encouragement  and  advancement.  Tiie 
commissioners  decided  that  the  houses  should  be 
decorated  with  ))aintings  in  fregro;  and  iu  order 
to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  talent  that  might 
he  called  forth,  so  that  their  ])atronage  might  be 
justly  distril)uted,  they  instituted  a  series  of  com- 
))etitive  exhibitions.  The  first  of  these,  a  com- 
])etition  in  cartoons  (the  preparatory  designs  for 
fresco  painting),  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall 
iu  1843.  The  subjects  selected  were  from  his- 
tory and  poetry,  and  the  figures  were  of  life  size. 
Eleven  premiums  -were  oflfered,and  the  trial  was 
so  satisfactory,  that  the  number  of  premiums  fell 
greatly  short  of  the  number  of  aj^proved  ])ro- 
ductions.  In  1844  a  competition  in  fresco  paint- 
ing and  in  scul])ture  was  equally  satisfactory;  and 
in  1845  the  actual  frescoes  were  exhibiteil  from 
six  given  subjects.  These  trials  were  followed 
in  1847  by  a  competition  in  oil  painting,  which 
was  also  considered  to  be  successful.  Such  were 
the  means  emi)loyed  by  the  commissioners  to  test 
the  powers  of  our  native  artists  iu  a  method  of 
])ainting  which  they  had  not  hitherto  practised. 
Tliroughout  all  the  competitions,  the  premiums, 
with  .some  two  or  three  exceptions,  were  awarded 
to  young,  and  at  that  time  com])aratively  un- 


known artists,  few  of  established  re])utatiou 
having  taken  part  iu  the  competition.  Such  was 
the  result  of  one  portion  of  the  plan  of  the  com- 
missioners, which,  in  its  whole  extent,  compre- 
hended a  vast  scheme,  in  which  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  decorators  of  every  kind  should  be 
employed,  and  the  fine  arts  developed  and  ad- 
vanced in  all  their  different  departments.  The 
establishment  of  painting  iu  fresco  as  an  ordinary 
and  familiar  method  with  our  artists,  which  it 
has  so  greatly  tended  to  promote,  is  of  itself  no 
mean  achievemeivt  in  the  )irogress  of  British  art. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  paintings  for  the 
houses,  little  has  as  3'et  been  eftected,  the  few  fres- 
coes already  executed  being  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  contemplated  work,  while  most  of  them 
have  failed  to  become  popular.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  this  disappointment.  Of 
the  subjects,  some  have  been  selected  from  so 
remote  a  period  of  our  history,  that  the  public 
no  longer  remembers  them,  or  has  ceased  to  sym- 
pathize in  them;  while  others  are  mere  idealisms 
or  allegories,  which  none  but  the  designer  can 
understand  or  the  interpreter  ex]>lain.  Still  we 
do  not,  and  we  neeil  not,  despair.  The  failure, 
if  failure  there  has  been,  is  only  temporary.  The 
spirit  that  has  been  awakened,  and  the  national 
encouragement  by  which  it  is  animated,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  so  advance  the  art  of  historical  paint- 
ing among  us,  as  to  exalt  our  artists,  at  least  to 
au  equality  in  this  department  with  those  of 
Germany  and  France.  The  effect  of  the  compe- 
titions for  the  adornment  of  the  Westminster 
Palace  is  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  ])ictures 
on  the  walls  alone,  but  from  the  impulse  it  has 
conveyed  and  the  emulation  it  has  kindled.  It 
is  much  that  the  fine  arts  should  at  length  have 
found  such  a  great  national  field  for  their  arena 
of  trial  and  disj)lav,  with  a  whole  nation  for  the 
ou-lookers  and  re  warders. 

While  the  progress  of  historical  painting, 
taking  the  term  in  its  highest  sense,  was  so 
inadequate,  and  its  sphere  so  limited,  it  was 
natural  that  artists  who  would  have  cho.seu 
this  department,  should  seek  a  safer  and  more 
remunerative  outlet  for  their  jiarticular  tenden- 
cies. Those  therefore  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  delineation  of  the  liuman  figure,  and 
the  ex]n-ession  of  human  action  and  passion,  be- 
took themselves  to  scenes  of  domestic  interest, 
or  the  illustration  of  the  poems  and  novels  of 
the  most  poj>ular  writers.  In  this  way,  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cervantes,  Molicre. 
Le  Sage,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  &c.,  which  atlbrded 
so  ample  a  scope,  were  largely  drawn  upon  l)v 
our  artists.  But  latterly  this  jirofusion  had 
somewhat  sated  the  public  taste;  a  general  crav- 
ing followed  for  something  more  fresh  and  ori- 
ginal; and  the  artists  themselves  were  ready  to 
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i-espond  to  the  call,  by  entering  into  a  wider 
field,  and  illustrating  the  drama  of  life  with  a 
deeper  comprehension  of  its  universal  interest 
and  boundless  variety.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
painting  at  second  hand  the  ideas  of  life  and 
action  as  presented  by  certain  favourite  authors, 
they  now  aim  at  original  illustrations  of  the 
ever-varying  phases  of  society.  Many  pictures 
have  thus  been  produced  of  late  years  full  of 
profound  thought,  tender  pathos,  cheerful  viva- 
city, and  quiet  humour,  honourable  alike  to  the 
just  appreciation  of  human  nature,  and  the  high 
professional  skill  of  those  who  produced  them. 

Independently  of  this  original  spirit  in  design, 
a  great  advance  in  precision  of  drawing  and 
carefulness  of  execution  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Among  some  of 
the  most  successful  artists  of  the  early  part  of 
the  present  period,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
Scottish  school,  the  necessity  of  definite  draw- 
ing and  correct  detail  seemed  to  be  held  in  little 
account.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  land- 
scape painting,  wdiere  a  loose  generalization  was 
adopted,  which,  though  not  seldom  productive  of  a 
highly  poetical  expression,  fostered  a  careless  and 
slovenly  style  of  execution  among  younger  artists, 
and  greatly  tended  to  vitiate  the  public  taste. 
But,  happily,  the  representatives  of  a  more  correct 
school  of  art  predominated,  men  who  could  draw 
with  accuracy  and  precision;  and  since  their  ex- 
ample obtained  the  ascendency,  the  evil  has  been 
cliecked,  and  the  current  turned  into  the  riglit 
direction.  Thus,  the  drawing  of  the  British 
school  is  already  greatly  in  advance  of  its  former 
position;  and  although  to  correctness  of  form 
greatness  of  style  has  yet  to  be  added,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  onward  progress  of  taste  will  soon 
lead  to  this  more  difl^icult  attainment. 

At  this  point  we  may  advert  to  a  new  system 
of  art  that  has  arisen  among  ns,  by  which  fur- 
ther progress  in  poetical  creations  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  has  been  threatened  with  a  most  un- 
welcome impediment.  We  allude  to  what  is 
called  pre-Raphaelitism,  the  great  artistic  heresy 
of  the  present  day.  A  knot  of  painters,  who  as- 
sumed the  singularly  inappropriate  name  of  pre- 
Eaphaelites,  have  propounded,  both  by  their 
paintings  and  writings,  such  principles  of  art  as 
would  reduce  the  artist  to  the  most  prosaic  of 
mortals.  The  veritable  Italian  pre-Eaphaelites 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  the  most 
ideal  of  painters;  their  modern  representatives 
are  the  most  material  and  naturalistic.  In  op- 
position to  the  imaginative  in  painting,  which, 
in  addition  to  poetic  conception,  demands  selec- 
tion of  objects,  harmony  of  arrangement,  and  all 
the  graces  of  style,  the  pre-Eaphaelites  of  the 
modern  school  taught  that  nature  in  its  most 
material  and  ungainly  forms  was  to  be  copied 


with  implicit  exactness.  In  their  first  productions 
this  doctrine  was  rigidly  fulfilled;  and  the  public 
were  astounded  by  pictures  in  which  the  total 
absence  of  beauty  of  form  or  the  graces  of  com- 
position were  combined  with  the  most  pains-tak- 
ing accuracy  of  detail  and  excessive  minuteness 
of  finish,  and  in  which  accessories,  hitherto  in- 
admissible in  works  of  art,  were  obtruded  with 
ostentatious  distinctness.  Their  theory  seemed 
to  regard  the  beautiful  as  a  temptation  and  a 
snare  to  beguile  them  into  the  dangerous  paths 
of  idealism,  and  models  beneath  the  standard  of 
nature's  beauty  came  to  be  recognized  as  the 
most  fitting  subjects  for  their  pencil.  Here,  too, 
the  evil  did  not  stojj;  for  notwithstanding  their 
eccentricities,  these  artists  were  men  of  earnest 
purpose,  and  some  of  them  gifted  with  high 
abilities;  and,  however  repulsive  might  be  their 
earlier  productions,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
they  evinced  great  power,  and  sometimes  pos- 
sessed a  cpiaiut  deep  tenderness  that  almost  re- 
deemed their  ugliness.  Of  late,  more  than  one 
of  the  pre-Raphaelite  brethren  have  given  strik- 
ing evidence  of  a  renunciation  of  their  first  faith, 
by  jsroductions  which,  while  still  retaining  all 
the  meritorious  accuracy  and  high  finish  of  their 
earlier  pictures,  are  poetical  creations  marked 
with  deep  thought  and  tender  sentiment.  That 
they  have  the  power  to  confer  benefit  i7pon 
British  art  may  be  fairly  assumed;  and  when 
they  abandon  the  trite,  the  vulgar,  and  repul- 
sive, and  paint  nature  in  her  greatness  and 
beauty,  they  may  achieve  for  themselves  a  higlv 
position  which  shall  be  univei'sally,  and  not 
merely  'partially  acknowledged. 

As  our  artists  are  so  numerous,  and  their 
qualifications  so  various,  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  general  indications  they  have  given 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  this  too  with  a 
very  summary  notice.  We  have  already  stated 
that  the  genre  pictures  of  the  British  school  of 
painting  hold  one  of  the  highest  places  among 
kindred  works  in  Europe ;  and  in  regard  to 
colour  and  eft'ect,  they  are  in  advance  of  most  of 
the  modern  continental  productions.  In  marine 
painting — a  department  in  which  it  ovight  to 
excel  as  a  national  distinction  and  characteristic 
— it  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  first  rank,  being 
scarcely  equalled  by  the  productions  of  the  Fi'encli 
school,  which  approaches  nearest  to  our  own  in 
excellence.  In  landscape,  the  rich  scenery  of  the 
south,  and  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  north, 
with  their  rapid  changes  of  storm  and  sunshine, 
have  had  an  inspiring  effect  ujwn  our  painters, 
whose  productions  in  this  class  of  art  are  not 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  nation.  This 
excellence  is  especially  apparent  in  their  faithful 
realization  of  daylight  and  the  varying  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  qualities  in  which  they  very 
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favourably  contrast  with  the  recent  works  of 
France  and  Germany.  In  portraiture,  much  of 
the  old  conventionality  prevails ;  and  while  an 
occasional  effort  is  successfully  made  to  abandon 
stereotyped  arrangements  and  formal  positions, 
for  a  better  pictorial  treatment,  the  portrait 
l^ainter  still  seems  to  be  too  readily  satisfied 
with  a  mere  faithful  presentment  of  his  sitter. 
But  in  spite  of  these  perpetuated  drawbacks, 
which  seem  common  to  this'  department  iu 
every  country,  the  British  school  of  portrait 
painting  still  holds  a  respectable  rank  in  art. 
To  our  animal  painters  the  highest  praise  may 
be  accorded.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  this  de- 
partment our  artists  have  not  yet  reached  the 
dash  and  vigour  of  the  animal  painting  of  the 
great  school  of  Brabant,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
they  excel  these  old  artists  in  natural  expression, 
refinement,  and  vivacity. 

While  the  progress  of  the  British  school  of 
painting  has  been  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory 
<luring  the  jjresent  period,  and  so  full  of  promise 
for  the  future,  the  new  invention  of  photography, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten  a  diminution  of 
the  artist's  occupation,  has  been  one  of  the  ele- 
ments operating  upon  this  improvement ;  and 
by  reverting  to  our  i)revious  notice  of  this  inven- 
tion, the  manner  and  character  of  its  operation 
upon  art  will  at  once  be  perceptible.  The  exact- 
ness, minuteness,  and  finish  of  sun-drawing,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  a  sun-picture  can  be 
taken  and  transferred  to  the  artist's  portfolio,  to 
be  studied  at  leisure,  have  reduced  the  careful 
study  of  nature  to  a  less  onerous  task.  By  this 
process,  the  precision  of  form  and  disposition  of 
light  and  shade  are  brought  vividly  and  continu- 
ously under  his  notice,  and  an  increased  facility 
and  j)ower  in  reproducing  them  imi)arted.  Hence 
tlie  importance  which  is  now  attached  to  photo- 
graphy as  a  separate  department  of  art,  and  the 
care  with  which  it  is  cultivated  and  imin-oved  in 
all  its  branches.  And  while  its  delineations  have 
tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
drawing  among  the  artists  themselves,  the  effect 
they  have  produced  upon  the  popular  taste  at 
large,  if  less  apparent,  has  not  been  less  decided. 
In  almost  every  street  of  our  principal  cities, 
photographic  specimens  of  landscape,  architec- 
ture, and  j)ortraiture  arrest  every  eye;  and  the 
ci'owds  that  are  familiarized  with  them  are  in- 
sensibly acquiring  a  correctness  of  t<iste  which 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  mere  showy  and 
superficial  generalities. 

In  the  history  of  the  British  school  of  paint- 
ing during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  the  means  adopted  to  elevate  the  general 
taste,  the  public  collections  now  demand  espe- 
cial notice.  And  first  of  these  is  the  National 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  the  earliest  of  our  govern- 


ment institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  ai-ts, 
but  which  did  not  originate  until  1824,  when 
parliament  voted  ^57,000  for  the  purchase  of 
Mr.  Angerstein's  collection;  and  this,  with  Sir 
George  Beaumont's  valuable  collection,  which 
he  presented  to  the  nation,  was  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  National  Gallerj'.  The  first  con- 
sisted of  thirty-eight,  the  last  of  sixteen  pictures, 
most  of  them  the  productions  of  the  old  masters. 
For  some  years  the  collection  went  on  slowlj', 
being  chiefly  increased  by  donations,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  bequest  of  the  Rev. 
Holwell  Carr,  of  thirty-five  pictures,  all  of  them, 
except  one,  being  valuable  productions  of  the  old 
masters.  In  18.58-5S),  the  gallery  contained  330 
pictures,  of  which  154  had  been  purchased,  and 
170  presented  or  bequeathed.  This  is  no  doubt 
but  a  small  number  as  compared  with  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Louvre,  Dresden,  Madrid,  Berlin,  and 
Munich;  but  considering  its  intrinsic  value,  and 
the  short  period  of  its  existence,  it  does  not  need 
to  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  any  foreign 
gallery.  In  1847,  Mr.  Robert  Vernon  presented 
to  the  nation  his  collection  of  157  pictures,  all  of 
them  except  two  being  by  British  artists  alone. 
They  were  genei-ally  of  more  than  average  ex- 
cellence, and  some  of  them  of  very  superior 
merit,  and  of  themselves  were  well  fitted  for  the 
commencement  of  a  gallery  of  native  art.  Of  still 
higher  importance  was  the  Turner  collection,  be- 
queathed by  that  prince  of  landsca])e  painters  to 
the  British  nation  in  1851,  and  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.'  It  is  formed  entirely  of 
his  own  productions,  and  consists  of  100  finished 
paintings  in  oil,  some  hundreds  of  finished  water- 
colour  drawings,  and  several  thousands  of  studies 
and  sketches;  and  these  he  bequeathed  upon 
the  easy  condition  that  within  ten  years  a  suit- 
able place  sliouhl  be  ])re]iared  for  their  accommo- 
dation. Next  in  order  of  time  was  the  donation 
of  the  Sheepshanks'  collection,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sheepshanks  to  the  nation  in  1857. 
It  comprises  234  oil  paintings,  tlie  productions 
of  our  best  British  painters,  ranging  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years;  and  is  especially  rich  in  the 
productions  of  Leslie,  Mulready,Stothard,  Collins, 
AVebstei-,  and  Landseer.  It  was  stipulated  by 
Mr.  Sheejishanks,  that  a  well-lighted  and  other- 
wise suitable  gallery,  to  be  called  the  "National 
Gallery  of  British  Art,"  should  be  forthwith 
erected  by  government,  in  which  his  pictiu'es 
should  be  kept,  with  whatever  other  jKiintings 
might  afterwards  be  contributed.  In  consequence 
of  this  stipulation,  a  convenient  and  well-lighted 
building  was  erected  at  South  Kensington,  in 
June,  1857,  and  opened  to  tlie  public,  free  on  cer- 
tain days  of  tlie  week,  and  for  a  small  fee  on  the 
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other  days  of  the  week,  when  students  are  ad- 
mitted. By  these  Turner,  Vernon,  and  Sheep- 
shanks' collections,  and  the  specimens  of  native 
art  originally  belonging  to  the  National  Gallery, 
many  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  British  school, 
extending  from  Hogarth  and  Reynolds  to  the 
close  of  the  present  period,  have  been  brought 
together  and  jjreserved  for  public  use. 

Closely  connected  with  these  collections  is  the 
"National  Portrait  Gallery,"  the  chief  aim  of 
which  is  not  so  much  to  cultivate  the  public  taste 
in  art,  as  to  animate  the  national  patriotism  by  a 
commemoration  of  the  great  and  good  characters 
by  whom  our  public  annals  are  adorned.  Tlie 
veritable  likeness  of  such  pei'sonages  is  contem- 
plated with  emotions  not  only  irrespective  of  artis- 
tic feeling,  but  of  nobler  and  higher  character,  and 
the  exhibition  of  such  a  series  of  silent  portrai- 
tures will  ever  be  more  available  with  the  bulk  of 
the  community  than  the  most  eloquent  harangues 
and  eulogies.  The  want  of  a  gallery  of  this  kind 
had  long  been  felt,  and  the  subject  being  brought 
before  government  by  Earl  Stanhope  (then  Lord 
Mahon)  in  1856,  a  grant  of  parliament  was  made 
to  the  amount  of  .£2000  for  furthering  such  a 
national  object,  and  the  institution  itself  was 
commenced  at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  with 
twenty-three  portraits,  tifteen  of  which  were  pur- 
chased, and  eight  were  donations.  In  1858 
thirty  were  added,  of  which  eighteen  were  ob- 
tained by  purchase,  and  twelve  by  donation.  As 
a  "  National  Portrait  Gallery"  ought  to  be  a  Val- 
halla, into  which  nothing  but  genuine  worth  and 
greatness  should  find  admission,  the  rules  of  se- 
lection have  been  made  sufficiently  stringent. 
The  portrait  must  not  only  be  an  authentic  one, 
but  the  original  must  have  been  a  British  worthy 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  When  a  donation 
is  offered,  the  approval  of  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  trustees  is  necessary  for  its  acceptance. 
To  guai-d  the  selection  also  from  artistic  bias 
or  party  jjrejudice,  the  trustees  are  composed 
not  merely  of  artists  and  connoisseurs,  but  of 
historians,  antiquaries,  politicians,  men  of  every 
party,  but  considered  to  be  free  from  sectarian  or 
party  exclusiveness.  And  that  time  sufficient 
maybe  given  to  test  the  worth  of  every  candidate 
for  a  niche  in  this  temple  of  fame,  it  is  decreed 
by  their  second  regulation,  that  "  no  portrait  of 
any  person  still  living,  or  deceased  less  than  ten 
years,  shall  be  admitted  by  purchase,  donation, 
or  bequest,  except  only  in  the  case  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  of  his  or  lier  consort,  unless  all 
the  trustees  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  in- 
capacitated by  illness,  shall,  either  at  a  meeting 
or  by  letter,  signify  their  approbation."  The 
parliamentary  grant  of  .£2000,  which  is  to  be 
annually  continued,  insures  funds  for  the  neces- 
sary purchases.  This  National  Gallery  was  first 
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opened  to  the  public  on  the  25th  of  January,  1859 ; 
the  number  of  portraits  which  it  contained  at 
the  close  of  that  year  being  ninety-seven.  Were 
but  the  portraits  of  the  British  worthies  con- 
tained in  the  British  Museum,  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  National  Gallery,  added  to  this  col- 
lection— a  wish  which  ]irobably  may  yet  be  ful- 
filled— our  "  National  Portrait  Gallery "  would 
be  worthy  of  the  nation  that  has  produced  such 
men,  and  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  with 
which  such  memorials  have  been  accumulated. 

Two  galleries  of  ])aintings  still  remain  to  be 
mentioned,  which,  although  not  strictly  national 
property,  are  yet  open  to  public  inspection.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  collection  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  chiefly  formed  by  bi-inging  together  the 
jjictures  from  the  other  royal  palaces,  and  which 
for  these  twenty  years  has  been  freely  thrown 
open  to  the  public.  It  consists  of  1850  pictures, 
among  which  are  the  seven  cartoons  of  Raphael, 
of  themselves  sufticient  to  give  a  character  and 
standing  to  any  collection.  While  many  of  the 
pictures  are  of  infei'ior  merit,  there  are  fine  sj^eci- 
mens  of  the  Itjilian  and  Dutch  schools,  and  the 
collection  is  rich  in  the  works  of  foreign  artists 
who  practised  in  this  coimtry,  including  those  of 
Holbein,  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  Kneller.  The  other 
is  the  Naval  Gallery  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
founded  chiefly  by  Mr.  Locker,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  hospital,  in  1823.  It  is  a  truly 
national  collection  of  the  portraits  of  our  distin- 
guished naval  commanders  from  the  days  of 
Hawkins,  Raleigh,  and  Drake,  ending  with 
Nelson,  his  contemporaries,  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors ;  and  of  the  pictures  of  our  great  sea- 
fights,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada to  tke  battle  of  Trafalgar.  This  valuable 
collection  consists  entirely  of  donations ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  jjlan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Locker, 
George  IV.  enriched  it  with  portraits  of  English 
admirals  from  the  collections  in  Windsor  Castle 
and  Hampton  Court,  an  example  which  was  soon 
followed  by  private  individuals,  so  that  the  gal- 
lery is  rich  as  a  biogi'aphical  record  of  historic 
worth  and  heroic  associations.  The  sight-seers 
of  London  and  their  numerous  visitors,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  these  two  galleries,  have 
now  made  Greenwich  Hospital  and  Hamilton 
Court  the  favourite  places  of  their  holiday  pil- 
grimages. 

While  so  much  has  been  effected  in  England 
for  the  improvement  of  art  in  so  short  a  period, 
a  similar  movement,  though  in  a  more  limited 
degree,  has  been  going  on  in  Scotland,  and  Edin- 
burgh as  well  as  London  possesses  its  National 
Gallery  of  Paintings.  The  building  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  of  the  choice  architectural  ornaments 
of  the  city,  was  erected  partly  from  funds  sup- 
plied by  the  "  Board  of  Trustees  for  Manufac- 
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tures  in  Scotland,"  and  i^artly  from  a  grant  by 
government.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
the  prince  consort  on  the  30th  of  August,  1850, 
and  on  the  building  being  completed,  it  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1858.  The  collection 
consisted  of — 1.  The  pictui-es  collected  by  the 
-directors  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  first  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  in  1831;  2.  The  pictures, 
-bronzes,  &c.,  bequeathed  by  Sir  James  Erskine 
oi  Torrie,  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  and  depo- 
sited with  the  Vjoard  for  exhibition,  under  a  deed 
of  agreement;  3.  The  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  works,  commenced  in  1829  by  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy;  4.  Pictures,  the  property  of 
the  board,  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  gift  for 
the  National  Gallery;  5.  Modern  works  purchased 
by  the  Royal  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  with  funds  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose by  their  charter;  6.  Pictures  deposited  or 
lent  for  fixed  periods.  The  whole  collection 
amounted  to  294  paintings,  and  37  marbles  and 
bronzes,  but  lately  it  has  received  several  valua- 
ble additions.  It  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  those 
larger  galleries  of  art  in  London  which  belong 
to  tlie  empire  at  large;  and  as  a  school  of  study, 
it  bids  fair  to  promote  that  artistic  excellence  in 
which  Scotland,  although  the  latest  of  kingdoms 
to  enter  into  the  competition,  has  already  done 
so  much. 

Tlie  opening  of  j)ieture  galleries  to  the  public 
Tvas  calculated  to  do  much  towards  extending  a 
just  api)reciation  of  works  of  art  among  all  classes 
of  the  people,  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  pos.sess 
objects  afibrding  such  pure  and  elevating  en- 
joyment. But  good  pictures  are  costly  luxuries, 
whicli  only  tlie  rich  can  afford,  and  even  the  more 
ordinary  and  unpretending  productions  of  the 
ea.sel  were  within  the  reach  of  a  comparatively 
email  section  of  the  community.  Hence  the 
establishment  of  Art-Unions,  which  have  been 
multiplied  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  are  to  be  found  upon  the  walls 
of  every  house  of  ordinary  pi'etensions.  Their 
commencement  was  in  Ediidinrgh  by  a  few  pri- 
vate individuals  in  1833,  when  a  society  w:\s 
lestabli.shed  under  the  name  of  the  "  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland." 
Tliis  exani))le  was  followed  in  England  by  the 
establishment  of  a  kindred  society  in  London  in 
1837;  and  the  impulse  thus  given  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  principal  cities  of  the  L'^nited  King- 
dom, each  establishing  an  art-uuion  of  its  own. 
The  purposes  of  these  unions  are  twofold:  the 
first,  to  encourage  artists  by  giving  liberal  prices 
for  their  best  productions;  tlie  second,  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  all,  really  good  examples  of 
the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving. 
These  aims  are  secured  by  the  committee  of  the 
art-union,  and   the   money  contributed ,  by  the 


subscribers.  Their  plan  of  operation,  as  first 
proposed,  was  limited  to  the  purchase  of  pictures 
and  the  disposal  of  them  among  siibscribers  by 
lottery;  but  it  was  soon  found  expedient  to  ofi"er 
something  more  than  the  mere  chance  of  obtain- 
ing a  painting.  Accordingly',  one  of  the  best 
l^rize  pictures,  or  some  other  work  of  excellence, 
was  selected  for  engraving,  and  a  copy  of  the 
print  given  to  each  subscriber — who  has  thus 
not  only  the  chance  of  winning  a  valuable  paint- 
ing, but  the  certainty  of  getting  an  engraving 
fully  worth  the  amount  of  his  subscription. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  these  art-unions 
has  strikingly  manifested  their  acceptability,  as 
well  as  the  greatness  of  the  want  which  they  were 
designed  to  satisfy.  At  their  commencement 
in  this  country,  their  operations  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  localities  in  which  the  several 
societies  were  established.  But  of  late  years 
their  operations  have  been  so  extended  as  not 
only  to  comprise  the  whole  British  islands,  but  a 
great  part  of  our  colonies  also.  From  this  circum- 
stance, the  engravings  they  have  produced  have 
been  very  widely  disseminated,  while  it  has  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  one  of  the  leading 
prizes  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  person  residing 
in  Australia,  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hojie.  The  jiatronage  they  have  extended 
to  art,  and  the  influence  they  have  exercised, 
may  be  surmised  from  their  monetary  statistics. 
At  its  first  allotment  of  prizes  in  1834,  the  Edin- 
burgh society  had  raised  for  the  year,  £728,  while 
in  1859  the  subscriptions  for  the  year  had  reached 
£5894.  In  1837,  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
the  London  society  raised  £489,  while  in  1859 
the  annual  subscription  had  risen  to  £15,210. 
In  1841,  the  fii-st  year  of  the  Glasgow  society, 
the  suju  raised  was  £1224;  but  in  1855,  the  year 
when  the  subscri])tions  had  reached  the  highest 
point,  they  amounted  to  £20,281.  From  its 
commencement  in  1837  to  1859  inclusive,  the 
total  amount  raised  by  tlie  London  society  was 
£254,143.  Of  this  sum,  £138,C62  was  expended 
on  paintings  and  other  works  as  prizes,  and 
£64,624  on  the  production  of  engravings,  the 
balance  of  the  sura  collected  being  required  to 
defray  the  working  expenses. 

While  art-unions  have  grown  so  great  and 
achieved  so  much,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the 
tendency  of  these  institutions  is  to  degrade  art 
by  the  temptation  they  hold  out  to  artists  to 
lower  their  works  to  the  standard  of  a  popular 
taste  as  yet  young  and  immature,  and  to  be 
more  solicitous  to  impart  to  their  productions 
those  showy  superficial  qualities  that  will  suit 
the  market,  than  those  which  a  cultivated  judg- 
ment is  needed  to  api)reciate.  It  is  also  as- 
serted that  tlie  engravings,  whatever  may  be 
their  intrinsic  value,  become  worthless  by  their 
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profuse  distribution.  But  to  the  first  of  these 
objections  it  may  be  answered,  that  not  only  is 
the  possession  of  a  mediocre  picture  better  than 
none  at  all,  but  that  the  growing  knowledge  and 
discriminative  judgment  of  those  who  clioose  the 
pictures,  whether  tliey  be  the  union  committees 
or  the  subscribei-s  themselves,  are  an  ever-in- 
creasing safeguard  against  tliis  depravity  of 
choice.  And  with  regard  to  the  engravings,  a 
very  slight  consideration  suffices  to  show  that 
the  object  of  art-unions  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  engravings  becoming  common;  that  their 
aim  is,  that  such  works  may  no  longer  be  re- 
served for  the  delectation  of  the  wealthy,  but 
diffused  among  the  homes  of  the  middle  classes, 
and  even  those  of  inferior  grade;  and  that  from 
these  household  ornaments  aspiring  genius  should 
early  become  conversant  with  the  true  and  beauti- 
ful in  art.  And  that  such  a  result  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  art-unions,  jncture-galleries,  and 
other  such  iiublic  institutions,  has  been  evinced 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Their  combined 
influences  upon  the  people  at  large,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  they  have  ci-eated,  have  made 
the  present  period  remarkable  for  the  profusion 
and  variety  of  its  art  products.  At  no  former 
time  was  there  even  an  approach  to  the  countless 
productions  in  engraving,  lithography,  statuary, 
and  photography,  of  eveiy  variety  of  excellence, 
that  now  issue  forth  in  such  abundance ;  and  it 
may  already  be  asserted,  that  art,  though  in  a 
form  sometimes  lowly  enough,  has  found  its  way 
into  every  household,  and  thi'own  its  silent  in- 
fluence, whether  immediately  or  indirectly,  over 
every  mind. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  painting 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  we  have  contem- 
plated the  cultivation  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  and 
with  reference  to  the  pleasureable  emotions  of 
which  it  is  so  pure  and  so  fertile  a  source.  But 
in  such  a  practical  and  utilitarian  age  as  the 
present,  something  more  than  the  mere  luxurioxis 
seutimentalism  and  poetry  of  art  was  demanded. 
It  was  found  that  while  our  manufactures  had 
been  so  greatly  improved  and  so  widely  extended, 
we  were  still  decidedly  inferior  to  the  continental 
nations  in  all  that  relates  to  beauty  of  form,  de- 
sign, and  decoration,  and  that  this  inferiority 
depreciated  certain  classes  of  our  manufactures 
in  the  foreign  markets,  where  those  of  France 
and  Germanj^,  although  not  intrinsically  better, 
obtained  an  iinmistakeable  preference.  This 
fact  bearing  so  closely  upon  the  national  pro- 
sperity, naturally  impressed  itself  upon  our  go- 
vernment, and  originated  a  very  important 
branch  of  state  patronage — the  establishment  of 
government  Schools  of  Design  for  the  education 
of  designers  eraploj'ed  by  manufactories  in  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  ornamental  art.     These 


schools  Avere  first  established  in  1837,  and  after 
undergoing  many  changes,  they  have  at  last  sub- 
sided into  a  department  under  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education.  Originally  instituted  as 
schools  of  design,  not  only  art,  but  even  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  were  attempted  to  be  taught 
in  them:  they  then  became  "schools  of  orna- 
mental art,"  and  they  are  now  Schools  of  Art,  in 
which  ornament  constitutes  one  of  the  branches 
of  education,  and  many  elementary  drawing 
schools  are  now  connected  with  them.  It  was 
full  time  indeed  to  originate  such  an  improve- 
ment; for  until  the  establishment  of  these  schools, 
our  patteim -makers  were  almost  our  only  de- 
signers. With  the  application  of  a  design  to  the 
technical  requirements  of  a  specific  manufacture 
they  were  quite  familiar;  but  through  want  of  a 
proper  education  they  were  utterly  inadequate 
to  its  original  production.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  patterns  in  English  manufactured  goods  were, 
either  modified  copies  of  designs  prepared  for 
other  jjurposes,  and  often  sadly  misapplied  by 
the  transference,  or  actual  copies  from  patterns 
on  foreign  fabrics. 

The  influence  of  these  government  schools  of 
art,  and  others  that  had  sprung  up  in  connection 
with  them,  was  soon  perceptible  in  the  improved 
taste  exhibited  in  our  manufactures;  but  the  com- 
petition in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  sufliced 
to  convince  us  that  much  greater  improvement 
might  still  be  effected.  The  mechanical  skill  dis^ 
l^layed  in  the  specimens  of  English  manufactures 
was  universally  recognized ;  but  this  was  contrast- 
ed by  their  inferioi-ity  in  point  of  design — their 
design  and  decoration  being  to  a  very  large  extent 
either  puerile  attempts  at  originality,  or  adapta- 
tions in  the  worst  French  taste,  the  Rococco  or 
debased  Louis-Quinze  style — a  style  which  the 
French  themselves  had  generally  forsaken  for 
the  ordinary  Renaissance  of  the  period  of  Henry 
IV.  But  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Hyde  Park 
gave  a  lesson  upon  the  subject  which  our  manu- 
facturers were  not  slow  to  learn,  and  the  im- 
proved taste  that  has  since  appeared  in  manu- 
factured goods  and  ornamental  articles  is  abund- 
antly apparent.  In  this  application  of  art  to  the 
practical  and  useful,  the  manufacturers  of  arti- 
cles in  pottery  and  glass  have  taken  the  lead, 
but  closely  followed  by  the  workers  in  iron,  in 
bronze,  and  in  brass.  Then  succeed  our  workers 
in  the  j^recious  metals,  bookbinders,  house  de- 
corators, and  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics; 
while  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  the  makers  of 
house  furniture  and  cabinet  work,  in  whose  pror 
ductions  the  improvement,  although  as  yet  the 
least  decided,  can  still  be  distinctly  recognized. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  history  of 
British  ai-t  in  painting  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  other  departments  of  the  fine  arts  may 
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be  dismissed  with  a  brief  notice.  In  Sculpture, 
our  artists  of  the  day  have  not  fallen  behind  their 
predecessors  ;  and  their  productions,  whether 
in  portraiture  or  the  ideal,  still  maintain  the 
high  reputation  in  grace,  beauty,  and  truthful 
delineation,  for  which  they  had  become  distin- 
guished. Our  inferiority,  however,  in  public  and 
national  monuments  still  continues  to  be  com- 
plained of,  notwithstanding  the  few  happy  excep- 
tions with  which  some  of  our  principal  cities  and 
churches  are  ornamented.  Sculj^ture,  indeed, 
has  never  attained  the  popularity  of  painting; 
and  the  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  its  fewer 
resources  and  more  limited  range  of  expression. 
In  Britain,  also,  these  disqualifications  have 
been  seriously  increased  by  the  wearing  nature 
of  our  climate  and  the  iconocla-stic  character  of 
our  people ;  so  that  hitherto  our  public  statues, 
which  might  have  contended  with  the  war  of  the 
elements,  have  been  injured  or  defaced  bj'  rude 
popular  violence  or  thoughtlessness.  But  even 
already  the  era  of  a  better  feeling  has  commenced, 
that  can  appreciate  the  productions  of  the  sculp- 
tor as  well  as  those  of  the  painter,  and  our  monu- 
mental statuary  is  indicating  the  effects  of  this 
revival.  It  is,  indeed,  no  small  encouragement  to 
those  who  work  in  stone,  marble,  or  bronze,  that 
their  commemorative  or  national  productions  can 
be  set  up  without  being  smeared  by  rude  pencil- 
lings,  or  scratched  with  knives,  and  that,  whether 
under  cover  or  in  the  open  air,  the  image  is  as  safe 
as  the  living  man.  Among  our  recent  productions 
of  this  nature,  Foley's  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
Hardinge,  executed  for  Calcutta,  si)eaks  much 
for  the  growing  improvement  of  this  dejiartment 
of  sculpture  in  Britain.  Tlie  same  may  be  said 
of  the  twelve  statues  in  marble  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  Hampden 
to  Grattan,  executed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  royal  commission  of  the  tine  arts,  and 
lately  placed  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  Westminster. 
Thej'  attest  the  dawning  of  a  better  spirit  in  the 
style  of  our  monumental  sculpture,  and  present 
a  luippy  combination  of  the  realistic  and  ideal. 
It  has  hitherto  been  unfortunate  for  sculpture, 
as  it  was  for  jiaintiug,  that  its  revival  in  a  Chris- 
tian age  was  too  exclusively  based  upon  the 
mythological  creeds  and  somewhat  loose  morality 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  This  practice  of 
scul])tors,  continued  to  our  own  time,  in  their 
choice  and  treatment  of  subjects,  has  hindered 
the  general  popularity  and  acceptability  of  their 
works.  Not  a  few  of  them  seem  to  think  that 
the  naked  or  semi-naked  human  form  is  almost 
the  only  object  fitted  for  the  employment  of  their 
art;  and  in  consequence  of  this  erroneous  im- 
pression, they  continue  to  produce  what  are  called 
classical  subjects — subjects  drawn  from  antique 
history  and   mythology,  with  which  only  the 


scholar  and  connoisseur  can  sj-mpathize,  and  the 
titles  of  which  are  little  else  than  apologies  for 
the  exhibition  of  undraped  humanity.  Other 
sculptors,  however,  under  a  wiser  inspiration, 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  heroines  of 
our  British  poets;  and  in  these,  as  well  as  in 
kindred  imaginative  works,  drapery  is  as  freely 
used  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  demands,  and 
truthfulness  thereby  imparted,  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  ideal  beauty  and  lofty  sentiment.  Learned 
critics  may  differ  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  classes  of  sculpture  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted; but  certain  we  are  that  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  which  of  them  is  most  in  unison 
with  the  taste  and  i-equii-ements  of  the  present 
day.  In  descending  from  original  and  monu- 
mental, to  reproductions  in  sculpture  upon  a 
raiuiatui-e  scale  in  Parian  porcelain  and  metal 
by  electro  process,  we  only  allude  to  a  well- 
known  source  of  domestic  enjoyment  by  which 
so  many  homes  are  adorned,  and  by  which  a 
taste  in  statuary  promises  to  be  as  highly  and  as 
widely  cultivated  as  that  which  prevails  for 
painting. 

In  Architecture,  the  national  progress  during 
the  last  thirty  j-ears  lias  not  corresponded  with 
the  general  movement,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
posing buildings  which  everywhere  meet  the 
public  eye.  Stately  halls  for  the  accommodation 
of  literature  and  science,  palaces  and  palace- 
warehouses,  lyceums,  athenjvums,  and  gynmasia, 
continue  to  rise  in  increasing  rajndity,  each 
eclipsing  its  predecessor,  and  attesting  the  gi'owth 
of  our  wealth  and  the  increase  of  our  public 
spirit;  while  the  general  conclusion  continues  to 
be  repeated,  that  all  has  not  been  realized  as  yet 
which  might  have  been  expected.  But  although 
much  of  this  complaining  may  be  referred  to 
that  captious  spirit  of  discontent  which  abund- 
ance is  so  apt  to  create,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  thei-e  is  still  gi-ound  enough  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  chief  causes  of  our  short-comings  in 
architecture  are  also  not  far  to  seek :  they  are 
legibl}'  impressed  upon  our  public  buildings, 
which,  however  stately  or  imposing  in  their  ap- 
pearance, are  chiefly  copies  or  imitations  of  an 
early  period  of  society,  rather  than  original  de- 
signs correspondent  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Our  architects,  instead  of  daring 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  follow  out  a  style 
of  their  own,  still  timidly  confine  themselves  to 
the  lessons  of  the  old  schools;  and  the  result  is 
imitations  of  the  classical,  but  especially  of  the 
medieval  and  revival  periods  of  architecture,  in 
which  faithful  copying  or  clever  adaptation  is 
the  highest  merit.  Tiiis  imitative  .«pirit  lia.s  been 
especially  evinced  in  the  revival  of  the  Gothic 
style,  which  now  predominates  in  our  new  eccle- 
siastical edifices.     The  increase  of  the  population 
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and  still  more,  the  general  revival  of  religion  in 
Britain  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had 
turned  the  public  attention  to  the  building  of  new 
churches,  while  the  Gothic,  exclusively  termed 
"the  Christian  architecture,"  was  subsequently 
reckoned  the  fittest  style  for  their  construction; 
and  this  feeling  was  further  deepened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  increasing  Popery  and  widely- 
spreading  Puseyism  of  the  last  thirty  years,  wliich 
identified  religion  with  the  form  of  worshiji  that 
had  prevailed  during  the  earlier  stages  of  Chris 
tianity.  And  yet,  instead  of  being  the  exclusive 
type  of  the  Christian  faith  in  stone  and  lime,  the 
Gothic,  it  is  well  known,  only  commenced  at  a 
late  period  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  only  pi-edo- 
minated  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  Rhine  and  in  England,  and  was  not 
matured  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  the  revival  of  tliis  style,  which  has 
now  been  continued  for  forty  years,  the  vastness 
and  enduring  solidity  from  which  the  ancient 
sacred  edifices  derived  tlieir  grandeur  and  impos- 
ing ai^i^earance,  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  utilitainanism,  so  that  our  new 
cathedral  structures  have  the  aspect  withoiit  the 
substance  of  their  massive  time-honoured  prede- 
cessors. But  still,  much  has  been  done  by  this 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  both  in  the  renewal 
of  old  churches  and  the  construction  of  new;  and 
until  a  better  style  is  created,  it  will  continue  to 
satisfy  the  public  taste,  as  the  one  most  in  har- 
mony with  religious  feeling,  and  the  fittest  type 
of  what  is  reverentially  termed  "the  house  of 
God." 

But  the  great  and  enduring  monument  of  Bri- 
tish architecture  in  its  present  state  of  transi- 
tion, is  that  stupendous  and  magnificent  building, 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  commenced  in  1840, 
and  now  completed  after  a  labour  of  twenty 
years — a  shoi't  period  com])ared  with  its  colossal 
magnitude  and  infinity  of  detail.  It  covers  an 
area  of  more  than  eight  acres  of  ground,  contains 
1100  large  apartments,  and  more  than  100  stair- 
cases, while  its  corridors  and  passages  comprise 
a  journey  of  two  miles.  The  height  of  its  towers, 
which  are  among  the  loftiest  as  well  as  the  most 
massive  in  Eurojje,  is  more  than  equalled  by  the 
architectural  and  engineering  skill  that  had  to 
dive  deep  into  the  precarious  soil  of  a  river's 
bank,  to  lay  a  foundation  adequate  to  sustain 
such  a  mountain  of  stone.  To  enter  into  the 
details  of  such  a  vast  su];)erstructure  would  be 
superfluous,  not  only  as  they  are  so  numerous, 
but  as  each  is  more  or  less  the  subject  of  criticism 
and  controvei-sy.  We  can  only  state,  for  the 
present,  that  a  twentj'  years  of  labour,  and  more 
than  £2,000,000  of  expenditure,  bid  fair  to  be 
repaid  by  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  na- 
tional i^ile;  and  that  almost  every  change  in  the 


original  plan — and  they  were  numerous — instead 
of  being  dictated  by  a  niggardly  economy,  only 
tended  to  increase  its  magnitude,  its  splendour, 
and  its  cost.  Of  course,  a  diversity  of  ojjinion 
exists,  aiul  will  continue  to  exist,  upon  the  archi- 
tectural merits  of  the  Westminster  Palace,  and 
what  one  party  of  critics  will  apj)Iaud  as  striking 
beauties,  will  be  equally  decried  by  another  as 
striking  blemishes.  But  all  will  coincide  in  the 
declaration,  that  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  master- 
i  piece  of  our  modern  architecture,  and  the  fitting 
monument  of  our  national  wealth,  enterpi'ise, 
and  liberality. 

After  mentioning  the  Westminster  Palace,  we 
-  might  advert  to  the  other  public  works  which 
have    arisen    in   such   abundance    during   these 
thirty  years.     But  to  all  of  them,  unfortunately, 
the  same  objection  more  or  less  ai)]:)lies,  that  they 
are  but  refacciamcnti  of  old  styles,  instead  of  the 
creation  of  a  new;  aiul  that  they  would  apply 
as  fitly  to  any  preceding  century  as  to  the  nine- 
teenth.    Even  that  palace  itself,  with  its  impos- 
ing aspect  and  rich  variety,  is,  after  all,  an  Italian 
design  with  medieval  details; — the  master-piece 
of  some  of  our  best  buildings,  which  display  an 
original  genius  even  in  adaptation.     Such  is  the 
condition  of  architecture  as  one  of  the  fine  arts, 
notwithstanding   the   numerous   public  edifices, 
and  splendid  mansions  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
noble  which  have  been  reared  during  the  2)resent 
period;  and  however  social  and  domestic  comfort 
may    have    been    improved    by    their    internal 
arrangements,  the  outside  is  a  resemblance   of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  an  earlier  and 
ruder  day.     But  even  already  this  servile  spirit 
is  abating.     The  desire  of  improvement  in  this, 
as  in  other  departments,  is  impatient  for  a  new 
and   better   development,    and   there    is   genius 
enough  among  us,  when  thus  aroused,  not  only 
to  plan  works  of  constructive  skill,  but  to  com- 
bine the  scientific  and  the  useful  with  what  is 
truly  beautiful  and  pleasing.     A  step  in  advance 
to   this    change    was    the    Institute   of    British 
Architects,  which  was  founded  about  the  year 
1835,  "for  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge,   for  the  promotion    of   the 
different  branches  of  science  connected  with  it, 
and    for    establishing    an    uniformity    and    re- 
spectability of  practice  in  the  profession."     An- 
other important  step  has  been  the  use  of  iron  in 
building,  by  which  gracefulness  and  lightness 
are  combined  with  strength  and  stability,  and 
new  forms  imparted  to  which  stone  is  inadequate. 
In  such  indications,  we  detect  a  hopeful  spirit  of 
change  and  the  promise  of  architectural  improve- 
ment,   in   which    Grecian   temples   and    Gothic 
cathedrals  will  no  longer  be  the  only  tyjjes  of 
excellence. 

Of  the  progress  of  Music  during  the  j)reseut 
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period  little  can  be  said.  During  these  thirty 
years,  no  musical  composer  of  note  has  appeared 
in  Britain;  and  in  the  absence  of  original  \wo- 
ductions  of  our  own,  we  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  those  of  Italy  and  Germany. 
It  was  otherwise  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land three  centui-ies  ago,  when  each  country  had 
a  national  music  of  its  own,  and  a  musical  spirit 
that  seemed  to  insure  a  succession  of  musical 
geniuses  equal  to  their  poets.  But  tliis  com- 
mencement so  full  of  hope  was  not  developed, 
and  during  these  hundred  and  fifty  years,  music 
as  a  science  has  been  almost  wholly  thrown 
aside,  and  the  voice  of  national  song  either  sil- 
enced, or  converted  into  dissonant  bawling.  To 
account  for  the  arrest  after  so  much  promise, 
several  theories  have  been  offered ;  but  if  we 
remember  that  this  cessation  was  coincident 
with  the  rise  of  our  commercial  spirit,  the  true 
solution  may  perhaps  be  discovered.  Au  ear- 
nest si)irit  was  awakened,  in  which  substance 
not  sound  was  the  object  of  pursuit :  the  notes 
of  the  banker  superseded  those  of  the  minsti-el, 
and  every  sweet  sound  whether  of  wind  or 
string,  was  drowned  in  the  chink  of  golil  and 
silver.  Thus,  while  we  became  the  wealthiest, 
we  also  became  the  least  musical  of  nations;  and 
when  we  could  no  longer  create  music  of  our 
own,  we  were  contented  to  buy  it  from  our 
neighbours,  along  with  other  foreign  luxuries. 
Such  in  general  terms  may  be  accepted  as  the 
history  of  British  music  till  near  the  close  of 
the  preceding  period,  when  a  new  effort  was 
made  to  revive  it  by  public  concerts,  and  socie- 
ties formed  for  the  cultivation  of  tae  science, 
and  the  promotion  of  its  practice  a.nong  the 
people  at  large.  Nor  were  their  efforts  unsuc- 
cessful. These  attempts  to  popularize  the  sub- 
ject were  a]ii)arent  even  in  our  village  clubs  and 
common  street  minstrelsy,  and  the  general  ear 
was  awakened  with  harmonies  to  which  it  had 
long  been  a  stranger.  To  be  convinced  of  the 
greatness  of  the  change,  let  any  one  but  recollect 
the  music  of  our  streets  as  it  existed  some  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
the  present  day. 

This  recall  of  the  national  spirit  to  its  old  af- 
fection could  not  pass  unnoticedj  and  it  was 
hailed  by  sincere  lovers  of  their  countiy  as  the 
best  means  of  national  iuiprovement.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  charms  of  music  would  banisli 
the  desire  for  gi'osser  indulgences,  especially 
among  the  lower  orders,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  operation  of  better  influences:  and  accord- 
ingly, the  attempt  was  made  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  to  establish  vocal  music  in  our  schools 
as  a  branch  of  popular  education.  The  system 
patronized  by  government  was  that  of  Wilhelm, 
adaj.ted  to  English  use  by  Hullah;  and  from  the 


simplicity  of  this  method,  it  was  hoped  that  boys 
and  girls  would  learn  to  sing,  without  waste  of 
time  and  with  little  effort.  "  Schoolmastei's,"  says 
an  Euglish  clei-gyman,  "according  to  the  more 
merciful  spirit  of  modern  discipline,  were  to  beat 
time  instead  of  beating  their  scholars;  and  school- 
mistresses were  to  instruct  their  respective 
charges  in  the  art  of  calculating  intervals,  as 
well  as  counting  stitches.  Every  little  urchin 
was  to  learn  sol-fa-ing  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
through  his  ABC,  and  crotchets  and  quavers 
were  to  become  as  familiar  to  him  as  pot-hooks 
and  round  O's."  The  efiects  of  this  teaching, 
although  not  all  that  was  wished  or  even  hoped 
for,  have  still  been  so  far  satisfactory,  that  they 
havecreated  a  general  tendency  in  favour  of  music 
which  will  lead  to  higher  proficiency,  and  may 
eventually  produce  native  composers  not  iiu- 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  great  German  and 
Italian  masters.  For  the  present  effects  of  this 
tendency  we  have  only  to  instance  the  numerous 
concerts  of  our  towns,  the  superior  style  of  their 
jterformances,  the  critical  discrimination  they 
have  kindled,  and  the  relish  with  which  they 
are  enjoyed— as  well  as  the  eager  crowds  who 
repair  to  them,  and  the  very  moderate  prices  by 
which  tliey  are  changed  from  a  rare  and  costly 
luxury  into  an  enjoyment  of  which  all  can  par- 
take. 

In  the  present  chai)ter  we  have  jnu-posely 
omitted  the  dej)artment  which  jiroperly  comes 
under  the  term  of  "Manners  and  ("ustoms;"  and 
the  cause  of  this  omission  it  will  be  easy  to  sur- 
mise. It  would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  detail 
to  the  present  generation  the  forms  of  their  own 
domestic  life,  and  their  social  habits  and  amuse- 
ments, which  will  only  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  our  succe.ssoi-s,  to  whom  therefore 
the  task  of  recording  them  may  be  bequeathed. 
But  on«  great  feature  of  the  jjresent  age  cannot 
thus  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  allude  to  the 
great  Volunteer  Movement,  which  h:is  converted 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  citizens  into  soldiers, 
our  island  into  a  camp,  and  our  public  oflices 
into  barracks  as  well  as  jdaces  of  business.  This, 
also,  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  important  of 
our  national  events,  will  form  an  appropriate 
termination  to  our  history. 

Notwithstanding  our  victories  in  the  Crimea 
and  India,  an  impression  had  been  forced  upon 
us  by  the  occasional  blunders  and  disasters  of 
these  campaigns,  that  our  milit^vry  organization 
was  far  from  being  complete.  It  was  also  felt 
that  war  as  a  science  was  assuming  a  new  form, 
which  we  should  do  well  to  study  for  the  sake  of 
our  national  safety  and  stability.  This  necessity 
was  all  the  more  urgent  in  consequence  of  the 
independence  of  wind  and  tide  which  steam  had 
given  to  navigation,  by  which  we  might  be  in- 
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vadecl  at  unawares,  and  compelled  to  figlit  the 
battle  at  our  own  doors,  and  for  our  very  exist- 
ence. The  provident  alarm  upon  these  subjects 
was  so  general,  that  all  parties  of  the  govern- 
ment were  obliged  to  yield  to  it.  The  state  of 
our  land  and  sea  defences  was  therefore  the 
chief  subject  of  consideration  in  parliament 
during  the  year  1859;  and  the  facility  with 
which  Britain  might  be  thus  visited,  as  well  as 
our  insufficient  state  for  resistance,  was  very 
generally  acknowledged.  It  was  from  France 
that  the  chance  of  invasion  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Notwithstanding  our  new  and  intimate 
alliance  wdth  that  country,  the  defeat  of  Watei'loo 
had  never  ceased,  it  was  alleged,  to  rankle  in 
her  recollection,  and  provoke  a  desire  for  re- 
taliation—  nay,  even  our  defenceless  condition 
was  of  itself  a  sufficient  provocation  to  a  people 
so  devoted  to  war,  and  so  subject  to  act  upon 
the  changeful  iin])ulses  of  the  moment.  Shoidd 
it  come  then  to  this  crisis,  which  it  might 
at  any  hour,  the  chances  would  be  greatly 
against  us.  When  one  nation,  it  was  remarked 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  determines  to  apply  all 
her  energies  to  making  money,  and  another  to 
making  preparations  for  war,  it  is  obvious  enough 
with  which  of  the  two  nations  the  money  will 
ultinjately  be.  The  idea,  indeed,  of  France  ef- 
fecting the  permanent  conquest  of  Britain,  was 
scorned  by  all  parties  as  a  disaster  too  great 
to  be  imagined,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
invaders  from  our  shores  was  regarded  as  a  cer- 
tainty ;  but  in  the  meantime,  a  successful  march 
upon  Loudon,  and  the  destruction  or  sack  of  our 
metropolis,  would,  independently  of  the  lasting 
disgrace,  inflict  such  a  loss  upon  the  nation  as  a 
whole  century  might  be  insufficient  to  repair. 
And  with  what  facility  such  a  blow  could  be  in- 
ilicted  was  shown,  not  only  by  the  military  re- 
sources of  France,  but  the  efficiency  of  its  navy, 
which  already  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  our 
own.  Thus,  the  French,  as  was  observed  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  could  bring  an  army  together, 
place  it  on  board  without  exciting  observation, 
and  land  it  in  a  few  hours  on  our  shores.  In  the 
Barae  spirit,  the  peaceful  j^rofessions  of  the  French 
emperor,  and  his  obvious  interest  to  maintain 
a  friendly  connection  with  Britain,  were  met  and 
answered.  He  ruled  by  the  popular  suffrage, 
and  might  be  compelled  to  yield  to  the  jsopular 
wish.  He  could  not  be  relied  on,  because  he 
was  placed  in  a  position  in  which  he  could  not 
rely  upon  himself.  He  must  be  governed  by 
circumstances,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave 
our  country  to  the  mercy  of  such  contingencies. 
Let  us  but  put  ourselves  into  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  successful  resistance,  and  even  Louis- 
Napoleon  himself  would  rejoice,  as  it  would  fur- 
nish  him    with   the  best  of   arguments  to  his 


subjects  against  any  such  attempt.  Such  were 
the  i^riucipal  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  means  of  security  and  defence  to  be  adopted 
by  government,  and  which  were  now  officially 
announced  by  the  Earl  of  Papon,  the  under- 
secretary of  state  for  war.  Volunteer  corjis 
wei-e  to  be  enrolled  throughout  the  whole  island. 
To  promote  the  purposes  of  this  enrolment,  it 
was  the  intention  of  government  to  issue  twenty- 
five  stand  of  arms  to  every  hundred  men  (sub- 
sequently increased  to  arms  for  each  man),  on  the 
four  following  conditions: — That  a  safe  range 
of  300  yards  should  be  provided  for  practice; 
that  a  proper  place  should  be  appointed  for 
keeping  the  arms;  that  the  rules  of  each  corps 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  government;  and 
that  a  periodical  inspection  should  be  made  by 
a  proper  military  officer.  In  the  event,  however, 
of  an  actual  invasion,  the  government  woidd  be 
prepared  to  sujiply  every  corps  with  arms.  Drill 
sergeants  from  the  disembodied  militia  should  be 
provided  for  each  corps,  who  would  be  paid,  not 
by  the  government,  but  by  the  corps  themselves. 
It  was  intended  also  to  allow  a  limited  number 
of  members  of  the  coi-ps,  at  their  own  expense, 
to  attend  the  school  of  musketry  at  Hythe.  The 
goA^ernment  likewise  contemplated  the  formation 
of  artillery  companies,  which  would  be  supplied 
with  instruction,  guns,  and  ammunition,  by  the 
royal  artillery.  The  weapon  of  the  new  em- 
bodied militia  was  to  be  the  Enfield  rifle.  The 
government  plan,  which  was  thus  announced  on 
1st  July,  1859,  was  accepted  by  all  parties  as  the 
most  expedient  arm  of  national  defence,  and  a 
circular,  dated  13th  July,  authorizing  the  for- 
mation of  volunteer  corps  of  rifles  and  artil- 
lery, was  despatched  from  the  war  office  to 
the  lieutenants  of  all  the  counties  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  decision  was  nothing  more  than  a  re- 
sponse to  the  general  wish,  expressed  in  many 
an  ardent  i^etition  as  well  as  offer  of  gratuitous 
military  service  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  royal  assent 
was  announced,  corps  were  formed,  standards 
raised,  and  the  work  commenced.  Everywhere 
was  to  be  seen  the  march  and  countermarch  of 
the  new  levies;  everywhere  was  to  be  heard  the 
clang  of  the  bugle  and  the  ci-ack  of  the  rifle. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  fields  and  waste 
grounds  of  our  island  were  arrayed  with  armed 
battalions,  and  the  military  precision  Avhich  soon 
pervaded  the  evolutions  of  these  citizen-soldiers, 
dispelled  every  fear  of  invasion  and  every  sur- 
mise of  insecurity,  and  foreigners  themselves 
were  obliged  to  confess  the  innate  heroic  spirit 
of  the  British  character,  and  how  promptly  a 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers  "  can  be  changed  into  a 
nation  of  formidable  warriors.  It  was  the  rising 
of  a  ])eople  fearless  of  danger,  and  possessing 
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more  tlian  others  what  was  well  worth  defending. 
To  test  tlie  proficiency  of  the  corps  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  encourage  their  military  ai'- 
dour  by  a  great  national  review  under  the  eye 
of  royalty,  a  display  of  this  nature  was  given 
on  the  23d  June,  1860,  at  Hyde  Park,  composed 
of  20,000  volunteers.  The  stalwart  forms,  gal- 
lant bearing,  and  admirable  discipline  of  this  uu- 
compelled,  unhired  soldiery,  and  their  military 
obedience  combined  with  their  consciousness  of 
moral  freedom,  was  a  spectacle  which  perhaps  no 
country  but  our  own  could  have  exhibited  in  such 
perfection.  It  carried  the  mind  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  London  train- 
bands, derisively  termed  "  the  thimble  and  bod- 
kin army,"  and  composed  of  shoi)kee])ers,  'pren- 
tices, and  industrious  citizens,  were  transformed 
into  soldiers  that  conquered  wherever  they  fought, 
and  whose  deeds  the  legions  of  C'lesar  never  sur- 
passed. This  inspiring  disjjlay  of  the  national 
heartiness  and  military  resources  roused  the 
emulative  spirit  of  Scotland;  and,  as  her  ma- 
jesty was  about  to  pass  on  her  way  to  her 
Highland  home  of  Balmoral,  it  was  resolved  to 
inaugurate  her  arrival  in  Edinburgh  with  a  re- 
view of  the  Scottish  volunteei's.  The  day  aj)- 
pointed  was  the  7th  of  August,  18()0,  and  the 
place  that  extensive  level  ground  called  the 
Queen's  Park,  between  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
and  ))icturesque  range  of  liills  called  Sidisbury 
Craigs.  Tiien  and  there  such  a  military  muster 
took  j)lace  as  Edinb\irgh  had  never  witne.s.sed 
since  the  great  gathering  upon  the  Borough  Muir 
previous  to  the  national  calamity  of  Flodden  ; 
but  here  how  difieient  were  the  aus]iices  under 
which  the  descendants  of  the  gallant  array  of 
James  IV.  were  assembled  !  It  was  indeed  still 
a  com])etition  of  Scotland  with  England,  but  a 
competition  of  brotherly  aflVction,  in  which  each 
nation  was  to  vie  with  the  other  in  alacrity  and 
preparation  for  mutual  defence  against  a  com- 
mon foe,  with  the  queen  of  both  lands  as  spec- 
tator and  judge.  On  this  occasion  21,000  volun- 
teers from  every  partof  Scotland  wei-e  mancmivred 
in  the  park,  and  at  least  ten  times  that  number 
of  spectatoi-s  were  clustered  upon  the  banks  of 
the  lake  and  the  slopes  which  bounded  the 
amphitheatre,  looking  down  upon  that  magnifi- 
cent moving  ])ageant  of  wai*,  and  the  sovereign 
who  stood  beneath  the  shade  of  the  royal  banner 
receiving  the  homage  of  each  corp.s  as  it  passed 
by.  And  who  of  all  those  spectatoi-s  could  still  be 
fearful  of  invasion  or  doubtful  of  the  issue  ?  The 
confidence  that  enhanced  the  universal  gladness 
of  the  spectacle  was  like  the  awakening  from 
a  troubled  dream  into  health,  security,  and  day- 
light. These  reviews  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
were  enough  to  restore  the  jniblic  tranquillity, 
and  give  assurance  of  the  national  safety.    With 


at  least  150,000  such  citizen-soldiers,  which  at  a 
short  notice  could  be  doubled,  and  their  nume- 
i-ous  well-trained  corps  of  artillery,  com]:)Osed  of 
the  scientific  and  educated  classes,  and  already 
fit  for  regular  service — with  these,  in  addition 
to  our  defences  on  the  sea  and  our  regular  army, 
it  was  thought  that  Ave  had  well  insured  our 
shores  against  the  attempt  of  a  hostile  landing. 
And  so  also,  apparently,  think  the  enemies  of 
Britain,  whose  loud  threat  has  subsided  into  sil- 
ence or  an  unmeaning  murmur.  The  glory  or 
the  profit  of  such  an  attempt  is  comj)letely  out- 
weighed by  the  chances  of  utter  discomfitui-e. 
Nay,  even  the  alliance  between  France  and  Bri- 
tain is  theieby  the  more  confirmed,  by  showing 
the  uselessness  of  mutual  quarrel,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  their  combined  strength  may  exercise 
»ipon  the  troubled  politics  of  Europe,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  world  at  large. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  general  or  political 
considerations  that  we  are  to  read  the  advantages 
of  this  great  volunteer  movement.  The  benefits 
it  has  conferred  upon  society  in  a  social  and 
moral  point  of  view  are  so  inijiortant  that,  even 
had  the  alarm  of  invasion  been  nothing  more 
than  one  of  our  national  j)eriodical  jianics — and 
as  such  it  Inis  often  been  ridiculed  by  an  extreme 
party  of  jioliticians — the  bustle  of  j)re])aration, 
the  drill,  the  marching  and  countermarching,  the 
jostling  of  arms  witli  the  regular  operations  of 
industry,  have  been  well  worth  the  interruption, 
the  trouble,  and  the  sacrifice.  The  long  cessation 
from  war  hiid  made  us  the  less  prepared  for  its 
coming,  and  the  study  of  it  even  as  the  means  of 
self-defence  w;is  in  course  of  general  abandon- 
ment. The  mercantile  s])irit  was  obtaining  too 
exclusive  ])ossession,  and  the  point  of  honour 
degenerating  into  the  question  of  who  could  the 
most  adroitly  drive  a  bargain,  and  the  soonest 
realize  a  fortune.  The  occupations  of  the  shop, 
the  warehouse,  and  the  counting-house  wex-e 
not  only  absorbing  the  whole  mental  energies, 
but  even  the  physical  capacities  of  young  ardent 
manhood  ;  so  that,  while  there  was  little  o]i])or- 
tunity  for  those  active  out-door  sports  w  Inch  best 
develope  the  jdiysical  qualities,  that  chivalrous 
sensitiveness  by  which  a  nation  is  best  protected, 
and  without  which  it  languishes  and  dies,  was 
giving  place  to  an  ill-judged  confidence  in  the 
power  of  wealth,  and  the  sufficiency  of  our 
industrial  resources.  These  consequences  of 
such  a  long  and  i>rosi)erous  couree  of  ti-affic 
were  heedfully  noted  and  heavily  deplored  by 
thoughtful,  patriotic  ]>hilanthropi.sts,  while  they 
were  unable  to  discover  a  remedy  so  ]>owerful 
and  so  universal  as  would  sufiice  to  arrest  the 
evil.  And  tlien,  hai)piiy  for  us,  the  remedy 
of  remedies  which  they  could  not  find  was 
brought  to  us  from  an  unexpected  quarter.     We 
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were  to  be  invaded,  and  this  too  by  Finance, 
the  country  with  which,  of  all  others,  we  had 
been  in  rivalry  for  ages,  and  whose  enmity  we 
had  most  to  fear.  It  was  a  national  alarm,  but 
it  was  also  more,  for  it  was  i-egarded  as  a  national 
insult;  and,  stung  with  the  thought,  the  whole  na- 
tion started  from  sleep,  snatched  up  their  weapons, 
and  rushed  forth  to  meet  the  danger.  Even  if 
the  cry  of  warning  was  groundless,  it  broke  the 
spell,  warned  us  of  what  might  eventually  be  our 
fate,  and  roused  into  full  activity  that  ancient 
spirit  under  which  our  land  has  grown  so  pros- 
perous and  so  great.  It  has  infused  a  new  life 
into  our  mercantile  character,  the  tendency  of 
which  will  be  to  introduce  a  chivalrous  upright- 
ness and  dignity  into  the  transactions  of  the  mart 
and  the  operations  of  the  workshop.  Even  the 
step,  the  look,  the  bearing  of  our  young  men  are 
undergoing  a  transformation  that  betokens  a  sol- 
dierly openness,  activity'',  and  confident  self-reli- 
ance, in  lieu  of  those  slouching  steps,  and  care- 
worn, money -reckoning  looks  by  which  our 
streets  and  public  haunts  were  crowded.  The 
future  merchant-princes  of  Britain  are  thus  in 
training  to  occupy  that  proud  position  which 
should  be  held  in  princely  character,  and  into 
which  nothing  that  is  mean  or  soi'did  should  enter; 
and,  while  peer  and  peasant  are  serving  in  the 
same  ranks,  and  united  in  one  common  militaiy 
fellowship,  the  invidious  sej:)arations  of  I'ank  and 
wealth,  which  have  so  long  been  a  social  evil 
among  our  people,  will  be  qualified  and  abated. 
This  volunteer  movement,  instead  of  a  tem- 
porary, promises  to  be  a  permanent  institution; 
and,  by  the  moral  and  social  changes  which  it 
has  already  originated,  it  may  even  yet,  without 
being  needed  for  actual  conflict,  become  the  best 
safeguard  of  our  country,  by  the  new  life  it  has 
infused,  and  by  the  fresh  imj^ress  which  it  will 
stamp  upon  the  community. 

Having  thus  brought  onward  the  coui'se  of  our 
narrative  to  the  events  which  are  passing  before 
our  eyes,  and  movements  which  await  their 
development,  our  task  is  ended.  And  yet,  how 
pregnant  is  the  present  with  matter  for  history 
which  future  ages  will  peruse  with  wonder! 
Time  and  space  have  been  controlled,  so  that 
years  have  become  sufficient  for  the  changes 
of  centuries ;  and  amidst  the  fancied  stability 
of  to-day,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  may 
bring  forth.  Europe  is  still  heaving  with  stormy 
elements,  that  are  full  of  a  portentous  futurity ; 
and    even   before   the   present    generation   has 


passed  away,  what  thrones  may  be  over-turned, 
what  nations  committed  to  a  prosperous  rise  or 
mournful  extinction?  "This  is  not  the  world 
into  which  I  was  born,"  is  emphatically  the 
exclamation  of  our  old  men ;  but  how  much 
more  justly  it  will  be  repeated  by  their  succes- 
sors !  And  what,  amidst  these  mutations,  will 
be  the  destiny  of  our  own  Britain?  Has  she 
already  reached  that  culminating  point  beyond 
which  all  is  a  progress  of  decay  ?  Or  does  she 
possess  that  innate  vigour  and  vitality  which 
will  secui'e  for  her  an  old  age  extended  beyond 
the  usual  term  of  the  life  of  nations?  These 
are  considerations  that  force  themselves  upon 
us,  as  we  close  the  volume,  and  look  wistfully 
into  the  future.  They  are  questions  which  all 
will  be  ready  to  propound — but  who  can  answer 
them?  Let  us  hope,  however,  as  we  may,  we 
cannot  expect  any  nation  to  be  immortal;  and 
that  each  must  pass  away  in  turn,  and  give  place 
to  younger  communities,  seems  necessary  for  the 
progress  of  humanity  at  large.  Even  with  this 
mournful  conviction  upon  us,  we  are  consoled 
with  the  thought  that  Britain  has  not  lived  in 
vain.  Selected  by  the  great  Ruler  of  Nations  to 
be  the  standard-beai'er,  not  only  of  political  free- 
dom, but  religious  truth,  she  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  world's  pilgrimage  onward  and  heavenward 
through  the  wilderness ;  and  when  darkness 
gathered,  she  turned  from  the  erring  counsels  of 
men  to  the  pillar  of  fire,  the  unfailing  light  of 
eternal  truth,  and  carried  onward  the  heaven- 
bestowed  banner  in  the  right  path,  notwithstand- 
ing the  murmurings  and  rebellion  of  the  multi- 
tude. And  thus  her  sacred  commission,  lier 
long  career  of  unexampled  greatness  and  pro- 
sperity, and  the  blessings  it  has  imparted  to 
the  world  at  large,  are  the  best  assurances  that 
the  evil  day  will  be  late  in  coming;  and  that 
when  come  it  must,  her  decay  will  be  gentle, 
and  her  end  amidst  honour  and  regi'et,  while 
those  nations  that  succeed  her  will  be  enriched 
with  her  discoveries,  enlightened  by  her  wisdom, 
and  animated  by  her  example.  Even  when  her 
cities  become  mouldering  ruins,  they  will  still 
be  the  honoured  resting-places  of  the  world's 
pilgrimage ;  and  the  events  of  which  they  are 
the  memorials  will  be  recorded  in  every  language, 
as  a  glory  of  past  ages  which  time  can  only 
beautify  and  brighten.  In  this  hope  let  us  find 
our  consolation.  Such  a  prospect,  next  to  im- 
perishability itself,  is  the  highest,  noblest,  and 
most  desirable  of  national  destinies. 
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attends  Prince  Henry  on  his  deathbed,  326 ; 
refuses  to  sanction  the  Countess  of  Essex's 
divorce  from  her  husband,  328;  induces 
Queen  Anne  to  favour  the  advancement 
of  George  VUliers,  332;  accidental  homi- 
cide by,  367,  and  note ;  presents  an  adflress 
to  the  king  from  parliament  for  declaring 
war  with  Spain,  372 ;  crowns  Charles  I.  at 
Westminster,  333;  refuses  to  license  Sib- 
thorn's  sermon  on  divine  right,  389;  his 
death,  422. 

Ahei'cromby,  General,  his  campaigu  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  in.  865,  8o6. 

Abercromby,  Sir  Ralph,  his  expedition  to 
Holland,  iv.  lU ;  his  cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 119 ;  his  expedition  to  Egypt ;  ef- 
fects landing  in  Aboukir  Bay ;  is  killed  at 
Alexandria,  123-125. 

Abercromby,  Mr.,  son  of  Sir  Ralph,  resigns 
office  of  Speaker ;  is  created  Lord  Dun- 
fermline, iv.  560. 

Aberdeen  sacked  by  Montrose,  ii.  547. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  becomes  premier,  iv.  664; 
his  amendment  on  motion  for  inquirmg 
into  education  at  Maynooth,  6o5,  666. 

Aberlemno,  battle  of,  i.  145. 

Aboukir,  naval  victory  of  Nelson  in  bay  of, 
iv.  107,  103 ;  victory  of  Bonaparte  over  the 
Tiu-ks  at,  112. 

Achaius,  King  of  Scots,  i.  142. 

Ackland,  Major,  iii.  575,  576. 

Acre,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  Crusa- 
ders ;  map  of  plain  and  bay  of;  view  of, 
i.  303-305;  their  quarrels  at,  307:  Edward  I. 
lands  at ;  his  mUitaiy  operations  and  nar- 
row escape  from  assassination  at ;  account 
of,  402,  and  note,  403;  besieged  by  Bona- 
parte, iv.  112 ;  bombarded  by  British  fleet, 
571,  576. 

Acton,  sheriff  of  London,  ssnt  to  the  Tower 
by  the  commons,  Ii.  406. 

Adams,  Samuel,  champion  of  American  in- 
dependence, iii.  511,  513,  527,  535. 

Adamson,  Archbishop,  ii.  602. 

Adder  stone,  or  Glain  Neidyr.  See  Glaiii 
Neklyi: 

Adtlington,  Mr.,  made  pi'emier  in  room  of 
Pitt,  iv.  121 ;  resigns  office,  208 ;  made 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  214 ;  supports  Home 
Tooke's  claim  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  415 ; 
his  biU  imposing  restrictions  on  dissenters 
lost,  420,  421. 

Addison,  Joseph,  appointed  secretary  to  the 
regency  on  death  of  Queen  Anne,  iii.  165 ; 
made  secretary  of  state  along  with  Earl 
Smiderland,  188;  his  incapacity  for  tlie 
office,  191;  hisliteraryproductions,  415, 422. 

Addle  Parliament,  the,  ii.  331. 

Adelaide,  queen  of  William  IV.,  iv.  481,  541. 

Adelais,  niece  of  King  Stephen,  i.  255. 

Adelais,  sister  of  King  Philip.    See  Ali2. 

Adelais,  or  Alice,  second  wife  of  Henry  I. 
See  Alice. 

Adelbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  i.  187. 

Adele,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
i.  127,  1-28. 

Adrian  IV.,  Pope,  i,  270. 

Adrian,  tutor  of  Charles  V. ,  elected  pope  on 
death  of  Leo  X.,  i.  761 ;  his  death  and  im- 
popularity  with  the  Romans,  769. 

Adrianople  surrendered  to  the  Russians ; 
treaty  of,  iv.  409-411. 


Adultery,  punishment  of,  among  the  Saxons, 
i.  172,  note. 

Advertisement,  modes  of,  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, iii.  386,  387 :  repeal  of  duty  on  new.s- 
paper,  iv.  671,  672. 

Aetius,  Roman  consul,  i.  45. 

Afghanistan,  expedition  to,  iv.  557,  563  ;  his- 
tory of  British  relations  with ;  expedition 
resolved  on  to  place  Shah  Sujah  on  the 
throne ;  disasters  and  mismanagement  of 
the  war;  its  successful  termination,  565- 
571,  573-575,  577-583 ;  portraits  of  Afghan 
chiefs,  581.     (See  Victoria.) 

Africa,  missionary  labours  in  South,  iv.  433 ; 
in  West,  434 ;  recent  explorations  in,  820, 
821. 

Agar,  Sir  Anthony,  repulses  detachment  of 
French  at  siege  of  Calais,  ii.  70. 

Agatha,  mother  of  Edgar  Atheling,  i.  186. 

Agincourt.     See  Azincouvt. 

Agi-a,  capture  of,  iv.  206. 

Agricola,  CuiEus  Julius,  succeeds  Julius 
Frontinus  as  general  in  Britain ;  clviUza- 
tion  introduced  by ;  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land; defeats  the  Caledonians  in  great 
battle  at  the  Grampians;  circumnavigation 
I  of  Britain  by  his  fleet ;  utmost  extent  of 
I  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  reached 
imder,  i.  33-36 ;  conquest  of  Ireland  medi- 
I      tated  by,  147. 

Agriculture,  flourishing  condition  of,  in  Scot- 
land, in  reign  of  David  I.,  i.  345,  note ;  pro- 
gress of,  after  the  conquest,  3ti8 ;  state  of, 
in  Scotland  in  fifteenth  century,  702 ;  state 
of,  in  England,  from  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  death  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  245,  246  ;  con- 
dition of,  in  first  half  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 622 ;  advance  of,  from  Revolution  to 
death  of  George  II.,  iii.  375,  376;  progress 
of,  in  latter  half  of  eighteenth  century,  iv. 
148 ;  recent  progress  of,  803,  804,  815,  816. 

Aidan,  a  monk  of  lona,  i.  153. 

"  AinsUes'  Supper,"  ii.  119,  and  note. 

Aislabie,  chancellor  of  exchequer,  iii.  205, 
206,  210. 

Aitken,  James,  executed  for  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  goods  and  shipping  in  various 
British  ports,  iii.  558-560. 

Aix-la-Chapelle.  treaty  of,  ii.  678 ;  treaty  of, 
in  1748,  iii.  323,  and  note;  congress  at,  in 
1818,  iv.  350. 

Akbar  Khan  repulses  the  British  at  Cabool ; 
concludes  treaty  with  them ;  causes 
treacherous  murder  of  Sir  W.  Macnaghten; 
English  ladies  delivered  over  as  hostages 
to,  iv.  574,  575 ;  is  defeated  at  JeUalabad 
by  General  Sale,  578 ;  his  treatment  of  his 
prisoners,  who  at  last  escape  from  his 
hands,  579-581. 

Akber,  Emperor  of  India,  iii.  673. 

Akenside,  Mark,  British  poet,  iv.  177. 

Aland  Islands,  attack  of  the  allied  fleets  on, 
iv.  736. 

Alban,  St.,  first  British  martyr,  i.  58. 

Albans,  St. ,  abbey  of,  i.  78,  and  note ;  view  of; 
first  battle  of,  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
615 ;  second  do.,  620;  town  of,  disfranchised 
for  bribery,  iv.  658,  659. 

Albany,  Duke  of,  bx-other  of  Robert  III.;  his 
unprincipled  character,  i.  540,  548;  intrigues 
to  protract  tlie  ciptivitv  of  his  nephew 
Jam 'is,  576;  see  also  p.  652,  653;  power  of 
his  family  crushed  by  James  I.,  654. 

Albany,  Duke  of,  brother  of  James  III. ;  his 
rebellion  and  negotiations  with  Edward 
IV.,  638 ;  his  hostiUties  with  the  king ;  his 
intrigues  with  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
657 ;  killed  in  France,  726. 

Albany,  Duke  of,  brother  of  James  IV.,  as- 
sumes office  of  regent  during  minority  of 
James  V.,  i.  763;  ojipositiou  to,  of  the 
queen -mother,  backed  by  Heniy  VIII., 
764, 765 ;  visits  France ;  commotions  during 


Albany,  Duke  of, — 
his  absence,  i.  765,  766' ;  returns  to  Scotland 
and  resumes  the  regency,  766 ;  friendly  re- 
ception of,  by  Margaret,  ih. ;  their  criminal 
intimacy,  it). ;  invades  England ;  concludes 
a  truce  with  Henry,  7<)7;  again  proceeds 
to  France,  ib. ;  serves  Francis  I.  in  Italian 
campaign,  770;  retm-ns  to  Scotland,  829; 
Ills  contests  with  tlie  queen  -  dowager's 
party,  ib. ;  returns  to  France,  ib. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of,  son  of  General  Monk, 
ii.  727. 

Albemarle,  Earl  of,  iii.  144,  147. 

Alberoni,  Cardinal,  prime  minister  of  Spain, 
iii.  187,  189 ;  his  able  and  energetic  charac- 
ter, 190-192;  his  connection  with  plot 
again.st  Duke  of  Orleans,  194,  195;  expe- 
dition devised  by,  for  the  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain, 195-197 ;  is  dismissed  from  court  and 
banished  from  Spain,  200,  201,  and  note. 

Albert,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
announced  as  the  intended  husband  of  the 
queen,  iv.  562;  portrait  of;  settlement  of 
provision  on  ;  married  to  Queen  Victoria, 
563;  the  Great  Exhibition  originated  by, 
798. 

Albert  Edward,  Pi-ince  of  Wales,  birth  of, 
iv.  573. 

Albigenses,  arrival  of  band  of,  in  England 
in  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  cruel  treatment  of, 
i.  357,  358 ;  crusades  against  the,  337,  497. 

Albin,  Scottish  territory  of,  i.  339. 

Albret,  Sire  d',  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Ann? 
of  Brittany,  i.  717,  718 :  attempts  to  carry 
her  off  by  force,  720. 
i  Albuera,  battle  of,  iv.  280,  and  note. 

Alcazar,  battle  of,  ii.  159. 

Alchfreda,  daughter  of  Oswy,  i.  75. 

Alcluyd,  capital  of  Sfcrathclyde,  i.  143. 

Alcuin,  Abbot,  number  of  his  slaves,  i.  162. 

Aldeam,  battle  of,  ii.  548. 

Aldhelm,  his  literary  labours,  i.  175,  176. 
I  Aldred.  Archbishop  of  York,  i.  131,  179-181, 
184,  350. 

Alen^on,  Duke  of,  killed  at  Azuicourt,  i 
562. 

Aleni^'on,  Duke  of,  connected  with  conspi- 
racy to  mm'der  Henry  III. ;  joins  King  oi 
Navarre ;  becomes  Duke  of  Anjou,  ii.  157. 

Alexander  III.,  Pope,  i.  132,  255,  260,  262, 
267,  347. 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  i.  233-241. 

Alexander  I.,  Kmg  of  Scotland;  his'  reign 
and  character,  i.  343. 

Alexander  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  i.  336 ; 
marries  sister  of  Henry  III.;  adjustment 
of  claims  between,  and  Henry;  subse- 
quent events  of  his  reign ;  his  death  and 
benefactions  to  the  church,  411,  412. 

Alexander  III.  ascends  throne  of  Scot- 
land, i.  412;  commotions  dm-ing  his  min- 
ority, ib.,  413;  marries  daughter  of  Henry 
III.,  413;  refuses  to  do  homage  to  his 
father-in-law  for  Scotland,  ib. ;  struggles  of 
the  Comyn  and  English  parties  during  his 
minority,  ib. ;  visits  England  with  his  queen, 
ib. ;  renels  invasion  of  Haoo,  King  of  Nor- 
way. 414,  415;  his  domestic  calamities  and 
tragical  end,  415;  confusions  consequent 
on  his  death,  ib.,  and  note,  416. 

Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Atexander  III.,  i. 
415. 

Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  Span- 
ish general  in  Low  Comitries.  ii.  158,  164 ; 
takes  part  in  Spanish  expedition  against 
England,  182,  184,  186. 

Alexantler,  Emperor  of  Russia,  successor 
to  Paul,  iv.  123;  takes  the  field  against 
France,  234,  237,  246 ;  concludes  treaty  at 
Tilsit  with  Bonaparte,  ib.,  247;  his  con- 
ference with  Bonaparte  at  Erfurt,  258; 
rupture  between,  and  Bonaparte,  281 ; 
ti'eaty  between,  and  Bernadotte,  295;  ail- 
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Alexander,  Emperor, — 
vances  into  Prussia  against  Bonaparte ; 
forms  alliance  with  Prussia,  Britain,  and 
Austria,  iv.  301-303;  enters  Paris,  311;  Holy 
Alliance  suggested  by,  342. 

Alexander  II.  succeeds  his  father  Nicholas 
as  Emperor  of  Russia ;  his  pacific  disposi- 
tions, iv.  721,  739. 
Alexandria,    Bonaparte   lands   at,   iv.   106; 

view  of,  124 ;  battle  of,  125. 
Alexandria,  U.S.,  surrender  of,  iv.  333. 
Alfere,  Eolderman  of  Mercia,  i.  103,  104. 
Alford,  victory  of  Montrose  at,  ii.  548. 
Alfred  the  Great,  son  of  Ethelwulf,  accom- 
panies his  father  to  Rome,  i.  81 ;  assists 
his  brother  Ethelred  against  the  Danes, 
82 ;  succeeds  to  the  crown,  ih. ;  engage- 
ment of  his  army  with  the  Danes  at  WU- 
ton,  85 ;  first  idea  of  an  EngUsh  navy  con- 
ceived by,  ib. ;  defeat.s  Danes  in  naval  en- 
gagement and  concludes  treaty  with  them, 
ib. ;  nearly  falls  a  victim  to  their  treachery, 
86;  invests  Exeter,  ib.;  mans  his  navy 
with  Friesland  pirates,  ib.;  is  obliged  to 
retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  ib.,  87;  is 
reduced  to  great  straits,  87 ;  story  of,  and 
the  pe.asant's  wife,  ib.;  in  the  disguise  of  a 
minstrel  gains  a  knowledge  of  the  Danish 
army,  ib.;  defeats  them  at  Ethandune, 
ib.;  concludes  treaty  with  Guthrun,  the 
Danish  general,  and  surrenders  eastern 
part  of  England  to  the  Danes,  88,  and 
notes;  acts  as  sponsor  for  Guthrun,  88; 
invites  the  monk  Asser  to  court,  89;  is 
again  harassed  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes;  gains  decisive  victory  over  them 
before  Rochester,  ib.;  again  encounters 
an  invasion  of  the  Danes,  90 ;  his  contests 
with  them  under  their  general  Hasting, 
who  is  at  last  compelled  to  ijuit  Eng- 
land, ib.,  93;  his  desultory  warfare  with 
them  after  the  dejiarture  of  Ha-sting, 
93;  his  alleged  severity  to  .some  Danish 
prisoners,  ib.,  94 ;  personal  history  of ;  his 
youth  and  education ;  story  of,  and  his 
mother  Osburga;  his  diligence  and  pro- 
ficiency in  study,  and  lat)ours  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature ;  his  economy  and 
division  of  time ;  his  ingenuity  in  invon- 
ti(m;  his  love  of  tiold-si)orts;  tr.ivellor.> 
sent  out  by,  over  the  world  to  gain  infor- 
mation on  foreign  countries;  his  labours 
for  the  promotion  of  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  his  peoi)le;  his  public  works, 
revision  of  the  laws  ami  .system  of  police ; 
his  severity  to  corrupt  jmlges ;  his  suffer- 
ings from  ill  health,  and  (t.-ath ;  general  ] 
reHections  on  his  character,  ',•4-97,  and 
notes;  his  literary  laboui-s.  174,  176. 

AlfrtKl,  son  of  Ethelred.  i.  Ill,  114,  115. 

Alfric,  son  of  Alfero,  the  Mercian,  i.  105-107. 

Algar,  Earl  of  ICast  Anglia;  his  i>ower  and 
influence;  i.  125. 

Algiers,  outrages  of  the  pirates  of.  In  reign 
of  James  I.,  ii.  35S;  cxiiedition  against, 
under  Lonl  Exmoutli ;  bomlxirdment  of; 
aubmis.sion  of,  iv.  314-347;  threatenetl  re- 
newal of  hostilities  witli,  374 ;  taken  jws- 
•session  of  by  Erance.  483. 

Algitha,  (lueen  of  HaroM.  i.  133. 

.Vli  Venly  Khan,  NalH)b  of  Bengal,  iii.  683. 

Alicante,  British  detachment  shut  up  in,  iv. 
287,  289. 

Alice  or  Adelais,  second  wife  of  Henry  I.,  i. 
228,  240. 

Alice,  half  sister  of  Prince  Arthur,  i.  327. 

Alien  Hill,  ri'newed  in  1824,  iv.  3/3. 

Aliwal,  battle  of,  iv.  607,  608. 

Aliz  or  Adelais,  Princess  of  France,  alBan- 
ce<l  to  Richard  I.,  i,  28ti;  Richard  refuses 
to  marry  her,  301,  ami  note;  is  offeretl  in 
marriage  to  Prince  John,  315. 

AUahaKvl,  outbreak  at,  iv.  753. 

Allan,  son  of  Duke  of  Krittiiny,  i.  133 ;  sup- 
posed t<>  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
Stuart  family,  ib.,  iiolr. 

jVllan,  Sir  William,  distinguished  painter, 
iv.  476. 

AUectns  succeeds  Carausius  as  Emperor  of 
Britain,  i.  40. 

Allen  shot  in  the  'Wilkes'  riots,  iii.  459,  462, 
470. 

Allen  Ethan,  American  commander,  iii. 
52<t,  530,  531. 

Alloa,  (Jueen  Mary's  journeys  to,  ii.  113. 

Alma,  Ru.ssian  army  encamp  on  the ;  march 
of  the  allied  forces  towards,  iv.  700 ;  battle 
of  the,  7ul~705 ;  sketch  to  illustrate  battle, 
702. 

Almanara,  battle  of,  iii.  135. 

Almanza,  bjittle  of.  iii.  114,  and  vote.  115. 

Almmlover,  Spanisli  minister,  iii.  606. 

Alphege,  Archbishop  of  Canterlnu-y,  i.  108, 

and  note,  109. 
Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  1.  282,  391,  302. 
Alphonso.  elilejst  sum  of  I'ilward  1.,  i.  410. 
Alpin,  Scottish  king.  i.  142. 
Alsatia,  refuge  of  Ixindou  outlaws,  in  an- 
cient times,  ii.  6'24,  632. 
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Altar,  Druidical,  i.  49,  53,  note. 
Althorpe,   Lord,  his  act  for  prevention  of 
corrupt  practices  at  elections,  iv.  387,  388 ; 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under 
Earl  Grey,  482 ;  his  reply  to  Sir  R.  Vyvyan 
regarding  reform  bill,  486 ;  carries  question 
on  Irish  church  against  Mr.  Ward,  510; 
portrait  of,  515;  his  motion  for  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes.  516;  his  act  for  amend- 
ment of  the  poor  laws,  516-519;  becomes 
Earl  Spencer.  521. 
Alva,   Duke  of,  i.  742;  commands  PhUip's 
forces  in  Italy  against  the  pope,  ii.  67,  68 ; 
acts    as     Spanish    commander    in     Low 
Countries,  136,  137 ;  his  quarrel  with  Queen 
Ehzaljeth,  140,   141;  stirs  up  the  English 
Catholics  to  insurrection,   142;  his  corre- 
spondenc3  with  Queen  of  Scots,  148 ;  reports 
of  his  invading  England,  150 ;  recalled  from 
his  government  of  the  Netherlands,  157. 
Alvear,  Captain,  iv.  210. 
Alverca,  success  of  the  Miguelites  at,  iv.  508. 
Alvinzi,  Marshal,  iv.  90,  91,  96. 
Alwyn,  Eolderman,  of  East  Anglia,  i.  103. 
Amboise,  view  of  chateau  of,  i.  628. 
Amboor,  battle  of,  iii.  715,  716. 
Amlx)yna,  massacre  of,  ii  373,  374,  and  note, 

673,  674. 
Amelia,  Princess,  daughter  of  George  III.; 

her  death,  iv.  278. 
America,  North,  first  colonization  of,  by  the 
English,  ii.  243;  emigration  of  thel^lritans 
to,  417,  426,  611-613 ;  history  of  the  Puritan 
colonies  in,  760  762,    764;   government  of 
British  colonies  in,  iii.  325,  iiote ;  project  of 
Pitt  for  carrjing  on  war  in,  347 ;  successes 
of  the  British  in,  again.st  the   French,  349, 
351  354;   British  colonization   of,  in  first 
half  of  eighteenth  centiu^,  383  ;  cession  of 
territories  in,  by  France  to   Britain;  ten- 
dencies of  this  circumstance  to  stimulate 
the  colonies  ti5  revolt,  434,  and  note;  recent 
exiilorations  in.  iv.  821.      (For  history  of 
the  American  War,  !^»e  Geonie  III.) 
America,  South,  disturbe.l  state  of,  iv.  509. 
.iVinherst,  Lor.l,  iii.  584. 
Amicia,  mother  of  Simon  deMontfort,  i.  393. 
Amiens,  peace  of,  iv.  126,  183-187. 
Arnmianu.s,  Marcellinua,  his  accoimt  of  the 

Drui.U.  i.  49,  50,  55. 
Amstonlam  submits  to  Duke  of  Bnmswick, 

iii.  74',>. 
.■Vmu-scnunts.     See  S/uyrts. 
Anabapti.sts  persecuted  by  Henry  VIII.,  i. 
796,  813 ;  eleven  sentenced  to  the  flames 
under  Eli/alieth,  ii.  '227;  spread  of  their 
princijilos  in  Englaml,  6o8. 
"Ancients,  coiuicil  of,"  iv.  81-84. 
^\jicnun  M(X)r.  b;ittle  of.  i   840. 
Androade  <ir  Androilswold,  forest  of,  i.  70. 
Andre,  Major  .lohn,  conducts  plot  with  Ar- 
nold f<ir  delivery    of   West  Point  to  the 
Briti-sh;  is  taken  prisoner  and  hiingedby 
Washiiigt<in  as  a  spy,  iii.  ('i24~626,  and  nulis. 
Anilrews,  St,  question    reganling  right  of 
election  to  see  of,  i.   347;  bunied  by  the 
English.  427;  bi.shopric  of,  672;  erected  into 
an  archbislioprio,  673,  674 ;  university  of, 
foun.l.<l   by   Bishop    Wanllaw,   705,   706; 
assassination  of  Canlinal  Beaton  at,  844; 
castle  of,   surrenders   to    Regent   Arrau ; 
view  of  remains  of  castle,  ii.  f,  8. 
Anglen,  Holstein,  the  seat  of  the  Angles,  i. 
67;  Suffolk  and   Norfolk  colonized  from, 
in  sixth  century,  70. 
Angles,  the,  a  tribe  of  Saxons,  i.  67 ;  found 
kingdoms  of  Bemicia,  Deira,  East  iVugUa, 
and  Mercia,   70,   71,   and  note,   75.      (See 
Saj^ons.) 
Anglesi'y,  or  Mona,  isl.and  of,  i.  17.  31 ;  sub- 
dued liy  Paulinus  Suetonius,  30,  31 ;  sacred 
groves  on,  cut  down.  31 ;  reiiossessed  by  the 
Brit<ins.  and  reconquered  by  Agricola,  32; 
the  hea"l-<iuartfrs  of  British  Dniiilisni,  56; 
annexed  by  F^lwin  t'l  Xorthuml  ri.a,  74. 
Angksey,  Marquis  of,  his  a«lvice  to  the  Irish 

Catholics,  iv.  399. 
Anglo-Saxons.     See  So.rons  and  A  n{iles. 
Angria,  a  family  of  Indian  pirates,  iii.  6S7. 
Anguiuum.  the.  or  serpent's  egg,  i.  53,  54. 
Ansnis.  Arcbilvild  Douglas.  ^Jlrl of,  sumametl 

"BeU-tbe-Cat,  •  i.  638,  657,  747. 
Angus,  Eivrl  of,  marries  CJueen  Margaret,  1. 
763;  p,arty  heivled  by,  and  his  wife.  Hi.,  7i'A; 
quarrel  tetween.  and  Margartit,  764;  his 
ambitious  i<rojc^cts,  765.  766;  negotiations 
of  Henrj-  VUI.  with,  766,  829.  830;  gains 
possession  of  the  young  king  and  the  royal 
authority,  830 ;  is  comi>elleil  t<i  retn>at  to 
Englaml.  ib. ;  joins  Henry  VIII. 'sinvailing 
army.  832 ;  support.s  him  in  his  projects 
against  the  inilt-iiendence  of  Scotland,  after 
the  death  of  J;imes  V.,  833-836 ;  isaccu-seil 
by  Cardinal  Beaton  of  treason,  837 ;  aKan- 
dons  Henry  and  joins  the  car<linal.  839; 
takes  i>art  in  the  defeat  of  the  English  at 
Ancnim  Moor,  840 ;  renews  his  cnrrespcnd- 
ence  with  EnglantL  841,  842;  again  joins 
the  patriotic  party,  842. 
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Anjou,  Duke  of,  reported  as  a  suitor  of 
Queen  of  Scots,  Li.  147 ;  his  matrimonial 
negotiations  with  Elizabeth,  ib.,  and  note, 
158,  159. 

Anlaf,  or  Olave,  Danish  prince,  i.  98,  99. 

Anne  of  Bohemia,  queen  of  Richard  II.,  i. 
487,  490,  ii.  353. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Earl  Warwick,  married  to 
Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster,  1.  628,  629; 
afterwards  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 634;  crowiied  with  Richard  at 
Westminster,  645;  her  illness  and  death, 
648,  649;  suspicions  of  Richard  having 
poisoned  her,  649. 

Aine  Boleyn.     See  Boleyn. 

Anne,  Princess  of  Brittany,  rival  claims  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  others  for  her 
hand,  i.  717-720;  is  married  by  proxy  to 
Maximilian,  721;  is  compelled  to  marry 
Charles  VIII.  of  France.  721,  722;  married 
to  Louis  XII.  after  death  of  Charles,  734. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  the  fom-th  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.;  her  arrival  in  England,  i.  817,  818; 
Henry  finds  a  pretext  for  discarding  her, 
and  having  his  marriage  dissolved,  818, 
819;  attends  coronation  of  Queen  Mary, 
ii.  49 ;  dies  at  Chelsea,  68. 

Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I.;  htr 
frivolous  character,  ii.  315;  her  dislike  of 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  332;  ineffectually 
intercedes  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  346; 
her  death,  353. 

Anue.  Queen,  second  daughter  of  James  II.; 
is  nianied  when  princess  to  I'rince  George 
of  Denmark,  ii.  71",  718;  her  letters  to  her 
sii-ter  Mary  in  Holland,  738,  740 ;  abandons 
herfatherat  the  Revolution,  745 ;  her  right 
to  the  succe.=sion  recognized,  iii.  3;  quarrels 
with  her  sister  Marj",  10  ;  takes  part  with 
MarllK>rougli,  19;  corres-pondence between, 
and  her  father  Janus,  20.  and  note;  recon- 
ciliation iK'tween.  and  Wilham  III.,  31, 
32;  confides  the  education  of  her  son  to 
Marlborough  and  Bishop  Burnet,  51;  suc- 
ceeds William  HI.;  her  predilections  for 
the  High  Church  and  Torj'  party,  who  arc 
apiK>intod  to  the  chief  offices  in  state,  82 - 
84 ;  embassy  of  MarllKir<nigh  to  Holland  ; 
war  declared  by  the  allits  with  France; 
MarIl'orfUgh'scamiiHi;;n  in  I.,<iw  Countries, 
84,  85;  naval  exindition  against  Spain; 
meeting  of  parliament ;  iu-icemkiicy  of  the 
Tories;  tlie  "Occa.sional  Conformity  BiU;" 
Marllwrough  create<l  a  duke ;  Aune  ob- 
tains a  fixed  revenue  for  her  hiLsliand  from 
parhiiment ;  qnaml  lietweenthe  commons 
and  the  h^nls  ;  prorogation  of  j  arhameut ; 
Aime  revives  the  ceremony  of  touching 
for  the  kings' -evil,  85-87 ;  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  King  of  Portugal  abumlon  alli- 
ance with  France  :  assistance  sent  by  Eng- 
land to  the  insurgent  l*rotestaiits  in  tie 
Cevennes ;  successes  of  the  French  in  Ger- 
many, 87,  88;  Marllx)rougli's  second  cam- 
paigii  in  the  Low  Cotmtiies;  visit  of  the 
Archduke  Charies  to  Englantl,  88,  86; 
meeting  of  ]  arliament ;  the  "Occasional 
Cunfonnity  Bill"  rejected  by  the  lords; 
Jacobite  plots;  revelations  of  Eraser  of 
Lovat  and  others,  89-91 ;  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits  of  benefices  remitted  by  the 
queen  in  favour  of  the  church  ;  changes  in 
the  ministrj-.  91,  92;  jirogre.'^s  of  the  war 
on  the  Continent;  M  aril  Kirougli's  campaign 
in  Geruiiuiy :  battle  nf  .Sliellenlierg,  92— 
97;  prigrt.ss  of  MaiHiorouglis  camiiaigu; 
battle  of  Blenheim,  97-102;  expedition  to 
Portugal  to  assist  the  Archduke  Charles  in 
his  invasion  of  Spain  ;  Gibraltar  taken  by 
Sir  George  Rooke,  102-104  ;  iUscu.ssions  in 
parliament ;  Woo<lstock  granted  to  Marl- 
borough ;  parliament  disfolved,  104,  U'5; 
Marlliorough  returns  to  the  Continent ; 
campaign  of  the  aniiy  in  Sjtain  under  Earl 
Pet<  rlKiripUgh,  105.  106;  meeting  of  new 
parliament;  ascendency  of  the  Whigs; 
proiHJsal  on  the  part  of  the  Tories  to  invite 
over  the  Electress  Sojihia  to  England ; 
aversion  of  Anne  to  the  electress  and  her 
son  George;  council  of  regency  appointed 
in  the  event  of  the  quei  ns  ikath  ;  vote  re- 

fanling  the  condition  of  the  church,  106, 
07;  campaign  of  Marllornugh  in  the 
Netherlands;  Kittle  of  Ramillies;  siege  of 
Turin  relieve<l  by  I>ince  Eugene;  distress 
of  tlie  jK'ople  of  France.  107,  108.  and  tiorc  ; 
campaign  of  Peterlxirough  and  (ialway  in 
Si>ain.  108  109:  union  of  England  ai.il 
Scotlaml  109-113;  changes  in  the  minis- 
tr>-,  113;  victories  of  CbarUs  XII.  of 
Swe<l<n.  and  inteniew  K'twecn  him  and 
SlarlKinnigh ;  progress  of  the  Spanish  war; 
the  allies  defeatt>d  by  IVrM  ick  at  Almanza: 
siege  of  Toulon  raised;  further  incidents 
of  the  war,  114, 115;  Jacobito  plots  in  Scot- 
land. 115,  116:  proceeilinps  in  pnrliament, 
116,  117  ;  riserf  Mrs.  Ma.sbani  in  the  favour 
of  the  queen ;  di.<niay  of  the  .Marltviroughs 
and  decline  of  their  influence ;  death  of 
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Anne,  Qiieen, — 
Prince  George,  the  queen's  husband  ;  min- 
isterial changes,  iii.  117-119 ;  attempt  of 
pretemler  to  ett'ect  a  landing  in  Scotland, 
119,  120;  attempted  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, 120,  121 ;  campaign  of  Marlborough 
and  Eiigsne  in  Low  Countries,  121,  122 ; 
successes  of  the  English  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  the  Spanish  main,  122;  ap- 
parent ascendency  of  the  Whigs ;  altercar 
tious  between  the  queen  and  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ;  indignation  of  Anne  at  pre- 
tended design  of  the  Wliigs  to  bring  over 
Prince  George,  ib.,  123;  proceedings  in 
parliament ;  secret  machination  of  the 
queen  against  the  Whigs  in  concert  with 
Mrs.  Mashara  and  Secretary  Harley;  as- 
similation of  the  law  of  treason  in  England 
and  Scotland :  intrigues  of  the  Scotch  Ja- 
cobites with  France,  123-125 ;  Louis  XIV. 
is  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  opens  con- 
ferences, first  with  the  Dutch  government, 
and  afterwards  with  the  other  allied  powers 
at  the  Hague ;  rejects  the  demands  of  the 
allies ;  recommencement  of  hostilities ; 
victory  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  at 
Malplaquet,  12S-128;  impeachment  and 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  for  sermon  preached 
at  St.  Paul's;  ferment  thereby  occasioned 
and  suspected  sympathy  of  the  queen  with 
Sacheverell,  129-133 ;  return  of  the  Tories 
to  power,  134,  and  yiote ;  renewed  offers  of 
peace  by  Louis  XIV.  rejected  by  the  allies; 
campaign  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  on 
French  frontier;  successes  of  General  Stan- 
hope in  Spain ;  the  cause  of  Philip  again 
in  the  ascendant,  135,  136;  party  contests 
at  home ;  attempt  on  life  of  Harley ;  pro- 
rogation of  parliament,  136-138 ;  last  cam- 
paign of  Marlborough ;  negotiations  opened 
by  the  Tory  party  with  France  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace ;  disastrous  expedition 
of  HiU  to  Canada,  133-140  ;  proceedings  in 
parliament ;  impeachment  and  disgrace  of 
Marlborough,  140-142;  visit  of  Prmce 
Eugene  to  England;  altercation  between 
England  and  her  Dutch  aUies ;  opening  of 
peace  negotiations  at  Utrecht ;  continua- 
tion of  warlike  ojierations ;  disgraceful 
conduct  of  Queen  Anne's  ministers;  in- 
dignation of  Eugene  and  the  Imperialists, 
who  continue  to  prosecute  the  war,  142- 
147;  negotiations  at  Paris  and  Madrid; 
fatal  duel  between  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Lord  Mohun ;  peace  of  Utrecht,  143-152 ; 
discussions  in  parliament ;  changes  in  the 
cabinet;  hostile  feeling  between  English 
court  and  Hanover ;  Whig  and  Tory  sti-ug- 
gles,  152-154 ;  the  Catalans  reduced  to  sub- 
mission ;  conferences  at  Rastalt  and  Ba- 
den ;  failing  health  of  Anne ;  Jacobite  in- 
trigues of  the  Tory  ministry,  154-156 ;  new 
parliament  assembled  ;  debate  on  the  Han- 
overian succession ;  aLkb-ess  to  the  queen ; 
unsuccessful  project  of  the  Whigs  for 
bringing  over  the  electoral  Prince  of  Han- 
over ;  Anne's  letter  to  his  father ;  continued 
intrigues  of  the  Jacobites  and  counterplots 
of  the  Whigs,  K6-160 ;  impudent  attempt 
to  enlist  men  in  England  for  the  service  of 
the  Pretender ;  the  "Schism  Act,"  160-162; 
Oxford  dismissed  from  office  ;  brief  victory 
of  Bolingbroke ;  the  queen  seized  with 
apoplexy ;  discomfiture  of  BoUngbroke  and 
his  party;  Whig  ministry  constituted; 
death  of  Queen  Anne;  proclamation  of 
George  I.,  162-164;  portrait  of  Queen 
Anne,  83. 

iume.  Czarina  of  Russia,  iii.  225,  226,  242. 

Anne,  daughter  of  George  II.  ;  married  to 
Prince  of  Orange,  iii.  225,  235. 

Amiebaut,  French  admiral,  i.  840,  841. 

Annesley,  Arthur,  ii.  655. 

Anselm,  Archbishop  of  CanterbiUTf,  i.  219- 
222 ;  his  rupture  with  William  Rufus,  352- 
354;  recalled  from  banishment  by  Henry 
I.,  354;  his  zeal  in  enforcing  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  ib.\  his  death  and  character, 
ib.,  355,  364. 

Anson,  Commodore,  exploits  of,  iii.  265,  321. 

Anson,  General,  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  iv.  752. 

Anthemius,  Roman  emperor,  i.  71. 

Anthony,  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  i.  626. 

Anti-corn-law  League,  labours  of  the,  iv.  597, 
598. 

Antonio,  Don,  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  ii.  188. 

Antrim,  Earl  of,  Charles  I.'s  secret  instnic- 
tions  to,  regarding  the  Irish  army,  ii.  491, 
492 :  his  plot  with  Montrose,  533. 

Antwerp,  great  traffic  between,  and  Eng- 
land, in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  242. 

Anunderauz,  Hindoo  chief,  iii.  698. 

Aotlhus  v..  King  of  Ireland,  i.  147. 

"Apocrypha  Controversy,"  the,  iv.  429. 

Apostolical  succession,  doctrine  of,  iv.777,778. 

"Apo.stolic  Catholic  Church,"  the,  founded 
by  Edward  Irving,  iv.  779-781. 
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Apraxin,  General,  iii.  347. 

Aquitaine,  Duchy  of,  i.  3'28;  Duke  of,  title 
of  the  English  kings  as  vassals  of  the 
French  crown,  420,  421 ;  finally  wrested 
from  the  English,  608 ;  its  attachment  to 
the  English,  and  aversion  to  the  French 
rule,  614,  note.  (See  also  Gaitnnc  and  Poic- 
toil.) 

Arabella  Stuart,  Lady.    See  Stuart. 

Aracan,  cession  of,  to  Britain,  iv.  3S4. 

Arberg,  General,  iii.  707. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  iii.  631. 

Archers,  execution  done  by  the  English  at 
Azincourt,  i.  561,  562. 

Aichery,  adroitness  of  Danes  in ;  neglect  of, 
by  the  Saxons,  i.  83,  84 ;  practice  of,  in  thir- 
teenth and  foiu-teenth  centuries,  508 ;  Eng- 
Ush,  history  of,  679-682,  692;  ii.  782 ;  prac- 
tice of,  in  Scotland,  i.  703,  704. 

jVrches,  Chiu-ch  of  St.  Mary  of  the,  i.  319, 
and  note. 

Archigallo,  King  of  Britain,  i.  4,  5. 

Arcliitecture,  ecclesiastical,  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, i.  162-164 ;  domestic,  164,  165  ; 
Norman  ecclesiastical,  368-372 ;  domestic, 
372,  373 ;  castellated,  373,  374 ;  domestic,  in 
England  in  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, 504;  English  ecclesiastical,  in  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  520-524 ; 
castle,  of  same  period,  524,  525;  English 
ecclesiastical,  in  fifteenth  century,  697-701; 
English  domestic,  from  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  death  of  Ehzabeth,  ii.  246-260, 
and  note ;  progress  of,  from  1760  to  1802, 
iv.  162,  163 ;  from  1802  to  1830,  472 ;  from 
1830  to  the  present  day,  836,  837. 

Arcole,  bxttle  of  bridge  of,  iv.  91. 

Arcon,  the  Chevalier  d',  French  engineer  at 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  iii.  649-(i52. 

Arcot,  town  of,  iii.  682,  683,  705.     (See  India.) 

Arctic  Regions.    See  Polar  Regions. 

Aremberg,  Prince  d',  Coimt  of  Lamarck,  iii. 
809. 

Argaum,  battle  of,  iv.  204. 

Argyle,  an  independent  principality  in  early 
times,  i.  346. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  leader  of  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters, ii.  454,  455;  unsuccessful  plot  of 
Charles  I.  and  Montrose  to  ruin,  and  Mar- 
quis of  Hamilton,  489-491  ;  commands  the 
Covenanting  forces  against  Montrose ;  his 
narrow  escape  at  Invei-ary  ;  his  territories 
ravaged  by  Montrose,  547,  548 ;  sent  with 
Lanark  and  Loudon  to  treat  with  Charles 
at  Newcastle,  55j-558  ;  opposes  the  inva- 
sion of  England  for  the  re-instatement  of 
Charles;  entertains  Cromwell  at  Edin- 
biu-gh,  567,  568 ;  judicial  murder  of,  at  the 
Restoration,  661,  662. 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  Covenanting 
leader,  ii.  661,  662 ;  proceeiliugs  against,  at 
instance  of  Duke  of  York  ;  is  sentenced  to 
deatli,  but  escapes  to  Holland,  705 ;  his 
expedition  to  Scotland  from  Holland;  is 
taken  prisoner  and  beheaded ;  severities 
towards  his  followers  and  relations,  724- 
726,  and  note.f. 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  commander-in-chief  against 
Jacobite  rebels  m  1715,  iii.  172,  174,  176, 
177,  179-181 ;  takes  part  in  opposition  to 
Walpole,  240. 

Arianism,  prevalence  of,  in  Britain  in  fourth 
century,  i.  58. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Richard,  inventor  of  the 
spinnmg-jenny ;  portrait  of,  iv.  145,  146. 

Aries,  kingdom  of,  i.  317. 

Araiada,  tlie  Spanish,  expedition  and  fate 
of,  ii.  182-187  ;  England  enabled  to  resist, 
by  her  naval  and  mercantile  resources, 
243,  244. 

Armagnac,  Bernard,  Coimt  of,  leader  of  the 
Orleanists  in  France,  i.  549,  560,  555,  556, 
565,  566,  5J8-570. 

Armagnacs  and  Bourgiugnons,  rival  factions 
of,  in  France,  i.  549-551,  555,  556,  564-578. 

Arminianism,  prevalence  of,  among  the  high 
church  party,  ii.  399,  note.  405,  406,  613. 

Armorica  or  Brittany,  i.  14,  45;  retreat  of 
British  nobility  to,  71,  72;  Celtic  princes 
of,  take  refuge  at  court  of  Athelstane,  98 ; 
cession  of,  demanded  by  Duke  Conan  from 
WiUiam  of  Normandy.  132,  133. 

Armour  in  time  of  Stephen,  i.  237  ;  devices 
on,  374,  375 ;  specimens  of,  in  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  508,  509;  in  fifteenth  century,  679; 
worn  imder  the  Tudors,  ii.  2ES,  259. 

Arms,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  9,  10, 
25-27,  61,  62;  Saxon,  68;  Danish.  83. 

Armstrong,  Archy,  coiurt  fool,  ii.  365. 

Army,  improved  organization  of  the,  effected 
by  Windham,  iv.  226. 

Arnaud,  Marshal  St.,  French  commander- 
in-chief,  iv.  692,  699,  700;  commands  at 
battle  of  the  Alma,  701-704  ;  dies  on  mai-ch 
from  Alma  to  Sebastopol.  705. 

Arnee,  battle  of,  iii.  683,  736. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  arrives  at  Lake  Champlain 
to  co-operate  with  Ethan  Allen  ;  captures 
a  British  sloop  of  war,  iii.  530 ;  his  adven- 
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Arnold,  Benedict, — 
turous  march  from  Cambridge  to  the  St. 
Lawrence ;  makes  an  unsiu  ccssful  attempt 
on  CJuebuc;  is  joined  Ipy  Montgomery  and 
again  advances  upon  Quebec,  where  he  is 
severely  wounded,  iii.  531-634;  obliged  to 
retreat  from  Canada,  541 ;  prowess  dis- 
played by,  on  Lake  Champlain,  656 ;  en- 
gages the  Britisli  at  IMdgtfit-ld,  564;  ad- 
vances to  relief  of  Furt  Stanwix,  574;  his 
prowess  at  Stillwater.  (7..;  is  w<junde(l,  576; 
his  plot  for  betraying  West  I'oint  to  Gene- 
ral Clinton ;  his  negotiations  with  Andre  ; 
takes  to  flight  on  learning  the  seizure  of 
the  latter ;  his  letter  to  Washington  on 
Ijehalf  of  Andre ;  is  made  a  major-general 
in  royal  army,  623-627;  his  expedition 
against  Virginia,  tj30,  631;  ravages  Con- 
necticut, 635  ;  portrait  of,  624. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  insurrection  headed  by, 
against  Regent  Albany,  i.  7(5;  his  pro- 
ceedings as  a  member  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency, ib.,  766;  co-operates  with  the  queen- 
dowager  in  her  intrigues,  829 ;  quaiTels 
with  her,  830 ;  assists  the  young  king  in 
asserting  his  authority,  ih.;  on  the  death 
of  James  wrests  the  regency  from  Cardi- 
nal Beaton,  833 ;  imprisons  the  cardinal, 
834 ;  his  negotiations  with  Henry  VXII.  ib., 
836;  reconciles  himself  with  CartUnal 
Beaton's  party;  fortunes  of  his  arms 
against  the  English,  838-840 ;  renewal  of 
war  )x:tween,  and  England,  during  min- 
ority of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  6-8;  is  defeated  by 
Somerset  at  Pinkie,  8-12 ;  resigns  the  go- 
vernment of  Scotland  to  Mary  of  Guise; 
his  French  title  of  Duke  of  Chatellerault, 
71,  and  note ;  joins  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, 82;  Cecil's  letter  to,  83;  Ms  Pro- 
testant zeal,  85,  86;  selfish  character  of. 
88 ;  joins  Moray  and  others  in  opposing 
Queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Dai-nley,  102. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  son  of  Duke  of  C'hatelle- 
raidt,  ii.  84,  87,  98. 

Arran,  James  Stuart,  Farl  of,  an  unworthy 
favourite  of  James  VI.,  ii.  160,  101,  600, 
601. 

Arras,  congress  of,  in  1435,  i.  C02,  603. 

Arroyo  Molinos,  battle  of,  iv.  281. 

Art,  progress  of,  in  reign  of  Charles  I.,  ii. 
645,  646 ;  history  of  British,  from  the  Res- 
toration to  the  Revolution,  786,  787  ;  from 
Revolution  to  death  of  George  II.,  iii.  411 
413 ;  from  1760  to  1£02,  iv.  162-168 ;  fron> 
1802  to  1830,  472-478 ;  from  1830  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  829-838. 

Art-Unions,  history  of,  in  Britain,  iv.  834,  835. 

Artaveldt,  James  van,  governor  of  Flanders, 
i.  458,  459 ;  is  murdered,  463,  464. 

Artaveldt,  Philip  van,  history  of,  i.  4S8. 

Arthur,  King,  question  as  to  the  reality  of 
his  existence  ;  hypothesis  as  to  l;is  having 
been  a  Druidical  divinity,  i  72,  and  note. 

Arthur,  Prince,  nephew  of  Richard  I., 
named  his  uncle's  heir,  i.  SCO,  and  note, 
313 ;  settlement  in  his  favour  set  aside,  in 
Richard's  absence,  313 ;  proclaimed  sove- 
reign of  Brittany,  322;  enthusiasm  of  the 
Bretons  in  favour  of,  324 ;  injudicious  con- 
duct of  his  mother  Constance,  who  places 
him  imder  the  care  of  King  Phihp,  324; 
duplicity  of  the  latter  towards,  »'>. ;  is  in- 
duced by  Philip  to  lead  an  army  into  Poic- 
tou,  325 ;  besieges  his  grandmother  Eleanor 
in  Mirebeau,  ib. ;  is  captured  by  his  uncle 
John,  ih. ;  various  accounts  of  his  barbar- 
ous murder  by  John,  3£6;  indignation  of 
the  Bretons  on  hearing  of  his  death,  ib.. 
327. 

Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  i.  713;  married 
to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  735 ;  his  death,  ib. 

Articles  of  the  Churcli  of  England,  as  settled 
in  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  219 ;  as  modified 
on  accession  of  Elizabeth,  222. 

Articles,  Lords  of,  in  Scottish  pai-liament,  ii. 
460,  iii.  26. 

Artillery,  use  of,  in  15th  century,  i.  679. 

Arundel  Castle,  i.  240,  iiole. 

Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  zeal 
against  the  Lollards,  i.  554,  660-667. 

Arundel,  Humplu:ey,  leader  of  the  Devon- 
shire insurgents,  ii.  27-29. 

Arundel,  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of,  son  of 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  persectitions  sustained 
by,  in  reign  of  Elizabtth,  ii.  162. 

Arundel,  Iiarl  of,  atbitraiily  imprisoned  by 
Charles  I.,  ii.  385. 

Ascalon,  description  of,  i.  306,  note;  fortifi- 
cations of,  restored  by  King  Richard,  300, 
307. 

Ashantees,  war  with,  and  reduction  of  the, 
iv.  374. 

Aslibumham,  groom  of  the  chambers  to 
Charles  I.,  ii  553-655. 

Ashley,  Mrs.  Catherine,  governess  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  her  confessions,  ii.  22,  23. 

Ashley,  Sir. John,  iii.  21,  and  note. 

Ashley,  Lord,  portrait  of,  iv.  643.    (See  Sha/-      * 
tcsburi/.) 
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ASKEW 


Askew,  Mrs.  Anne,  barbarous  treatment  of, 

i.  845,  twte. 
Azoff-ul  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude,  iii.  723, 

740. 
Aspem,  battle  of.  iv.  270. 
Assam  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  iv.  3S4. 
Assaye,  battle  of,  iv.  203,  204. 
Asser,  the  monk,  the  historian  and  confidant 

of  Alfred,  i,  87-89,  93-95. 
■' Assieuto,"  the,  iii.  154,  205,  222,  224,  323. 
Astronomy,  recent  progress  of,  iv.  816,  817. 
Atheling,  Eflmund  the.    See  Edmund. 
Athelney,  isle  of,  the  retreat  of  Alfred,  i. 

86,  87. 
Athelstane,  King  of  Kent,  i.  80,  and  note. 
Athelstane,  son  of  Edward  the  ^Ider ;  splen- 
dour and  usefulness  of  his  reign,  i.  98,  99, 
144. 
Athelwold,  favourite  of  King  Edgar,  i.  103. 
Athlone,  successful  defence  of,  by  the  Jacob- 
ites, iii.  14. 
AtUone,  P^arl  of.    See  Ghickel. 
Athole,  Patrick,  Earlof,  murder  of,i.  411,  412. 
Attaots,  tlie,  i.  41,  63. 
Atterbury,    Bishop  of   Rochester,   iii.    161, 
164,  209,    no'e;   plot  entered  into  by,  for 
plaii'ig  Pretender  on  the  throne;  is  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  Tower ;  is  banished 
to  tlie  Continent;    becomes  confidential 
agent  of  the  Pretemler,  211-214;  his  cor- 
responilence  with  English  Jacobite-s,  221; 
his    intrigues  at  Pretender's   coiurt;    his 
death,  ih.;  portrait  of,  212. 
Attucks,  C'rispus,  iii.  483. 
Auchniuty,  Sir  S..  iv.  239. 
Auchterarder,  conflict  between  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastiTal  p<jwers,  occasioned  liy  presenta- 
tion of  Mr.  Young  to  pari.sli  of,  iv.  786. 
Auchterlony.  Sir  Davitl,  iv.  351. 
Auckland,  Lord,  iv.  45. 
Auckland,  L^rd,  Governor-general  of  India, 
injudiciou.'i  policy  of,  in  instituting  Afghan 
War,  iv.  565-571. 
Audher,  or  •  >hthere,  information  reganling 
the  north  of  Europe  furnished  King  Alfred 
by,  i.  95. 
Auerstadt,  battle  of,  iv.  235. 
Augereau,  creature  of  Bonaparte,  iv.  99, 113. 
Augusta  of  Sa.xe-Gotha,  Princess  of  Wale.s 
and  mother  of  George  III.,  iii.  231.  233; 
her  injudicious  conduct  in  r.  gard  to  her 
son's    education,    331,    332;    prevent-!  his 
marriage  with  Princess  of  iJrunsv.ick-Wol- 
fenblittel,    337;    scandal    regarding,    and 
Lord  But«,  338,  426,  435,  an<l  iioh;  445;  dies, 
493. 
Augusta,  Princess,  eldest  slater  of  George 

III  ,  iii.  440. 
Augustine,  St.,  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  King 
of  Kent,  by,  i.  73 ;  his  mission  to  Britain, 
150,  151. 
Augustine,  St.,  monastery  of,  at  Canterbury, 

i.  2d5,  and  noir,  359. 
Augustincs.  the,  i.  496. 

Augustu.s  Elector  of  Saxony,  chosen  King  of 
Poland,  iii.  47;  dethrone<i  by  Charles  Xll  , 
114 ;  die.s.  225. 
Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland,  placed  on 
tlie  tlirone  by  the  aid  of  Ku.'^ia  and  tlie 
Empjror  t 'harks,  iii.  225,  226;  is  recog- 
nized by  France,  '22S. 
Aurelius  .Vmlirosiu'*,  i.  45. 
Ainim^zet)!*,  ICniiHjror  of  Imlia.  iii.  675,  676. 
Austt-rlitz.  battle  of,  iv.  21S. 
Australia,  Lor.1  Jolui  Ru.^sell's  act  for  regu- 
lating government  of  colonies  in.  iv.  635- 
637;  discovery  of  gold  m  ;  great  ad<litional 
influx  of  emigrants  thereby  ocoAsioned,  805, 
806;  recent  explonit  ions  in,  821. 
Austria  obtains  tlie  sovereignty  of  Bohemia  ; 
strui'gk'sof  the  latter  country  with  ;  conti- 
deralion  of.  and  till' Catholic  powers  against 
clectiir  p.ilatino.  on  his  aoceptjince  of  the 
Bohemian  cro\ni.  ii.  353—355;  war  by  Eng- 
land with,  on  b.'half  of  the  p.alatine,  35S, 
373-375;  sliare  received  by.  in  dismenilier- 
ment  of  Poland,  iii.  4'.i3-5'il ;  rupture  1*- 
twcen,  and  Holland;  accommodation  of  dif- 
ferences under  Krendi  mediation,  668—671 ; 
war  decl  ired  by  the  French  revohitionists 
against,  iv.  2-5;  enters  int<i  lea:^ie  with 
England.  .Sweden,  ami  IJu.-isia  ;  inv^ided  by 
French  army;  submission  of.  to  Bonaparte, 
216-219 ;  reueweil  invasion  of,  by  Bona- 
parte; submission  of,  270;  join?  the  allies 
against  Bonaparte  on   his  rejecting   her 
propiisal.s  fi>r  minliation,  303  ;  territories  in 
North   Italy  seiz-d  by.  in  1314.  314;  revi.lt 
of  the  I, mil  ard  population a.ainst.  inl.S4S. 
62'2,  623;  Hungarian  war;  insurrection  at 
Vienna,  623 ;  treaty  l)etween,  nn<l  Turkey, 
army  of,  occupies  Moldavia  ami  Wallachia, 
696,  697. 
Auveniuenuie,  General,  iii.  92,  93,  95. 
Ava.     See  Biirninli. 
Aveoury,  Dniidical  monument  at,  i.  52,  note, 

54. 
Avignon,  the  Pretender  takes  up  his  resid- 
ence in ;  view  of,  iii.  181. 


INDEX. 


Avranches,  Hugh  d',  i.  192,  202. 

AxteU,  Colonel,  ii.  657,  658. 

Ayloffe,  Colonel,  takes  part  in  Argyle's  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  ii.  724,  725. 

Azimghur,  outbreak  at ;  mitigating  circtim- 
stauces  attending  it,  iv.  753,  754. 

Azmcourt,  battle  of,  i.  559-563. 

Azotus,  defeat  of  Ssiladin  at,  i.  305,  306. 


B. 


Baal.    SeeBd. 

Babington.  Anthony,  his  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Elizabeth  and  deliver  Queen  Mary, 
ii.  165;  his  lands  granted  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  346,  and  yiote. 
Babceuf,  Gracchus,  French  Jacobin,  iv.  98. 
Bacon,  Roger,  his  life  and  -writings,  i.  528, 

529. 
Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  keeper  of  the  seals,  ii. 

77. 
Bacon,  Francis,  Baron  Vemlam,  portrait  of, 
li.  330 ;  a  friend  of  Earl  of  Essex,  193 ;  con- 
ducts the  prosecution  against  him,  194-19*i; 
his  first  iuterriew  with  James  I.,  291 ;  his 
appearance  in  James  I.'s  first  parliament, 
301 ;  his  adrice  to  the  kuig  regarding  the 
managing  of  parhanient,  329,  330;  takes 
i)artin  the  tyrannical  trial  of  Peachum,  331; 
conducts  the  examination  ami  trial  of  Earl 
of  Somerset,  335.  336.  aud  )«l^.•^ ;  procures 
Coke's  deprival  of  the  office  of  chief -justice, 
337 ;  his  elation  on  being  made  loril- 
keeper,  333 ;  airs  of  importance  assumed 
by,  342 ;  liis  base  and  time-serving  conduct 
in  reganl  t<i  the  marriage  of  Coke's  daugh- 
ter to  Sir  John  Villiers,  342-344 ;  is  made 
chancellor  and  Baron  VenUam,  344 ;  im- 
peached and  convicte<l  of  comiption,  and 
degraded  from  his  ofiice,  355-357 ;  his  A'o- 
niHi  Or(iaiiiiiii,  646. 
Bacon.  .John,  s-uliitur.  iv.  16!,  167. 
Ba<lajirz  surrenilercd  to  the  French,  iv.  279; 
l)esiegcil  by  the  allies,  280,  281;  taken  by 
Wellington,  2&4.  285. 
Badby,  .John  or  Thomas,  early  English  mar- 
tyr, i.  667. 
Baden.  congrc.s.i  at,  iii.  154 ;  title  of  grand 

duke  l»e.stowe<l  on  Elector  of,  iv.  219. 
Bailen.  Margrave  of,  general  of  tlie  Impe- 
rialists in  concert  »itli  MarlUirouph,  iii. 
88,  93-97  ;  feud  Utween,  anil  Marlborough, 
97-99. 
Bahoor,  latUe  of,  iii.  684. 
Bailey,  author  of  Fentvu.  iv.  826,  827. 
Baillie,  covenanting  general,  ii  548,  549.  5t>3. 
Baillie,  Robert,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  ii. 

617.  643. 
Itaillie  of  .leniswood.  ii.  715. 
Baillie,  Co|..i'  1.  iii   735. 
Baillie,  .lomn.i,  i>oet  and  dramatist,  iv.  468. 
Bailly.  Charles,  servant  of  Queen  of  Scots, 

ii  148. 
Bailly,  celebratwl  astronomer ;  pfirtrait  of ; 
chosen  Mayor  of  Paris  at  revolutiim.  iii. 
784,  735,  787.  801.  837;  loses  the  fiivour  of 
the  mob  and  resigns  the  mayoralty.  848, 
849,  8.%4  ;  is  guillotined  iv.  57. 
Bainic  MiuUioo,  in.'surgont  chief,  iv.  771. 
Bain  I.  iJeneral  Sir  Daviil.  joins  English  aniiy 
in  Eir>iit.  iv.   125.  126;   his   ex;>editioii   to 
Corimna,    257 ;    captures  CajK!   of  tJofxl 
Hoiie.  232. 
Bajee  Rao,  Pei.shwa  of  PoonaK  iv.  352. 
Baker,  Major,  defends  Londonderry,  iii.  8, 

ami  f'tr. 
Balnklava  occupied  by  the  allie<l  army,  iv. 
705;  iKittle  of,  7i  8  711 ;  sketch  t<i  ilIiL';trate 
liattle  of.   70'.t:  Wew  of  harlxiur  of,  711; 
tremendous  storm  at ;  view  of  entrance  to 
harlxmr  of,  717.  718. 
Balder,  the  go.1  of  light,  i.  148. 
Baldwin,  grand  forester  of  Ardennes;,  i.  81. 
Bid.lwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  i.  115,  121,  129, 

132. 
Baldwin  of  Bethune.  a  priest,  i.  310. 
lialdwin  II..  King  of  Jerusalem,  i   361. 
Kjildw  in.  a  painter,  employeil  to  elicit  a  con- 
fession fnmi  .James  Aitken.  iii.  558,  559. 
Balfour,  Sir  James,  surrenders  Edinburgh 

Castle  to  Regent  Moray,  ii.  125. 
Balfour.    Sir    William,    lieutenant   of    the 
Tower,   ii.   495;  his  prowess  at  battle  of 
Edgebill.  and  at  Fowey.  5-2.5.  .537. 
l>:»lfour.  .John,  of  Kinloch.  ii.  700. 
Kaliol.  Bernard  de.  a  Scottish  noble,  i.  237. 
Baliol  John,  competitor  for  the  .Scottish 
crown,  i.  417,  418.  419;  Eilwanl  I.  decides 
in  his  favour,  419,  420;  ovorliearing  con- 
duct of  E<lwanl  towarxis.  421.  422;  rebels 
agaiu'^t  Fdwanl,  who  inv.-vlos  Sootlan<l  ami 
re<luces  it  to  submission.  422.  423;  surren- 
ders the  crowii.  423 ;  is  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,   but  is  afterwards  liberated  and 
dies  in  France,  431. 


BASTWICK 

Baliol,  Edward,  son  of  John  Baliol,  i.  431 : 
his  expedition  to  Scotland,  4C6 ;  is  crowned 
at  Scone,  ih.;  is  obUged  to  fly,  i(>.,  457;  is 
again  seated  on  the  ScottL-^h  throne,  457 ; 
is  chiven  from  the  kingdom,  4' id ;  sells  his 
rights  to  the  Scottish  tlirone  to  Edward 
III.,  472. 

Ball,  John,  chaplain  to  the  insurgents  under 
Wat  Tyler,  i.  485,  487. 

Ballard,  a  Catholic  priest,  an  accomplice  of 
Babington,  ii.  165. 

Ballingarry,  Smith  O'Brien's  insurrection  ig- 
nominiously  suppressed  at,  iv.  617. 

BaUoch,  Donald,  i.  655. 

Ballot,  Mr.  Grote's  motions  for  vote  by, 
negatived,  iv.  534,  535,  547. 

Balls,  iv.  151,  152. 

Balmerino,  Arthur  Elphinstone,  Lord,  iii. 
289 ;  trial  and  execution  of,  317,  318. 

Baltic,  expedition  of  the  allied  fleets  to  the, 
in  1854 ;  attack  on  the  Aland  Islands ;  cap- 
ture of  Bomarsmid.  iv.  735,  73G ;  exi>edition 
in  1855 ;  Russian  treachery  at  Hango ;  un- 
successful attack  on  Sweatwrg,  737-739. 

Baltimore,  attack  on,  iv  333. 

Bamborough  Castle,  i.  1C6,  215,  and  note. 

Bancroft.  Archbishop,  his  fulsome  applause 
of  James  I.,  ii.  300  ;  his  death,  320 ;  his  in- 
tolerance against  the  Puritans,  611. 

P>ancidft.  Dr..  iii.  559. 

B,nnk  fif  Englaml,  establishment  of  the,  iii. 
379.  380 ;  its  charter  renewed  in  1833,  iv. 
506,507. 

Bankes,  Sir  John,  attorney-general  at  HaiEp- 
den's  trial,  ii.  441-443. 

Banking,  intro<luction  of  practice  of,  ii.  621, 
622 ;  Sir  Roliert  Peel's  acts  for  regulating, 
iv.  589,  590,  593,  594. 

Baiikruntcies.  mercantile,  in  1792-3.  iv.  143. 

Banks,  Sir  Josejih  ;  portrait  of,  iv.  169. 

Bank.s.  Thomas,  iv.  166. 

Bannister,  stewanl  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ii. 
149. 

Bamiockbum,  liattle  of,  i.  441-443. 

Baptism,  rite  of,  among  the  Saxons,  i.  173. 

Barliary,  naval  exiietbtion  against,  ii.  437. 

Barb.-r,  his  evidence  in  Rye  House  plot,  ii. 
703. 

Barliers,  their  musical  accomplishments,  ii. 
781,  782. 

Barliour,  John,  his  poem  of  TIu  Bruce,  i. 
Sa.  534. 

Barcelona  taken  by  Peterborough,  iii.  ICS; 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  King  Philip  to  re- 
take. 108,  109. 

Biirclay,  .sir  George,  an  emissary  of  James 
II..  iii  37  42. 

Barclay.  Captain,  iv.  529,  330. 

BanU,  the,  a  Druidical  orvler,  i.  49,  £1 ; 
ancient  Irish,  ii.  284.  285. 

Barebone,  a  noted  memlier  in  first  parlia- 
ment called  by  Cromwell,  ii.  586,  and  note. 

Parhulf,  King  of  Mercia.  i.  80. 

larillon,  French  ambassador,  ii.  718,  719. 
721.  722.  7';3.  730. 

Barker,  secrttarj-  of  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ii.  149. 

Barklay,  Alexander,  author  of  the  ahip  oj 
F<x.U.  ii.  272. 

Barlow,  Dr..  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  into  Soot- 
land  to  convert  his  nephew  James,  i.  830. 

Barnard.  Sir  .John,  iii.  2-24.  230.  233. 

Baniet.  defeat  of  Warwick  at,  L  620 ;  second 
liattle  of.  C32.  and  ni,t>». 

Barney,  CoinuKKlore.  iv.  332. 

Karracki>oor.  outbreak  at,  iv.  749. 

Barre.  C<iloiiel,  iii.  442.  444.  and  note,  450, 476, 
479,  439.  491,  492,  538,  536,  591. 

Barren  Hill,  narrow  escajie  of  La  Fayette  at, 
iii.  599.  600. 

Barrington.  Lord.  iii.  539. 

I'.irrington.  Ailiniral.  iii.  649. 

r.arro.-.a.  Kittle  of.  iv.  280. 

liirrows,  or  tuniidi.  i.  9-13. 

liiirrj-,  .James,  iv.  164,  165. 

Barth,  Dr..  hisexplorationsin  Africa,  iv.  820. 

Bartbclemy,  Director,  iv.  99.  100. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  ii.  244;  iii  403.  4<'4. 

Bartholomew.  St..  niasssacre  of,  ii.  155.  156. 
and  n-'trs:  feelings  thereby  excited  in 
England,  156 ;  general  ejection  r^f  I*re.''by- 
terian  clergymen  on  day  of,  ii.  669,  670,  756, 
aiMi  note. 

Bartolozzi,  Francesco,  celebrated  engraver, 
iv.  164. 

Barton,  Colonel  iii.  565. 

Barton,  Elizabeth.     See  Mn\d  of  Krnt. 

Barwell.  Mr.,  memlier  of  council  appointe<l 
to  act  with  Warren  Hastings,  iii.  721,  728. 

Basel,  council  of.  i.  659,  660. 

Bnsllinm  />",..».  the,  of  James  I.,  ii.  229. 

Basin,  ilestrojing  the  sight  liy  a  n.'d-hot  iron 
or  c<pper.  i.  225.  and  nofc. 

Ba-sques.  employed  bv  Edwanl  I.  in  his  con- 
quest of  Wales,  i.  409. 

J'.ii.s.sonii>ierTe.  the  Marshal  de,  French  am- 
l«.s.«a.lor.  ii.  390  392. 

Bastia,  c.'orsica,  riew  of,  iv.  87. 

Bastille,  destruction  of  the,  iii.  783.  784. 

Bastwick,  Dr.,  barbarous  star-chamber  seu- 
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Eastwick,  Dr.,— 
tence  against,  ii.  430,  431,  and  note;  com- 
pensation awarded  to,  by  Long  Parliament, 
475 ;  is  seized  at  Leicester  by  tlie  king  and 
sent  to  York  Jail,  521,  522. 
Bates,  Thomas,  servant  to  Catesby,  and  ad- 
mitted as  an  accomplice  in'  the  Gimpowder 
Plot,  ii.  303,  308,  309. 
Bath,  founded  by  KingBladud,  i.  3;  view  of 
abbey  church,  701 ;  condition  of,  in  17th 
century,  ii.  7tiO,  781 ;  in  18th  century ;  view 
of,  iii.  394-391J. 
Bath,  WUUam  Pulteney,  Earl  of,  portrait 
of ;  his  speech  against  Spain,  iii.  237 ;  his 
attack  on  Walpole,  243,  244 ;  his  speech  on 
subject  of  Hanover,  246 ;  his  motion  accus- 
ing Walpole  of  favouring  Pretender,  252, 
253;  arranges  the  Wilmington  ministry, 
254 ;  is  made  Earl  of  Bath,  255 ;  Ls  dismissed 
from  oiftce,  305. 
Battle,  camp  of  Harold  at,  1.  137. 
Battle  Abbey,  founded  by  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror, i.  177,  178,  and  notr.t,  350. 
Baudricourt,  the  Sire  de,  i.  5S8,  539. 
Bauds,  the,  battle  of,  i.  144. 
Baimi,  Colonel,  iii.  573,  574. 
Bavaria,  Maximilian  Emmanuel,  Elector  of ; 
claims  of  his  son,  the  electoral  prince,  to 
Spanish  succession,  iii.  52,  and  note:  the 
prince  is  nominated  heir  by  Charles  II.; 
)iis  sudden  death,  59,  60 ;  joins  Louis  XIV., 
69,  and  note ;  his  campaign  in  concert  with 
the  French  against  the  aUies,  88,  93-97 ;  his 
country  invaded  by  Marlborough;  proposes 
an  accommodation  with  the  latter,  but  re- 
tracts on  the  approach  of  the  French  army, 
98;  is  joined  by  Marshal  Tallard,  and  shares 
defeat  by  the  allies  at  Blenheim,  99-102. 
Bavaria,  Charles  Albert,  elector  of,  disputes 
right  of  Maria  Theresa   to  her  father's 
hereditary  states,  iii.  242 ;  his  claims  sup- 
ported by  France,   247,   24S;  is  crowned 
King  of  Bohemia  and  elected  Emperor  of 
Germany,  24^ ;  takes  refuge  in  Frankfort, 
259 ;  offers  -terms  to  Maria  Theresa,  261 ; 
regains  possession  of  his  dominions,  265, 
266;  his  death,  268. 
Bavaria,  title  of  king  bestowed  on  elector  of, 

iv.  218,  219 ;  insurrection  in,  in  1848,  623. 
Baxter,  Richard,  his  account  of  Cromwell's 
"Board  of  Triers,"  ii.  618;  made. one  of 
Charles  II. 's  chaplains,  650;  defends  the 
cause  of  Presbytery  before  the  king,  653, 
654,  752-755;  his  life  and  writings;  portrait 
of,  797. 
Bayard,  the  chevalier,  i.  744,  745. 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  i.  128,  note. 
Baylen,  battle  of,  iv.  252. 
Baynard's  Castle,  ii.  45,  and  note. 
Bayonne,  interview  of  Spanish  royal  famUy 
with  Bonaparte  at.  iv.  250;  sortie  of  the 
French  from,  309,  310. 
Bsachy  Head,  engagement  off,  iii.  14, 15,  and 

note. 
Eea'e,  Robert,  clerk  of  the  council,  sent 
with  Lord  Buckhurst  to  announce  sentence 
of  death  to  Queen  Mary,  ii.  171 ;  receives 
the  death-warrant  from  the  council,  176 ; 
reads  it  to  Mary  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  ib.; 
again  reads  it  at  the  scaffold,  178. 
Bear-baiting  in  time  of  Elizaboth,  ii.  263; 

suppressed  by  CromweU,  783. 
Baaton,   David,   afterwards    Cardinal,   suc- 
ceeds his  miole  as  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews ;  portrait  of,  i.  830,  831 ;  assumes  the 
regency  after  death  of  James  V.,  but  is 
compelled  to  resign  it  to  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
833 ;  is  imprisoned  in  Blackness  Castle,  834; 
his  proceedings  as  leader  of  the  Catholic 
and  anti-English  party,  835-833;  project 
for  murdering,  841-843;  orders  the  death 
of  Wishart,   844;  is  assassinated  shortly 
afterwards,  ih.;  Wishart's  prediction  re- 
garding, ii.  230. 
Beaton,  James,  Archbishop,  uncle  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  i.  766,  829-831,  ii.  229. 
Beatrice.    See  Betlioc. 
Beattie,  James,  poet,  iv.  178. 
Beau,  or  fop,  the,  of  first  half  of  18th  cen- 
tury, iii.  392-334. 
Beaufort,  Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
appointed  tutor  of  Henry  VI.  along  with 
Earl  of  Warwick,  i.  580 ;  his  pedigree,  ib., 
and  note;  his  quarrel  and  reconciliation 
with  Gloucester,  583,  584 ;  embarks  on  cru- 
sade against  the  Hussites,   595;   attends 
execution  of  Joan   of   Arc,  600;  crowns 
Henry  VI.  at  Paris,  601 ;  promotes  Henry's 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  605 ;  his 
death,  606. 
Beaufort,  Lady  Joanna,  married  to  James  I. 

of  Scotland,  i.  653. 
Beauharnais,  Alexandre,   first  husband  of 

Josephine,  iii.  830. 
Beauharnais,  Eugene,  step-son  of  Bonaparte, 
iv.   219;    retreats   before  the  allies,   302; 
checks  their  advance  for  a  time,  ib. 
Beauharnais,  Princess  Stephanie,  iv.  219. 
Beaulisu,  sanctuary  of,  i.  731,  732. 
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Beaulieu,  Camus  de,  i.  584. 
Beaulieu,  imperial  general,  iv.  89,  90. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  dramatists,  ii.  643, 

644. 
Eeauvais,   Bishop  of,   a  martial  prelate,  i. 

320,  333. 
Becket  or  Beck,  Gilbert,  romantic  story  re- 
garding, i.  355. 
Becket,  Thomas  h,  i.  253,  254,  2,55 ;  his  his- 
tory and  rapid  success  m  life,  255,  256 ;  his 
friendship  and  influence  with  Henry  II., 
256,  257 ;  his  alteration  of  conduct  on  being 
appointed  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  257 ; 
his  rupture  with  the  king  and  subsequent 
proceeding  terminating  in  his  quitting 
England  for  France,  257-260 ;  his  friendly 
reception  by  Louis,  280 ;  severity  of  Henry's 
vengeance  against,  ib. ;  again  rouses  Hen- 
ry's indignation  by  his  procedure  on  the 
Continent.  262;  fruitless  conferences  he- 
tween.  and  Henry,  ih..  263;  his  apparent 
reconciliation  with  Henry,  and  return  to 
England,  263,  264;  his  excommunication 
of  the  three  bishops  reported  to  the  king ; 
fatal  expression  of  rage  by  the  latter,  264; 
his  murder,  264-266,  and  notes :  its  results, 
26i;,  267;  contrition  expressed  by  Henry, 
267 ;  Hem-y's  pilgrimage  to,  and  penance 
at  tomb  of,  279-281;  alleged  vision  of,  to 
King  Richard's  fleet,  295;  additional  de- 
tails of  his  contest  with  Henry  II.,  355- 
357 ;  his  canonization,  357 ;  trial  of,  and 
sentence  on  his  bones  by  Henry  VIII., 
810,  811. 
Beckford,  Mr.,  lord-mayor  of  London,   iii. 

444,  453,  455,  471,  477,  478,  481. 
Becquey,  French  republican,  iv.  3,  4. 
Bedarra,  battle  of,  iii.  703. 
Bede,  the  venerable,  i.  175,  7iote,  176. 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  i. 
564,  577,  578;  is  appointed  by  Henry  to  be 
regent  in  France  after  his  death,  ib.;  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council  by  parlia- 
ment, 580 ;  proclaims  Henry  VI.  King  of 
France,  ib. ;  marries  sister  of  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, ib.;  progress  of  his  arms  against 
Charles  VII.,  580-582;  reconciles  quarrel 
between  his  brother  Gloucester  and  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  583,  584;  his  dispute 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  to  the  right 
of  receiving  the  surrender  of  Orleans,  586 ; 
diflSculties  of  his  position  in  France,  595, 
596 ;  resigns  the  regency  of  France  to  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  597;  his  quarrel  with  the  lat- 
ter, 601-603 ;  dies  at  Rouen,  603 ;  refusal  of 
Louis  XI.  to  violate  his  tomb,  ib.,  note. 
Bedford,   Duke  of,   statesman  in  reign  of 

George  II.,  iii.  323,  325,  326,  329,  330. 
Bedingfleld,  Sir  Henry,  custodier  of  Eliza- 
beth in  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  ii.  56,  57. 
Bedingfield.  Duke  of  York's  confessor,  ii.  691 . 
Bedloe,    WiUiam,    witness  in   the   alleged 

Popish  plot,  u.  694-697,  700. 
Bednore  taken  by  Tippoo,  iii.  733. 
Beds,  Saxon,  i.  165. 
Begeaux,  a  set  of  brigands  in  France  in  time 

of  Charles  VI.,  i.  565. 
Beggars,  a  numerous  class  in  Scotland,  i.  703; 
severe  law  against,  in  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
ii.  14,  15. 
Behn,  Mrs.  Ajihra,  ii.  795. 
Bel,  or  Baal,  worship  of.  by  tha  Druids,  i. 

52,  53,  and  notes. 
Belesme,  Robert  de.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  i. 

223,  and  nMe. 
Belgfe,  the,  their  colonies  in  Britain,  i.  18, 
19,  and  note;  incursions  of,  into,  and  settle- 
ments in  Britain,  59,  63. 
Belgium  united  to  Holland,  iv.  313,  340;  sepa- 
ration of,  from  HoUand,  480,  481,  501,  502 ; 
Prince  Leopold  Saxe-Coburg  made  king 
of,  502. 
BeUiaven,  Lord,  ii.  705. 
Belknape,  Sir  Robert,  i.  484. 
Bell-ringing,  an  English  sport,  ii.  283,  264. 
Bell,  Henry,  the  first  introducer  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Clyde;  portrait  of,  iv. 
442^44. 
Bell,  Dr.,  system  of  teaching  Introduced  by, 

iv.  448. 
Bellamont,  Lord,  governor  of  New  York,  iii. 

60,  61,  63. 
Bellamy  of  Harrow,  an  accomplice  of  Bab- 

ington,  ii.  165. 
Belleisle,  Marshal  de,  iii.  247-249. 
Belleisle,  capture  of,  iii.  428. 
BelUevre,  ambassador  from  France,  his  in- 
tercession with  Elizabeth  for  the  life  of 
Queen  Mary,  ii.  172. 
BeUingham,  assassin  of  Mr.  Perceval,  iv.  282, 

283. 
Beloochees,  portraits  of,  iv.  604. 
Belsize  House,  Hampstead,  iii.  401,  402. 
Beltein,  or  Beltane,  Druidical  festival,  i.  52, 

53,  and  note. 
Benares,  view  of.  iii.  727 ;   msurrection  at ; 
flight  of  Warren  Hastings ;  deposition  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  739,  740;  view  of,  iv.  753;  out- 
break at,  754. 
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Benbow,  Commodore,  iii.  26,  note. 

Bender.  General,  Austrian  conmiander,  iii. 

751,  767,  810,  811 ;  iv.  28,  79. 
Benedictines,  order  of,  i.  359,  and  note,  360. 
Benefices,  abuses  of  the  Papacy  in  nominat- 
ing to  EngUsh,  i.  495,  497,  408. 
Banevolence,  or  forced  loan,  exaction  of  a, 

by  Henry  VIII.,  i.  841. 
Beningsen,  Russian  conunander,  iv.  236. 
Bennmgton,  U.S.,  attempt  to  surprise,  iii. 

573,  574. 
Bentinck,  WiUiam,  Earl  of  Portland.     See 

Portland. 
Bentinck,  Lord  WiUiam,  iv.  289 ;  his  cxpetli- 

tion  from  Sicily  to  Spain,  300,  301. 
Bentinck,  Lord  George,  opposas  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  iv.  601 ;  his  motion  on  the  West 
Indian  question,  614 ;  altercation  lietween, 
and  Lord  John  RusseU,  615. 
Beorn  mmxlered  by  his  cousin  SwejTi,  i.  120, 

124. 
Beortric,  or  Brihtric,  King  of  Wessex,  i.  78 ; 

dies  by  poison,  ib. 
Berengaria,  Queen  of  Richard  I.,  i.  301-303, 

309. 
Beresford,  General,  his  operations  in  South 
America,  iv.  232,  233,  239;  m  the  penin- 
sula, 261,  263,  264,  279,  280. 
Bergami,  alleged  iiaramour  of  Queen  Caro- 

hne,  iv.  361. 
Bergen,    Norway,    unsuccessful  attack   on 

Dutch  fleet  at,  ii.  673. 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  taken  by  the  French,  iii. 
321 :  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Sir  Thoma.s 
Graham  to  storm  it.  iv.  313. 
Bergion,  King  of  Ireland  and  the  Orknej's, 

i.  2. 
Berhampoor,  outbreak  at,  iv.  748,  749. 
Berkeley  Castle,  i.  449.  and  note,  450. 
Berkeley,  Judge,  impeached  of  treason  by 

Long  Parliament,  ii.  477. 
Berkeley,  Loi-d,  made  commander  of   the 
fleet,  iii.  29 ;  ravages  the  French  coast,  30. 
Berhn,  JBonaparte's  decree  from,  iv.  235. 
Bermondsey.  monastery  of,  i.  714,  and  note. 
Bemadotte,  French  general,  afterwai'ils  King 
of  Sweden,  quarrels  with  Bonaparte  and 
joins  Emperor  of  Russia,  iv.  295 ;  defeats 
Ouchnot  at  Gross  Beeren,  304 ;  co-operates 
with  British  in  Holland,  313  ;  Norway  an- 
nexed to  his  dominions,  314,  340. 
Bernard,  General  Sir  Henry,  commander-in- 
chief  at  siege  of  Delhi,  iv.  752,  753 ;  his 
death.  758. 
Bernard,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  iii.  46G- 

469. 
Bemardines.    See  Cistercianx. 
Bernicia,  kingdom  of,  i.  70,  71,  141. 
Berosus,  his  account  of  early  British  history, 

i,  1,  2. 
Berri,  Duke  of,  i.  549,  550,  555,  557,  560. 
Bertha,  sister  or  daughter  of  Charibert,  King 

of  Paris,  i.  73,  151. 
Bertrand  de  Born,  i.  281-284 ;  his  lampoons 
on  Henry  II.,  284 ;  the  latter's  unexpected 
clemency  to.  ib. ;  joins  French  king  against 
Richard,  320. 
Bertrand  de  Gurdim  wounds  King  Richard 
at  Chaluz,  i.  321 ;  Richard's  generosity  to, 
ib.;  barbarously  executed,  ib.,  and  note. 
Benvick,  sieges  of,  i.  367,  368,  423,  444,  457 ; 
its  ancient  wealth  and  importance,  531; 
stormed  by  Henry  IV.,  546;  Charles  I.  en- 
camps at,  ii.  457,  458 ;  conference  and  treaty 
with  the  Covenanters  at,  458,  459. 
Berv^ick,  Duke  of,  natiural  son  of  James  II., 
ii.  742,  746 ;  takes  part  in  campaign  in  Ire- 
land, iii.  12 ;  returns  to  France,  15 ;  visits 
England  with  the  view  of  exciting  an  in- 
surrection. 37,  38;  sanctions  conspiracy  for 
assassinating  WiUiam  III.,  41;  acts  as 
general  for  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  during 
war  of  succession,  103,  109 ;  defeats  alUes 
at  Almanza;  subsequent  operations  of, 
114,  115;  defeated  at  Oudenarde,  121;  al- 
leged letter  of  Marlborough  to,  121,  122; 
reduces  the  Catalonians  to  submission,  154; 
his  negotiations  with  Oxford  and  others 
for  securing  succession  to  Pretender  after 
death  of  Anne,  155,  159.  160;  le:Kls  anny 
into  Spain,  197 ;  kiUed  tefore  PhiUpsbui-g, 
227. 
Best,  Captain,  iii.  673. 
Bethoc  or  Beatrice,  mother  of  King  Dimcan, 

1.  145. 
Betsij  Cains,  the,  iii.  81,  iwte. 
Beverages,  Saxon,  i.  167. 
Bewick,   Thomas,   celebrated  engraver,   iv. 

168. 
Beyland,  Count,  iii.  620. 
Bliurtpore,  siege  of,  iv.  222,  223. 
Bible,  the,  translation  of,  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
promoted  by  Athelstane,  i.  99 ;  supremacy 
of  the,  maintained  by  Wyckliffe,  499-501 ; 
imperfect  acquaintance  of  the  laity  with, 
previous  to  his  time,  501 :  translation  of, 
e.xecuted  by  him,  ih.;  an  English  trans- 
lation of,  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
hi  keivt  in  every  parish  church,  805;  cir- 
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Bible,  the- 
culation  of  English,  impeded  by  the  reck- 
less extravagance  of  the  court,  i.  812 ; 
C'ranmer  s  publication  of,  816,  iwte:  subse- 
quent restrictions  imposed  by  Henry  VIII. 
on  reading  of  the,  825 ;  early  English  trans- 
latioiis  of,  ii.  208,  209 ;  translation  of,  pre- 
pared under  the  authority  of  Henry  VIII., 

209,  210 :  copies  of  the,  ordered  to  be  fixed 
in  the  churches,  for  behoof  of  the  people, 

210,  211 :  the  clergy  ordered  to  read  and 
study,  215 ;  subsequent  restrictions  placed 
on  the  reailing  of,  by  Henry,  216;  new 
translation  of,  by  Coverdale,  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1560,  222 ;  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  interpreting  the,  224,  225:  transla- 
tion of,  under  the  authority  of  James  I., 
610,  6U;  monopoly  of  printing,  abolished 
in  Scotland ;  great  reduction  in  price  of, 
iv.  792. 

Bible  Societies,  history  and  progress  of,  dur- 
ing present  centiuy,  iv.  428-430,  792. 
Bigod,  Hugh,  i.  234,  235. 
Bigod,  Roger,  his  stem  reply  to  Henry  III., 

i.  392,  393. 
Billaud-Varennes,  Jacobinical  leader,  iv.  32. 
Bilney,  Thomas,  burned  at  Smithfield,  i.  789. 
Binning,  Hugh,  ii.  048. 
Binuock,  or  Binny,  William,  his  ingenuity 

in  surprising  castle  of  LinUthgow,  i.  441. 
Bird,  Colonel,  iii.  563. 
l!irklx;ck,  Dr.,  founder  of  Loudon  Mechanics' 

Institution ;  portrait  of,  iv.  449. 
Birkenhead,  lo.ss  of  the;  heroism  of  Colonel 

Seton  and  his  soldiers,  iv.  680,  681. 
Birmingham,  church  and  state  riots  in,  1791, 
iii.  825-828;    enthusiasm  in,  for  reform 
bill,  iv.  498,  499. 
Birnie,  Sir  Richard,  iv.  365. 
BL'tcay,  zeal  of,  for  Don  Carlos,  iv.  522. 
Bishop,  Sir  Henry  R.,  distinguished  English 

composer,  iv.  478. 
"Bishop's  Book,"  the,  a  standard  of  faith 

published  by  Henrj-  VIII.,  i.  825,  ii.  216. 
Bisset,  William,  accused  of  having  murdered 

Earl  of  Athole,  i.  411,  412. 
"  Black  Saturday."  in  Scottish  history,  ii.  9. 
"Black  Acts  of  1584,"  in  Scottish  parliament, 

ii.  235,  601. 
I'.lack,  David,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  ii. 

604,  605. 
Black  Watch,  the.  or  42d  regiment,  iii.  285. 
Black  Hole,  Calcutta,  sufferings  of  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  in,  iii.  &M.  691. 
Black  Si.a,  British  and  French  fleets  enter, 
iv.  637;  rightof  navigating,  secured  to  every 
nation  by  treaty  of  I'ari.s,  740. 
Black  Friars.    Hcc  Dotnitiiciiiis. 
Black  Prince.  Edwanl.  the,  i.  454;  his  gallan- 
try at  battle  of  t'r.cy,  4i7;  his  brilliant 
campaigns  in  France ;  gains  liattle  of  I'oic- 
tiers;  takes  King  John  prisoner,  and  brings 
him  captive  to  Lonilnn,  471-474 ;  crosses 
the  Pyrenees  with  an  army  on  behalf  of 
Pedro  of  Castile.  476 ;  defeats  Don  Enrique 
and  returns  to  Guiennc,  ib.;  his  last  caui- 
p.iign  in  France.  477 ;  description  of  his 
anuour,  478.  not-;  his  death  and  character, 
479 ;  p<irtrait  of,  472. 
Blaekhoath,  insurgi-nts  imdcr  John  Cade  en- 
camp on,  i.  611 :  battle  of,  730. 
Blackadder.  or  Blaikcter,  Captain,  a  servant 
of  Bothwell.  ii.  119;  executed  for  Damley's 
murder.  124. 
Blackbunie.  Rev.  Francis,  author  of  "The 

Confessional,"  iv.  123. 
Blackwater,  victory  of  the  Irish  insurgents 

at,  ii.  192. 
Hlacktiood's  Magazine,  account  of,  iv.  470, 

471. 
Bladud,  King,  i.  3 

Blake,  Admiral,  holds  town  of  Lyme-Rcgis 
against  I'rince  Maurice,  ii.  536 ;  appointed 
commander  of  the  fleet.  579 ;  portrait  of. 
583;  his  victories  over  the  Dutch.  il>..  5S7. 
688;  puts  down  the  Barl).ar>-  pirates,  590; 
his  death,  592;  his  character,  592,  nolf ; 
his  remains  du;  up  and  dishonoured  at  the 
Restoration.  6()0. 
Blakeney,  (leuenil.  his  defence  of  Stirling 
Castle,  iii.  3O0.  3ii3;  dcfemls  Fort  St. 
Philip.  Minorca,  33.t.  340. 
Blanche,  of  Ca.stile.  wife  of  Prince  Louis,  i. 

336.  3S5;  her  militarj-  energy,  383. 
Blenheim.  Kittle  of,  iii.  99-102. 
Blenheim    House,    onler   given   by  Queen 
.    Anne  for  erecting,  iii.  104;  view  of,  105; 
Marlborough  sued  for  arrears  due  to  the 
builders.  1511. 
Bletchington  House,  siege  of,  by  Cromwell, 

Ii  544 
Bligh,  General,  iii.  348,  349. 
Blind  Harry.     See  Henrit  the  Minstrct 
Blois.  Charira  de.  i.  4604C3,  468. 
Blois,  Cn.stle  of.  ii.  181. 
Blondel.  the  min.strel,  i.  315. 
Bloody  Statut<^.  the,  ii.  215;  sufferers  under, 
216,  217 :  repealed  in  first  parliament  of 
Rlward  VI.,  218. 
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Blood,  Colonel,  outrages  of,  ii.  681,  and  note. 

Bloreheath,  battle  of,  i.  617. 

Blount,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  449. 

Blount,  Sir  Christopher,  stepfather  to  Earl 
of  Essex,  ii.  194,  196,  197. 

Bliicher,  Prussian  general,  iv.  304 ;  crosses 
the  Rhine  into  France ;  is  defeated  by 
Bonaparte  at  Brienne,  311 :  takes  up  his 
position  near  Ligny ;  is  engaged  there  by 
Napoleon,  317-319;  joins  Wellington  at 
Waterloo ;  advances  to  Paris,  322-324 ; 
portrait  of,  317. 

Bludworth,  lord-mayor  of  London,  ii.  769. 

Blue-.stocking  clubs,  iv.  152. 153. 

Blunt,  Sir  John,  proposer  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  iii.  205-210. 

Boa<Ucea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  barbarous 
treatment  of,  and  her  daughters  by  Catus, 
the  Roman  procurator,  i.  32 ;  her  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  ih.,  33;  is  defeated  by 
Suetonius,  and  poisons  herself,  33 ;  appear- 
ance of  pro<ligies  in  Britain  previous  to  in- 
surrection of.  57. 

Bocher.     See  Joan  of  Kent. 

Bohemia,  elective  nature  of  crown  of ;  spreofl 
of  the  reformed  doctrines  in  ;  contests  be- 
tween the  religious  parties  in  ;  the  crown 
of,  offered  to  the  Palatine  Frederick,  on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias :  wars 
and  tumults  in.  ensuing  on  the  palatine's 
acceptance  of  the  crown,  ii.  353-355;  cam- 
paign of  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  French 
in,  iii.  249. 

Bohun  or  Boone,  Henry  de,  his  death  at 
Bannockbum,  i.  442,  443. 

Boidhe,  son  of  Kenneth  the  Grim,  i.  145. 

Bois-Bourdon,  paramour  of  Queen  Isabella, 
i.  566. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  accompanies  the  Princess 
Marj-  to  France,  as  maid  of  honour,  i.  75'J; 
her  history ;  portrait  of,  775,  776 ;  Henry 
VIII. 's  passion  for.  770-779;  contributes 
to  the  downfall  of  WoLsey,  732.  783;  is 
created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  ac- 
companies the  king  to  Calais.  789 ;  is  pri- 
vately married  to  Iiim.  ib.,  790;  her  mar- 
riage publicly  confirmed,  791 ;  is  delivered 
of  Elizal>eth.  7'.t2.  793;  blame  of  More'* 
death  thrown  by  Henry  on.  798;  her  allegeil 
exultation  at  the  death  of  Catherine.  799, 
800:  is  suddenly  arreste>l,  8<i0:  her  exa- 
mination, trial,  and  execution,  8i«>-8o2; 
Cranmer's  letter  to  Henry  regarding.  803 ; 
her  marriage  pronoimced  invalid  by  him, 
ih.,  804. 

BoUngbrokc,  Roger,  chaplain  of  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, i.  605,  C06. 

Bolingbroke.  Heno'  St.  John.  Viscount, 
supports  the  "t>ccasional  Conformity  Bill," 
iii.  86 ;  Uis  connection  with  the  Marquis  de 
Guiscanl,  136.  137 ;  negotiations  of.  and 
Harley  for  i>eace  with  France,  138-140; 
accomplishes  the  disgrace  of  Duke  of  .Marl- 
b.irough.  141.  142  :  his  reply  to  memorial  of 
states-general  of  HoUamL  143:  correspon- 
dence of,  with  France :  injury  infiictc"! 
on  Prince  Eugene  and  the  allies  by  his 
shuffling  measures.  144-147 ;  his  emUissy 
to  Paris;  his  political  profligacy.  148,  149, 
and  notf,  15"2 ;  his  intrigues  to  secure 
succession  to  the  Pretender,  153,  155, 
and  note;  concocts  with  Atterbiur  the 
"Schism  .\ct,"  161,  162:  succeeds  in  over- 
throwing Oxfonl.  but  is  discomfited  in  his 
schemes  by  the  illness  and  death  of  Queen 
Anne.  162-164;  takes  refuge  in  Frasice  on 
accession  of  George  I.,  and  enters  .serrice 
of  Pretender,  167,  163.  and  note,  170,  171, 
177 ;  is  dismisseil  from  his  service,  131 ; 
receives  a  panlon  and  returns  to  England, 
204  ;  his  insidious  offer  to  WaljKile,  ih  :  is 
rcstoreil  to  his  est.ites.  215;  his  intrigues 
against  Wiilpole.  218:  denounce<l  by  the 
latter.  226.  and  nntr;  instigates  the  l*riuce 
of  Wales  to  reViellion  ajaiiist  his  father, 
231 :  allegation  as  to  his  Iving  the  father 
of  D'.\Kmliert.  259;  dies,  328;  his  opinion 
of  WhiUfield.  373.  note;  portrait  of,  146. 

Bolin-broke.  Lady.  iii.  214,  215. 

Bolton  Ca.stle.  ii.  1'29. 

Bomarsuml.  cipttu*  of.  iv.  736. 
BoniKay  coiled  to  England  as  part  of  the 
dower  of  Catherine  of  Portugal,  ii.  664; 
map  of,  and  adjacent  coast,  iii.  675.  (See 
India. ) 
Bonaparte,  Kapoleon,  witnesses  attack  on 
the  Tuileries  of  10th  Augu.st,  iv.  14 ;  takes 
part  in  siege  of  Toulon,  53.  54 ;  suppresses 
insurrection  of  13th  Vendemiairc.  82,  83 : 
appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Italy ; 
his  operations  there  in  1796.  88-91 ;  his 
Italian  campaign  of  1797 ;  seizes  Venice 
and  Genoa,  96-98;  liis  addresses  to  the 
directtiry.  99 :  leads  expeilition  tn  Egj-pt ; 
captures  Malta  ;  lands  at  Alexandria  and 
advances  to  Cairo ;  gains  liattie  of  the  Pyra- 
mids ;  French  fleet  destroyed  by  Xclson  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  106-108;  his  campaigu  in 
Syria;  is  obliged  to  raise  siege  of  Acre; 
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Bonaparte,  Kapoleon, — 
returns  to  Cairo ;  gains  battle  of  Aboukir; 
returns  to  France ;  is  chosen  first  consul, 
and  takes  up  residence  at  the  Tuileries;  his 
letter  to  George  III.,  iv.  112-114;  marches 
across  the  Alps  into  Italy ;  fights  battle  of 
Marengo;  concludes  armistice  with  Aus- 
tria ;  returns  to  Paris ;  Moreau's  campaign 
in  Germany;  battle  of  Hohenlinden ; 
treaty  of  LvrnfiviUe  between  Austria  and 
France,  117-119;  operations  of  the  French 
armyin  Egypt;  it  is  compelled  by  theBritish 
to  evacuate  that  coimtry ;  sends  army  to  in- 
vade Portugal;  concludes  treaty  at  Ma- 
drid ;  negotiation  with  England ;  peace  of 
Amiens,  123  - 126  ;  continued  aggressive 
movements  of,  after  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, 184,  185 ;  his  interviews  with  English 
opposition  members ;  suppresses  revolu- 
tionary excesses ;  plots  against  his  life ;  is 
named  first  consul  for  life ;  his  despotic 
government;  his  system  of  colonization; 
disastrous  expedition  to  San  Domingo ; 
his  designs  on  Egypt  and  the  East;  his 
aggressions  in  Italy;  incorporates  Pied- 
mont with  France ;  his  proceedings  in 
Switzerland ;  restrictions  imposed  by,  on 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  187-192; 
trial  of  Peltier  in  London  for  Ubel  on,  195, 
196;  his  interview  with  Lord  WTiitworth  ; 
causes  general  arrest  of  British  subjects  on 
declaration  of  war  ;  Hanover  occupied  by 
his  army  under  General  Mortier ;  Naples 
invaded  by  his  troops ;  his  intrigues  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  197-200 ;  his  system  of  ar- 
rests and  secret  police;  causes  the  Duke 
d'  Enghien  to  be  kidnapped  and  shot ;  sen- 
sation thereby  excited  in  Europe ;  mys- 
terioiLS  deaths  of  General  Pichegru  and 
Captain  Wright  in  prison ;  banishment  of 
Moreau ;  proclaimed  emperor ;  his  visit  to 
Boulogne;  his  letter  to  George  III.;  his 
complaints  of  British  diplomatic  agents; 
seizure  of  Sir  George  Rumlxjid  at  Ham- 
burg. 210-214 ;  crowned  at  MUan ;  his 
threatened  invasion  of  England  ;  marches 
an  army  again.st  Austria  ;  surrender  of  the 
Austrian  troops  at  Vim ;  Vienna  taken 
I>ossession  of  by  the  French ;  liattle  of 
Austerlitz :  negotiations  with  the  Emperor 
Francis;  treaty  of  lYesburg.  216^219; 
sends  army  to  invade  Naples,  and  appoints 
his  brother  Joseph  to  the  cro«-n  ;  results 
of  the  expidition,  228-232 :  his  proceedings 
in  (;ermany  ;  provokes  nipture  with  lYiis- 
sia,  and  marches  ag-ainst  that  kingdom ; 
takes  ios.ses,sion  of  liirlin.  where  he  issues 
his  famous  decn-e  afrainst  England ;  his 
invitations  to  the  Poles :  his  campaign  in 
Polanrl,  233-'237 ;  loses  battle  of  Eyiau  and 
gains  battle  of  FrietUand  ;  concludes  treaty 
of  Tilsit  with  the  I^mperor  Alexander  and 
King  Frederick  William.  245-247;  returns 
t'>  Paris  ;  sends  army  to  inva<le  Portugal ; 
visits  Milaji  and  Venice ;  forces  the  queen- 
regent  of  Etruria  to  resign  Tuscany ;  his 
aggressive  demands  on  the  pope ;  wrests 
the  Adriatic  provmces  from  the  Papal  See, 
243,  249 ;  finils  a  pretext  for  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  summons  the  royal 
family  to  Bayonne,  where  they  renounce 
their  rights  to  the  crown ;  proclaims  his 
brother  Joseph  King  of  .Spain  ;  his  obstin- 
acy in  carrj'ing  out  his  Siianisli  scheme; 
vain  endeavours  of  Talleyrand  to  dissuade 
him ;  revolt  of  the  Spaniards ;  march  of 
hisbrotherJoseph  to  Madrid;  the  Spanish 
patriots  form  an  alliance  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  gain  many  successes  over  the 
French  :  ojierations  of  Junot  in  Portugal ; 
convention  of  t  intra;  French  evacuate 
Portu^'al.  249  "256:  his  conference  at  Erfurt 
with  Emperor  of  IviLssia ;  his  expedition  to 
Sfiain ;  endeavours  to  overtake  Sir  John 
Moore:  returns  to  Paris.  258,  259 ;  again  in- 
vades -Austria  and  reduces  it  tosubmi.ssion; 
caiLs«."s  the  p<ipe  to  Ije  carried  off  a  prisoner 
to  France.  2(0;  divorces  Josephine,  and 
marries  Maria  Louisa,  277 ;  re-unites  Hol- 
laiul  to  France,  ih  ,  278 :  quarrels  with  Rus- 
sia :  infatuated  obstmacy  (lLs]ilayed  by;  ne- 
gotiations Ix'twecn.  and  the  liiited  .States, 
281.  232.  2'.»2.  293:  quarrels  with  Bema  lotte; 
refiLscs  to  li.stcn  to  the  advice  of  Fouehfi  ; 
his  proposals  to  England :  quits  Paris  for 
Dresden  ;  enters  Russia  «ith  an  immense 
army:  reaches  Moscow  :  his  disa-strous  re- 
treat from  that  city.  295.  29'; :  fresh  con- 
scription instituted  by;  assembles  Lirge 
anny  in  fJermany ;  a^ivance  of  the  Rus- 
sians agtkinst ;  rejects  the  j  ropos.ils  of  King 
of  l*rus.sia,  who  joins  Enipenir  Alexander: 
enthusiasm  of  tlic  CJemians  against ;  gains 
battle  of  Liitzen  ;  enters  l)rcs<lcn  ;  rejects 
proposals  of  AiLstria.  who  joins  the  allies; 
gains  liattles  mar  Dresden  ;  ntreat.s  upon 
Leiiisic;  is  dcfcatoi  sign.illy  there  in  two 
battles,  and  comi)elled  to  retreat  from 
Germany;   gtmeral   dissatisfaction   with, 
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Eouaparte,  Naiioleon,  — 
among  the  French  people ;  revolt  of  Dutch 
against  his  sway,  iv.  301-305;  perplexi- 
ties of;  offers  of  peace  by  allies  to,  310, 
311;  his  operations  against  the  allies  in 
east  of  France  ;  is  unable  to  prevent  then- 
advance  upon  Paris ;  retires  to  Fontaine- 
bleau ;  overtlirow  of  his  government ;  his 
abdication  ;  retires  to  Elba,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  is  ceded  to  him,  311-313 ;  returns 
to  France ;  advances  to  Paris ;  is  reinstated 
in  his  sovereignty;  crosses  the  Belgian 
frontier  and  advances  against  Wellington; 
engages  the  Prussians  and  British  at  Ligiiy 
and  Quatre  Bras;  is  overthrown  at  Wa- 
terloo ;  takes  flight  to  Paris ;  signs  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  his  son ;  retires  to  Mal- 
maison,  315-323;  proceeds  to  Rochefort; 
goes  on  board  the  BeUemphon ;  is  conveyed 
to  England,  and  from  thence  to  St.  He- 
lena ;  his  death  there,  324,  325 ;  portrait 
of,  187. 

Bonaparte.  Jossph,  elder  brother  of  Napo- 
leon, iv.  105 ;  apjiointed  by  N.ipoleon  Khig 
of  Naples;  is  unable  to  establish  himself 
on  the  throne,  229  -232 ;  is  created  King  of 
Spam,  250;  enters,  and  is  proclaimed  at 
Madrid,  251 ;  is  obliged  to  retreat  from 
Mach-id  to  Vittoria,  252 ;  re-enters  Madrid, 
259 ;  his  military  operations  in  Spain,  273, 
287,  283 ;  routed  at  Vittoria ;  retreats  to 
Parapeluna,  297-299. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  brother  of  Napoleon,  re- 
signs crown  of  Holland,  iv.  277,  278. 

Bondocar,  Sultan  of  Babylon,  i.  402. 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  i.  430-432;  extrava- 
gance of  his  pretensions,  495. 

Boniface,  St.    See  Win/nth. 

Bonner,  Bishop,  of  London,  sent  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,  ii.  13 ;  summoned  before  the  comi- 
cil,  and  sent  to  the  Marshalsea,  36;  re- 
stored on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary, 
46 ;  becomes  president  of  the  commission 
court  for  the  trial  of  heretics  ;  his  savage 
character,  60,  61 ;  refused  the  honour  of 
kissing  Queen  Elizabeth's  hand,  74 ;  pre- 
sents articles  from  the  convocation  to  Lord- 
keeper  Bacon,  77 ;  deprived  of  his  see,  79 ; 
dies  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  80 ;  orders 
issued  by,  to  his  clergy,  215,  216 ;  cruelties 
of,  220. 

Bonnivet,  general  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy,  i.  770. 

Bonnymuir,  skirmish  at,  iv.  3o0. 

Book  of  Sports,  the,  ii.  613. 

Boolies,  name  given  to  the  native  Irish 
tribes,  ii.  282. 

Boot,  the,  tortiu-e  of,  ii.  716,  tiote. 

Booth,  Sir  George,  insurrection  by,  in  favoiu- 
of  Char:esII.,  ii.  596. 

Borough  Muir,  the,  near  Edinburgh,  army 
assembled  by  James  IV.  on,  i.  832. 

Boroughbridge,  battle  of,  i.  445. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  iii.  335,  679;  his  victo- 
ries, 349,  350. 

Boscobsl  House,  Charles  II.  shelters  himself 
in,  after  battle  of  Worcester,  ii.  582. 

Bosquet,  General,  iv.  701-703,  711,  712,  714. 

Boston,  U.S.,  the  cradle  of  the  American 
revolution,  iii.  447,  465-470,  481-484,  503- 
506,  508-514,  524-529,  537,  541-544.  (See 
Geotv  III.) 

Bosworth  Field,  battle  of,  i.  650,  651. 

Boteler,  Eleanor,  i.  644,  645. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  cruise  of  British  fleet  in, 
iv.  735,  736. 

Bothwell,  Ramsay,  Lord,  his  underhand  cor- 
respondence with  Henry  VII.,  i.  728,  729, 
and  note. 

Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of,  ii.  84,  87; 
recalled  from  exile  and  favourably  received 
by  Queen  Mary,  107  ;  takes  up  arms  for  her 
after  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  109, 110;  marries 
sister  of  Earl  of  Himtly,  113 ;  accompanies 
Mary  in  her  voyage  up  the  Forth,  ib. ;  is 
visited  by  her  at  HermitageCastle,  114;  plots 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  with  Maitland  and 
Morton,  116 ;  is  accused  of  the  miu-der,  but 
acquitted  after  a  formal  trial,  117,  118,  and 
notes :  his  schemes  for  marrying  the  queen; 
carries  her  off  to  Dunbar  Castle,  118;  his 
collusive  divorce  from  his  wife ;  marries 
Queen  Marj',  119,  120 ;  escapes  being  taken 
with  the  queen  at  Borthwick  Castle,  121 ; 
abandons  her  to  her  enemies  at  Carljerry 
HUl,  122 ;  Ills  subsequent  atlventiu-es ;  ulti- 
mately dies  in  the  castle  of  Malmo,  in 
Sweden,  123,  and  7iote ;  letters  and  sonnets 
alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  tlie  queen 
to,  produced  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners, 130-133. 

Bothwell,  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of,  grandson 
of  James  V.,  ii.  173. 

BothweU  Brig,  battle  of,  ii.  700,  759. 

Boucher,  James,  iii.  90,  91. 

Boufflers,  Marshal,  French  general,  iii.  33, 
34,  47,  89,  121,  128. 

Boughton,  Mr.,  iii.  674. 

Boughton,  Joan,  first  female  martyr  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  201. 
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Bouillo,  Marquis  de,  royalist  general,  iii.  639, 
646,  805,  806,  807,  841,  843,  844. 

Boulogne,  sieges  of,  i.  723,  838,  840,  841 ;  sur- 
rendered to  France,  ii.  32,  35;  Nelson's  at- 
tack on  flotilla  at,  iv.  126 ;  army  assembled 
at,  217. 

Boiu-bon,  Charles,  Duke  of,  revenges  himself 
on  Francis  I.  and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  by  join- 
ing the  imperial  service,  i.  768,  769;  his 
campaign  in  Italy,  as  Charles'  lieutenant, 
770,  771 ;  marches  a  rabble  army  against 
Rome,  774,  775;  is  killed  before  its  walls,  775. 

Bourbon,  Duke  de,  regent  on  death  of  Duke 
of  Orieans,  iii.  214-216. 

Bom'guignons  and  Armagnacs,  rival  factions 
of,  in  France,  i.  549-551,  555,  556,  564-578. 

Bourmont,  Marshal,  JDgueUte  commander, 
iv.  507,  508. 

Bouvines,  battle  of,  i.  333. 

Bouvet,  M.,  French  naval  officer,  iii.  695. 

Bow.    See  Airhenj. 

Bow-bearer  for  the  New  Forest,  office  of,  i. 
203,  and  iwte.s. 

Bowles,  Sir  John,  iii.  74. 

Bowles,  Rev.  W.  L.,  Britisii  poet,  iv.  468. 

Bowling,  an  ancient  English  sport,  i.  380, 
691. 

Boxing,  passion  of  the  English  for,  iii.  404, 
405. 

Boyds,  the,  favourites  of  James  III.  of  Scot- 
land, i.  057. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  iii.  12-14. 

Brabancons,  mercenary  troops,  i.  278,  319, 
320. 

Brabant,  Duke  Anthony  of,  i.  562. 

Brabant,  Duke  of,  marries  Jacqueline  of 
Hainault,  i.  582;  their  quarrels  and  divorce 
by  the  pope,  ih.,  583;  his  wars  with  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  583 ;  his  death,  585. 

Brabant,  Flemish  province.    See  Flanders. 

Bracelets,  golden,  solemn  oath  taken  by  the 
Danes  on  their,  i.  85,  86. 

BrackenbiuT.  Sir  Robert,  governor  of  the 
Tower,  i.  646. 

Braoton,  Henry  de,  his  treatise  on  English 
law,  i.  400,  and  notes. 

Bradley  Hall,  Northumberland,  description 
of,  i.  435,  note. 

Bradshaw,  president  at  trial  of  Charles  I.,  ii. 
571-576 ;  made  president  of  the  council  of 
state  after  the  king's  death,  579;  his  re- 
mains dug  up  and  dishonoured  at  the  Re- 
storation, 660. 

Braemar,  castle  of,  iii.  171,  and  note. 

Brage,  god  of  poetry,  i.  148. 

Brake,  the,  an  instrument  of  torture,  i.  814, 
and  note. 

Branch,  WiUiam,  or  Flower,  priest  stabbed 
by,  ii.  60. 

Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  marries 
Princess  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  i. 
760,  751. 

Brandon,  Lord,  ii.  734. 

Brandywhie,  the,  battle  of,  iii.  565,  566. 

Branham  Moor,  battle  of,  i.  548. 

Brathwaite,  Colonel,  iii.  736. 

Brazil,  independence  of,  acknowledged  by 
Portugal;  Dom  Pedro  made  king  of,  iv. 
378. 

Breadalbane,  Lord,  devises  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  iii.  27,  28,  and  notes. 

Breda,  declaration  of,  granted  by  Charles 
II.,  ii.  598,  599,  650,  652;  peace  of,  676. 

"Breeches  Bible,"  the,  ii.  222,  note. 

Breed's  Hill,  battle  of,  iii.  527-529,  and 
notes. 

Brehon  law,  the,  in  Ireland,  ii.  283. 

Brentford,  Earl  of.     See  Rathreu. 

Brentford,  the  Royalist  army  receive  a  check 
at,  ii.  527. 

Brereton,  Colonel,  his  mismanagement  at 
Bristol  riots,  iv.  492-494. 

Breslau,  battle  of,  iii.  347. 

Brest,  naval  success  of  the  French  off, 
against  the  EngUsh,  i.  743;  the  English 
fleet  again  defeated  at,  ib.;  projected  at- 
tack on,  by  the  English,  iii.  25 ;  disastrous 
repulse  of  the  latter  at ;  plan  of,  29,  30. 

Breteuil.  William  de,  royal  treasurer;  his 
resistance  to  Henry  I.,  i.  219. 

Bretigny,  treaty  of,  i.  475. 

Breton,  Ciipe,  capture  of  island  of,  iii.  271. 

Bretons,  the,  their  enthusiastic  affection  for 
Prince  Arthur,  i.  324,  326,  327 ;  Normandy 
invaded  and  ravaged  by,  327 ;  their  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  French  rule,  328.  (See 
also  Brittany. ) 

Bretwalda,  or  Emperor  of  Britain,  title  of, 
i.  73,  and  notes:  borne  by  Egbert,  79. 

Breyrnan,  Colonel,  iii.  573,  574. 

Bridei,  son  of  Beli,  Pictish  king,  i.  142. 

Bridei,  or  Bnide,  King,  i.  142. 

Bridgenorth,  siege  of,  by  Henry  I.,  i.  223; 
castle  of,  252,  and  note. 

Bridges,  erected  in  first  quarter  of  present 
century,  iv.  446. 

Bridgewater,  surrenders  to  Fairfax,  ii.  547. 

Bridgewater,  U.S.,  battle  of,  iv.  332. 

Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  his  canal,  iv.  147. 
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Bridport,  Admiral,  Lord,  iv.  79,  94,  95. 

Brien  Boru,  King  of  Ireland,  i.  147,  269. 

Brien,  O',  royal  Irish  house,  i.  268,  269. 

Brienne,  Lomenie  de,  minister  of  Louis 
XVI.,  iii.  773,  775,  778,  779. 

Brigantes,  a  British  tribe,  i.  30. 

Brihtric,  brother  of  Ethic,  i.  108. 

Brihtric,  King  of  Wessex.    See  Beortric. 

Brindley,  celebrated  engineer,  iv.  147,  148. 

Brinkman,  Baron,  iii.  235,  and  note. 

Brissot,  French  revolutionist,  iii.  84'j,  an.l 
note,  855 ;  iv.  2,  55,  57. 

Bristol,  imprisonment  of  Stephen  in  castle 
of,  i.  241 ;  residence  of  Prince  Henry  in,  245 ; 
accomit  of,  246,  note;  view  of  entrance 
to  town  of,  ii.  530 ;  surrendered  by  Prince 
Rupert,  550 ;  infamous  slave  trade  carried 
on  by,  with  the  plantations,  765,  766;  in- 
cendiary fire  at,  iii.  558 ;  serious  riot  in,  in 
1831 ;  view  of,  iv.  491^96. 

Bristol,  Jolui  Digby,  Earl  of,  ambassador  oi 
James  I.  at  Matb-id,  ii.  334,  335,  3jl,  364, 
370,  371 ;  exposes  the  conduct  of  Bucking- 
ham, 380 ;  succeeds  in  his  demand  of  being 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  but  is  charge<l 
by  the  king  with  high  treason,  385,  380; 
his  defence,  and  accusation  of  Bucking- 
hiim,  386;  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
king,  ib. ;  is  sent  to  the  Tower  on  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament,  388 ;  is  liberated,  395. 

Bristow,  Mr.,  envoy  at  court  of  Oude,  iii. 
729. 

Britain,  fabulous  history  and  early  kings  of, 
i.  1-5 ;  its  ancient  inhabitants  and  early 
commerce  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Greek 
colonists  of  Marseilles,  6,  7,  8 ;  vestiges  of 
the  prehistoric  era  of,  9-16 ;  Cresar's  pre- 
text for  invading,  17 ;  its  sacred  character 
among  the  Celtic  nations,  ib. ;  Caesar's  first 
and  second  invasions  of,  18-24  (see  Cwsar) ; 
military  skill,  weapons,  and  tactics  of  an- 
cient inhabitants  of,  24-27  ;  history  of,  diu-- 
ing  period  following  Csesar's  departure,  28 ; 
invasion  of,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
29-31 ;  subsequent  history  of  Roman  power 
in,  31,  32;  revolt  of  tribes  of,  under  Boadicea, 
32,  33 ;  campaigns  of  Agricola  in,  33-33 ; 
history  of,  from  the  reign  of  Hatlrian  to 
that  of  Severus,  35,  37 ;  campaigns  of  the 
latter  in,  37-39 ;  history  of,  under  Caraoalla, 
and  during  period  immediately  ensuing, 
39,  and  note;  coasts  of,  ravaged  by  Scan- 
(Unavian  and  Saxon  pirates,  40 ;  gov- 
ernment of,  assumed  by  Carausius,  with 
the  title  of  emperor,  ib.;  becomes  renowned 
as  a  naval  power,  ib.  ;  history  of,  under 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Constantine,  ib. ; 
its  advance  in  civilization  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  centvuy,  ib.,  note ;  incui'sions 
of  the  Scots  from  Ireland  into,  41 ;  cam- 
paign of  Theodosius  in,  ib. ;  the  so-called 
emperors  of,  42,  43;  ravages  of  the  Picts, 
Scots,  and  Saxons ;  final  abandonment  of, 
by  the  Romans ;  miserable  state  of,  43-45 ; 
aid  of  Saxons  sought  for,  45;  arrival  of 
Saxons  in,  46 ;  principles  of  Roman  govern- 
ment in,  ib.,  note;  Druidism  in,  46,  48-56; 
establishment  of  the  Roman  rehgion  in, 
56,  57 ;  Roman  architecture  in,  57  ;  appear- 
ance of  prodigies  in;  introduction  into,  and 
progress  of  Christianity  in,  ib.,  58 ;  Csesar's 
accoimt  of ;  early  inhabitants  of ;  colonies 
of  Belgie  in ;  tribes  and  natives  of,  59,  60, 
63;  ancient  form  of  government  in,  63; 
dissensions  and  wars  between  different 
tribes  of,  ib.,  64;  effects  of  Roman  con- 
quest of,  64,  65 ;  Saxon  invasion  of ;  ob- 
scurity enveloping  history  of,  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans ;  resistance  of 
ancient  inhabitants  of,  to  the  Saxons ;  his- 
tory of,  during  the  Heptai-chy,  6'J-79,  and 
notes;  incorrectness  of  maps  of  ancient, 
84,  note;  extent  of  territory  occupied  by 
the  Saxons  in,  140;  and  by  the  Welsh, 
Picts,  and  Scots,  140-143,  and  notes;  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into,  149-151 ;  its 
progress  in,  151-154,  and  notes;  commer- 
cial advantages  possessed  by,  ii.  763,  764. 
(See  also  Britons.) 

Brithnot,  Earl,  i.  105,  106. 

British  Museum,  liljrary  and  reading-room 
of  the,  iv.  828,  829. 

Britons,  ancient,  i.  4;  their  conilition  and 
advancement  in  civilization,  6 ;  account 
of,  by  Tacitus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  ib.. 
7;  their  traffic  with  foreign  countries,  8; 
neglect  of,  and  aversion  to  maritime  pur- 
suits, 9;  implements,  weapons,  &c.;  the 
Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron  periods,  ib.,  10; 
their  biu-ial  places,  funeral  remains, 
moimds,  barrows,  cromlechs,  &c.,  10-13; 
habitations,  fortified  camps  and  castles, 
memorial  stones,  &c.,  13,  14;  canoes  and 
other  vessels,  14,  15;  their  commercial 
and  agricultural  condition  at  the  period  of 
Csesar's  invasion,  15;  general  reflections 
on  early  British  remains,  ib.,  16;  resem- 
blance between  ancient  Britons  and  Giiuls, 
17,  18;  their  embassy  to  Ciesar,  18;  the 
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Britons,— 
story  of  their  extermination  by  the  Sax- 
ons improbable,  i.  19,  note  ;  their  wars 
with  Julius  Ciesar,  19-24;  their  war- 
chariots,  horses,  weapons,  military  tactics, 
&c.,  25-27;  disunion  of,  and  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the,  27,  28 ;  their  advance  in 
civilization  after  Caesar's  departure,  28; 
defeat  of,  by  Aulus  Plautius,  29;  sifter- 
wards  causs  him  to  retreat,  ih. ;  territories 
subdued  by  the  Romans  south  of  the 
Thiaines  overrun  by  the,  ih. ;  are  defeated 
by  Ostorius,  30;  enthusiastic  defence  of 
the  island  of  Anglesey  by  the,  31,  32;  revolt 
of  the,  under  Boadicea,  32,  33;  barbarous 
massacre  of  the,  by  the  Romans,  33 ;  begin 
to  adopt  Roman  manners  and  customs, 
ib.\  their  advancement  in  civilization  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  40, 
note;  are  harassed  by  the  piracies  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  i 
and  Scots;  are  finally  abandoned  by  the 
Romans;  waste  their  time  in  theological 
disputations;  implore  the  assistance  of 
the  Saxons,  who  arrive  in  Britain,  40-16;  1 
their  religion  of  Druidisni,  46,  48-56; 
Caesar  and  Strata's  account  of  the,  59,  60 ;  [ 
their  strength  and  courage ;  staining  and 
tattooing  of  their  bodies,  60,  61 ;  their  al- 
leged practice  of  polyandry,  61 ;  their 
dwellings  and  towns,  ih.\  war-chariots,  ih., 
62;  their  skill  in  basket-work;  their  uten- 
sils, clothing,  and  ornaments,  62 ;  their  oc- 
cupations, foo<l,  and  manner  of  Uring  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  62,  63 ;  alleged 
practice  of  camiibalism,  63;  their  system 
of  government,  ib.\  dissensions  and  wars, 
ib.,  64;  skill  in  warfare,  64;  allegations  as 
to  their  ailvancement  in  civilization  and 
intellectual  ciUture,  ih.;  change  introduced 
int,>  tlieir  mode  of  life  by  intercourse  with 
the  Romans ;  its  superficial  nature,  64,  65; 
accounts  as  to  first  hostilities  between  tlie 
Saxons  and,  69,  70 ;  defeat  of,  liy  Ella  the 
Saxon,  70 ;  their  resistance  in  the  west  and 
south  to  the  Saxons,  71 ;  exjx^iUtion  of.  to 
Gaul,  A.D.,  470.  ib.\  are  at  length  sulnUieil 
by  the  Saxons  in  the  seventh  century,  72 ; 
long  maintain  themselves  agiiinst  the 
Saxons  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  70.  80 ;  as- 
cendency of  original,  in  Coniwall,  141 ; 
their  suixirstitions  inconwrated  with  those 
of  the  Saxons,  158,  and  not,\  (See  also 
Britain ) 

Brittany,  its  revolt  against  W'iliiam  the 
Conqueror,  i.  198;  intrigues  of  Henrj-  II. 
to  obtain  |X)S3ession  of,  253;  insurrection 
in,  against  Duke  Conan,  who  calLs  in  the 
assistance  of  Henry  II.,  and  resigns  to 
him  the  govenniient  of  the  state.  2'il ; 
Arthur,  son  of  Geoffrey,  proclaimed  sove- 
reign by  people  of,  322;  ravaged  by  King 
Jolm,  324 ;  dispute  in  reganl  to  the  suc- 
cession t>  ducliy  of,  460-463;  struggles  of 
Duke  of,  with  Charles  V.,  who  seizes  the 
duchy  ;  restored  t)  him  afti^r  aoct'ssion  of 
Charles  VI.,  432.  433;  counnotions  in.  i-v- 
casione^l  by  attempt  of  the  French  regency 
to  .seize  upon  the  duchy,  and  the  claims  of 
rival  sviitors  for  the  hand  of  the  l^inces.^ 
Anne,  717-723 ;  is  at  last  annexed  t,>  French 
crown,  723 ;  opposition  of  narliiment  of. 
to  onlinances  of  Louis  XVI.;  formation 
of  the  Hrfton  Club,  afterwanlsmergeilinto 
the  Jacohiii  V!u\  iii.  T78,  779,  787.  (See 
Brrtniis.) 

Brittany.  Duke  of,  his  underhand  treaty 
with  Duke  of  Burgundy,  i.  530,  581 ;  joins 
for  a  tune  Charles  VII.,  584. 

Brittany,  Francis,  Duke  of,  i.  647,  649. 

Brixham,  Torb.iy,  view  of,  ii.  744. 

Broglie,  JIarslial  de.  iii.  243,  259.  261,  427. 

Uronze.  ancient  and  extende«l  iLse  of,  i.  7 : 
articles  of,  fouiil  in  British  movinds  and 
barrows.  10.  11. 

Brooke,  George,  brother  of  Lord  Cobham,  ii. 
234,  and  iiotr,  297. 

Brooks,  Colonel,  iii.  57G. 

Broom  House,  barbarous  destruction  of,  by 
the  English,  i.  839. 

Bm.s.se,  the  Sieurde  la,  i.  836. 

Brougham.  Henrj'.  Lor»l,  his  motions  for 
popular  edumtion,  iv.  350,  36i>;  acts  as 
legal  defender  of  (.Jueen  Carolin-.'.  361  3i>5  ; 
his  altercation  with  Mr.  Caiuiing.  371 : 
heaila  oiUKisition  t<i  Mr.  Canning  in  regard 
to  his  continent;U  ]>olicy.  373 ;  portrait  of ; 
his  speech  on  bittle  of  Xavarino.  393,  394 ; 
his  exertions  on  l)jhalf  of  education.  448, 
449;  statement  bj-.  of  his  views  regarding 
reform,  431 ;  is  made  lord-chancellor  under 
EvrlGrey,  4S2;  his  speech  on  reform  bill. 
490;  ontlie  Irish  tithe  bill,  511:  his  anim- 
ivlversions  on  the  dismis.sal  of  the  Mel- 
lioume  ministry,  525.  526;  his  bills  for 
nationaa  e<hjcition,  M9.  550 :  his  attack  on 
™™,  Durham's  proceetlincs  in  Canaila, 
5o3;  Ills  observations  on  Afghan  war,  557; 
Ins  motion  for  abolishing  slave-trade,  561 ; 
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Brougham,  Lord, — 
opposes  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  iv. 
625. 

Brown,  Sir  Anthony,  i.  817. 

Brown,  Colonel,  American  commander,  iii. 
575. 

Brown,  Colonel,  murder  of,  iv.  200. 

Brown,  Sir  George,  British  general,  iv.  691, 
699. 

Brownists,  the,  name  originally  given  to  the 
Independents,  ii.  226. 

Brownrigg,  Mrs.,  notetl  murderess,  iv.  158, 
159. 

Bruce,  Robert  de,  a  Scottish  noble,  i.  237. 

Bruce,  or  de  Brus,  Robert,  Lord  of  Annan- 
dale  and  Cleveland,  a  competitor  for  the 
Scottish  crown,  in  right  of  his  mother 
Isaljella,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, i.  416-420. 

Bruce,  Robert,  Earl  of  Carrick,  son  of  the 
claimant  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  father 
of  the  celebrated  Rotert  Bruce,  i.  416,  424. 

Bruce,  Robert,  son  of  the  foregoing,  joins 
the  Scottish  patriots  mider  Wallace,  i.  424. 
425;  aliandons  him  and  makes  his  sub- 
mission to  Eilward,  425 ;  is  api>ointe<l  one 
of  the  guardians  of  the  kingdom,  431 ; 
appears  as  the  Scottish  champion  after 
Wallace's  death,  433,  434;  his  rencontre 
with  Comyn,  in  which  he  kills  the  latter, 
434 ;  is  crowned  at  Scone,  ih. ;  is  suri)ri-se<l 
by  the  English  and  defeated.  435 ;  his  wan- 
derings ami  hanLships,  ih.,  436;  defeats  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Loudon  Hill,  436; 
defeats  the  English  army  at  Inverury,  440 ; 
reduces  Galloway  ami  Lorn  to  subjection, 
ib.;  his  invasions  of  England,  and  suc- 
cesses against  the  English  in  Scotland, 
441 ;  routs  them  at  Bannf>ckbum,  and 
frees  Scotland  from  their  ilominion,  441- 
443;  crosses  over  to  Ireland  to  assist  his 
brother  Eilward,  444;  concludes  a  treaty 
of  i>eace  with  Edwanl  It.,  445;  senils  ar- 
mament to  invade  Englaml.  452,  453 ;  con- 
cludes treaty  with  E-lwaril  III.,  453,  454; 
his  death.  454. 

Bruce,   Ivlwanl,  brother  of  Rol>ert,  i.  434.  i 
435 ;  liesieges  Stirling  Castle  ;  his  compact  ' 
with  the  covenior,  441,  443;  endeavours  to 
coniiuer  Ireland;  is  crowned  at  Carrick- 
fergus,   but    is   ultimat4^1y  defeated   and 
slain,  443,  444.  j 

Bruce,  Nigel,  i.  434;  defends  castle  of  Kil-  ' 
dnmimie,  435;  put  to  death  by  Edwaivl  I..  ; 
ib.  ' 

Bruce,  Thomas  and  Alcxamler,  brothers  of 
Rol>ert,  i.  434  ;  put  to  deaUi  by  Edward  I., 
435. 
Bruce.  .T.imes,  his  travels  in  Abj-ssinia,  iv. 

161,  V.l. 
Bruges,  view  of  principal  Equare  and  Tour  ' 

des  HaUes  at,  i.  760. 
Bruue,  tVench  general,  iv.  104,  111,  119. 
Bnmet,  General,  iv.  725,  726. 
Bnum  or  Bi:>uni.     See  Hemrard. 
Bnmnaburgh,  defeat  of  Danes  ats  i.  98.  and  [ 
»..'..  144.  I 

Bnmswick.  Duke  of,  his  cam|>aign  in  Hoi-  ' 
lanil.   iii.  747-749;   his  operations  against 
French  republic,  iv.  17.  18.  25-27,  52. 
Bnmswick -NVolfenbllttel.    Princess   of,  re- 
jecte<l  iiT  marriage  by  (Jcorge  III.,  iii.  337,   ] 

and  tint,;  3^i. 

BnitiLs.  king  of  Britain,  i.  2,  3. 

Bualth.  Llewelljii  defeated  at,  i.  409. 

Buchan.  Earl  of,  t  576 ;  his  campaign  in  ser- 
vice of  the  <lauplun.  577.  573. 

Buchanan,  George,  his  literary  abilities,  ii. 
279,  230. 

Bucklnirst.  Lonl.     See  Dor.iit. 

Buckingham,  Earl  of,  commaii'is  Engli.sh 
army  sent  to  relief  of  Duke  of  Brittany, 
i.  433;  created  Duke  of  tdoucester.  488; 
hea<ls  an  ojiiKwition  to  liis  nephew.  Rich- 
anl  II.,  and  gains  the  supreme  in>wer  in 
the  state,  48'.»,  490 ;  Ls  expelled  from  the 
council  by  Richanl  490;  is  arrest«^l  and 
conveyed  to  Calais,  491 ;  his  siipi>ose<l 
murvler,  ih.,  and  note. 

Buckingham.  Duke  of.  a  confixlerat*  of 
Richanl  III.,  i.  >^1.  642,  644,  645;  hea<ls 
revolt  to  detliron?  Richanl;  is  tietraycfl 
and  lieheaded.  646.  647. 

Buckingham,  Edminl  Staffonl.  Duke  of, 
trial  and  execution  of.  i.  757-759. 

Buckingham.  George  Villiers.  Duke  of,  gains 

the  affectionsof  James  I.,  ii.  332:  hisrapid 

promotion:  portrait  of.  338;  procures  the 

marriage  of  Coke's  daughter  with  his  elder 

brother.  .lolin  Villiers.  342  344:   his  lilie- 

rality  in  providing  for  his  relations :  their 

venality  and  rapacity.  344.  and  imr,-;  high 

offices  conferred  on:  his  familiarity  with 

the  king.  344.  345;  pmsecutes  E;iri  of  Suf- 

I      folk  and  his  wife  in  Star  Chamber.  345; 

sum  paid  to  his  imcles  to  litieiatc  Sir  Wal- 

I      ter  Raleigh.  347 :  scheme  of,  an<l  Prince 

Charles,  for  making  a  jouniey  into  Spain 

I      to  bring  home  the  nifanta ;  unwilling  eon-  ' 
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Buckingiiam,  Buke  of, — 
Siut  given  by  king ;  their  joimiey  to,  and 
arrival  in  Madrid,  ii.  362-  364 ;  his  accoimt 
of  their  proceedings  to  James,  364,  365,  and 
note ;  James's  advice  to,  and  Charles,  366 ; 
Popish  tendencies  of,  ih. ;  his  forward  man- 
ners and  low  profligacy  disgust  the  Span- 
iards, 368 ;  induces  Charles  to  break  off  the 
match,  ih.,  369;  his  emnity  towards  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  371 ;  his  account  to  parlia- 
ment of  the  transactions  with  Spain,  ih. ; 
great  subsequent  popularity  of.  372 :  joins 
in  the  impeachment  of  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
373 ;  sent  to  conduct  Henrietta  Maria  into 
England,  377:  makes  love  to  the  French 
queen,  ib. ;  fits  out  under  Charles's  sanction 
a  fleet  against  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle, 
379 ;  his  statement  to  the  commons  regard- 
ing the  Spanish  war,  380;  suggests  an  ex- 
pedition against  Spain ;  its  inglorious  re- 
sults, 381 ;  his  mission  to  Holland,  ih.,  382; 
endeavoiurs  to  provoke  a  war  with  France, 
382;  attends  the  king  at  his  coronation, 
383;  otlium  of  the  commons  against,  384, 
385 ;  causes  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to  lie  charged 
with  high  treason,  335,  386 ;  is  impeached 
by  the  commons ;  his  arrogant  and  insolent 
demeanour,  386.  387 ;  is  nommated  Chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge,  387;  his  defence  to 
the  commons'  impeachment,  ih.,  388;  his 
inglorious  expedition  to  Rochelle.  392-394; 
hisiuji)crtiiient  interference  in  jiarliament, 
396;  accusations  against,  397  399:  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  .second  ex- 
pedition for  the  rehef  of  Rochelle.  401 ; 
story  of  the  appearance  of  his  father's 
ghost,  ib.,  note:  is  assassinated  at  Ports- 
mouth, 401,  402;  examination,  trial,  and 
sentence  of  his  murderer,  Feltfiii,  402,  403. 
Buckingham.  Duke  of,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
a  note<l  character  in  reign  of  Charles  II., 
ii.  677,  678,  681.  684,  685,  687,  688,  698;  his 
Uterary  works.  794. 
Buckingham.  Countess  of,  mother  of  CJeorgc 
VilUers.  her  rapacity  an<l  veniiUty,  ii.  344; 
her  influence  over  her  soq,  366 :  potion  ad- 
ministere<1  by,  to  James  I.  ouLis  deathbed, 
376. 
Buckingham  Palace,  view  of.  iv.  573. 
Buenos  Avrts.  lapture  of;  is  again  surren- 
.lered  by  tlie  EnL-lish.  iv.  232.  233,  239 ;  n.a<l 
attiitk  of  Whitelwke  on,  240. 
Bufonl,  Colonel,  iii.  621. 
Buller,  Sir  Jolm  Yarde,  his  attack  on  Mel- 
bourne ministry,  iv.  564. 
Buller.  Mr.  Charles,  his  colonization  scheme, 
iv.  585,  5JM'.;  opjxi.ses  Sir  Robert  Peel's  fin- 
ancial .scheme.  593. 
Bulwer.  Sir  Fxlward  Lj-tton.  WTitings  of,  iv. 

824,  826. 
Bungay,  Friar,  a  reputed  magician,  i.  632. 
Bmiker's  Hill.     See  Bree<l.i  Hill. 
Bmiyan,  John,  his  life  and  writings  :  portiai*. 

of,  ii.  799,  800. 
Burrlett.  Thomas,  servant  of  Luke  of  (lar- 

ence.  i.  637. 
Bunlett.  Sir  Francis,  leading  Whig,  iv.  262. 

272.  385.  395. 
Burford.  victor}-  of  the  Saxons  of  Wessei  at, 

i.  77. 
Burgci<s,  Dr..  ii.  434. 

Burgliley,  lonl,  originally  Sir  William  Cecil, 
hisuseful  ailviee  to  Elizaliethwhen  princess, 
ii.  42.  46.  65;  ajipointed  .st  i  retji  ry  of  state 
by  Elizalieth  on  her  acct.ssicm.  74;  por- 
trait of,  75;  his  communications  through 
Sir  Ralph  Sa'ller  w  ith  the  Reformed  party 
in  Scotland.  83-87:  anntmicts  to  Eliza- 
beth the  birth  of  James  VI.,  110;  his 
communications  to  the  commons  regard- 
ing Elizalietli's  marriage,  anil  the  no- 
mination of  a  successor.  111,  and  vnti- ; 
his  proceedings  to  collect  eviilence  against 
Duke  of  Norfolk  ami  Qiietii  of  S<ot8, 
143-150;  Herles  alleged  plot  for  afsas- 
sinating,  UO.  and  ii"f<  .  his  eagerness  for 
death  of  Duke  of  Norfolk.  153,  and  of 
Queen  of  Scots,  ih.,  nott;  his  statement  as 
to  the  torture  of  the  Jesuit  Ci'inpion,  162 ; 

f>rosecutes  the  S]  anish  ami  as.sador.  163 : 
lis  inteniew  with  Mar?  t,ueen  of  Scots  at 
Fotheringay.  167:  draw  su]!  her  death-war- 
rant, 174 ;  receives  it  from  Davison,  and 
causes  it  to  l>e  sent  downi  to  Fotheringay. 
176,  and  nntr;  EIizat>eth's  pretended  wrath 
at,  179.  180:  jealoiusies  of.  and  iiis  family 
towanls  Earl  of  Essex.  189,  190 ;  his  death, 
191 

Burghley  House,  Northamptonshire,  view 
of.  ii.  249. 

Burghley  Papers,  the.  ii.  19.  and  notr. 

Burgos.  un.sncce.ssfuUy  l)efieg«I  by  Welling- 
ton, iv.  288.  289.  notf. 

Burgoyne,  General,  supersedes  Carlet^n  in 
command  in  Canada:  lortraitof,  iii.  5*^9; 
his  campaign  in  district  ailjoining  Lakes 
Champlain  ami  George:  reverses  and  tni- 
liarrassments  of :  encamps  near  Saratoga, 
where  he  is  hemmed  in  by  the  American 
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Eurgoyne,  General,— 
army,  iii.  570-577;  compelleil  to  capitulate 
to  General  Gates ;  tenns  of  the  convention, 
577-579 ;  compliments  paid,  in  parliament 
by  Chatham,  583 ;  his  defence  of  himself, 
589 ;  peiiidious  conduct  of  the  Americans 
towards,  594,  595. 

Burgundians,  code  of  the,  i.  74. 

Burgundiaus,  faction  of.    See  Bourr/airinoiis. 

Burgmidy,  Duke  of,  i.  305;  his  lampoon  on 
Cojur  lie  Lion,  303. 

Burgimdy,  Duke  of,  minister  of  Charles  VI., 
i.  533. 

Burgundy,  Jean  Sans-peur,  Duke  of,  failure 
of  his  e.xpeditiou  against  Calais;  causes 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  be  assassinated,  i.  543, 
549;  commotions  thereby  excited  in  France, 
549-551;  faction  headed  by,  in  France,  and 
wars  of,  with  the  Dauphin  Louis,  555,  556 ; 
liis  interview  with  Heury  V.  at  Calais,  564, 
and  note:  progress  of  his  arms,  565^568 ;  is 
reconciled  to  Queen  Isabella,  563,  569; 
mikes  his  triumphant  entry  with  her  into 
Paris,  570 ;  their  contests  with  ths  party  of 
the  Dauphm  Charles,  and  negotiations 
with  Heirry  V.,  570-572;  concludes  treaty 
with  the  dauphin  against  the  EngUsh,  572; 
is  treacherously  assassinated  at  Montereau, 
573,  574,  602. 

Burgundy,  Pliilip  the  Good,  Duke  of,  i.  563, 
574-576, 577 ;  his  sister  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  580 ;  his  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  dauphin,  ib.,  581 ;  his  quar- 
rel with  Duke  of  Gloucester,  583-585;  pro- 
posal of  the  citizens  of  Orleans  to  deliver 
their  town  into  his  hands,  586;  letter  of 
Joan  of  Arc  to,  594,  595 ;  his  quarrel  with 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  reconciliation 
with  Charles  VII.,  601-603;  fails  miserably 
in  attempt  to  take  Calais,  603;  invasion 
of  his  dominions  by  Duke  of  Gloucester; 
revolt  against,  603,  604;  concludes  an  ar- 
mistice with  the  EngUsh,  604 ;  his  cold  re- 
ception of  Margaret  of  Anjou  624;  his 
death,  626. 

Burgundy,  Margaret,  Dawager  Duchess  of, 
supports  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  his  endeavoius 
on  behalf  of  Lambert  Simuel,  i.  715. 

Burial  Societies,  prevalence  of  infanticide  in 
connection  with,  iv.  809. 

Burke,  Ednimid,  distinguished  orator  and 
politician,  iii.  446,  461,  463,  464,  4S0,  488, 
510,  511,  524,  539,  540,  586,  588,  589,  612;  is 
made  paymaster;  his  disinterested  con- 
duct, 643-645;  impeaches  Warren  Hastings, 
740,  741 ;  his  vie  ivs  on  French  revolution ; 
consequent  estrangement  between,  and 
Fox,  789-792;  opposes  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  793 ;  keen  parliamentary 
discussions  between,  and  Fox  on  French 
revolution ;  final  rupture  between  them, 
815-821 ;  attacks  of  Mackintosh,  Paine,  and 
Priestley  on,  821-823,  825;  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  the  penal  statutes  regartling  Unita- 
rians, 860,  861 ;  opposes  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  861 ;  his  speeches  on 
French  repubUc  after  death  of  Louis  XVI. , 
iv.  38,  39 ;  subsequent  parUamentary  pro- 
ceedings ox,  46,  61 ;  his  Letters  on  a  R'eji- 
cUlc  Peace,  85 ;  writings  of,  172,  173 ;  por- 
trait of,  iii.  464;  statue  of,  791. 

Burley,  Captain,  excites  an  iusiurectiin  in 
favour  of  Charles  I.,  ii  566. 

Burley,  Sir  Simon,  i.  436,  487. 

Burmah,  war  between,  and  Britain ;  final 
submission  of ;  cessions  of  territory  by,  iv. 
379-384;  second  war  with,  tenniuiting  m 
annexation  of  Pegu,  676-678. 

Burnel,  Robert,  Chancellor  of  Englan'i,  i. 
418. 

Bunies,  Sir  Alexander,  one  of  the  priu;:ipal 
authors  of  the  Afghan  war,  iv.  565-571 ;  is 
murdered  at  Cabool,  573. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  h.isHistori/,u.  738;  appointed 
preceptor  to  Duke  of  Gloucester,  sou  of 
Queen  Anne,  iii.  51. 

Euniey,  Charles,  his  History  of  Music,  iv. 
168. 

Bums,  Robert,  portrait  of;  his  life  and 
poetry,  iv.  181,  182. 

Burrard,  Sir  Harry,  supersedes  General  Wel- 
lesley  m  command ;  his  mismanagement 
at  Vimeira,  iv.  253-256. 

Burton,  Henry,  barbarous  sentence  in  Star 
Chamber  on,  ii.  430-432,  and  note^;  com- 
pensation awarded  to,  by  Long  Parliament, 
475. 

Burton,  an  infamous  informer,  ii.  733. 

Busaco,  battle  of,  iv.  275. 

Busherat  Gunge,  victories  of  Havelock  at, 
iv.  757,  753. 

Cussy,  M.,  French  general  in  India,  iii.  681, 
686,  687,  692,  697,  705,  736,  737. 

Bustamente,  Don  Jose,  iv.  210. 

Butchers  of  Paris,  or  "Cabochiens,"  their 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  their 
atrocities,  i.  555,  556. 

Bute,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of,  iii.  337 ;  scandal 
regarding,  and  Princess  of   Wales,  338; 
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Bute,  Earl  of,— 
made  groom  of  the  stole  to  Prince  of  Wales, 
iii.  341;  his  favour  and  influence  with 
George  III.;  made  secretary  of  state;  his 
history  and  character,  424-426 ;  his  aversion 
to  war  with  Spain,  429 ;  opposes  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  subsidy  to  Prussia ;  is  matle 
premier,  432,  433 ;  enters  into  peace  nego- 
tiations vNith  France,  and  concludes  treaty 
of  Foutainelileau,  433,  434;  attacks  on,  in 
parliament ;  unpopularity  of  his  measm-es ; 
his  resignation,  435,  436;  contrast  between, 
and  Chatham,  436,  note;  his  supposed  in- 
fluence at  court  after  his  resignation,  445, 
448,  449;  his  remark  on  Lord  Chatham, 
584,  and  note ;  disagreement  between,  and 
Lord  Clive,  706 ;  portrait  of,  427. 

Butler,  Edmund,  justiciary  of  Ii-eland,  i. 
444. 

Butler,  Samuel,  portrait  of ;  hi%  Hvdibras,  ii. 
791,  792. 

Butler,  Captain,  iv.  695. 

Buttington,  Danes  defeated  at,  i.  92. 

Buxton,  Mr.,  afterwardsSir  Thomas  Fowell, 
his  motion  for  negro  emancipation,  iv.  372. 

"Bye  Plot,"  the,  ii  293-295. 

Byng,  Admiral  Sh-  George,  puts  to  fUght  the 
French  fleet,  iii.  120 ;  his  prowess  in  the 
Mediterranean,  192-194,  198-202;  portrait 
of,  198. 

Byng,  Admiral,  son  of  the  foregoing,  sent 
with  fleet  to  relieve  Minorca ;  failure  of  his 
entenirise  ;  he  is  arrested  and  sent  home ; 
trial  and  execution  of,  iii.  339,  340,  342,  343, 
and  notes. 

Byi'on,  Lord,  royalist  governor  of  Chester, 
ii.  533. 

Byron,  Aflmiral,  iii.  593,  601,  607. 

Byron,  Lord,  life  and  poetry  of ;  portrait  of, 
iv.  462-464. 


Cabal  ministry,  the,  ii.  678. 

"  Cabochiens."    See  Butchers. 

Cabool,  occupation  of,  by  British  army,  iv. 
570 ;  massacre  of  the  EngUsh  in ;  their 
retreat  from ;  view  of,  573-575 ;  anarchic 
state  of  city  and  neighboiurhood ;  a^lvance 
of  General  PoUock  on;  re-occupation  of, 
by  the  British;  is  finaUy  evacuated  by 
them,  578-582.  (See  also  Victoria  and 
Afghanistan.) 

Cabot,  John,  expedition  of,  in  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  u.  240. 

Cabrera,  CarUst  partizan;  atrocious  execu- 
tion of  his  mother  ;  his  vengeance,  iv.  539. 

Cade,  Jolni,  insurrection  mider,  i.  610-612, 
and  note ;  takes  to  flight  and  is  slain,  612. 

Cadiz,  plundered  by  the  English,  u.  189 ;  ex- 
pedition against,  in  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
ui.  85 ;  siege  of,  iv.  273,  274. 

Cadogan,  General,  ui.  157,  158,  163,  179-181. 

CaiwaUader,  King  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, i.  71. 

Cadwallader,  King  of  North  Wales,  i.  74,  75. 

Caer-Caradoc,  hill  of,  i.  31,  and  note. 

Caernarvon  Castle,  i.  410,  and  note. 

Cie.iar,  JuUus,  i.  5;  bust  of,  18;  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  British  town,  13  ;  his  account  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  14,  15 ;  his  first  expe- 
dition against  Britain ;  voyage  from  Gaul ; 
landing  opposed  by  the  Britons  ;  repulses 
and  concludes  treaty  with  them  ;  loses  his 
ships  from  his  inexperience  of  tides ;  one 
of  his  legions  nearly  destroyed  by  an  am- 
buscade ;  defeats  the  Britons  and  again 
concludes  treaty  with  them ;  retimis  to 
Gaul  and  re-embarks  the  following  year 
for  Britain;  lands  and  advances  uiland; 
attacks  and  carries  British  fort  ;  sustains 
loss  of  his  fleet;  engagement  with  Cassi- 
veUaunus ;  repulses  and  foUows  him  into 
the  interior ;  forces  his  way  across  the 
Thames;  concludes  treaties  with  the  Tri- 
nobantes  and  other  tribes;  attacks  and 
captures  capital  of  CassiveUamius ;  con- 
cludes treaty  with  him,  and  retm-ns  to  Gaul, 
17-24;  his  account  of  the  GalUc  Druids, 
46-48 ;  of  the  ancient  Britons,  59-61 ;  re- 
sults of  his  British  expedition,  64. 

Caflfrss,  the,  war  with;  submission  of,  iv. 
678-680. 

Cairns,  i  11. 

Cairo,  entered  by  Bonaparte,  iv.  106 ;  view  of 
street  m,  112  ;  French  capitulate  at,  125. 

Caithness,  conquered  by  the  Danes,  i.  143; 
disturbances  in,  in  reign  of  WilUam  the 
Lion,  348. 

Calabria,  view  of  coast  of,  iii.  193. 

Calais,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Edward  III., 
i.  468-470 ;  conference  held  at,  between 
Hem-y  V.,  the  Duke  of  Burgim<ly,  and 
other  potentates,  564;  dastarcUy  flight  of 
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Calais,— 
Burgundians  from  before  walls  of,  i.  603 ; 
recovered  from  the  English  by  Duke  of 
Guise  in  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  ii.  69-71 ; 
clause  in  treaty  of  Cateau-C'ambresis  re- 
garcUng  restoration  of,  80 ;  project  of  Buck- 
ingham for  recovery  of,  394 ;  bombarded  by 
Admiral  Russell,  in.  42,  43. 

Calamy,  Presbyterian  preacher,  u.  650,  653. 

Calcraft,  Mr.,  an  agent  of  Lord  Chatham, 
in.  471,  473,  474,  and  note,  478,  479. 

Calcutta,  first  establishment  of  the  English 
at,  ui.  676 ;  view  of  Fort  WiUiam  in  1754, 
689 ;  its  capture  by  Surajah  Dowlah  and 
re-cap tvure  by  Clive,  687-692;  view  of  bazaar 
on  Ciiitpore  road,  724. 

Calder,  Vice-admiral  Sir  Robert,  iv.  220. 

Calderwood,  David,  historian  of  Scottish 
chmch,  ii.  648. 

Caledonians,  the,  i.  6;  their  contests  with 
Agricola,  34-36 ;  their  attacks  on  the  Ro- 
man frontiers  in  reigns  of  Hadrian,  Com- 
modus,  and  Severus,  36-39;  afterwardn 
known  by  the  name  of  Picts,  61 ;  their  sup  • 
posed  German  extraction,  141,  note. 

Calendar,  alteration  of  the,  by  the  Jacobins, 
iv.  58,  59. 

Calicut,  battle  of,  Ui.  737. 

CalUaud,  Captain,  in.  694,  695. 

Calonne,  M.,  succeeds  Neckeras  minister  of 
finance,  ui.  772,  773. 

Calpee,  captured  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  iv.  767. 

Calvert,  Secretary,  ii.  359. 

CalviiUsm,  predUection  of  the  EngUsh  Pro- 
testant exUes  for,  ii.  76. 

Camalodunum,  town  of,  i.  29,  32. 

Cambridge,  first  estabUshment  of  a  seminary 
at,  i.  364  ;  origui  and  progress  of  miiversity 
of ,  526 ;  consulted  as  to  the  valicUty  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  Catherine,  786 ;  a  stronghold 
of  Puritanism  in  reign  of  EMzabeth,  U.  225, 
226;  arbitrary  interference  of  James  II. 
with,  736. 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  son  of  George  III.,  iv. 
199,  349. 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
takes  active  i^art  in  Russian  war,  iv.  691, 
704.  712. 

Camden,  battle  of,  iii.  622. 

Camden,  Lord.     See  Pratt. 

Cameron  of  Fassifern,  brother  of  Lochiel, 
in.  273. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel.    See  Lochiel. 

Cameron,  Richard.     See  Cameronians. 

Cameronians,  the,  their  insurrection  in  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  u.  704. 

"Camp  of  Refuge,"  Saxon,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  i.  192-195,  and  notes. 

CampbeU,  Charles,  son  of  Argyle,  ii.  725. 

CampbeU,  Captain,  of  Glenlyon,  iii.  28. 

CampbeU,  Captain,  of  Finab,  his  gaUantry  at 
Darien,  ui  59. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  British  commander 
in  first  Burmese  war,  iv.  380-384. 

CampbeU,  Thomas,  poetry  of,  iv.  462. 

CampbeU,  John,  Lord,  iv.  522. 

CampbeU,  Sir  Colm,  his  prowess  at  battle  of 
the  Alma,  iv.  704 ;  at  battle  of  Balaklava, 
709 ;  reUef  of  Lucknow  effected  by ;  pro- 
ceeds to  Cawnpore  with  the  women,  clul- 
dren,  and  invalids ;  again  advances  to  and 
re-captures  Lucknow,  763-767;  is  created 
Lord  Clyde,  770 ;  suppresses  rebeUion  in 
Oude,  771. 

C'ampeggio,  Cardinal,  joined  in  legatine 
commission  with  Wolsey  to  inquire  into 
vaUdity  of  Catherine's  marriage,  i.  779-782. 

Campion,  an  EngUsh  Jesuit,  tortured  and 
put  to  death  in  reign  of  EUzabeth,  U.  162. 

Carapo  Formio,  treaty  of,  iv.  98. 

Camps  and  Castles,  ancient  British,  i.  13, 
14,  27,  31,  64. 

Camus,  Danish  commander,  i.  145. 

Canada,  encroachments  of  the  French  in,  in. 
334,  335;  war  with  French  in,  351-354;  con- 
quest of,  356 ;  ceded  to  Britain  by  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau,  434,  and  note;  biU  for  the 
settlement  of,  510,  511 ;  campaign  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Arnold  m,  530-534 ;  the  Ame- 
ricans compeUed  to  retire  from,  541 ;  gov- 
ernorship of,  resigned  by  Carleton,  569; 
scheme  of  congress  for  conquest  of,  603, 
604 ;  Pitt's  biU  for  government  of,  815 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Americans,  iv.  294  ;  military 
operations  in,  and  on  frontier  of,  between 
British  and  American  armies,  in  1813-14, 
328^335 ;  discontents  iu,  at  commencement 
of  reign  of  her  present  majesty ;  discussion 
on  these  in  British  parliament ;  rebellion 
in ;  proceedings  of  Lord  Durham  as  gov- 
ernor, 543-554 ;  incursions  from  the  United 
States  into.  55ii ;  debates  on,  in  parUament, 
560 ;  troubles  in,  626 ;  the  clergy  reserves 
biU,  666,  667. 

Canals,  introduction  of,  into  Britain,  iv.  147, 
148 :  construction  of,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  444,  445 ;  superseded  by  raUways, 
803. 

Cangi,  a  British  tribe,  i.  30. 
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Cann,  Sir  Robert,  mayor  of  Bristol,  prose- 
cution of,  ii.  766. 
Caunins,  Mr.,  iv.  To;  his  duel  with  Lord 
Caatlereagh,  271 ;  resigns  officg  on  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  against  the 
queen,  362 ;  his  bill  for  CathoUc  emancipa- 
tion, 366;  becomes  foreign  secretary;  his 
conluct  in  that  capacity,  367,  339-371;  por- 
trait of;  his  altercation  with  Mr.Broughani, 
371 ;  his  policy  with  regard  to  Portugal,  37S, 
379;  his  msasore  for  regulating  the  duties 
on  corn,  335 ;  succeeds  Lord  Liverpool  as 
premier;  his  views  on  the  Catholic  and 
other  questions ;  his  last  illness  and  death, 
336-38 J;  pensions  granted  to  his  family, 
334,  335 ;  his  motions  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, 424,  425. 
Canning,  Lord,  Governor-general  of  India, 
iv.  749,  752;  his  proclamation  regarding 
settlement  of  Oude ;  is  remonstrated  with 
for  its  severity  by  Sir  James  Outram  and 
the  court  of  directors,  767,  763 ;  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  letter  condemning  his  proceed- 
ings, 769,  770. 
Cannr)n,  first  used  at  battle  of  Crecy,  i.  503. 
Cannyng,   William,    distinguished    English 

merchant,  i.  678. 
Cannes,  ancient  British,  i.  14,  15. 
Canrobert,  General,  iv.  692;  his  disastrous 
expedition  into  the  D.ibrudschi,  633 ;  takes 
part  in  battle  of  tlie  Alma,  701-703;  suc- 
ccclIs  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  as  commander- 
in-chief,    705;    his   account   of   Ijattle  of 
Inkermann.  715;  superseded  by  General 
Pelissier,  723. 
Canterbiury,  prnnacy  of  Britain  conferred  on, 
by  Pope  Gregory,  i.  151;  view  of  crypt  of 
cathedral  of,  230 ;  opi)osition  of  the  monks 
of,  to  King  John,  323,  323,  331,  332 ;  activity 
of  Linfranc  in  promoting  interests  of  see 
of,  350,  351;  a  res-irt  of  pilgrims,  3  iO ;  clergy 
of,  appeal  to  Home  against  Henry  III.'s 
coronation  l)y  tlie  Papal  legate.  3^ ;  visit 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cliarle.s  V.  to  cathe- 
dral of ;  view  of  cathe  Iral,  751. 
Canterbury  Talei.  Chaucer's,  i.  511-520. 
Canton,  view  of  forts  and  batteries  on  river 

of,  iv.  533 ;  blockade  of,  in  1841,  5«. 
Canute,  son  of  Sweyn,  i.  103;  proclaimed 
King  of  England,  110;  his  contests  witii 
Ethelred  and  E  huuud  Ironside,  ib.;  as- 
cends the  English  throne,  ih  ;  his  perfidy 
to  the  Saxons,  111;  plots  tlie  d  -ath  of  the 
two  sons  of  Edmund,  il>.;  marries  Emma, 
widow  of  Etiiulred,  ih.;  his  conciliatory 
government  towards  tlie  Saxons,  ib.:  hid 
military  expeditions,  ib.,  112;  tranquillity 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  reigu ;  his  literary 
tastes;  his  pilgrimage  to  Home,  \V2,  and 
no'r:);  his  letter  to  the  Knglirtti  nation,  112, 
113;  story  of  his  rebuke  to  liis  courtiers, 
113;  his  death  and  character,  ib.,  ami  »'<<•. 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  attack  of  the  Ashautees 

on ;  view  of,  iv.  374. 
Cape  Colony,  attempt  to  convert,  into  a  penal 
settlement;    successful  resistance  of  the 
colonists,  iv.  62  i,  627;  ravages  of  the  Caffres 
in  ;  their  reduction  to  suhniission.  673-630. 
Cape  Town,  view  of,  iv.  627.  (See  Cupe  Culoiiii. ) 
CapelLord.  his  government  of  Ireland,  iii.  33. 
Capod'Istria,  Count  John,  murder  of ,  iv.  500. 
Caracalla.  the  emperor,  i.  33. 
Oaractacus,  British  chief,  i.  29  31,  62. 
Caradoc.    See  Ctiractuciui. 
Caraffa,  Cardinal,  nephew  of  Paul  IV.,  ii.  68. 
Caraiisius,  the  Menapian,  defeats  the  pirates, 
i.  40;  a.s^umes  the  title  of  emperor;  is  as- 
sa-ssiuated  at  York,  ib.;  gold  Ci)in  of,  ib. 
Oarberry  Hill,  surrender  of  Queen  Mary  to 

the  confederate  lonls  at,  ii.  121.  122. 
Carbry  Riada,  leader  of  the  Scots,  i.  142. 
Cardiff  Castle,  i.  224,  225,  and  note^. 
Cardigan,   Lord,   his   exploring   expedition 
from  Varna,  iv.  699;  commands  cavalry 
charge  at  Balaklava,  710. 
CariLs  intnxluced  into  Englaml,  i.  635. 
Carow,  Sir  Peter,  rising  of,  in  Devonshire,  ii. 

52,  53. 
Carew,  Colonel,  trial  and  execution  of,  ii. 

655.  658. 
Carey,  Sir  Robert,  the  first  to  announce  Eliza- 
beth's death  to  James  VI  ,  ii.  289. 
Carey,  Dr.  William,  eminent  missionary  and 
oriental  scholar :  his  labours  mlnilia;  por- 
trait of.  iv.  430.  431. 
Cargill,  Donald,  covenanting  minister,  ii.  704. 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  imprisonment  of  Charles 

I.  in;  view  of.  li.  564-5 J6. 
Carleton.  Sir  Dudley,  his  curious  argument 
with  the  commons  for  jielding  submission 
to  the  crown,  ii.  385 ;  envoy  from  Charles  I. 
to  Paris.  3.K). 
Carleton,  General  Sir  Ony.  his  campaign  in 
Canaita.  iii.  530  rM.  540.  541;  his  operations 
on  Lake  Champlain.  5.x).  55'< ;  is  9upersede<l 
in  his  command  by  Burgoyne.  569 ;  succeeds 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  commander  at  N'ew 
York.  643. 
Carlisle,  James  Ilay,  Earl  of,  favourito  of 
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j  Carlisle,  Earl  of, — 

James  I.,  ii.  315,  335 ;  negotiates  mai-riage 
between  Henrietta  Maria  and  Prince 
Charles,  375,  376. 

CarUsle,  taken  by  the  Pretender  on  his  march 
to  Derby;  view  of  castle  of,  iii.  292,  2J3 ; 
surrender  of  garrison  of,  to  Duke  of  Cmu- 
berland,  298,  293. 

Carlo  Emanuele,  abdicates  throne  of  Sardi- 
nia, iv.  192. 

Carlos,  Don,  a  proposed  husband  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Elizabeth,  ii.  99. 

Carlos,  Don,  Infant  of  Spain,  afterwards 
King  of  Naples,  iii.  226-228,  257,  266;  con- 
quers Naples  and  Sicily,  227. 

Carlos,  Don,  brotherof  Fenlinand  VII.,  civil 
war  occasioned  by  his  claim  to  .Spanish 
crown  in  opposition  to  his  niece,  Isabella, 
iv.  507,  509,  522,  523,  538,  539. 

Carmelites,  or  WTiite  Friars,  i.  496. 

Carmichael  WilUam,  ii.  700. 

Carnac,  in  Brittany,  monument  of,  i.  14. 

Camac,  Major,  iii.  708,  703,  711,  712. 

Carnot,  member  of  the  Directory,  iv.  99.  100. 

CaroUne,  Wilhelmina,  queen  of  George  II.: 
her  accomplisheil  and  estimable  character; 
her  influence  over  the  king  and  in  the 
state;  portrait  of,  iii.  219-221;  is  left  regent 
by  George  during  his  absences  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 222,  229;  conduct  of  her  fon  Fre- 
derick to.  233.  and  note;  her  last  illncES  and 
death.  234,  235. 

Caroline,  Matilda,  yoimgest  sister  of  George 
III.,  marries  King  of  Denmark,  iii.  444; 
tragical  story  of,  493-495. 

Caroline  of  Brunswick,  marries  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  iv.  76;  op- 
posite views  of  AVhigs  and  Tories  in  regard 
to,  282;  yearly  allowance  granted  to,  by 
parliament,  353;  allegations  against;  de- 
bates on  the  subject  in  parliament ;  her 
return  to  England;  popularity  of ;  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  again.st ;  diRcu.<sions  on 
and  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the  1  ill,  3G0 
3J4;  claim  by.  to  have  herself  cro«^led  with 
the  king;  her  application  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  is  refused  aalmission 
to  Westminster  Abbey;  lier  death ;  com- 
motion at  her  funeral,  364.  365;  portrait 
of,  361. 

Car|>enter,  General.  Hanoverian  commander 
in  1715.  iii.  174.  175. 

('an>enters,  fraternity  of.  in  Paris,  i.  555. 

<  'arr.  H ohert.     See  SaiiierKet. 

Carrick  Castle.     See  Cai-ritl- 

Carrickfergus,  view  of,  iii.  12. 

Carrig  Castle,  near  Wexford,  i.  274,  275,  and 
notf. 

Cirroceio,  the,  i.  236,  and  notf. 

Carrows,  a  class  of  Irishmen,  described  by 
Siwn.ser,  ii.  28"2. 

Carstairs,  IVesbj-terian  clergj-man,  tortured, 
ii.  715. 

Cartaux,  General,  iv.  53. 

Carterets  Lord.    See  GranrUlf. 

Carthage,  cajitured  by  Louis  IX.,  i.  402. 

Carthagena,  unsuccessful  expedition  against, 
iii.  '250,  251. 

Carthaginians,  their  use  of  bronze,  i.  7;  trade 
with  the  Scilly  Isles,  8. 

Cartliusians,  onler  of,  i.  359,  and  iwtf. 

Cartier,  Mr.,  iii.  718. 

Cartismandua,  Queen,  i.  31. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  celebrated  Puritan 
preacher  in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  146,  225, 

Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  ii.  736.  737. 

Cashel.  town  and  rock  of,  i.  276.  and  nnte. 

Ca.ssano.  battle  of.  iv.  110. 

Cas3ilU.s,  Earl  of,  his  traitorous  correspond- 
ence \rith  Henry  VIII.,  i.  833,  835,  836,  841; 
plots  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  841- 

Cassiterides.  or  Tin  Islands,  ancient  name  of 
the  Scilly  Isles,  i.  8. 

Cassivellamius.  British  chief,  i.  5,  22-24. 

Castelraelhor.  Count  of.  procures  a  priest  to 
shrive  Charles  II.,  ii.  719. 

Castiglione.  battles  of.  iv.  90. 

Castlehaven.  IJirl  of,  ii.  492. 

Castlemaine,  Laily.  mistress  of  Charles  II., 
ii.  653,  uotf,  664  666 ;  her  quarrel  with  Ani- 
ba.ssiulor  Montague.  697,  and  imtf :  her 
jHiwer  at  court,  t'74.  675,  677;  loses  favour 
with  the  king ;  is  ereate<l  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
lanil.  679.  and  untf;  account  of  her  appear- 
ance. 776 ;  her  terror  on  the  arrival  of  the 
I      Duteh  fleet,  ih.,  777. 

Castlereagh.  Lonl,  portrait  of.  iv.  306;  his 
duel  with  Mr.  Canning,  271;  ma<le  foreign 
secretary.  282 ;  his  statement  of  ai  is  fur- 
nished to  the  continental  ])0«ers.  305,  306; 
urges  ineffectually  claims  of  Poland  on 
allieil  sovereigns.  341;  takes  part  in  pro- 
ceedings against  Queen  Caroline.  361.  362 ; 
becomes  .Nlarquis  of  Londonderry,  3t6; 
suicide  of,  367;  his  act  relating  to  dissenters, 
421.  422. 
I  Castles,  L  234,  235;  number  of,  aurpresseU  by 
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Heniy  II.,  i.  252 ;  Norman,  373,  374.    (Sec 
Architecture.) 

Castletown,  U.  S.,  engagement  near,  iii.  571. 

Catalonia,  attachment  of,  to  the  Austrian 
cause  in  war  of  succession,  iii.  136 ;  aban- 
doned by  the  allies  to  the  mercy  of  ths 
Bourbons,  149,  154. 

Cateau-Cambresis,  treaty  of,  ii.  80. 

Catechism,  the  Larger  and  Shorter,  ii.  616. 

Catesby,  Rol>ert,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  U.  301-303. 

Cathari.    See  A  Ibitiemex. 

Cathcart.  Loid,  expedition  of,  to  Spanish 
main,  iii.  241,  249. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  commands  expedition 
against  Coijenhagen,  iv.  243,  244. 

Cathedi-als.     See  Architecture. 

Catherine,  daughterof  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
demanded  in  marriage  by  Henry  V.,  i.  557, 
666;  meets  him  for  the  first  time  at  Meulan, 
572 ;  is  married  to  him  at  Troj'es,  574,  575 ; 
enters  Paris  with  her  mother,  576 ;  proceeds 
to  England  with  Henrj-,  and  is  crowned  at 
Westminster,  ib.;  joins  her  hustjand  in 
France,  57" ;  receives  titlings  of  his  death, 
578;  marries  Owen  Tudor  as  her  second 
husband,  604. 

Catherine  of  La  Rochelle,  a  pretended  pro- 
phetess, and  rival  of  Joan  of  Arc,  i.  597. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  married  to  Henry 
VIII.;  portrait  of,  i.  740,  and  nnte,  741; 
annomices  to  Henry  the  victory  of  Flo<lden, 
749.  and  imte :  accompanies  him  to  the 
"  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  755,  756 ;  the 
king's  affected  scruijles  regariling  the  va- 
lidity of  his  marriage  to,  ami  rub.=equent 
proceedings  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
divorce.  776-780;  pleads  her  cause  Ijefore 
Wolsey  and  Cami>eggio,  7i:0,  781 ;  the  oi)in- 
ionsof  Cranmer,  and  of  English  and  foreign 
imiversities  regarding  tlie  validity  of  her 
marriage,  785-788;  her  sjiirittd  resistance 
to  Henry's  demands,  7»9;  her  marriage 
declared  by  iiarliameiit  and  convoca- 
tion to  }je  null,  7yi :  conference  of  Lord 
Mountjoy  with,  ih.,  792;  harsh  and  ungene- 
rous treatment  of,  793.  and  nnte ;  her  mar- 
riage pronounced  indissoluble  by  the  pope, 
793;  her  death,  799. 

Catherine  Howanl,  nieceof  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
captivates  Henry  VIII.,  i.  818;  is  married 
to  him,  ih. ;  ixjrtrait  of  ;  makes  a  progiess 
with  him  into  the  northern  coiuities,  819, 
820;  Cranmer  accuses  lier  to  the  king  on 
his  return  ;  her  exanunation  by,  and  con- 
fession to.  that  prelate  ;  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  her  case,  an<l  examination  of  vari- 
ous witnesses.  820  824 ;  is  condemned  by 
l>arliameiit.  and  U-hea"led,  824,  825;  ques- 
tion a-s  to  her  actual  culpability,  825. 

Catherine  Parr,  sixth  wife  of  Hmry  VIII  , 
i.  M7;  narrowly  e.scai>es  losing  her  bead, 
844,  845 ;  marries  Lord  Seymour,  ii.  19,  20 ; 
dies  in  child-tied,  22. 

Catherine  de'  MeiUci,  married  to  Duke  of 
OrleaiLs,  i.  792;  made  Ilegent  of  France  on 
the  death  of  Francis  II.,  ii.  91;  commo- 
tions in  France  luiiUr  her  regency,  95-97; 
conchuUsa  treaty  with  Elizalieth,  98;  her 
treachery  to  the  Protestants,  155,  15<). 

Catherine  of  Braganza.  queen  of  Charles  II., 
his  harsh  and  shameful  treatment  of  her, 
ii.  664-66<i;  accusations  of  Titus  (Jatcs 
against,  694,  695;  compunction  expressed 
by  Charles  on  his  deathbe<l  for  his  conduct 
towards,  719. 

Catherine,  widow  of  Peter  the  Great,  ascends 
throne  of  Russia ;  enters  into  alliance  with 
Slain  and  the  Emperor  Charles,  iii.  216, 
217;  her  death,  217. 

Catherine,  Emjiress  of  Ru.ssia,  portrait  of, 
iii.  495;  raises  herself  t<^)  the  Ku-;^ian  throne 
by  the  inipri,s<iniuent  and  diathnf  herhus- 
banil.  Peter  III  .  433;  continues  the  alli- 
ance with  Pruivsia.  ib.;  trimniihs  anil  gov- 
ernment of,  492,  495,  4% ;  share  taken  by. 
in  partition  of  Poland.  490  5ol ;  her  war 
with  the  Turks;  acquisitions  of  territory 
ma<le  by.  501.502;  her  manifesto  on  "amiefl 
neutrality,"  620;  progress  of  her  war  with 
Turkey ;  co-operation  of  the  Kmi>eror 
Joseph :  her  intrigues  with  Sweili?h  no- 
bility; warlxtween,  and  Sweilen;  successes 
of  her  arms  in  Turkey ;  renewed  camjaigu 
in  Finland  with  the  Swe<ks.  760  766:  pro- 
gress of  her  war  with  Swe<len  ;  is  obUge<l 
to  conclude  peace;  at  rocities  of  ner  general, 
Suvaroff.  in  Turkey,  797  799:  opixisition 
of  European  jviwers  to  designs  of,  812  ;  de- 
fence of  her  iK)licv  liv  the  Whigs  in  British 
parliament:  her  flatt.n, nf  Mr  Fox.  856 
859;  her  schemes  against  Poland:  finds 
pretexts  for  her  interference  :  s»  nds  army 
into  Poland  ;  the  Pole,s  comj>elle«l  to  sul)- 
mit  to.  870,  871 ;  wrests  a<lditional  territory 
from  PolantL  iv.  50 :  concludes  treaty  with 
Britain,  78;  dies,  103. 

Catholics,  equally  iiersccuted  with  Protea- 
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^  tinte  by  Henry  VIII..  i.  789,  795,  79G,  805, 
813-816,    819,    825,    826;    restrictive  laws 
against  the,  passed  on  Elizabeth's  acces- 
sfon  ii  79,  80 ;  severe  laws  against,  in  Scot- 
tish parliament,  91 ;   insurrecticni  of  the, 
in  north  of  England,  in  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
142   143'   additional  statutes  against  the, 
145    146;   intrigues  of  the  English,  with 
James   VI.,   161;    uicreased    seventy   of 
Elizabeth's  government  towards  the,  Ibl- 
163-  patriotism  of  the  English,  in  prospect 
of  the  Spanish  invasion,  183 ;  the  majority 
in  the  population  at  the  accession  ot  Jiiil- 
ward  VI  ,  217,  218 ;  penal  laws  enacted  m 
EUzabetii's  reign  against  the,  222-224;  com- 
parative iiKlifference  of  English,  to  the 
cause,  235,  note ;  are  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  from  James  I.;  conspiracy  ot 
Watson,  Clark,  and  others,  on  their  be- 
half   293-295;  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the,  leads  to  the  Gunpowder 
Plot ;  account  of  that  conspuracy,  o01-J12 ; 
additional  penal  laws  enacted  against,  312, 
313;  James's  leniency  to,  to  gratify  Rome, 
in  prospect  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  361 ; 
agreement  with  Spain  for  liberty  of  con- 
science to,  ih.,  366-369 ;  James  and  his  son 
repudiate  all  ideas  of   toleration  to,  372 ; 
their  secret  promise  to  Cardinal  Richelieu 
in  favour  of,  375;  petition  of  the  commons 
for   an  enforcemeut  of   the   penal  laws 
against,   378,   379;   remonstrances  of  the 
French  court  on  behalf  of,  390,  391 ;  perse- 
cuted by  Charles  I.,  383 ;  favoiu:  shown  to, 
at  Charles  I.'s  court,  432 ;  their  readiness 
to  assist  Charles  agahist  the  Covenanters, 
456  •  their  contributions  to  him,  468 ;  num- 
bers of  conversions  to  tlieir  faith  in  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  474,  note;  fearfid  massacre 
of  the  Irish  Protestants  by,  491,  492  ;  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Charles  I.;  fury  of  the 
popular  party  against,  503,  504 ;   supplies 
furnished  Charles  by  the,  524 ;  his  corre- 
.spondence  with  the  Irish,  532,  533,  551,  55J  ; 
endeavoiu-s  of  Charles  II.  to  procure  a 
toleration  for,  670,  and  note;  the  great  fire 
of  London  attributed  to,  675 ;  biUs  passed 
by  parliament  against,  683,  685;  alleged  plot 
of  the,  for  murdering  the  king  and  over- 
tm-ning  the  constitution,  690-702;  tolera- 
tion granted  to,  by  James  II.  on  his  ac- 
cession, 721;   temporary  triumph  of  the 
Irish  iii  6,  7  ;  Jacobite  mission  of  Father 
O'Connor  to  the  Irish,  120,  121 ;  severe  law 
against,  on  suppression  of  rebellion  in  1715, 
183 ;  bill  introduced  by  Walpole  for  taxing 
the,  213 ;  severe  laws  against,  after  the  re- 
volution, 364,  365 ;  concessions  to,  in  Can- 
ada, 511,  515 ;  Sir  George  Saville's  bUl  for 
relief  of  the,  589;  popular  excesses  against, 
ill  Scotland  in  1780 ;  the  Gordon  riots  in 
London,  612-618 ;  demands  in  Ireland  for 
their  admission  to  the  franchise;    their 
fraternization  with  the  Protestants,  666; 
bill  for  relief  of,  in  1791,  814,  815;  legislative 
enactments  in  favour  of,  iv.  46,  60  ;  strong 
aversion  of  George  III.  to  emancipation 
of  120, 121 ;  bills  for  relief  of,  in  latter  part 
of  eighteenth  century,  129,  130;   bill  for 
checking  growth  of  monastic  institutions 
negatived,  130,  131 ;  Pitt's  statement  in  re- 
gard to,  215 ;  hostility  of  the  king  and  min- 
isters to  the,  239  ;  misuccessful  motions  for 
their  emancipation,  364,  366,  371,  375;  agi- 
tation kept  up  by,  in  Ireland,  385,  386 ;  re- 
vival of  their  claims  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
395,  396 ;  continued  agitation  in  Ireland ; 
meeting  of  the  opponents  of  emancipation 
onPennenden  Heath;  Mr.  Peel's bUl passed 
for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association ; 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Peel  for  reUef  of  the 
Catholics ;  arguments  for  and  against  it ; 
it  is  finally  carried  and  passed ;  failure  of 
emancipation  to  produce  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  397-408 ;  general  resume  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  struggles  for  emancipation, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  to  1S29,  422-428 ;  their  missionary 
labours,  430;    their   mode  of  converting 
heathens,  434,  435 ;  repeal  of  penal  acts  af- 
fecting, 591 ;  increased  grant  to  Maynooth 
College  ;  opposition  of,  to  Queen's  colleges 
in  Ireland,  594-597;  ferment  occasioned  by 
the  division  of  England  by  the  pope  into 
dioceses ;  the  ecclesiastical  titles  bill,  644- 
650 ;  bill  for  government  inspection  of  con- 
vents negatived,  672;  union  of  churchmen 
and  dissenters  against,  occasioned  by  Papal 
aggression,  774,  775;   accessions  to  their 
numbers  from  Church  of  England,  776. 
(See  also  Poperii.)  ,  ,    ,   ,  , 

Catinat,   Marshal,  iii.  25,  46;  defeated  by 

Prince  Eugene,  76. 
Cato  Street  conspiracy,  the,  iv.  359. 
Catus,  Pvoman  procurator,  i.  32. 
Caulaincourt,  Bonaparte's  envoy  to  congress 

of  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  iv.  310,  311. 
Cavaignac,  General,  suppresses  Parisian  out- 


Cavaignac,  General,— 
break  of  June,  1848 ;  is  rejected  as  presi- 
dent in  favour  of  Louis  Napoleon,  iv.  021, 

Cavaliers,  name  given  to  the  royalists,  ii.  493, 

note  ■  thsir  chivalrous  character,  519,  note; 

costumes  of  the.  630,  631 ;  poets  belonging 

to  their  party,  645.  .  „„,  >,c^ 

Cavendish,  Wolsey's  chamberlain,  i.  784,  785. 

Cavendish,  Thomas,  celebrated  navigator  m 

reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  243.  .. 

Cavendish,  Lord,  friend  of  Lord  Russell,  u. 

711. 
Cavendish,  Lord  John,  iii.  538,  539,  655,  656. 
Caw.    See  Ca. 

Cawfield,  the  Mile-castle  at,  i.  38,  note. 
Cawnpore,  India,  attack  of  rebels  on,  headed 
by  Nana  Sahib;  treacherous  massacre,  first 
of  the  garrison,  and  afterwards  of  the  wo- 
men antl  chikh-en,  iv.  755-757;  engagement 
of  General  Wyndham  with  the  rebels  near, 
764 
Caxton,  William,  first  English  printer,  i.  613. 
Ceawlin,  King  of  Wessex,  i.  73. 
Cecil,  Sir  William.     See  Buivhlei/. 
Cecil,   Sir  Robert,   son  of  Lord  Burghley 
jealousies  of,  and  his  family  towards  Earl 
of  Essex ;  portrait  of,  ii.  189-192 ;  Essex's 
accusation  against,  at  his  trial,  195,  19b; 
his  interviews  with  Elizabeth  on  her  death- 
bed in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  her 
successor,  199;  proclaims  James  I.  king, 
289,  290;  makes  preparations  for  his  arrival 
m  London,  290,  291 ;  entertains  him  at  his 
seat  in  Hertfordshire,  291,  292 ;  jealousies 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others  against ; 
discovers  and  frustrates  theu-  plots,  293, 
294;  prosecutes  the  Puritans,  301;  discovers 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  305,  306 ;  entertains 
James  I.  and  King  of  Denmark  at  Theo- 
balds, 313;  becomes  treasurer  to  James  I.; 
his  illegal  modes  of  raising  revenue,  317 ; 
alleged  causes  of  his  death  ;  his  character, 
320,  321. 
Cecil,  Sir  Edward.    See  Wimbledon. 
Celestine,  Pope,  i.  320.  ,  ,     _       i. 

Cehbacy,  clerical,  maintamed  by  Dunstan 
and  his  party,  i.  101-104;  commotions  at- 
tending the  enforcement  of,  among  the 
clergy,  157,  158;  zealous  enforcement  of, 
by  Anselm,  354 ;  enforcement  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 496. 
Cellier,  Mrs.,  ii.  700,  701. 
Celts,  their  supposed  identity  with  the  Per- 
sians, i.  55,  and  note  :  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  59;  their  Asiatic  origin,  61;  their 
forms  of  government,  63;  predominance  of 
their  language  and  customs  in  Scotlanii 
superseded  by  those  of  the  Saxons,  341-343, 
and  note.  .   „   ,„ 

Celts,  ancient  British  weapons,  i.  9,  10. 
Centlivre,  Mrs.,  dramatist,  iii.  419. 
Ceorls,  the,  or  freemen,  i.  161,  162. 
Cerdic,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 

i.  70. 
Cevennes,  insurrection  of  the  Protestants  m 
the ;  they  are  supported  by  England,  iii. 

Ceyion,  annexed  to  British  empire,  iv.  353, 
354 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  leatler  of  the  non-intrusion 
party  in  Scotland,  iv.  783-785,  789,  720; 
portrait  of,  785. 

Chalons,  Comit  of,  i.  404.  . 

Chaluz,  Richard  Ca3ur  de  Lion  killed  m  be- 
sieging, i.  321. 

Chamberlain,  Dr.,  ii.  740. 

Chambers.  Richard,  tyrannical  prosecution 
of,  ii.  410,  411 ;  resists  the  levying  of  ship- 
money,  439.  

Chambers,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  biU  for  inspec- 
tion of  convents,  iv.  672. 

Chambly  Fort,  surrender  of,  iii.  531 ;  view 
of,  532. 

Chambre,  John  ;\,  i.  721.  . 

Chamtllart,  M.  de,  French  minister,  in.  lib. 

Champion,  Colonel,  iii.  727-729. 

Champlam,  Lake,  military  operations  m 
vicmity  of,  in  first  American  war,  iii.  529, 
530,  555,  556,  570-572  ;  naval  operations  on, 
in  1814,  iv.  333-335. 

Chandernagore,  French  settlement  at,  m. 
692. 

Chandos,  Marquis  of,  his  motions  on  behalf 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  iv.  519,  527. 

Chantrey,  Sir  Francis,  distinguished  sculp- 
tor ;  his  group  Michael  and  Satan,  iv.  473. 

Chapelier,  M.,  iii.  852.  . 

Charitable  trusts  bill,  the,  passed,  iv.  6;  3, 

Chapman,  George,  dramatist,  ii.  G14. 

Chapman,  Sir  Stephen,  iv.  553. 

"  Chapter  of  Mitton,"  the,  i.  444. 

Charlemagne,  Emperor,  correspondence  be- 
tween, and  King  Offa,  i.  78;  cruelties  of, 
to  the  pagan  Saxons,  82,  and  note. 

Charles  I.,  of  England,  son  of  James  I.,  ma- 
trimonial negotiations  on  his  behalf  while 
prince,  ii.  326,  337,  338 ;  uiterferes  on  be- 
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half  of  Edward  Floyde,  ii.  357  ;  his  regular 
attendance  at  House  of  Lords.  360 ;  treaty 
of   marriage  between,   and  the  Infanta. 
361,  362  ;  his  journey  with  Buckingham  to 
Madrid,  and  reception  there,  362-366;  his 
lilieral  promises  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics, 
366,  367 ;  is  instigated  by  Buckingham  to 
break  citf  the  marriage  and  return  home ; 
dujilirity  (if  lii.-< o .iiduct, 368-370;  repudiates 
thelolenitimi  of  tlif  Catholics,  372;  favoms 
the  impeachment  of  Earl  of   Middlesex, 
373 ;  his  treaty  of  marriage  witli  Henrietta 
Maria,  375,  376;  Is  proclaimed  king  on  his 
father's  death,  376,  377  ;  comluct  of,  on  his 
accession ;  portrait  of,  377 ;  is  married  by 
proxy  to  Henrietta  Maria,   who  is  con- 
ducted by  Buckingham  to  England,  )')., 
378 ;  his  first  parliament,  378,379  ;  his  ille- 
gal levymg  of  troops,   379;  incurs  great 
odium  by  sending  a  fleet  to  assist  Richelieu 
a"ainst  the  Protestants  of  Rochelle,  ib., 
380;  fails  in  obtaining  further  suppUes  from 
the  commons,  380,  381 ;  illegal  methods  of 
raising  money  pursued  by  ;  fits  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  Spain  ;  its  disiistrous  re- 
sults, 381;  Buckuigh.aiii's  mission  to  Hol- 
land,   ib.,   382;    thrtateiRd  rupture   with 
France;    quarrels   between    Charles    and 
Henrietta  Maria  regarding  her  priests  and 
foreign    attendants,   382;   persecutes  the 
Catholics,   383 ;  endeavours  to  secure  an 
ascendency  of  the  court  party  in  parha- 
nient,  ib. ;  is  crowned  at  Westminster ;  of- 
fence given  by  some  of  the  ceremonies,  ib. ; 
his  second  parliament ;  theu-  statement  of 
grievances;  arrogant  demeanour  of  Charles 
and  his  satelMtes ;  is  foiled  in  attempt  to 
imprison  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  causes  Earl 
of  Bristol  to  be  impeached  for  high  trea- 
son; Bristol's  successfid  defence;  impeach- 
ment of  Buckingham  by  the  commons; 
Buckingham's  defence  ;  Charles  abruptly 
dissolves  parliament,  384-388;    continued 
unconstitutional  acts  of,  in  raising  money; 
388,    389;    dismisses    Henrietta    Maria's 
foreign  attendants,  389,  390;  remonstrances 
of  the  French  court  with;  Charles's  ulti- 
mate concessions,  390-392;  rupture  with 
France ;  Charles  determines  to  assist  the 
revolted  Protestants;   Buckuigham's  dis- 
astrous expedition  to  Rochelle,  392-394; 
summons  a  new  parliament ;  his  continued 
injudiciousandarbili-aryiiieasures;  spirited 
conduct  of  the  coiuuions,  who  draw  iqi  and 
present  the   petition  of    right;    Charles s 
shufiJing  answer ;  his  despotic  message  to 
the  house ;  the  commons  assert  their  literty 
of  discussion,  and  make  a  formal  accusa- 
tion against  Buckingham;  Charles's  design 
of  bringing  over  mercenaries  from  Ger- 
many;   sends   a   gracious   message,    and 
ratifies  the  petition  of  right ;  further  pro- 
ceedings   in    parliament;    remonstrance 
against  Buckingham  ;  bill  of  tonnage  and 
poundage ;  Charles's  address  to,  and  pro- 
rogation of  parliament,  394-400 ;  siege  of 
Rochelle  pushed  by  the  CathoUc  party  in 
France  ;  preparations  for  another  expedi- 
tion for  its  relief,  400,  401 ;  assassination 
of  Duke  of  Buckingham,  401-403  ;  the  Earl 
of  Lindsey's  ineffectual  expedition  to  Ro- 
chelle ;  its  capture  by  RicheUeu,  403;  meet- 
mg  of  parliament  after  prorogation ;  the 
king's  fraud   in  suppressing   the   second 
answer  to  the  petition  of  right;  indigna- 
tion of  the  commons ;  remarks  of  Selden ; 
observations  of  Sir  Robert  Phillips  and 
Littleton  on  the  arbitrary  treatment  of 
Mr.  RoUes  ;  Charles's  address  to  the  two 
houses ;  proceedings  in  regard  to  religion ; 
complaints  in  the  commons  of  the  growth 
of  Popery  and  Arminianism ;  the  king's 
message  of  a«:ljournnient ;  protest  against 
grievances  voted ;  Charles  is  foiled  in  his 
attempts  to  stop  proceedings ;  his  address 
to  the  lords;  dissolves  parliament,   403- 
408  ■  arliitrarily  imprisons  several  oliuoxi- 
ous  members,  408 ;  apjilies  to  the  judges 
for  their  opinions,  ib.,  409;  issues  a  pro- 
clamation, intimating  indirectly  his  inten- 
tion of  dispensmg  with  parliaments,  409  ; 
proceedings  against  the  refractory  mem- 
bers; their  trial  and  sentence,   ib.^410; 
tyrannical  prosecution  of  Richard  Cham- 
bers, *.,  411 ;  resolves  to  govern  without 
parliaments  ;  endeavours  to  gain  over  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  411,  412 ;  con- 
cludes peace  with  France  and  Spain,  412  ; 
victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Ger- 
many, 413;  Charles's  secret  agieement  with 
Philip  of  Spain  regarding  the  conquest 
and  partition  of  Holland,  ib.,  414;  after- 
wards intrigues  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders   and    Brabant,   414,   415;    sends 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  assist  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  415,  416 ;  tyrannical  proceedings 
of,  416,  417 ;  tyrannies  of  Laud ;  trials  of 
Leighton  and  Pryiine,  and  cruel  sentences 
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Oiarles  I.,— 
on  them  in  Star  Cham  bar,  ii.  417-421,  visits 
Scotland  and  is  crowned  there ;  liolds  a 
parliament  at  Edinburgh;  his  arbitrary 
innovations  in  ecclesiastical  attire  and 
other  matters;  returns  to  England,  421, 
422 ;  continued  oppressions  and  vexatious 
proceetUngs  of  Laud,  423^28 ;  prosecution 
of  Bishop  Williams  in  Star  Chamber,  428- 
430 ;  continued  tyrannies  of  Laud,  430  - 
432 ;  oppressions  of  Strafford  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Ireland,  432-436 ;  death 
of  the  Palatine  Frederick ;  his  sons  visit 
England  on  the  invitation  of  Charles,  436, 
437 ;  disputes  with  Holland  regarding  the 
fisheries,  437;  Charles's  ineffectual  negotia- 
tions on  tehalf  of  his  nephew,  ih.;  illegal 
levying  of  shiivmoney  ;  patriotic  resistance 
of  Hampden  ;  his  trial,  438-443 ;  resolves 
to  force  the  Book  of  Conniion  Prayer  on 
the  Scots  ;  first  reailiug  of  it  in  Edinburgli ; 
tumults  thereby  occasioned;  his  obstinacy 
in  insisting  on  carrying  through  the  mea-  I 
sure  ;  strenuous  resistance  of  the  I*resby- 
terians,  wlio  draw  up  and  subscribe  tlio 
national  covenant,  It-l  447;  grants  a  com- 
mission to  tlie  .ManpiU  of  Hamilton  to 
reduce  tlie  .Scots  to  oliedience;  iistucious 
policy  of  Hamilton  ;  ))ertidy  of  Charles, 
who  to  gain  time  concedes  to  the  Presby- 
terians the  whole  points  in  <lisi)ute,  wliilo 
he  is  making  active  preiiarations  for  in- 
vading Scotland;  counter-preparations  of 
the  Covenanters,  who  establish  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  national  party  in  Eng- 
land, 447-457;  Cliarlrs  sets  imt  •.n  bis  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  and  enranjiis  at  licr- 
wick,  457,  453 ;  apjiroach  of  the  two  arniies; 
Cliarles  consents  to  a  conference  and  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  Covenanters,  453, 
459 ;  returns  to  London,  459 ;  proceedings 
of  the  Earl  of  Traciuair,  bis  new  conunis- 
sioncr  in  .Scotland;  di-putation  from  the 
Covenanters  to  Lcmdnn;  iliscovery  of  U-tter 
afldressed  to  the  Kin^  of  I'rame ;  the  lOarl 
of  Loudon  cxinnnittod  to  thv  Tower; 
wretched  state  of  Charles's  government, 
400,  461 ;  suuunons  Stratford  from  Ireland 
to  assist  in  bis  councils,  4'>1,  462  ;  summons 
a  parliament,  41,2;  his  ivldress  to  the  com- 
mons through  l,ord-kee]>er  Finch  ;  bis  re- 
marks to  the  house  on  the  letter  from 
the  Covenanters  to  the  French  king,  /')., 
463;  his  ungenerous  conduct  to  Sir  jidni 
Eliot,  463,  464  ;  discussion  of  grievances  in 
the  conmions;  irritatiim  of  (Jharles;  his 
messages  to  tliem,  and  demamls  for  sui>- 
plies;  dis-solves  parliament.  464  467;  ille- 
gally imprisons  several  members  after  the 
dis.solutlon,  467 ;  continued  injudicious 
and  arbitrary  conduct  of,  and  Laud,  ih., 
468  ;  attack  of  the  api)rentices  im  l.auibeMi 
Palace,  468,  461;  advances  to  ojipose  the 
approach  of  the  Covenanters  from  Scot- 
land, 460,  470;  the  royal  army  di'feateil  by 
Leslie  at  Newburn ;  the  victorious  Scots 
advance  as  far  lus  the  river  Tees,  and  the 
king  retreats  to  York,  470  472;  Charles 
consents  to  receive  Lord  Lanark  as  envoy 
from  the  Covenanters.  472;  sunnmins  a 
council  of  peers  at  York;  a  conference 
arranged  to  take  i>lace  between  the  I'.nglish 
and  Scotch  connnissioner.s,  at  Kipon,  ih., 
473 ;  proceedings  of  the  conference ;  its 
transference  to  London.  473;  Charles  ojiens 
liis  la-it,  the  celebrated  Long  Parliament 
ih.,  and  nntin,  474  ;  its  attacks  on  the  High- 
church  party ;  compensation  awardeil  to 
Burton.  Prj'une,  and  Hastwick.  4i'4.  475;  1 
impeaclniient  an  1  c  >mmitt«l  of  I.aud.  475;  j 
of  Stratford,  476.  477;  further  impeach- 
ments by  the  commons,  477  ;  bill  furtrien- 
i\ial  i)arlianients;  Charles  consents  to  it, 
(6.,  478 ;  proceedings  of  the  .Scotch  ciun-  ■ 
mi.ssioners  in  London;  their  claims;  lilK-r- 
:>'ity  of  the  parliament  in  settling  these, 
473,  and  »o'..  Ai.>:  en  leavoui-s  unsiucess- 
fuUy  to  gain  <ivcr  the  i>.ip\dar  Icad.is.  47'.i, 
480;  trial  and  condemnation  of  Strafford  ; 
Charles  reluctantly  asse\its  to  his  execu- 
tion. 430  487  ;  the  high  conuni-<sion  com-t 
and  Star  Chamber  alwilished.  487  ;  sojourn 
of  Mary  de'  Medici  in  England,  ih..  488; 
treaty  eonduiled  with  the  Covenanter.s. 
488;  Charhs  visits  Scotl.ind ;  endeavo>»rs 
to  g.ain  favour  with  the  Presbyterians; 
plot  between,  an  1  Montros«!  to  crush 
Hamilton  and  Argyle;  its  failure.  4S8  4'.11; 
relR'Uion  in  Ireland  ;  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
testants; Charles  su.si)ectcd  of  favouring 
the  Irish  rcbclliim  ;  "  Uenionstrance"  pre- 
scutol  to,  by  the  commons.  401  405;  retires 
to  IlauiiitoU  Court.  10.') ;  appoints  Colonel 
Luns  iird  gnvcrnor  of  tlie  'I'owci-;  c<ininio- 
tiiins  tlicrcby  excited  ;  fr.iy  and  bloodshed 
in  Wc.stiumster  Mall.  i7).,406;  protestation 
of  the  twi4ve  hisboiis ;  tt-n  of  them  aim- 
initte<l  to  the  Tower  by  Long  Parliament, 
497.  498;  ndilrcss  of  the  ctunnions  to,  498; 
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Charles  I.,— 
sends  a  message  to  parliament,  impeach- 
ing Lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members  of 
House  of  Commons  of  treason,  ii.  498, 
499 ;  goes  in  person  to  the  house  to  seize 
tha  members,  who  withdraw  before  his 
arrival,  499,  500;  his  visit  to  the  city  and 
adtlress  at  Guildhall,  501 ;  declarations  by 
the  committee  of  parliament  and  the  com- 
mon council  against  his  unconstitutional 
proceedings,  ih.,  502;  the  committee  of 
parliament,  with  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the 
tive  members,  are  conveyed  in  triumph  by 
water  from  the  city  to  Westminster ; 
Charles  retires  to  Hampton  Court;  re- 
ceives a  deputation  from  the  commons, 
&i2,  5u3;  reports  of  warlike  preparations 
by;  i)recautions  of  parliament;  the  Scottish 
commissioners  offer  to  mediate  between, 
and  parliament ;  strong  suspicions  excited 
by  his  conduct  regarding  the  Irish  rebels, 
503,  504 ;  Pym's  warning  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  504;  intercepted  letter  from  Lord 
Digby  to  Henrietta  Maria,  ih.,  and  note; 
Charles  marries  his  daughter  Mary  to 
Prince  of  Orange ;  the  queen  proceeds  with 
her  to  Holland,  Charles  accompanjing 
them  as  far  as  Dover,  504,  505 ;  bill  passed 
for  depriving  the  bishoi)S  of  their  votes; 
the  militia  bill;  manteuvres  of  Charles  in 
regard  to  it,  505,  506,  and  notes:  returns 
from  Dover  and  meets  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  (Ireenwich,  506;  proce:'ds  to  Theobalds, 
where  he  receives  a  jietition  from  parlia- 
ment, ih..  .507;  preparations  for  war,  507  ; 
Cliarlis  rcciives  the  declaration  of  parlia- 
ment at  Xewioarket,  i').,  5ii8;  his  message 
to  parlianient  from  Huntingdon,  508,  509 ; 
aiTives  at  York,  where  he  receives  a  depu- 
tation from  parliament,  509;  endeavours 
unsuccessfully  to  gain  pos.sessi(m  of  Hull, 
503  511 ;  proclaims  Sir  .lohn  Hotham,  its 
governor,  a  traitor;  cc irrespondence  l>e- 
tween,  and  i)arliament  on  the  subject,  511 
513  ;  issues  riroclamations  against  the  jiar- 
lianKUt,  and  collects  a  l)ody  of  triX)|)»  at 
York ;  counter-revolutions  and  jiri'para- 
ti'ms  by  parliament,  ih. ;  fails  in  gaining 
over  the  tleet,  i/>.,  514;  jireparations  of 
Henrietta  Maria  in  Holland,  514  ;  ojiens  a 
corres|Hindence  with  the  .Scuttlsh  council. 
ih.;  Ills  ii.irtizaris  in  L<:)ndon  ;  gains  ]io.ss<..s- 
sion  by  their  means  iif  the  great  seal.  514 
516;  is  joined  at  York  by  Clarendon.  516. 
517;  receives  a  sup])lyof  anninuiition  from 
Holland,  517  ;  rejects  iirojiositions  of  i)eace 
sent  by  parliament,  ih.,  518;  sends  out 
commissiims  of  array  for  levying  troops  In 
the  various  counties;  count<'r-i(re|>arations 
by  iiarllament,  518  520;  .state  of  jKirties  in 
different  districts  of  England,  W20,  521 ;  ile- 
claration  issued  by  the  king.  521  ;  ojiensa 
correspondence  with  Sir  John  Hotham; 
makes  a  progress  through  the  coimfry  to 
strengthen  hlscau.se.  ih.;  sii/.es  Dr.  Hast- 
wick, and  sends  him  off  to  York  jail,  ih , 
522;  plot  for  surprising  Hull  prevented. 
522;  sets  up  his  sUindard  at  Xottingbam, 
ih  .  5'23 ;  Is  obliged  to  retire  from  Coventry. 
5"23;  is  reluctantly  induccil  t.i  s<-nd  over- 
tures of  acconnn. Mlatli>n  to  p,-!!  liament,  i'>.; 
his  nephew  Prince  Kujiert  takes  the  chief 
command  in  his  anny.  i7».  524;  his  pro- 
gress through  .Stafforil  and  Shropshire, 
5'24 ;  Prince  Rupert  repulsed  by  a  fietach- 
ment  of  Ess.'x's  army  at  Worcester,  ih., 
525;  Cliarles  a<lvances  from  Shrewsbury  in 
the  direction  of  London  ;  bloody  engage- 
ment lietween  the  royalists  and  jiarliamen- 
tarians  at  I^lgehiU,  525,  526 ;  takes  Han- 
bury  ;  meets  a  welcome  reception  at  Ox- 
ford ;  consternation  in  Lomlon ;  Charles 
receives  a  deputiition  from  jiarliament  at 
Ci>lnbro<ik;  advances  sudilenly  upon  Brent- 
ford, but  Is  barreil  further  progress  liy 
Hollis  anil  llamixlen's  triH>ps  ;  is  allowed 
by  Essex  to  esc,ai>e  with  his  army  to  King- 
ston, 5"26.  527;  fruitless  negotiations  ))e- 
twecn  the  king  and  iKirliamcnt.  5'27;  the 
queen  joins  the  royalists  in  the  north.  .528; 
Charles  sends  proposals  of  aceomnnHlation 
to  parliament;  discovery  of  conspiracies  on 
bis  Kbalf.  ih  :  victorious  march  of  Prince 
Ruin-rt.  ih..  529;  liattle  of  Chalgrovefield; 
def<'at  of  the  parliamentarians,  and  ileath 
of  Hnmixlen.  529.  .530;  further  check  sus- 
taineil  by  the  i>arliainentarv  forces  at 
Atberton"M(X>r;  i4ot  of  the  H.>thama,  for 
delivering  \ip  Hull  prevented;  new  vigour 
infused  into  theparliamentari.visby  Oliver 
Cromwell ;  progress  of  the  war  in  the 
western  counties;  siege  and  relief  of  Glou- 
cest^T,  .530,  .531;  battle  of  Newbury,  ^A  ; 
negotiations  tH>twecn  the  I'.nglish  iiarlla- 
ment and  the  Scottish  Covenanters  ;  the 
Solemn  League  ami  Covennnf.  532  ;  corre- 
spondence maintaiu(»<l  by  Charles  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  I'l..  533 ;  meeting  of  assem- 
bly of  divines  at  Westminster,  533,  534 ; 
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Charles  calls  a  parliament  at  Oxford ;  hia 
letter  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  ii. 
534;  reverses  sustamed  by  his  jjarty;  es- 
capes from  Oxford  to  Worcester,  ih.,  535; 
victory  of  the  parhamentarians  at  Marston 
Moor,  535,  and  note,  536 ;  hems  in  the  Earl 
of  Essex  in  Cornwall  and  gains  possession 
of  his  artillery,  536,  537 ;  marches  in  di- 
rection of  Oxford,  and  engages  the  par- 
liamentary forces  at  Newbiuy,  637,  538; 
dissensions  betw  een  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents;  growth  of  the  power  of 
Cromwell ;  a  remodelling  of  the  army  re- 
solved and  accompUshed;  the  Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance,  538-540;  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  Laud,  540,  541 ;  negotiations  be- 
tween Charles  and  parliament,  541-543 ;  de- 
sidtory  warfare  between  the  opposite  jjar- 
ties  during  these  transactions,  543;  re- 
newal and  progress  of  the  war,  ih.,  544 ; 
Charles  marches  from  Oxfortl ;  takes  Lei- 
cester; is  pm-sued  by  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well, and  resolves  to  give  them  battle  ;  is 
totally  defeated  at  Naseby,  544-546 ;  injury 
done  to  his  cause  by  the  seizure  and  jinbli- 
cation  of  his  letters,  546 ;  loiters  away  his 
time  at  Raglan  Castle,  ih.,  547  ;  is  revived 
by  an  accomit  of  the  successes  of  Montrose 
in  .Scotland,  547.  548;  endeavours  imsuc- 
ccssfuliy  to  join  him,  548,  549;  quarrels 
with  IVinci'  Rujiert,  550;  is  defeated  at 
Rowton  Heath,  ih.;  selzureof  Lord  Digby's 
portfolio  of  U  ttcrs;  inteniew  Ixitween  the 
king  and  I'rince  Rupert  at  Newark,  ih., 
551;  Chaiics  retreats  to  Oxford,  551;  en- 
deavours to  take  advantage  of  tlie  <lisseu- 
sions  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
jiendents;  liis  secret  treaty  with  the  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  ih.,  552;  hesitjites  as  to 
whether  he  shall  l>etake  himself  to  the 
Scottish  or  the  parliamentarj'  army,  552, 
553;  endeavours  to  negotiate  with  the 
Scots  through  Moutreul,  the  French  am- 
lia.s.sa<lor,  553,  554  ;  delivers  himself  up  to 
them,  554.  .555 ;  his  sojourn  In  the  Scottish 
cam));  endeavours  of  the  Scots  tt>  make 
him  take  the  covenant;  his  messages  to 
Iiarllament ;  temiMirizes  with  the  Presby- 
terians, ,556,  557;  final  propositions  jire- 
sented  to,  by  iiarll.iiiient ;  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cejit  them.  5.57.  ,558;  is  delivered  up  to  par- 
liament by  the  Snits.  .558.  5.59,  and  note:   is 

I veye.l  to  Holniby  llou.se.  5.59;  progrefs 

of  the  struggle  iK-fween  the  Pivsbyterinns 
and  IndeiK'udents;  strength  of  the  latter 
party  in  the  anny.  559  561  ;  Charles  is  con- 
veyed from  Holniby  House  to  Wimlsor 
Ca.stle,  561.  562  ;  advance  uinin,  and  march 
of  the  army  into  London  under  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell;  triuiiiiih  of  the  Iiiilei>eii- 
deiits  :  negotiations  of  the  latter  with  the 
king,  562  564 :  ( 'liarles  escajies  from  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;  is  con- 
veyed by  Colonel  Hammond  to  Carisbrooke 
Ciistle  ;  his  negotiations  from  thence  with 
the  IiKlein'udents;  refii.ses to  a.s.sent to pro- 
p.isltions  tendered  by  ]iarliament ;  his 
si'CR't  tre.  ty  with  the  Sc<its;  endeavoins 
to  e.scajie  from  t^'aristinioke,  5<4  566;  the 
Iiarllament  ri'solve  to  have  no  further 
negotiations  with;  the  Scots  prepare  to 
take  up  arms  on  his  beluUf :  Insurrections 
in  London,  Kent,  and  elsewhere,  in  favour 
of;  the  Scottish  army  cros.«es  the  Bonier, 
but  is  defeatiil  by  Cromwell.  566  568; 
further  att<'mpts  of  the  royalists  sup- 
pres.se<l ;  indifference  of  I'rince  ( 'h;irles  to 
Ills  father's  fate ;  the  Presbyterians  carry 
in  parliament  the  renewal  of  negotiations 
with  the  king;  commissioners  api>ointe<l 
to  tn-at  with  him  at  Xewimrt;  progress  of 
the  treaty,  ;")68  570;  remonstrance  pre- 
sentiil  to  parliament  by  the  anny  from  St. 
Allan's;  the  king  removed  to  Hui-st  Castle; 
deliate  in  parliament  on  the  treaty  with 
Charles;  bis  concessions  accepted;  the 
obnoxloiLs  Presbyterian  iiiemlM'rs  arrested 
by  Colonel  I'ride ;  the  Rump  Parliament; 
the  treaty  with  the  king  annulled;  he  is 
removed  from  Hurst  Ca.stle  to  Windsor, 
570,  571  committee  apiKiinted  for  drawing 
up  a  charge  against  (  harles ;  onllnance 
for  his  trial ;  high  court  of  jiLstice  erected, 
and  commls.sioners  ap]>ointed  for  trying 
liim,  571,  572;  bis  trial  and  sentence  in 
Westminster  ILiU,  .572  576;  takes  farewell 
of  bis  children  ;  his  la.st  moments  and  exe- 
cution, 576.  577 ;  his  ecclesla-stical  mea- 
sures, 613.  614. 

Charles  IL  son  of  nmrlcs  I.,  portrait  of,  ii. 
foO;  his  birth,  417;  joins  his  fatlier  at 
Gn'cnwicb.  and  accompanies  him  in  his 
northward  jouniev.  ."Wi.  .507;  retn'.-\ts  with 
( 'Ian ml. >ii  t.i  .lersi-y.  :^X^ ;  enters  the  Dowiis 
w  ith  a  licet  ;  bis  In'dlfferi'nce  to  the  fate  of 
bis  father.  568.  ,W9;  is  pnxiaimeil  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  after  his  father's  execu- 
tion. 579 ;  lantls  in  Scotland,  and  is  jolncil 
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by  the  Presbyterians,  ii.  580 ;  marclies  into 
England,  581 ;  is  defeated  by  Cromwell  at 
Worcester,  ib. ;  his  subsequent  adventures; 
escapes  to  France,  ib.,  582;  insurrection  in 
favoiur  of,  in  the  Highlands,  quelled  by 
Monk,  58S ;  offers  to  marry  one  of  Crom- 
well's daughters.  592 ;  abortive  insurrection 
by  Be  oth  on  behalf  of,  596 ;  is  restored  to  the 
throne  by  the  assistance  of  Monk,  596-599 ; 
lands  at  Dover,  649 ;  his  measures  after  his 
restoration  ;  vindictive  proceedings  against 
the  regicides ;  servility  of  parliament  to- 
wards, 649-652;  question  regarding  the 
settlement  of  the  church ;  predominance 
of  the  Episcopal  party,  65i-654 ;  trials  and 
barb.irous  executions  of  Harrison,  Coke, 
and  otiiers.  654-658;  amval  of  Henrietta 
Maria  in  England,  and  marriage  of  Clar- 
endon's daughter  to  Duke  of  York,  658, 
659 ;  disgraceful  treatment  of  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  Commonwealth  men ;  reli- 
gious extravagances  of  Venner  and  his  fol- 
lowers :  scheme  for  raismg  a  standing 
army,  660,  661;  suppression  of  Presbytery 
in  Scotland ;  judicial  murders  of  Argyle 
and  other  Covenanters,  661-663;  assembly 
of  new  parliament ;  its  political  and  eccle- 
siastical servility  ;  conformity  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  enforced,  663,  664; 
Charles  marries  Prmcess  Catherine  of  Por- 
tugal ;  his  cruel  and  unmanly  treatment  of 
her,  664-666 ;  trial  and  execution  of  Sir 
Harry  Vane  ;  base  conduct  of  the  royalists, 
666-668 :  his  faitlilessness  to  the  Presbyter- 
ians, 669,  670 ;  grants  a  toler.ation  to  the 
Nonconformists ;  sells  Dimkirk  to  France; 
proceedings  in  parliament ;  procures  the 
repeal  of  the  triemiial  biU ;  the  conventicle 
act  passed ;  persecutions  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, 670-672 ;  tyrannies  of  Lauderdale 
and  Sharp  in  Scotland;  war  with  Holland; 
great  plague  and  fire  of  London,  672-675 ; 
opposition  to  the  court  in  parliament,  675, 
676 ;  insiurection  in  .Scotland ;  battle  of 
Pentland  Hills,  676 ;  the  Dutch  fleet  enters 
the  Thames ;  peace  of  Breda,  ih. ;  Charles 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  ib., 
677  ;  disgrace  and  exile  of  Clarendon,  677, 
678 ;  the  cabal  ministry ;  formation  of  the 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  ;  perfidy  of  Charles ;  religious 
intolerance  of  parliament;  profligacy  of 
the  king  and  court,  678,  679,  and  notes  ; 
projects  of  Charles  against  the  liberties  and 
religion  of  the  nation ;  his  secret  treaty 
ivith  Louis,  whose  pensioner  he  becomes ; 
outrage  on  Sir  John  Coventry ;  ruflianly 
attempts  of  Colonel  Blood,  679-681;  Charles 
joins  France  in  war  Tiith  Holland,  681-683; 
tries  ineffectually  to  suspend  the  penal 
statutes;  the  "Te.^t  Act"  passed;  the 
Danby  ministry;  Shaftesbury  becomes 
leader  of  the  opposition ;  peace  with  Hol- 
land ;  bOl  for  enforcing  the  passive  obedi- 
ence oath  passed  by  parliament ;  persecu- 
tions of  Sharp  in  Scotland ;  servility  of  the 
Scottish  parliament;  increasing  detesta- 
tion by  the  nation  of  Episcopacy,  683-686; 
again  sells  himself  to  French  king,  687 ; 
proceedings  ui  parUament ;  obtains  an  in- 
crease of  his  pension  from  Louis,  ib.,  and 
notes,  688 ;  marries  his  niece  Mary  to  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  ;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Holland ;  his  doubls-dealing  and  want  of 
principle  ;  peace  between  Prance  and  Hol- 
land, 683-690;  the  Popish  Plot:  informa- 
tions of  Gates  and  Bedloe,  690-697;  im- 
peachment of  Danby;  dissolution  of  the 
Pension  Parliament,  697,  698 ;  intrigues  of 
the  French  court  with  the  opposition ;  new 
parliament  summoned ;  bill  introduced  for 
excluding  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne ; 
the  habeas  corpus  act  passed,  698,  699; 
cruelties  against  the  Covenanters ;  murder 
of  Archbishop  Sharp ;  insurrection  in  west 
of  Scotland ;  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  699, 
700  ;  further  jirooeedings  in  connection  with 
the  Popish  plot ;  illne.ss  of  Charles  ;  com-t 
plots  and  intrigues;  the  Meal-tub  Plot; 
zeal  for  Protestantism  in  parliament ;  new- 
parliament  held  at  Oxford ;  trial  and  ac- 
quittal of  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  visit  of  Prince 
of  Orange  to  England,  700-703 ;  proceed- 
ings of  Duke  of  York  in  Scotland  as 
royal  commissioner,  704-706;  victories  of 
the  Tory  party;  contemplated  rising  of 
the  p.atriots  throughout  England;  flistht 
and  death  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  706,  707  ; 
the  Rj'e-house  Plot ;  trial  and  execution  of 
Russell  and  Sidney,  707-714 ;  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  parfloned;fresh  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  father  ;  his  flight  to  HoUanet 
714,  715;  further  proceedings  against  the 
Rye-house  conspirators ;  cruelties  inflicted 
on  Spenoe,  Carstairs,  and  others  in  Scot- 
land ;  renewed  atrocities  against  the  Cove- 
nanters, 715,  716,  and  notes ;  rise  of  Jeffreys 
in  court  favour;  the  municipal  coriiora- 
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tions  deprive<l  of  their  charters,  ii.  716, 
717  ;  coimter  -  intrigues  of  Halifax  and 
Duke  of  York  ;  marriage  of  Amie,  daugh- 
ter of  Duke  of  York,  to  Prince  of  Den- 
mark ;  alarming  progress  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  his  aggressive  career,  717,  718 ;  declining 
health  of  Charles ;  his  last  illness ;  a  Catho- 
lic priest  is  smuggled  into  his  cliamber, 
anel  he  receives  from  him  the  last  sacra- 
ments of  the  Romish  church;  his  last 
moments  and  eleath,  718,  719 ;  his  eluplicity 
tc)  the  Presbyterians,  752-754;  acoomit  of 
his  court ;  its  dissoluteness ;  character, 
tastes,  and  habits  of  the  king,  776-778; 
wild  riot  and  ilebauchery  of  society  in  his 
reign,  778,  779. 

Charles  the  Bald.  French  king,  i.  80,  81. 

Charles  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  overreaches 
Edward  II.,  and  procures  an  advantageous 
treaty  from  him,  i.  446 ;  his  intrigues  and 
support  afforded  Queen  Isabella  against 
Edward,  ib.,  and  note,  447. 

Charles  V.,  King  of  France,  i.  474-478,  482, 
483. 

Charles  VI.,  King  of  France,  i.  489,  539;  his 
unfortunate  maliwly,  547,  566,  569;  signs 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  575 ;  enters  Paris  with 
Henry  V.,  576 ;  his  death,  580. 

Charles  VII.,  of  France,  succeeds  his  brother 
John  as  dauphin,  i.  566;  heads  party  in 
opposition  to  his  mother  anel  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  570-572;  his  reconciliation  with 
the  latter,  572;  treacherously  causes  him  to 
be  assassinated  at  Montereau,  573,  574;  his- 
tory of  his  party  in  France  up  to  the  death 
of  Henry  V.,  574-578;  acquires  right  to  the 
throne  by  his  father's  death,  anel  is  crowned 
at  Poictiers,  580 ;  his  struggles  with  the 
Enghsh,  580-582;  turbulence  and  profligacy 
of  his  court,  584  ;  his  fortunes  reducecl  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  585-587 ;  receives  message 
from  Joan  of  Arc,  587;  after  three  days' 
delay  consents  to  an  interview,  589 ;  gives 
her  a  commanel  in  the  aimy,  ib.,  590 ;  takes 
the  field  in  person,  593  ;  forces  his  way  to 
Rheims  where  he  is  crowned,  594 ;  subse- 
(luent  progress  of  his  arms  against  the 
English  and  tlie  Burgimdians,  594-599; 
abandons  Joan  of  Aj-c  to  her  fate,  599; 
is  reconciled  to  Duke  of  Burgunely  at 
Arras,  602,  603 ;  league  formed  against,  by 
Count  Ai-magnac,  607;  suppresses  revolt 
in  Guienne,  614. 

Charles  VIII.,  ascends  French  throne,  i. 
717  ;  attempt  of  regency  during  his  minor- 
ity to  gain  possession  of  Brittany,  717-721 ; 
eUscards  Margot  of  Burgunely,  and  marries 
Anne,  Princess  of  Brittany,  721,  722 ;  his 
war  with  Maximilian  and  Hem-y  VII., 
722,  723 ;  conclueles  a  treaty  with  the  latter 
anel  annexes  Brittany  to  the  French 
crown,  ib.;  countenances  project  of  Perkin 
AVarbeck,  724,  729;  his  mad  invasion  of 
Naples,  734  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Charles  IX.,  succeeds  to  French  crown,  on 
death  of  Francis  II.,  ii.  91 ;  narrowly  es- 
capes being  sm-prised  by  the  Protestants, 
136,  137;  Elizateth's  negotiations  with,  147, 
148,  154;  his  treachery  in  effecting  the 
Bartholomew  massacre,  155,  156 ;  elies  at 
Vincennes,  157. 

Charles  X.  of  France,  originally  Count  el' Ar- 
tois,  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  iii.  774,  779; 
his  proclamation  to  the  French  in  1814, 
iv.  311,  312;  succeeds  his  brother,  Louis 
XVIII.,  374,  375;  ehiven  from  France, 
479,  480. 

Charles  V.,  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  in 
opposition  to  Francis  I.,  i.  753,  754;  visits 
Hemy  VIII.  m  England,  754,  755;  is 
visited  by  Henry  at  Gravelines,  757  ;  league 
between,  the  pope,  and  Henry  VIII.  agauist 
France,  759,  760 ;  fails  m  keeping  his  pro- 
mises to  Wolsey,  761 ;  again  visits  Henry 
and  concludes  a  treaty  with  him,  ib.,  762; 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Constable  Bour- 
bon, 769  ;  breaks  faith  again  with  Wolsey, 
ib.,  770;  offenels  the  English  king,  772; 
liberates  Francis  I.  on  hard  conelitions,  ib., 
773 ;  excesses  of  his  troops  in  Italy,  774, 
775 ;  supports  the  cause  of  his  aunt.  Queen 
Catherine,  777-780,  786,  787;  conclueles  a 
treaty  with  Henry,  837 ;  signs  treaty  with 
the  French  king,  838;  remonstrates  with 
English  govsmment  on  behalf  of  his  niece 
Mary,  ii.  36,  37  ;  recommenels  Queen  Mary 
to  proceeel  with  caution  in  restoring  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  48;  negotiates 
his  son's  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  51 ; 
abdicates  the  throne,  67 ;  funeral  service 
for,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  75 ;  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants  in  Netherlands  by,  157, 
note. 

Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  secnnel 
son  of  Emperor  Leopolel  I.,  who  assigns  to 
him  when  archduke  his  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession,  iii.  52,  n/^te,  53,  60;  is 
substituted  in  the  second  partition  treaty 
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Charles  VL,- 
for  the  eleceased  Prince  of  Bavaria,  iii.  65  ; 
is  proclaimed  King  of  Sjuiin  at  Viemia ; 
visits  England,  S'.i;  pnivvvrs  to  Portugal 
With  the  view  of  invading  Spain ;  his  cani- 
I)aign  in  the  latter  ccnuitry,  102,  103,  105, 
106,  108,  109,  114,  135,  130;  succeoels  his 
brother,  the  Emperor  Jo.sepli,  139,  145 :  re- 
fuses to  accede  to  treaty  of  I'treclit,  151, 
anel  noir ;  conies  to  an  agne^niont  v.ith 
France  at  Rastadt,  154;  lii.K  jcnluu.-^y  of 
George  I.,  184 ;  war  by,  against  Spaui,  in 
conseijuence  of  the  latter's  invasion  of  his 
ilominions  in  Italy,  190-202;  treaty  be- 
tween, and  Spam,  216 ;  abanelous  his  ally, 
and  agrees  to  a  i)eace  with  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  217;  his  contest  with 
France  and  .Spain,  222,  225-228 ;  liis  eleath, 
242. 

Charles  II.,  Kuig  of  Spain,  ii.  680;  intrigues 
of  France  for  seeming  the  seiccession  to 
his  elominions,  48,  and  nejte,  52  -54 ;  appoints 
the  Prince  of  Bavaria  his  heir,  59,  60;  on 
his  death-bed  names  Phihp  of  Anjou  his 
successor,  65,  66. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  formerly  Don  Carles 
of  Naples,  succe'fds  to  Spanish  throne  on 
death  of  his  brotli.-r,  F,  rdininid  VI.,  iii. 
428;  his  war  with  Britain,  006,  653,  654. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  abdicates  in  favour  of 
his  son ;  his  interview  with  Bonaparte  at 
Bayonne,  iv.  250. 

Charles  XII.  ascenels  throne  of  Sweelen,  iii. 
47 ;  successfully  maintains  struggle  against 
Denmark,  64,  65;  victories  of;  interview 
between,  and  Marlborough,  114;  resumes 
hostilities  with  northern  powers,  185,  186 ; 
plots  of  his  ministers,  Gortz  and  GyUen- 
borg,  to  set  up  the  Preteueler  in  England, 
187-189 ;  is  killed  at  Frederickshal,  194. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  young  Pretender, 
granelson  of  James  II.,  iii.  211 ;  his  abor- 
tive expeelition  against  England,  262-265 ; 
renews  his  preparations  for  invasion  of 
Britain :  uicielents  of  his  voyage  to  Scot- 
land ;  lands  on  island  of  Erisca :  liis  inter- 
views with  tlie  Macdonalds;  lands  in 
Moielart ;  is  joined  by  Cameron  of  Locliit  1, 
who,  after  stating  his  objections  to  the  en- 
terprise, agi-ees  to  join  Charles ;  clefeat  by 
the  Highlanelers  of  government  cleta.ch- 
ment  under  Captain  Scott,  iii.  271-274; 
rendezvous  of  the  Jacobites  in  Glenfinnan; 
the  Pretender's  stanelarel  erecteel ;  march  of 
Sir  John  Cope  to  the  north,  anel  aelv.ance 
of  Charles  and  the  Highlanders  upon  the 
Lowlands ;  sojom-n  of  the  Pretender  at 
Perth;  he  continues  his  march;  crosses 
the  Fort.h  and  reaches  Linlithgow ;  con- 
sternation occasioned  in  Edinbui'gh  by  liis 
approach ;  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the 
volmiteers  and  eh-agoons;  attempt  of  the 
EcUnburgh  authorities  to  negotiate  with 
Charles  ;  seidelen  iiTUption  of  Locliiel  and 
his  Highlanelers;  Charles  enters  Elin- 
Lurgh,  and  takes  up  his  abode  at  Holy- 
rood,  274-281;  .Sir  John  Cope  lands  at 
Dunbar,  anel  advances  upon  Edmburgh; 
Charles  quits  the  capital  to  meet  him ; 
battle  of  Prestonpans ;  the  Preteneler's 
army  returns  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh ; 
poverty  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
■Tacobitism  of  the  Highlanders ;  remedy 
for  their  elisaffectiou  proposeel  by  Duncan 
Forbes,  281-286  ;  alarm  excited  in  England 
by  his  successes ;  disgraceful  exhibition  of 
party  spirit  and  nuannt  .^s  .iii  tliu  part  of 
the  governnifut  anil  nobility,  286-288;  so- 
journ of  tlif  l'rt.'tiinlL-r  in  Kdinliurgh  after 
battle  of  I'restoupans ;  las  blockade  of  the 
castle;  remforcements  anel  supplies  re- 
ceived by ;  selfish  spirit  of  the  Scottish  ar- 
istocracy ;  Charles  and  his  council  resolve 
to  march  into  England ;  incidents  of  his 
march  to  Derby,  288-295 ;  debates  as  to  his 
future  proceeehngs ;  a  retreat  resolved  on  ; 
march  of  his  army  northwarels ;  skunnsh 
with,  and  repulse  of  Cmnberlanel's  troops 
at  Clifton  Moor;  Charles  recrofses  the 
Border,  and  reaches  Glasgow;  advances 
from  thence  to  Stirling,  and  besieges  the 
castle;  General  Hawley  marches  from 
EeUnburgh  to  raise  the  siege  ;  Charles  ad- 
vances to  meet  him,  and  elefeats  him  at 
Falkirk,  295-303 ;  retreats  northwards  from 
Stirling,  anel  reaches  Inverness;  is  fol- 
lowetl  by  Duke  of  Cumberlanel,  who  hems 
him  in,  anel  reduces  him  to  great  distress  ; 
advances  from  Inverness  to  CuUoden  Mooi ; 
failure  of  pi'oject  for  night  attack  on  Cum- 
berlanel's  camp  at  Nairn  ;  overthrow  of  the 
chevalier's  army  at  Culloden  ;  atrocities  of 
Cuml)orlanel  and  his  soleliers ;  ingratitude 
of  British  government  to  Lorel-presielent 
Forbes,  304-313 ;  romantic  aelventiu-es  and 
final  escape  of  Prince  Ch.arles,  313-317; 
trials  anel  executions  of  his  adherents ; 
severe  measures  of  government ;  abolition 
of  heritable  jurisdictions,   317  320 ;  is  re- 
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Charles  Edward  Stuart,— 
fused  supplies  by  Louis  for  another  inva- 
sion of  Scotland;  his  subsequent  life,  iii. 
323,  324 ;  portraits  of,  273,  280. 

Charles  the  Good,  Earl  of  Flanders ;  liis 
murder,  i.  229,  230. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  gains  crown  of  Sicily,  i. 
402  ;  engages  his  brother  Louis  in  expedi- 
tion against  Tuni.s.  ih. 

Charles  the  Rash,  Dulie  of  Burgundy,  mar- 
ries Margaret  of  York,  i.  625,  62d ;  his  re- 
venge on  Louis  XL,  628;  warns  Edward 
IV.  of  Warwick's  intentions,  629;  secretly 
assists  Edward,  631 ;  his  alliance  with  him 
against  Louis,  634,  635 ;  is  killed  at  Nancy, 
637. 

Charles,  Archduke,  his  matrimonial  negotia- 
tions with  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  137. 

Charles,  Louis,  son  of  the  Palatine  Frederick, 
visits  his  uncle,  Charles  I.,  ii.  437,  and  notr; 
expedition  of,  and  his  brother  to  West- 
phalia ;  his  pusillanimous  conduct ;  is  im- 
prisoneil  at  Vincennes,  437,  433;  accom- 
panies his  uncle  in  visit  to  Scotland,  488. 

Charles,  Archiluke  of  Austria,  son  of  Em- 
peror Leopold  II.,  iii.  811 ;  takes  command 
of  imperial  forces  against  French  republic ; 
his  successes ;  portrait  of,  iv.  87,  88 ;  leads 
army  into  Italy ;  is  compelled  to  retreat, 
96,  97 ;  repulses  Jourdan,  110 ;  is  driven 
from  Italy  by  Massena,  218;  his  struggle 
with  Uonaparte  in  180:t,  270. 

Charlesto\ni,  misuccessful  attempt  on,  by 
General  Clinton,  iii.  541,  545;  surrenders 
to  him.  620;  view  of,  621. 

Churli.ltc  Sophia,  queen  of  George  III.,  iii. 
42i;,  12,1;  Ir-r  death,  iv.  350,  351. 

('liiirlottr  .\ngu.sta,  Princess,  d.aughter  of 
(ieorge  IV..  married  to  Prince  Leopold,  iv. 
344  ;  her  melancholy  death,  349. 

Chaniock,  Mr.,  conspirator  against  life  of 
William  III.,  iii.  37  41. 

Charter,  the  Groat.    See  Mnrjiia  Charta. 

Charter-house,  view  of  inner  gate  of  the,  1. 
796;  attempt  of  .Tames  II.  to  force  Popish 
governor  on,  ii.  736. 

Charteri.H,  Colonel,  iii.  175. 

Charters,  nuniicipal,  extensively  granted  by 
Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  i.  251,  note;  arl>i- 
trarily  wrested  from  the  corporations  by 
Charles  II.,  ii.  716,  717. 

Chartists,  commotions  occasioned  by  tlie,  in 
1839 ;  great  meeting  at  Kersal  Moor.  iv. 
554,  655;  propiwal  in  parliament  for  taking 
the  "national  petition"  into  consideration 
negatived.  .')ril..')62;  riots  at  Xewport, 562,563. 

Chartns,  Duke  of.     Her  Linii.i  Pliilippe. 

Chateau  (i;idlard,  i.  327,  328,  and  iKiti: 

Chatellenuilt.  I>iike  of.     .See  Annn. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  E.arl  of,  liis  influ- 
ence first  felt  in  House  of  Commons,  iii. 
238 ;  liis  attiiek  on  Lonl  Carteret.  262 ;  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Pellianis  with,  267;  aver- 
sion of  (ieorge  II.  to,  305;  is  appointed 
vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  ih.;  growth  of  his 
power,  321,  323  ;  supjiorts  treaty  of  Aix-1  v- 
Chapelle,  323,  324 ;  take-i  jiart  with  Xew- 
ca.stle,  324,  326;  joins  Fox  against  New- 
castle. 334;  their  ruiiture.  335.336;  liis  at- 
tack on  ministers  and  ilismi.s.s;il,  336,  337 ; 
attaches  himself  to  Princess-ilowager  of 
Wales,  337 ;  refuses  to  take  office  with 
Newcastle.  310.  311;  is  made  secretary  of 
state.  341  ;  .-iupiiorts  .•iubsidy  to  Prussia,  i'l.; 
his  conduct  in  regard  tosentriieeon  Kjnig. 
313.  and  iifl,':  personal  ilislike  <if  the  king 
to ;  is  dismis,sed  from  otHce,  but  shortly 
afterwards  returns.  343  346 ;  liis  secret  ne- 
gotiation with  Spain.  346 ;  victorious 
career  of  Britain  under  his  direction,  347 
357  ;  intrigues  of  P.utc  .against,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  III.,  424 ;  causes  descent 
on  French  coast,  428;  urges  attack  on  .Sjia- 
nish  fleet;  is  ojiposed,  and  resigns  his  sec- 
retaryship ;  favours  conferred  on,  by  the 
king,  ill..  429;  attacks  treaty  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  435;  contrast  l>etween.  ,and  Bute. 
436,  note ;  is  ineffectually  solicited  by  the 
king  to  return  to  oftice.  43S;  takes  the  part 
of  Wilkes  against  ministers  in  regard  to 
the  i|uestionof  jirivilege.  440  442;  sejuirates 
himself  fr.nn  Duke  of  Newcastle;  large  1k'- 
quest  to,  444 ;  his  absence  from  fiarlia- 
nient,  ift. ;  refuses  to  take  office,  446;  his 
speeches  on  tlie  Rockingham  ministry 
and  the  American  colonies,  447  449;  again 
refuses  the  premiership;  cabinet  con- 
strtieted  by ;  is  created  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  app<iint<'d  lord  iiri\"y-.seal  in  the  new 
ministp-,  4.50  4.V2 ;  liis  jireparations  for 
rendering  nu.'atoiy  the  designs  of  France 
and  Spain,  4."i2.  »..,'.,  liis  eonduct  in  House 
of  L<>nls;  ineflVetual  endeavours  of,  to 
strengthen  the  tirafton  caliinet,  4j>3.  454; 
his  iiiilignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Aineric^ms;  olistinatc  and  inexplicable 
conduct  of,  in  refusing  to  make  his  ajv 
pearance  in  parliament,  or  transact  tmsi- 
nesa,  455  457  ;  insists  on  retiring  from  the 
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Chatham,  Earl  of.— 
Grafton  ministry,  iii.  460 ;  unexpectedly  re- 
turns to  court,  471 ;  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  "horned-cattle  se.^sion,"  472, 
473 ;  his  proposal  of  parliamentary  reform, 
475 ;  other  opposition  speeches  of,  476-481, 
485-487,  491 ;  his  speech  on  the  American 
colonies,  510;  his  motion  for  an  address 
to  the  king  on  the  troubles  in  America, 
519,  520 :  interi'iews  between,  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  520,  521 ;  his  bill  for  concihating 
the  Americans,  521,  522 ;  his  abilities  as  a 
minister  of  state,  522,  note;  recalls  his 
elde.st  son  from  Canada,  540,  541 ;  his  pre- 
dictions in  regard  to  the  American  war, 
558,  560 ;  his  amendment  to  the  royal  ad- 
dress, 582,  583 ;  his  speech  on  the  news  of 
the  capitiilation  of  Saratoga;  acrimonious 
dispute  occasioned  by  his  denial  of  having 
employed  American  Indians  in  warfare, 
while  in  office,  583,  584 ;  rumours  of  inten- 
tion to  recall  him  to  office,  585,  586;  his 
last  appearance  in  parliament;  his  death 
and  funeral;  monument  of.  590  592;  his 
encomiums  of  Chve,  704;  portrait  of,  336. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  foregoing,  iii. 
540,  541 ;  commands  expedition  to  Holland, 
iv.  267,  263,  278. 

Ch.atillon-sur -Seine,  congress  of,  iv.  310,  311. 

Chatterton.  the  poet,  iv.  179. 

Chaucer,  tJeoffrey,  his  Ufe  and  poctrj-,  i. 
511-520,  530;  portrait  of,  530. 

Chaumette,  French  revolutionist,  iv.  59. 

Chauvelin,  M.,  iv.  42,  44. 

Cheke,  .Sir  John,  persecutions  of,  ii  66. 

Chemistry,  recnt  progress  of,  iv.  815. 

Cherbourg,  expedition  against,  in  reign  of 
George  II.,  iii.  348,  349. 

Chester,  seized  by  the  Danes  under  Hasting, 
i.  92;  Roman  fortifications  and  gateways 
at,  ih.,  and  iintr ;  taken  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  191,  and  imlr. 

Chesterfield,  Lonl,  his  mission  to  the  Jaco- 
bites at  Avigrou,  iii.  251 ;  aversion  of 
George  II.  to,  267;  made  secretary  of  state, 
321 ;  his  proposal  for  educating  the  High- 
landers, .322 ;  resigiis  his  secretar>'3hip,  ib. 

Chevron  moulding,  i.  371. 

Chevy  ('U:\?:\     See  Ottcrhnv;~nr. 

Chevfo  Sin;;,  Rajah  of  Ben  ires.  iii.  729;  re- 
bellion iiMd  depo.sition  of.  730.  740. 

Chittiiieh.  uinlerhand  a,'cnt  of  (.diaries  II., 
ii  as7.  090,  706,  719,  729. 

Child,  Sir  Josiah,  his  account  of  the  social 
i>ro,'r.'ss  of  England  swbsequent  to  the 
R'^t  >nvtion.  ii   7t)4,  765. 

<  hillianwilLah.  battle  of.  iv.  632.  633. 

Chiirngwirth,  William,  ii.  751. 

thin.a.  mission  iry  labours  in.  iv.  433;  nip- 
ti.re  with.  561;  war  between,  and  Great 
Britain,  oceasioned  by  prohibition  of  the 
opium  tratfio;  capture  of  .Shanghai  and 
otl  er  places;  submis.sion  of  the  Chinese 
and  treaty  of  peai"e,  583  585. 

Chiiinor.  destruction  of  the  fiarliamcnta nans 
by  Prince  Rupert  at.  ii.  529. 

Chinon.  castle  of.  i   288. 

Chiiisunih.  Dutch  fiictory  at.  iii.  TOl-703. 

Chiules.  sliij>3  usetl  by  the  ScatuUnavians,  i. 
68,  83.  and  nntc 

Cliivah-y.  nsiiges  of.  among  the  Normans,  i. 
3:>5.  366;  institutions  and  customs  of,  in 
thirteenth  and  fourteeiitli  centuries,  508- 
511 ;  the  spirit  of,  infusetl  into  commercial 
enterprise.  aft<>r  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  ii.  244.  nn'e. 

ChloriLs.  Constantius.    See  Constantius. 

Clioczim.  siege  of,  iii.  761. 

Cholera,  ravages  of.  in  Britain,  iv.  496,  407; 
ravages  of,  in  allied  army  at  Varna,  608. 

Christian,  chaplain  of  Qu'.'en  Maud  i.  242. 

Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  visits  his 
brother-in-l.iw  .Tames  I.,  ii.  313;  defeated 
si-nally  by  Tilly.  388. 

Christian  VII..  King  of  Denmark,  iii.  493, 
.and  Hof,-t05. 

Christianity,  introduction  of.  into  Britain,  i. 
57.  58 ;  progress  of.  58 ;  persecution  of.  ih. ; 
establishment  of.  in  Brit.ain.  ih. ;  embrace<l 
by  Gutlinm  and  his  D.aues.  88.  and  nntf  ; 
adoption  of.  liy  the  Dan.'s.  often  a  mere 
jiretext.  106 ;  established  in  Ireland  by  St. 
Patrick.  147.  150;  introduced  into  Scot- 
land. 150;  destroyed  in  Engl.and  at  the 
Saxon  invasion,  ih.;  again  intriHluced  liy 
St.  Augustine,  ih.,  151 ;  progress  and  final 
establishment  of,  in  England,  151-154,  and 
tio/<-.s-. 

Christina,  sist^rof  Fxlgar  Athcling.-i.  111.  186. 

( "hristina.  Abbess  of  Wilton,  i.  220. 

( 'hristina.  IJueen-regent  of  Spain,  iv.  522.  539. 

( "hristniius.  festival  of.  ii.  269.  270. 

Clirist<iphe.  Henri,  negro  leader  in  .Siin  Do- 
mingo, iv.  190.  l;il. 

Christiipher,  St.,  isl.and  of,  taken  by  the 
French,  iii.  646. 

ChnUeff,  General,  iv.  722. 

Chun  Castle,  Comw.all,  i.  13.  14. 

Chimar,  fortress  of,  iii.  739,  740. 


CHURCH 

Chunda  Saliib,  a  claimant  to  the  succession 
in  the  Camatic,  iii.  680-683.     (See  India  ) 

Church,  the,  early  history  of,  in  Britain ;  its 
poverty ;  accepts  assistance  from  the  im- 
perial revenues,  i.  58 ;  controversy  lie- 
tween  the  English  and  Welsh,  151,  154; 
between  the  Romish  and  ScottLsh,  154; 
discipline  of  the,  under  the  Heptarchy,  ib., 
note;  improvements  in  the  architectm-e 
and  service  of  the,  introduced  by  Arch- 
bishop Theodore,  154;  establishment  and 
endowment  of  the.  in  England;  corrup- 
tions of  the,  154-156 ;  use  of  the  vernacular 
tongue  in  the  service  of  the ;  organs  intro- 
duced into  the  service  of  the,  156,  note; 
practice  of  celibacy  introduced  into  the, 
and  enforced  by  Dunstan.  157,  158;  extent 
of  property  possessed  by  the,  158;  orders 
of  clergy  in  the.  159,  and  notes;  architec- 
ture of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  162-164;  its  at- 
tempts to  restrain  drunkenness  among  the 
Saxons,  167 ;  its  prohibition  of  tattooing, 
168 ;  its  devices  for  raising  money  from 
the  people,  226,  note;  nature  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  middle  ages.  258.  note;  purity 
of  .Scottish,  in  reign  of  David  I..  345,  note; 
history  of  the.  in  England,  from  the  con- 
quest to  the  death  of  .John.  350-363;  im- 
mense revenues  from  the  English,  drawn 
by  ItaUan  prie.sts  in  reign  of  Hcniy  III., 
392,  and  nnte;  exactions  by  Edward  I.  from 
the.  427;  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the.  gra- 
dually restrained  aftiT  the  leiLcn  of  .Jotm, 
497.  an<l  nnlr,  49!< ;  cornqitidns  of  the,  ex- 
posed by  Wycklitfe,  49S-.i03;  Henry  IV.'s 
attempt  to  appropriate  the  projierty  of, 
545;  schism  in  the,  in  end  of  fourteenth 
century,  564.  658  6i>0;  condition  of,  in 
England  in  fift<!enth  century,  660-672;  in 
Scotland.  672  674 ;  spoliation  of  the,  by 
Henry  VIII..  810  812  ;  reformation  of  the, 
instituted  by  Protector  .Somerset,  ii.  12-17; 
proin'rty  of  the,  in  hands  of  the  croivn,  re- 
stored by  (^ueen  Mary;  oliitiiiate  reten- 
tion fif  the  lanils  of  the,  by  the  nobility 
and  other  projirietor.s,  49,  50,  and  nnte,  62, 
63;  Elizalicth's  onlinancesfor  the  establish- 
ment of  the.  77  SO ;  history'  of  the  English, 
immediately  jirevious  to  the  Rcfonniition, 
200-202;  hi.'itory  of.  under  lleiiiT  VIII.. 
202  217  ;  under  Kdward  V I  .  217  2i9  ;  under 
Marj-.  219.  2'20 ;  under  Elizabeth.  220  227; 
hist<iry  of  the  Scottish  church  and  its  Re- 
fonnation.  227  235;  arbitrary  procee<lings 
of  .Tames  I.  in  regard  to  Scottish.  339-341; 
history  of  Scotti.sh,  diirhig  reign  of  James 
VI.,  Jirevious  t<i  his  .accession  to  English 
throne,  &  0  606;  of  the  ICnglish,  from  the 
Reformation  to  the  civil  wars.  6U6-620; 
altercations  l^etween  .Tames  II.  and  An- 
glican; pro.secution  and  ac<iuittal  of  the 
l)i.shops,  736-740;  dejiression  of  English, 
during  civil  wars  and  Commonwealth, 
751,  752 ;  ejection  of  the  I'resbj-terians 
from,  at  the  Restoration.  752  757 ;  eminent 
divines  of  English,  in  latter  half  of  sevcn- 
t<?entli  century.  7*"'  7it9 ;  introduction  of 
the  epithets  "liigh"  and  "low."  iii.  87, 
note;  t^iieen  Anne's  b  unity  t>  the,  91; 
vote  of  jiarliament  reganling  condition  of 
Engli.sh,  107;  fears  for  the  Scottish,  excited 
by  the  jimpofed  union  with  England,  111 ; 
histirj- of  the  Eiglisli  and  .Scottish,  from 
Revolution  to  lU^th  of  George  11.357- 
374:  history  of  the  Kni,'lish,  from  KlW  to 
18112;  iv.  127  132;  of  the  Scottish,  during 
same  iieriml.  138  141 ;  refonns  in  Irish, 
505 ;  ministerial  tithes  bill  for  Ireland  lost, 
510,  511 ;  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  on 
the  Irish.  530.  531 ;  I>or.l  Moqieth's  bill  re- 

? anting  Irish,  lost.  ,533;  royal  coniinission 
or  inquiring  into  state  of  Scotti.sh.  ib., 
534;  Lonl  .Tohn  Rus-scU's  act  for  commu- 
tation of  tithes  in  Engli.sh;  reduction  of 
Episcopal  incomes  in  latter.  536.  5.'?7 ;  lUffi- 
culty  in  scheme  of  national  education  in 
reference  to  the.  612 ;  history  of  Enghsh, 
from  1830  to  the  present  day :  its  struggles 
with  tlie  di-ssenting  interest,  772-776 ;  rise 
and  progress  of  Tractari.aiiism.  776  778; 
foundation  of  the  society  of  Plymouth 
Brethren  ;  history  of  the  Irvingite  heresy 
in  Scottish;  formation  of  the  "Apos- 
tolic Catholic  Church  ; "  the  Mormons, 
or  "Latter-day  Saints."  778  783;  history 
of  the  non- intrusion  question  in  Scot- 
tish ;  predomiiiiince  of  the  Evangelical 
p.arty ;  the  Veto  .art;  conflict  Ix'twecn 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jxiwers  occa- 
sioneil  by  maintenance  of  law  of  patron- 
age ;  the  Aucht^-nvnler.  Lethendy,  and 
Manioch  cases ;  the  non-intnision  party 
resolve  to  withdraw  from  Established 
church  unless  the  law  of  patronage  lie  al- 
teretl ;  failun'  of  goveniment  to  grant  re- 
dress; the  Di.sniption  ;  formation  of  the 
Free  Church ;  its  strength  and  energj-;  re- 
cent progress  of  the  nnssion.ary  cause,  aid 
of  Bible  societies,  783-792.  (See  also  C/'»vy.( 


CHrrRCH-KATES 

Church-rates,  petitions  against,  iv.  512 ;  Lord 
Althorpe's  motion  regar<lin,',  negatived, 
515,  516:  Dr.  Phillimore's  bill  for  amend- 
ment of  law  of,  673  ;  further  attempts  to 
elf eet  aboUtion  of,  773. 

Churches,  arcMtectiu-e  of  English  (see  Ar- 
ehitecture] ;  consecration  of,  and  cliurch- 
yards  revived  by  Laud,  ii.  419,  note,  423 ; 
repairsand  adornment  of,  enforced  by  him; 
painted  glass  and  pictures  re-introduced 
into,  423-425;  sumsgranted  by  government 
for  increasing  the  numbers  of,  iv.  419,  420 ; 
recent  mcrease  in  number  of,  810. 

Churchill,  Lord  and  Lady.  See  Marlborowjh. 

Chiuchill,  George,  brother  of  Marlborough, 
iii.  83,  93,  95. 

Churchill,  ArabsUa,  sister  of  Marlborough, 
iii.  211,  note. 

ChurcliUl,  Cliarles,  satirical  poet,  iv.  17S. 

Cibber,  Caius  Gabriel,  sculptor,  ii.  786,  787. 

Gibber,  CoUey,  dramatist,  iii.  419. 

Cider  act,  the,  iii.  436,  450. 

Cieroc,  t!ie  Welsh  defeated  at,  i.  261. 

Cimbrians,  the  xirogenitors  of  the  Welsh,  i. 
141. 

Cimbric  Cliersonesus,  map  of,  i.  67. 

Cintra,  convention  of,  iv.  254-256. 

Cipriana,  Giovanni  Baptista,  iv.  164. 

Circles,  DruirUcal,  i.  52,  53,  notes. 

Circulating  Libraries,  first  establisliment  of, 
ii.  780. 

Cist,  stone,  i.  10,  11. 

Cistercians  or  Bernardines,  order  of,  i.  359. 

Citate,  battle  of,  iv.  692,  693. 

Cities,  British,  i.  24,  and  note. 

Citizens,  Loudon,  their  martial  spirit,  ii.  632. 

Ciudad  Eodrigo,  taken  by  the  French,  iv. 
274;  recovered  by  Welhngton,  283, 284;  view 
of,  284. 

Civil  War,  the  great.  See  Charles  I.,  Crom- 
weU,  &c. 

Civita  Vecchia,  threatened  by  Admiral 
Leake,  iii.  122. 

Clair,  Hubert  de  St.,  i.  252. 

Clair,  St.,  American  genera],  iii.  570-572. 

Clairfait,  General,  imperialist  commander, 
iv.  63,  64,  79,  80. 

Clancarty.  Earl  of,  last  favoimte  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ii.  198,  199. 

Clanricarde,  Earl  of,  opposes  Strafford's  ty- 
rannical proceedings,  ii.  435. 

Clanricarde,  Marquis  of,  iv.  684. 

Clarence,  Lionel,  Duka  of,  elder  brother  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  i.  537. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  second  son  of  Henry  IV., 
i.  550.  551,  5t)2,  576. 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  i.  622,  625;  marries  daughter  of 
Earl  of  Warwick,  626,  627 ;  accompanies 
his  father-in-law  in  liis  flight  from  Eng- 
land, 628 ;  is  prevailed  on  to  desert  him, 
G29,  631 ;  his  dispute  with  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 634 ;  excites  the  jealousy  of  Edward, 
and  after  a  mock  trial  is  put  to  death  in 
the  Tower,  637,  633. 

Clarendon,  ComicUand  "Constitutions"  of, 
i.  258,  and  notes,  262,  356,  357. 

Clarendon,  Sir  Roger,  a  natm-al  son  of  the 

Black  Prince,  i.  541. 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  originally 
one  of  the  patriotic  party  in  parUament, 
ii.  474;  remains  in  London  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceetlings  of  parliament  on  behalf  of  the  king; 
his  account  of  Lord  Littleton's  conduct  rela- 
tive to  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal ;  joins 
Charles  at  York,  514-517 ;  attends  Charles 
II.  in  his  flight  to  Jerse.v,  553 ;  principal 
adviser  of  the  king  at  the  Restoration.  649, 
650:  defends  the  conduct  of  the  court, 
653;  marriage  of  his  daugliter  Anne  to 
Duke  of  York  and  attendant  circumstances, 
659,  and  note ;  his  misrepresentations  to 
parliament,  660 ;  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  project  of  raising  a  standing  anny,  661, 
and  note:  his  behaviour  as  mediator  be- 
tween Charles  and  Queen  Catherine,  665 ; 
Charles's  letter  to,  regarding  Vane,  667 ; 
vu-ges  the  enforcing  of  conformity  on  the 
Presbyterians,  669 ;  negotiates  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk to  the  French,  670;  endeavours  to 
crush  the  opposition  of  parliament  to 
court  measures,  675;  conspiracy  of  Buck- 
inghom,  Shaftesbmy,  and  others  against ; 
his  disgrace  and  exile,  667,  678 ;  his  history 
of  the  civil  war,  788;  statue  of,  653. 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  grandson  of  the  chan- 
cellor, iii.  160. 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  explains  Lord  Roden's 
dismissal  from  office,  iv.  641,  642 ;  defends 
conduct  of  ministers  m  regard  to  eastern 
question,  684,  685. 
Clarke,  Mr.,  killed  in  outbreak  at  Dublin, 

iv.  200. 
Clarke,   Mary  Anne,  mistress  of  Duke  of 

York,  iv.  2G2. 
Clarksoa,  Thomas,  iii.  752. 
Claudian,  the  post,  i.  41. 
Claudius,  the  emperor,  invasion  of  Britain  in 
his  reign,  i.  29,  31,  56 ;  tsmple  raised  to,  57. 
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Claverhouse,  John  Graham  of,  ii.  700;  de- 
feated at  Drumclog,  759;  supports  the  cause 
of  James  II.  after  the  Revolution,  iii  4; 
his  victory  and  death  at  Killiecrankie,  7. 
Clavering,  General,  iii.  721,  728-731. 
Claviere,  M.,  iv.  58. 
Claydon,  John,  early  English  martyr,  i.  667, 

668. 
Claypole,  Lady,  Cromwell's  favourite  daugh- 
ter, ii.  593,  594. 
Cluytou,  Rev.  Mr ,  his  experiments  on  gas 

illumination,  iv.  451. 
Clement  V.,  Pope,  his  persecution  of  the 

Knights  Templars,  i.  450,  451,  and  notes. 
Clement  VII.,  Pope,  originally  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  a  candidate  for  the  Papacy  on 
death  of  Leo  X.,  i.  761;  elected  pope  on 
the  death  of  Adrian,  770 ;  appoints  Wolsey 
his  legate,  ib. ;  is  harassed  on  all  sides  V>y 
the  imperial  troops  and  obliged  to  conclude 
a  peace,  774,  775 ;  is  besieged  in  Rome  by 
Boiu-bon's  army  and  takes  refuge  in  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  775 ;  his  dilemma  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  V.,  778-780 ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  re- 
vokes the  commission  to  Wolsey  and  Cam- 
peggio,  780,  781 ;  forbids  Henry  contracting 
a  new  marriage,  786-789 ;  his  character, 
790,  note;  conference  between,  and  Francis 
I.  at  Marseilles,  792 ;  pronounces  Cather- 
ine's marriage  indissoluble,  793. 
Clerambault,  General,  iU.  100,  102. 
Clergy,  contests  of  the  secular,  with  the 
monks  on  the  subject  of  celibacy,  i.  101, 
104 ;  their  style  of  preaching  in  the  middle 
ages,  260,  note;  strong  attachment  of  the 
English,  to  the  Saxon  cause,  350 ;  ignorance 
and  immorality  of  the  Saxon,  351 ;  dissen- 
sions between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers  as  to  privileges  of,  356,  357 ;  opposi- 
tion of  the  English,  to  the  demands  of 
Rome,  392;  character  of  the,  in  fifteenth 
century,  671,  694,  706;  Henry  VIII.  de- 
mands from  the,  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  supremacy,  788;  profligacy  of,  ib.,  note; 
Presbyterian,  of  Scotland,  their  poverty  a 
cause  of  their  severity  of  manners,  ii.  93, 
94 ;  miserable  provision  made  for,  at  the 
Reformation,  94;  their  interference  with 
the  private  concerns  of  men,  ib.;  their 
address  to  Queen  Mary  as  to  the  abolition 
of  Popery  and  other  matters,  102 ;  vices  of 
the  Cathohc,  in  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  202; 
gross  abuses  of  privileges  of,  203;  odium 
inovuTed  by,  in  regard  to  Richaixl  Humie, 
203-205 ;  opposition  of  the  Catholic,  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  English,  209, 
211 ;  laxity  of  manners  of,  in  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  215;  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of 
the,  imposed  by  Elizabeth,  221 ;  pliancy  of 
the  parochial,  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, ib.,  222 ;  condition  of  the,  in  Scotland 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  228 ;  question 
as  to  their  eligibUity  as  members  of  par- 
liament, finally  settled  in  the  negative,  iv. 
414-416 ;  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  regarding 
residence ;  non-success  of  Sir  Wilham 
Scott's  bill ;  Mr.  Manner  Sutton's  bill,  416- 
418;  statistics  regarding  the  condition  of 
the,  thi-oughout  England,  418,  419.  (See 
also  Church.) 
Cleveland,  Duchess  of.  See  Castlemaine. 
Cleves,  Anne  of.  See  Anne. 
Cleves,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Anne,   i.   817, 

819,  823. 
Clitford,  Roger,  i.  403. 
Clifford,  Sir  Robert,  i.  412. 
Clifford,  Lord,  i.  619. 

Clifford,  Su'  Robert,  i.  725 ;  acts  as  emissary 
to  Perkin  Warbeck  from  the  English  mal- 
contents, 724,  725. 
Clifton,  skirmish  at,  iii.  293. 
Clignet,  Messire,  of  Brabant,  i.  562. 
Clinton,  Edward  Lord,  repulsed  from  the 
Fife  coast,  and  from  Montrose,  ii.  17;  coasts 
of  France  ravaged  by,  71,  72. 
Clinton,  General  Sir  Henry,  iii.  527 ;  rallies 
troops  at  Bimker's  HUl,  529  ;  his  misuccess- 
ful  expedition  to  Carolina,  544,  545 :  his 
campaign  in  neighbourhood  of  New  York, 
550-555 ;  promises  to  effect  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  Burgoyne,  575 ;  the  apprehension 
of  his  approach  prociu-es  Bi'rgoyne  favour- 
able terms  from  General  Gates,  578, 579,  and 
note;  his  victorious  campaign  on  the  Hud- 
son, 579-582 ;  succeeds  Howe ;  evacuates 
Philadelphia  and  retreats  to  New  York, 
601,  602 ;  relieves  Rhode  Island,  602 ;  sur- 
render of  Charlestown  to,  620 ;  enters  into 
correspondence  with  Arnold  for  the  sur- 
render of  West  Point,  623,  624 ;  his  letters 
to  Washington  on  behalf  of  Andre,  625, 
626 ;  his  overtures  to  the  mutineers  in 
Washington's  army,  630 ;  his  directions  to 
Coniwallis,  634 ;  sends  Arnold  to  ravage 
(Jonnecticut,  635;  his  reinforcements  are 
too  late  to  avert  surrender  by  Cornwallis, 
637 ;  superseded  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  643 ; 
portrait  of,  579. 
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Clinton,  General  W.,  iv.  289. 

CJlinton,  Fort,  capture  of,  iii.  580,  5S1. 

(^litheroe,  defeat  of  English  at,  i.  344. 

Clivc,  Robert,  Lord,  founder  of  the  Briti.«h 
empire  in  India,  iii.  347.  348,  079,  682,  683, 
GS7,  (;;i2  r.'.H,  O'.i'.i  704,  VO;  714,719-724;  jror- 

tr.iitof,  r,:i;t.    (s,-c  Jmiin.) 
Clodius  AlViiiius,  t;i 'verucn' of  Brit;un,  i.  37. 
Clontarf,  battle  of,  i.  147. 
Clootz,  Ariacharsis,  iv.  22,  59. 
Closter-Seven,  convention  of,  iii.  346-348. 
Clnveshoe,  council  of,  i.  155. 
CluU-lious,'.-.,  I,oii,1mu,  ii.  784,  785. 
Clul.s,  pulitiral  and  social,  iv.  153. 
Cluny,  .Macphur.son  of,  iii.  316. 
Clyde,  Frith  of,  chain  of  forts  rlrawni  by  Agri- 
cola  between,  and  Frith  of  Forth,  i.  34 ;  en- 
tered by  the  Norwegians,  414. 
Clyde,  Lord.    See  CampbeU,  Sir  Colin. 
Coaches  first  introduced  into  England,  ii  256; 
introduction  of  hackney  and  stage.  626,  627. 
766,   767;  clumsiness  of,   in  first  half  of 
eighteenth  century,  iii.  407. 
Cobbet,  Colonel,   conveys  Charles  I.   from 

Carisbrooke  to  Hurst  Castle,  ii.  570,  573. 
Cobbett,  William,  noted  writer  and  politician, 

iv.  344,  348,  455,  519. 
Cobden,  Mr.,  his  exertions  for  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws ;  portrait  of,  iv.  598  ;  com- 
pliment paid  to,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  602. 
Cobhara,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Duke  of  (ili)uces- 

ter,  i.  585  ;  convicted  of  sorcery,  605,  606. 
Cobham,  Lord.    See  Oldcastle. 
Cobham,  Lord,  associate  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh in  plot  against  government,  ii.  293- 
296,  298. 
Cobham,  Lord,  his  exnedition  to  Spain,  iii. 

197,  198. 
Cochran,  favourite  of  James  III.  of  Scotland, 

i.  657. 
Cock-lane  ghost,  the,  iii.  391. 
Codrington,  Sir  Edward,  British  admiral  at 

battle  of  Nararino,  iv.  390-392. 
Codrington,  Sir  William,  succeeds  General 
Simpson  as  commander  in  the  Crimea,  iv. 
731. 
Coffee-houses,  London,  ii.  785. 
Coflmhal,  confederate  of  Robespierre,  iv.  70, 

71. 
Cogan,  Miles  de,  one  of  the  English  adven- 
turers in  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  i.  273 
275. 
Cohome,  military  engineer  of  King  WnUam, 

iii.  33,  43,  88. 
Coieck's  Mill,  St.,  engagement  at,  iii.  573, 574. 
Coifl,  high-priest  of  Northumbria,  his  con- 
version, i.  152. 
Coign  aud  hvery,  an  Anglo-Irish  usage,  ii. 

284. 
Coinage,  reform  of  the,  in  reign  of  William 

III.,  iii.  331.  (See  Citrroicy.) 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  attorney-general,  his  vio- 
lent language  to  Essex  at  his  trial ;  por- 
trait of,  ii.  194-196 ;  his  brutal  language 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  295,  296;  conducts 
the  prosecution  in  Garnet's  trial,  310,  note, 
311 ;  joins  the  patriotic  party  iu  the  com- 
mons, 330  ;  opposes  the  despotic  principle 
in  the  trial  of  Edmimd  Peachum,  331,  332; 
arrests  luider  the  direction  of  the  king 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  and 
their  accomplices,  and  condemns  the  minor 
offenders  to  death,  333,  334 ;  is  deprived  of 
Ills  office  of  chief-justice,  337  ;  mamage  of 
his  daughter  to  the  eli  ler  brother  of  Dulce 
of  Buckingham,  342  -  344 ;  prosecution 
against,  359,  and  note ;  his  activity  in  pro- 
moting the  impeachment  of  Bacon  and 
others  for  corruption,  355 ;  his  patriotic  zeal 
in  parliament,  380,  383,  note,  395 ;  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
397,  398. 
Coke,  secretary  of  state,  ii.  405,  415,  420,  461. 
Coke,  Jolm,  solicitor-general  at  trial  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  571-574;  executed  as  a  regi- 
cide, 650,  656-658. 
Colchester,     Loni,    deserts    to    Prince    of 

(Grange,  ii.  744. 
Cole,  Robert,  a  recanting  Nonconformist,  ii. 

607. 
Coleman,  agent  of  Duke  of  York,  ii.  691-693 ; 
executed  as  an  accomplice  iu  the  Popisii 
Plot,  695. 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice,  iv.  422. 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  poetry  of,  iv.  459, 

460. 
Coleshlll  Forest,  engagement  at,  i.  253. 
CoUege,  Stephen,  the   "Protestant  joiner," 

ii.  703. 
Colleges,  first  established  in  Scotland,  ii.  229. 
Colli,  Piedraontese  commander,  iv.  8J. 
Collier,  Admiral,  iii.  (i07,  608. 
Colligny,  Admu-al.  leader  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants,  ii.    95-97;    invited  to  court   by 
Charles  IX.,  155 ;  is  wounded  by  a  retain<'r 
of  the  Guises,  ib. ;  is  murdered  in  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre,  156. 
Collin,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at,  i.  143. 
Colliuwood,  William  de.  i.  384. 
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Collinwood,  Admiral  Lord,  iv.  221,  222 ;  his 
expedition  to  Spain,  251,  252. 

Colonies,  progress  of  British,  iii.  383. 

Columba,  St.,  his  visit  to  King  Bridel,  i.  142; 
his  mission  to  Scotland,  150,  and  rwte. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  brother  of  Chris- 
topher, his  mission  to  England,  ii.  239,  240. 

ColviUe,  Lord,  iii.  356. 

Combat,  the  ordeal,  i.  510,  511. 

Comet,  the,  first  steamer  laimched  on  Clyde, 
iv.  442-444. 

Comine,  Robert  de,  i.  187. 

Comines,  the  historian,  i.  635,  033. 

Comius,  the  Atrebatian,  envoy  sent  by  Caesar 
to  Britain,  i.  18,  19,  21,  24. 

Commerce,  state  of,  in  Scotland  in  ancient 
times,  i.  531'  in  England  in  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 677,  678 ;  history  of,  in  England  from 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  ii.  238,  and  note,  239-244,  and 
note;  history  of,  in  Scotland  imder  the 
Jameses,  276 ;  history  of,  from  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Restoration,  621, 622 ;  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  V63  766 ; 
from  1689  to  1760,  iii.  379-384;  from  1760  to 
1802,  iv.  142-144 ;  legislative  reforms  in  re- 
lation to,  360,  375.  376;  progress  of,  from 
1802  to  1830,  436-439;  from  1830  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  794-797. 

Commissariat,  abuses  in  the,  iii.  542,  note, 
560;  iv.  77;  ilisgraceful  state  of,  in  Crimean 
war,  718,  719. 

Commission,  Court  of  High,  tjTannical  pro- 
ceedingsof,  ii.  238,  318,  319,  340,  341,  423-425, 
anil  niitfn;  abolished,  487. 

Comniudus,  the  emperor,  i.  37. 

Common  I'rayer.    See  Lilunju. 

Commonwealth,  the,  history  of,  ii.  578-599; 
ecclesiastic;il  measures  imder,  618;  reli- 
gious sectaries  of  i>eriod  of,  "48-751. 

Compton,  Lady,  allowances  demanded  by, 
from  her  liusband,  ii.  627,  &'.',8. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  ii.  736,  743,  745 ; 
in.  362. 

Compton.  Sir  Spencer.    See  Wilininrfton. 

Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  i.  424. 

Comyu,  William,  Earl  of  Monteith,  i.  412, 
413. 

Goniyn,  .Tolin.  i.  431,  432 ;  his  alleged  lietrayal 
of  Uruic.  who  stabs  him  at  Uio  altar,  434. 

Conahgid,  battle  of,  iv.  202. 

Conan,  Duke  of  Brittany,  i.  133. 

Conan,  Duke  of  Brittany,  ally  of  Henry  II., 
i.  253,  261. 

Conan,  burgess  of  Rouen,  i.  212,  213. 

Conciergerie,  prison  of  the.  Paris,  iv.  57. 

Concini,  Marsh.il  d'Ancre.  favotirite  of 
Maria  do' Medici,  murdered  by  Vitry;  furi- 
ous proceedings  of  the  French  parlloineut 
and  mob.  ii.  338. 

Concoril.  ilepflt  of  military  stores  fonno<l  at. 
iii.  517;  exi>edition  of  the  British  troops 
from  Boston  to  destroy  these,  524,  525. 

Concres-sault,  the  Sire  de,  i.  729. 

CondC'.  Prince  of,  le:vler  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants, ii.  95  97.  135-137. 

Condorcet,  French  revolutionist,  iii.  827,  845. 
854. 

Confession  of  Faith,  the  oM,  as  a-loptod  by 
James  I.,  rejecteil  by  the  Covenanters,  ii. 
449-451;  new,  drawn  up  by  Westminster  .Vs- 
semVIy,  616 ;  ntt«'mpt  to  abolish  necessity 
of  sub.scription  to,  iv.  140. 

Conflans,  M.,  French  admiral,  iii.  350,  351. 

Conllans,  M  .  French  commander  iu  India, 
iii.  098.  C'.i'.t. 

Congregation.  Lords  of  the.  title  of  Protes- 
tant league  formed  against  Mary  of  fiuise 
and  tlie  Catholic  party  iu  Scotland,  ii.  82-91 ; 
miserable  revenues  allowed  by.  for  support 
of  Reformed  clergy.  94;  Elizalieth's  in- 
trigiies  witli.  102 ;  remarks  on  their  pro- 
ceedings. 107.  note. 

Congreve.  William,  dramatist,  iii.  419. 

Coui.  battle  of.  iii.  2t')0. 

Coningsby.  Lonl.  imiieaches  Oxford,  iii.  168. 

Conjuring,  exhibitions  of,  in  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  i.  379. 

Connaught.  Irish  province,  kings  of,  i.  263, 
269;  King  John's  campaign  in.  329;  claim 
entt'rol  by  Charles  I.  and  StratTord  for 
right  of  crown  to  all  the  lands  of,  ii.  434- 
436. 

Connecticut  ravaged  by  Arnold,  iii.  635. 

Conipiest,  the  Norman.  See  ll'illiam  tlif 
Ci>ii'iif'">:  kc. 

Conr.vl.  Marquis  of  Montferrat.  i.  304.  305. 
307:  murdere.linTyre.  308;  Richanl  C<ieur 
de  Lion  falsely  accused  of  the  crime,  ib., 
316,  and  tiole. 

Constance  of  Castile,  i.  253,  255. 
Constance,  aunt  of  William  II.  of  Sicily,  i. 

297.  KIS. 
Constance,  mother  of  Prince  Arthur,  i.  324. 
Constance.  Council  of.  i.  659. 
Constans.  son  of  Constantine,  Emperor  of 

BriUiin.  i.  43. 
Constantia,   daughter  of   Conan.   Duke  of 
Brittany,  i.  253,  261. 
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Ccnstantine  the  Great,  the  emperor,  state  of 
Britain  under  his  reign  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors, i.  40,  41. 

Constantine,  one  of  the  so-called  emperors 
of  Britain,  i.  43. 

Constantine,  King  of  Scots,  i.  98. 

Constantine.  Pictish  king,  i.  142. 

Constantine  II.,  Scottish  king.  i.  143. 

Constantine  III.,  Scottish  kuig,  i.  143,  144. 

Constantine  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  i.  145. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  Emi)eror  of  Britain,  i. 
40. 

Constitution,  the,  observation  of  formalities 
of,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  i.  536, 
notf. 

Conti,  the  Prince  de.  iii.  266,  271. 

Conventicle  act,  the,  ii.  671. 

Convents,  bills  for  imposing  restrictions  on, 
negatived,  iv.  131,  672.     (See  Monasteries.) 

Conversano,  William,  Count  of.  i.  221,  222. 

Convocation,  the,  summoned  by  William  III.; 
futile  proceedings  of,  iii.  3ilU-362 ;  equally 
unsatisfactory  results  of  its  meeting  iu 
reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.,  365-367;  im- 
successful  attempt  to  rerive  the,  in  1851, 
iv.  775. 

Conway,  castle  of.  i.  493.  494,  note. 

Conway,  Lord,  formerly  secretary,  is  de- 
spatched to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
Covenanters,  ii.  469 ;  is  routed  by  them  at 
Newbum,  470,  471. 

Conway.  General,  secretary  of  state  under 
the  Rockingham  mini-stry.  iii.  446-450 ;  sub- 
sequevit  jiolitical  life  of.  451,  457,  and  note, 
464,  473,  509,  541,  612,  642,  643. 

Cook,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  32. 

Cook,  Captain,  voyages  of;  portrait  of,  iv. 
160,  161. 

Cook,  Dr..  lea<ler  of  Moderate  party  in  Scot- 
tish church,  iv.  784. 

Cookery,  Saxon,  i.  166 ;  among  the  Xormans. 
377,  378 ;  in  the  fifteenth  centurj'.  688.  689 ; 
Scottish,  and  diet  in  sixteenth  century,  ii. 
277,  279 ;  English,  during  reigns  of  the  Tu- 
dors,  251.  252.  2il2 ;  diet  and.  of  the  Irish  in 
sixteenth  century,  287,  288;  English,  in 
reign  of  James  I.,  633,  634. 

Coote.  Sir  ICyre.  his  achievements  in  India, 
iii.  354.  428.  704.  705;  his  successes  against 
Ilyder  Ali;  |Kirtrait  of.  73'1.  737. 

Cope.  .Sir  John,  marches  tothe  north  against 
the  l>etendfr"s  forces,  but  allows  them  to 
pass  him  while  he  proceeds  to  Inverness, 
iii.  275.  276 :  lands  at  Dmibar  and  advances 
tow.iriLs  Eillnburgh  ;  is  route<l  at  Preston- 
pans.  281  2S4.  and  not( ;  acquitted  by  a 
coiul-mart  ial.  319. 

Cojie,  Captain,  iii.  682. 

Co|>enh;vgen.  Ixittle  of,  iv  122,  123;  bom- 
b:irde<l  by  the  British,  243,  244. 

Copley.  John  .Shigleton.  iv.  165. 

Copjier.  itsu.se  in  the  manufacture  of  bronze, 
i.  7,  10. 

CopiKich,  Tliomas,  creatcil  by  the  Pretender 
BLsliop  of  CarUsle,  ui.  295,  299. 

Copyright,  act  relating  to  literary,  Iv.  548; 
bill  for  extending  duration  of  literary,  564. 

Connie,  \Velsh,  i.  15. 

Corbet,  Major,  iii.  628. 

Corbett,  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  iii.  6&1, 
665. 

CorboiL  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbiuy, 
i  234 

Conlay,  Ch.arlotte,  kills  Marat,  iv.  56. 

Conlelia.     See  Lear. 

ConleUers,  the,  revolutionary  society,  iii. 
839. 

Cortlova,  Spanish  admiral,  iii.  629. 

Corfe  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  i.  104,  and  note, 
326. 

Connan.  a  missionary,  i.  153. 

Com.  high  price  of.  iu  early  part  of  present 
centurj-.  iv.  43';-439. 

Coni  laws.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  on  the,  lost, 
iv.  519,  5"J0  :  <leliate  on  the.  ^\  55" ;  agita- 
tion for  reiH'.il  of  the.  572;  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  sliding  scale.  577:  lal>ours  of  anti- 
corn  -  law  Icjigue  and  Mr.  Colxlen ;  Sir 
R<il>ert.  Peel  declares  his  conversion  to  the 
principles  of  free  traile  :  act  for  the  reduc- 
tion anil  ultimate  rei>eal  of  the  aim  duties. 
597  tU)2;  Lonl  John  Russell's  bill  for  sus- 
pension of  the.  010,  Oil. 

Combury,  Lord,  deserts  to  P^uce  of  Orange, 
ii.  "44. 

Cornwall,  its  early  traile  in  tin.  i.  S;  long 
maintains  its  indeiiendence  against  the 
Saxons.  "1.  72:  alliance  between  inhabi- 
tants of.  and  Danes,  "9.  80.  80 ;  reduced  to 
subniis-siim  by  Athelstane.  98 :  ascendency 
of  the  ancient  Britons  maiiit.iined  in.  140. 
141 ;  insurrection  of  jieople  of.  in  time  of 
Henry  VII  .  730:  enthusiasm  of  inhabi- 
tants of.  for  Perkin  Warlieck.  730.  731. 

Cornwall  Richard. Iju-l  of.  brother  of  Henry 
III.,  i.  3S7,  39-2.  394.  395.  401. 

Comwailis.  Lord,  arrives  in  Carolina,  iii 
544 ;  his  camiMiign  .against  Wosliington  on 
the  Huilson,  555;   follows  liim  into  New 
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Comwailis.  Lord, — 
Jersey,  iii.  555,  a,ndnote:  compels  congress 
to  retreat  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
556;  his  operations  on  the  Delaware.  502, 
563,  567,  568;  portrait  of;  his  exjtedition 
into  North  Carolina,  621,  022,  631-633 ;  ad- 
vances into  Virginia ;  takes  up  his  position 
at  Yorktown.  where  he  is  besieged  by  the 
French  and  American  armies;  is  obUged 
to  surrender  to  Washington,  633-037;  his 
campaigns  against  Tippoo  Saib,  805-868; 
(see  Indian ;  negotiates  peace  with  Bona- 
parte, iv.  126 ;  his  death,  223. 

Corporations,  municipal,  deprived  of  their 
charters  by  Charles  II..  ii.  710.  V17. 

Corrichie,  battle  of.  ii.  98. 

Corsica,  revolution  in;  annexed  to  British 
crown,  iv.  62,  63 ;  evacuatetl  by  the  British, 
86. 

Corunna,  burned  by  Drake,  ii.  188 ;  expedition 
of  Sir  David  Baird  to,  iv  257 ;  retreat  of 
Sir  John  Moore  to;  battle  of,  and  death 
of  Sir  John  at.  259-261. 

Coshering,  ancient  Irish  method  of  collect 
mg  rent,  ii.  284. 

Cosin,  Dr.,  ii.  751. 

Cospatric,  commander  of  the  English  army, 
i.  188.  190.  195. 

Cos.sacks.  costmnes  of  soldiers,  iv.  302. 

Costumes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  168-171, 
and  notes ;  Norman  fashions  in.  37.5.  376 ; 
English,  during  thirteenth  and  fomteenth 
centuries.  504  508 :  in  fifteenth  century, 
685-687 ;  English,  under  the  Tudors.  ii.  252- 
259;  Scottish,  in  sixteenth  centiuy.278;  Irish, 
in  sixteenth  century.  287 :  English,  in  reign 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I  ,  628-131 ;  uitime 
of  Charles  II..  and  James  II..  774-776;  his- 
tory of.  from  Revolution  to  death  of  George 
II.,  iii.  387  389:  from  1760  to  1802,  iv.  14»- 
150  ;  from  1802  to  1830,  45'2-454. 

Cottington,  Sir  Francis,  consulted  by  James 

I.  on  tlie  ]ir<i]iosed  journey  of  Prince 
Charles  and  Buckingham  to  Spain ;  Buck- 
ingham's uisidting  language  to,  ii.  362,  363; 
along  with  Emb'mion  Porter,  joms  the 
travellers  at  Dover,  363;  arrivts  i^terthem 
at  Madri.l,  364. 

Cotton.  Sir  Roliert.  his  sjieech  against  Buck- 
ingham, ii   380;  view  of  his  hoiLse.  573. 

Cotton,  progre.ss  of  traile  and  manufactures 
in.  since  1830.  iv.  71*4  796. 

Conchy,  Euguerrand  de,  French  governor,  i. 
384. 

Couci,  .Tohn  de,  brother-in-law  of  Alexander 

II.  of  .Scotland,  i.  411. 

Comitrj'.  inhabitants  of  the.  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  i.  161.  note  ;  condition  of  popula- 
tion of.  in  13th  and  14th  centuries,  503,  504 ; 
melancholy  state  of  population  of,  in  recent 
Umes,  iv.  808,  809. 

Courcy.  John  de,  i.  349. 

Courtrai,  battle  of,  i.  430. 

Cousens,  Dr.,  friend  of  Laud,  ii.  475. 

Couthon.  French  revolutionist,  guillotined 
with  HolicsiiierTC.  iv.  71. 

Covelong.  fort  of.  iii  6*4. 

Covenant,  the  nation.ol.  drawn  Tip  and  sub- 
scrilieil.  ii.  447,  449  451 ;  the  title  of 
"national"  change«l  to  "solemn  league 
and."  532;  endeavours  to  jirocure  the 
king's  adliesion  to  the,  5.56-558;  Charles 
secretly  agrees  to  accept  it,  565;  taken  by 
Charles  II.,  580;  sult.scriWd  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Westmin.ster.  615;  reiiudiatiiui  of, 
by  Charles  II.,  and  the  Royalists  after  the 
Restoration.  661-663.     (See  Voirnanlei-s.) 

Covenanters,  title  of.  given  to  the  Scotch 
I*resbyterian.s,  after  the  s<il>scription  of  the 
national  aivenant.  ii.  44" ;  a<lvance  to 
meet  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  on  bis  ap- 
proach to  J>iinl>urgh ;  their  negotiations 
with  him.  448  450:  activity  of;  their  cor- 
re«i>ondence  with  thcKnglisli  jiatriots.  450, 
451 ;  ref\ise  to  accept  Cliarks's  terms.  451 ; 
cause  a  citation  of  tlie  Scottish  bishops,  ih., 
452 ;  procet^dings  of,  iu  tieneral  Assembly 
of  Glasgow,  452  455:  prei«ire  for  war  with 
the  king.  455.  456:  take  possession  of  the 
royal  uastles  and  the  regalia.  457  ;  repulse 
the  Miinpiis  of  Hamilton  from  Leith.  tb.  ; 
aflvance  t<>  tlie  Ixmlers  to  meet  (  barles, 
458;  rcqiiest  and  obtain  a  confen'uc-e  with 
the  English  army,  ib.,  459;  conclude  treaty 
with  the  king  at  Berwick.  459 ;  sul>sequent 
proceedings  of  ;  their  letter  to  the  French 
king ;  deputations  frcmi.  to  Charles,  460, 
461.  463.  and  not,  ;  their  cnrresjionilence 
with  the  parliament  jiarty  in  En>;land.  468; 
recommence  hostilities  in  Scotland.  469; 
ailvance  into  England  under  Leslie,  and 
encamp  on  the  IStic.  U>..  470;  defeat  the 
royal  ,anny  at  Xewbum.  and  from  thence 
ailvancc  by  Xewcistle  and  Durb.am  as  far 
as  the  Tees.  470.  471 :  sen.l  I.onl  Laiuirk  as 
an  envoy  to  the  king.  472 ;  a  conference 
agreed  upon  lietween  commissioners  from 
them  and  Charles.  473 ;  proceeilings  of  the 
conference  at  Ripon ;  it  is  transferred  tc 
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Covenanters, — 
London,  ii.  473;  extreme  popularity  in  Lon- 
don of  the  Soottisli  preachers  accompany- 
ing the  covenanting  commissioners,  478, 
and  note;  and  also  of  the  commissioners 
themselves,  478, 479;  liberality  of  the  English 
parliament  to,  479 ;  treaty  concluded  with, 
488 ;  artful  policy  of  Cliarles  towards,  489- 
491;  their  connnissinuers  c.tfur  to  mediate 
between  Charles  and  iiarliaiiu'iit,  503;  are 
coiutedboth  by  king  and  parliament;  join 
the  latter,  532 ;  deputation  sent  by,  to  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  533, 
534;  their  negotiations  with  Charles  and 
parliament,  541-513;  victories  of  Montrose 
over,  547-550 ;  defeat  him  at  Philiphaugh, 
550 ;  advance  into  England,  543,  549;  their 
negotiations  with  Charles,  who  delivers 
huuself  up  to  them,  551-555;  eagerly  en- 
deavour to  procure  Charles's  subscription  to 
the  covenant,  556,  557 ;  deUver  him  up  to 
English  parliament,  558,  559.  and  note,  (see 
Scots) ;  get  posssssion  of  Montrose,  and  put 
him  to  death,  580 ;  support  cause  of  Charles 
II.;  are  routed  by  Cromwell  at  Dimbar,  ib. ; 
their  political  principles,  ih.,  note:  pro- 
scription of  the,  at  the  Restoration,  661-663; 
persecution  of,  672 ;  rise  in  insurrection ; 
are  defeated  at  Peutland  HiUs,  676;  at- 
tempt of  Lauderdale  to  conciliate,  686;  con- 
tinued persecution  of ;  rise  in  insurrection, 
and  are  defeated  at  BothweU  Brig,  699, 
700 ;  insurrection  of,  under  Cameron,  704 ; 
additional  cnielties  practised  on,  after  dis- 
covery of  Rye -house  Pljt,  715,  716,  and 
notes;  persecutions  of,  in  reigns  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  757-760. 

Coventry,  Sir  Thomas,  his  message  from  the 
king  to  the  lords  in  trial  of  Earl  of  Bristol, 
ii.  386 ;  portrait  of ;  succeeds  Bishop  Wil- 
liams as  lord-keeper,  334,  385;  his  threat- 
ening speech  to  the  commons,  395. 

Coventry,  Sir  John,  outrage  on,  ii.  680. 

Coventry,  Earl  of,  iii.  582. 

Coverdale,  Miles,  translator  of  the  Bible,  i. 
812;  ii.  50,  209,  222 ;  portrait  of,  222. 

Coverypauk,  battle  of,  iii.  6S3. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  British  poet,  ii.  790,  791. 

Cowper,  WiUiam,  British  poet,  iv.  ISO,  181. 

Coxal  Knoll,  i.  31,  note. 

Crabbe,  George,  poetry  of,  iv.  457. 

Cracow,  erected  into  an  independent  stats 
by  congress  of  Vienna;  subseqviently  an- 
nexed to  Austria ;  view  of  cathedral  of,  iv. 
341. 

Cradoc,  Sir  Matthew,  i.  733. 

Craggs,  James,  secretary  of  state,  iii.  210. 

Craig,  colleague  of  John  Knox,  ii.  120. 

Craig,  Sir  James,  commanils  expedition  to 
Naples,  iv.  228,  229. 

Craigmillar  Castle,  Queen  Mary's  sojourn  at, 
ii.  115. 

Crail,  battle  with  the  Danes  at,  i.  143. 

Crancumb,  Sir  Godfrey  de,  i.  3S8,  339. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  first  introduced  to  King 
Henry ;  portrait  of ;  is  employed  in  nego- 
tiations for  bringing  about  the  king's  di- 
vorce from  Catherine,  i.  785-787 ;  his  mar- 
riage, 787 ;  created  \rchbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 790;  confirms  marriage  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  791 ;  letter  written  by,  to  the  king, 
after  arrest  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  pronounces 
her  marriage  invalid,  803,  804 ;  opposes  the 
statute  of  the  six  articles,  815;  sends  his 
wife  and  children  to  Germany  to  escape  its 
consequences,  816;  wi-ites  a  letter  to  the 
king  on  behalf  of  Cromwell,  818;  accuses 
Catherine  Howard  to  the  king,  820 ;  inves- 
tigates case  on  bahalf  of  Hem-y.  820-825 ; 
attends  the  deathbed  of  Henry  VIII.,  848 ; 
his  zeal  in  promoting  the  Reformation  in 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  12-16 ;  his  reply  to 
the  Devonshire  insurgents,  28 ;  controversy 
between,  and  Elward  VI.,  regarding  the 
execvition  of  Joan  of  Kent,  35;  obloquy 
incurred  by,  ib.,  35;  is  arrested  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  48,  and 
note;  ts'ied  for  treason  and  pardoned,  but 
remitted  to  the  Tower  for  heresy,  50 ;  tried 
and  condemned  before  the  consistory  at 
Oxford,  61,  62;  arbitrary  and  perfidious 
treatment  of,  by  the  persecuting  party;  is 
burned  alive  at  Oxford,  63,  64;  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  executed  under  his  direc- 
tion, 203-211. 

Craufurd,  General,  his  exi)edition  to  South 
America,  iv.  239,  240. 

Craufurd,  General,  iv.  274. 

Craven,  Lord,  accompanies  the  sons  of  the 
Palatine  Frederick  on  their  expedition  to 
Westphalia,  ii.  437,  438 ;  disputes  the  entry 
of  the  Dutch  guards  to  Whitehall.  746. 

Crawar,  John,  burned  at  St.  Ajidrews,  i. 
673. 

Crawley,  Justice,  a  servile  judge  of  Charles 
L,  u.  443. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  i.  4  15468,  and  notes. 

Crespi,  treatv  of.  i.  833. 

Crests,  origm  and  use  of,  i.  374,  375. 
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Crevant,  siege  of,  i.  581. 

Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham,  ii.  736,  737. 

Crichton,  Sir  William,  i.  65(5. 

Crichton,  Laird  of  Brunston,  negotiates  with 
Henry  VIII.  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  i.  843. 

Ci'illon,  Duke  of,  French  commander,  iii. 
639-641,  650. 

Crime,  increase  of,  in  early  part  of  present 
century,  iv.  447 ;  increase  of,  since  1830, 
807-810 ;  means  adopted  for  its  repression, 
810-811. 

Crimea,  the,  dissevered  from  Turkey,  hi.  501, 
502 ;  the  aUied  army  embark  at  Varna  for, 
and  land  m  Eupatoria  Bay ;  account  of  the 
campaign  m,  iv.  699-732 ;  peace  proclaimed 
in ;  evacuation  of,  741 ;  discussions  in 
British  parliament  on  conduct  of  war  in, 
743-746.     (See  Victoi-ia.) 

Criminal  code,  amendments  on  the,  iv.  354, 
355,  360,  371,  372,  388,  413,  540,  541. 

Crimps,  prevalence  and  atrocities  of,  m  last 
century,  iv.  157,  158. 

Crinan,  Abbot  of  Duukeld,  father  of  King 
Duncan,  i.  145,  146. 

Croce,  Cardinal  of  Santa,  i.  602,  603. 

Croft,  Sir  James,  governor  of  Berwick ;  his 
communications  with  John  Knox  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  ii.  83-88. 

Croke,  one  of  Hampden's  judges,  ii.  443. 

Cromarty,  Earl  of,  trial  of,  iii.  317,  318 ;  is 
pardoned,  318. 

Cromer,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  i.  827. 

Cromlech,  i.  11,  12,  49. 

Crompton,  Samuel,  inventor  of  the  mule- 
jenny,  iv.  145,  14o. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  speech  on  Wolsey's 
impeachment,  i.  783 ;  Ms  early  history ; 
portrait  of;  is  brought  forward  by  Wolsey, 
and  after  his  fall  recommends  himself  to 
the  king,  and  is  made  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  787,  788 ;  ministei's  to  Henry 
VIII. 's  tyrannies  and  extortions,  796,  799  ; 
Kingston's  letter  to,  regarding  Anne 
Boleyn,  802 ;  endeavours  to  remove  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  king,  813,  and  note; 
acts  as  the  minister  of  Hem-y's  tyrannies 
against  the  house  of  Pole,  813,  814 ;  his 
Protestant  leanings,  814,  815;  brmgs 
about  marriage  between  Hem-y  VTII.  and 
Anne  of  Cleves ;  its  fatal  results  for  him- 
self, 817,  818 ;  is  suddenly  arre.sted,  con- 
demned, and  executed  for  high  treason, 
818,  819 ;  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  Refor- 
mation, ii.  207-210. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  first  appearance  in 
parUament,  ii.  406;  supports  strenuously 
the  "Remonstrance  "  presented  by  the  com- 
mons to  the  king,  493 ;  enters  the  parlia- 
mentary army  as  colonel  of  horse,  520 ;  de- 
feats the  royaUsts  at  Grantham,  530 ;  gains 
victory  at  Marston  Moor,  535 ;  takes  part 
in  second  battle  of  Newbury,  537,  538 ;  hos- 
tility between,  and  the  Presbyterian  gene- 
rals ;  his  speech  in  parliament  on  the  re- 
modelling of  the  army,  538,  539 ;  receives  a 
military  command  notwithstanding  the 
self-denying  ordinance;  defeats  the  roya- 
lists at  Islipbridge,  and  forces  the  surren- 
der of  Bletchington  House;  is  appointed 
lieutenant  -  general  under  Fairfax,  544 ; 
gains  with  him  victory  at  Naseby,  545,  546; 
advances  upon  Oxford,  553 ;  designs  of  the 
Presbyterians  against,  559;  his  speech  on 
behalf  of  the  army ;  is  sent  by  parliament 
on  a  mission  to  the  camp,  561 ;  joins  the 
army  at  Triploe  Heath,  562 ;  marches  with 
Fairfax  into  London,  563;  negotiations  of, 
and  Ireton  with  the  king,  ib. ,  564 ;  his 
reply  to  Charles's  secret  message  from  Isle 
of  Wight,  565 ;  recommends  to  parhament 
the  abandonment  of  the  king,  566  ;  defeats 
the  royalists  in  Wales,  567;  repulses  the 
invasion  of  the  Scots,  and  pursues  them 
across  the  Border ;  is  entertained  at  Edin- 
burgh by  Argyle,  568 ;  causes  the  transport 
of  the  king  from  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hurst 
Castle,  570;  takes  part  in  the  "purging" 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. ;  is  created 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  trial  of 
Charles,  571 ;  made  a  member  of  the  exe- 
cutive council  after  the  king's  death,  579 ; 
his  expedition  to  Ireland,  ib. ;  returns  to 
London,  ib.,  580;  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land; defeats  Leslie  ot  Dmibar,  and  takes 
Edinbm-gh ;  pursues  Charles  II.  into  Eng- 
land, and  defeats  him  at  Worcester,  580, 
581 ;  returns  in  triumph  to  London,  582 ; 
meditates  the  assumption  of  monarchical 
authority,  584,  and  note,  585;  expels  tlie 
Rump  Parhament.  585,  586,  andnote,-  sum- 
mons the  "Little"  or  " Barebone " Parlia- 
ment, 586,  and  noti',  587;  is  nominated 
lord-protector  by  his  council  of  officers, 
587  ;  naval  victories  of  Blake,  ib.,  588;  the 
friendship  of  the  protector  coiu-ted  by 
continentart  sovereigns ;  firmness  of  his 
government ;  the  Scottish  royalists  reduced 
to  submission  by  Monk;  second  parliament 
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Cromwell,  Ohver,— 
summoned  by  the  protector,  ii.  588,  589 ; 
suppresses  insuiTectious  against  his  autho- 
rity, 589 ;  supports  the  dignity  of  England 
abroad;  obtains  toleration  for  the  Wal- 
denses;  summons  a  third  parliament ;  the 
crown  offered  to,  and  declined,  590,591; 
orderliness  of  his  cinu't,  his  enlightened 
hberaUty,  and  love  of  literary  society,  591 ; 
receives  uiteUigence  of  death  of  Blake; 
concludes  treaty  with  France ;  House  of 
Lortls  reconstituted ;  attacks  on  liis  autho- 
rity in  the  commons;  dissolves  parlia- 
ment, 592-594 ;  suppresses  plots  against  his 
life ;  success  of  his  arms  against  the  Span- 
iards; his  last  illne.ss  and  diatli,  594; 
ecclesiastical  commission  apponited  1  iy,618; 
enthusiasm  inspired  by,  into  his  sol<liers; 
620 ;  his  fondness  for  athletic  exercises, 
635,  636 ;  brutal  treatment  of  his  remains, 
and  those  of  his  mother  and  daughter  at 
the  Restoration,  660;  portraits  of,  579,  594. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  governor  of  Ireland,  ii. 
588,  595. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  appointed  his  successor 
by  Cromwell  on  his  deathbed ;  is  pro- 
claimed protector;  his  unfitness  for  gov- 
ernment; resigns  his  authority,  ii.  594, 
595 ;  is  left  immolested  at  Restoration,  652. 

Cronburg,  view  of  castle  of,  iv.  243, 

Crooked  Billet,  skirmish  at,  iii.  599. 

Crosby  Place,  Bishopsgate,  i.  642,  and  note. 

Crosby,  Brass,  lord-mayor,  iii.  488-491. 

Cross,  the  true,  stipulations  with  the  Saracens 
as  to  the  surrender  of,  i.  304,  305 :  Salatlin's 

'  reply  to  Richard's  demand  for,  307. 

'Crown,  checks  upon  the  authority  of  the,  i. 
710,  note ;  settlement  of  the,  on  accession 
of  Hem-y  VII.,  711,  712;  increase  of  power 
of  the,  on  suppression  of  feudaMsm,  ii. 
236-238 ;  attempt  of  Colonel  Blood  to  steal 
the,  681,  and  itotc. 

Crown  Point,  capture  of  fort  of,  iii.  529,  530. 

Croxton,  Abbot  of,  i.  338,  339. 

Uroyland,  in  Isle  of  Ely,  haimted  by  evil 
spirits,  i.  194,  and  note. 

Cruden,  battle  of,  i.  145. 

Crusades,  the,  commencement  of,  i.  215 ; 
agreement  between  Hemy  II.  and  Philip 
of  France  to  join,  285 ;  leiies  and  extor- 
tions of  the  former  from  his  subjects  and 
the  Jews  for,  ib.,  286;  accomit  of,  mider 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  Philip  of  France,  294- 
309 ;  remarks  on,  360 ;  expedition  of  Ed- 
ward I.  in  the  last,  400-403 ;  nature  of  the, 
in  the  13th  centiu-y,  496,  497. 

Crusaders,  lax  morals  of  the,  i.  249,  299,  305; 
ferocities  of,  305. 

Crystal  Palace.  See  Exhibition,  and  Syden- 
ham.. 

Cu  or  Caw,  King  of  Strathclyde,  i.  143. 

Cuddalore,  attack  on,  iii.  678,  679 ;  battle  of, 
736. 

Cudworth,  Dr.  Ralph,  ii.  788. 

Cuesta,  Spanish  general,  iv.  265,  266. 

Cuffe,  secretary  of  Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  103, 
197. 

Culdees,  or  priests  of  lona,  i.  150 ;  aid  in  the 
conversion  of  Northumberland,  153  ;  their 
disputes  with  Romish  church,  154 ;  account 
of  the,  672;  ii.  228,  229,  600. 

Culen,  King  of  Scots,  i.  144. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  in.  308-311. 

Culpeper,  Sir  Jolm,  a  secret  partizan  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  514. 

Culpepper,  alleged  criminal  intimacy  of,  with 
Catherme  Howard,  i.  821 ;  is  beheaded, 
823. 

Cumberland,  seized  by  William  Rufus,  i. 
213 ;  an  appanage  of  the  Scottish  crown, 
339;  homage  rendered  by  the  Scottish 
kings  to  England  for,  340,  341,  344,  346 ;  in- 
vasion of,  by  the  Scots,  422 ;  ravaged  by 
Robert  Bruce.  441.     (See  also  Ciimbi-ia.) 

Cumberland,  William  Augustus,  Duke  of, 
son  of  George  II.,  iii.  235 ;  accompanies  his 
father  to  the  Continent  and  gains  witli  him 
battle  of  Dettingen,  259-261;  takes  coai- 
mand  of  the  armies  in  Flanders;  is  de- 
feated by  Marshal  Saxe  at  Fontenoy,  268- 
270;  arrives  from  Flanders  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  1745,  288 ;  advances  to 
the  north  of  England  against  the  Preten- 
der, 294-297;  is  repulsed  at  Clifton,  298; 
causes  rebel  garrison  at  Carli.sle  to  surren- 
der, 299;  arrives  in  Edinburgh;  follows 
Prince  Charles  in  bis  retreat  to  Inverness; 
failure  of  the  Chevalier's  attempt  to  sur- 
prise him  in  his  camp  at  Nairn ;  over- 
throws the  Jacobite  army  on  Culloden 
Moor ;  atrocities  perpetrated  under  his 
sanction ;  honoiu-s  heaped  on  him  in  par- 
liament, 304-312;  is  disappointed  in  obtain- 
ing command  of  armies  in  Flanders,  320 ; 
takes  the  command  in  Holland;  is  de- 
feated by  Marshal  Saxe  at  Lauffield,  321 ; 
is  appointed  regent  in  the  event  of  the 
king  dying  previous  to  the  young  Prince  of 
AVaJes  attaining  majority,  327,  328 ;  insists 
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Cumberland,  Duke  of,— 
on  tlisiuissal  of  Pitt  and  his  party,  iil.  314, 
345;  iiis  military  disgrace  ou  the  Contin- 
ent, 346-3  iS;  is  struck  with  palsy.  357,  nott-; 
sent  l)y  his  nephew  George  III.  to  negotiate 
with  Pitt.  446;  dies,  ib. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  brother  of  George 
III.,  iii.  492. 

Cambria,  alleged  vassalage  of,  to  Edward 
the  Elder,  i.  98 :  rebellion  of,  against  E 1- 
mund  Atheling,  99;  kin?dom  of,  140,  141 ; 
ceded  by  Edmund  to  Malcolm  I.  of  Scot- 
land, 144.  (See  also  Cumberland  and 
Strathclijde.) 

Cunedag,  grandson  of  King  Lear,  1.  4. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  life  and  writings  of,  iv. 
466,  467. 

Cunobelinus,  father  of  Caractacus  and  To- 
godumnus,  i.  23. 

Curie.     See  Nniie. 

Currency,  depreciation  of  the,  in  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  ii.  26;  re- 
form of  the,  in  reign  of  William  III.,  iii. 
3S1 ;  reorganization  of  the,  iv.  355;  critical 
state  of  the ;  legi.ilative  measures  regard- 
ing, 376,  377. 

Curson,  Sir  Robert,  a  spy  of  Henry  VII.  on 
Eirl  of  Suffolk,  i.  733. 

Curti.i,  Captain,  his  heroism  at  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  iii.  652. 

Curwen,  Mr.  J.  Christian,  his  remarks  in 
parliament  on  tithes,  iv.  421. 

Custine,  General,  iv.  29,  51. 

Customs  of  the  Engli.sh.    See  Manners. 

Cuthbert,  St.,  tomb  of,  at  LinJisfarne,  i.  153, 
note. 

Cutts,  Lord,  his  bravery  at  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, iii.  lOU,  101. 

Cynegils,  King  of  Wessex,  i.  75. 

Cyneheard,  murderer  of  Cynewulf,  Iving  of 
Mercia,  i.  162. 

Cynewulf,  King  of  Mercia.  i.  162. 

Cyprus,  coni|uest  of,  by  Richard  Cneur  de 
Lion,  i.  3112,  303,  and  notes;  bastowijd  ou 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  303. 

Cyr,  St.,  Geuer.a,  iv.  223,  229. 


D. 


D'Achfi,  Count,  naval  engagements  between, 

and  Admiral  Pococke,  iii.  695  698. 
Dacre,  Lord,  Henry  VIII.'s  agent  in  his  in- 
trigues in  .Scotland,  i.  763-767. 
Dacre,  L  'onard,  his  relKilliou  on  behalf  of 
Queen  Mary,  ii.  143. 

Dacro,  Lnr.l,  presents  petitions  on  behalf  of 
Queen  Caroline,  iv.  362,  363. 

Dacres,  .James  Richard,  captain  of  the  Qu- 
erriiie  frigate,  iv.  295. 

D'Adda,  ami  as.sador  from  Roma  to  James 
II.,  ii.  736,  737. 

Daguerreotyt>c.    .See  Pholnriraphij. 

U'Aguilar,  Don  Juan.  Spanish  commander, 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  insur- 
gonts,  ii.  198. 

Dalbiac,  GiMioi-al,  Sir  Charles,  iv.  493. 

Oalbicr,  a  military  engineer,  ii.  398,  note. 

Dalcassian.s,  the,  1.  269. 

U'Alemliert.  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Bollngbroke,  iii.  259. 

Dalkeith,  Castle  of,  with  tlie  regalia,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Coveu.antei-s.  iii.  457. 

Dalriada,  original  territory  of  the  Scots  in 
Ireland,  i.  142. 

D.ilrvinp'.e,  Janip.s.  Lord  Stair.    See  Stair. 

D.iUviuiiK',  ('  >lon  1,  iii.  461!,  463,  433,  434. 

Ddr.viiiplo.  Ciptain.  iii.  610. 

D.ihymiile.  Sir  Ilcw.  iv.  253  253. 

Dalton,  General,  iii  766  769. 

Dalziel,  General,  his  ferocities  to  the  Coven- 
anters, ii.  676. 

Daninii,  tri'v  in  Galloway,  i.  34. 

Dampitr.  William,  famous  navigator,  iii.  57. 
5S  .  p  ut rait  of ;  advunturcs  of,  383,  384. 

Daniincrro.  General,  iv.  49. 

D.mbiu-y.  attack  on.  iii.  564. 

Danliv.  Thomas  Gslwrne,  E.irl  of,  minister 
of  Charles  II.,  ii.  6S3  6S5,  637,  and  note: 
portrait  of,  684 ;  encoiirajes  the  Poiiish 
Plot  agitation,  602;  impea-linient  of;  is 
committed  to  the  Tower,  697  693 ;  acts  as 
minister  of  William  III ;  is  created  Mar- 
ipiis  of  Ckormarfhen.  iii.  9- 11 ;  inipeache<l 
for  corruption,  32 ;  imiteauhuieut  against, 
disrais-stvi.  75. 

Danby,  William,  Briti.sh  iminter,  iv.  475. 

Dance,  Captain,  iv.  209. 

D.^ncing,  styles  of,  in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii. 
264. 

D'Ancre.    >Seo  Conrini. 

"  Danc-gcld."  the.  n  tax  pai>l  to  piirchase 
fn^edom  from  the  ravoRcs  nf  the  Danes,  i. 
106,  108:  aliolislied  by  Edwanl  the  Con- 
fcs-wr,  119;  revived  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, 202,  203. 
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Danelagh,  or  Dane-law,  the  territory  in  east 
of  England,  assigned  to  the  Danes  by  treaty 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrun,  i.  88 ;  inha- 
bitants of,  join  their  countrymen  against 
Alfred,  SO-94;  retellion  of,  under  Ethel- 
walfl  97  ;  its  final  submission  to  Edward, 
98 ;  tranquillity  of,  previous  to  Ethelred's 
accession,  105 ;  people  of,  join  Sweyn,  103 ;  | 
its  support  of  the  Saxou  cause  against  the 
Normans,  187.  I 

Danes,  first  invasion  by  the,  in  reign  of  King 
Otfa,  i.  78;  land  in  the  Isle  of  Shepi>ey ; 
their  engagement  with  King  Egbert  at 
Charmouth,  79  ;  form  an  alliance  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Cornwall,  ib.,  8U;  are  de- 
feated by  Egbert  at  Heng.sdowuhill,  80; 
recommence  their  ravages  after  Egbert's 
death ;  are  defeated  at  Ukeley  and  Wen- 
bury,  ib.;  origin  and  character  of;  their 
name  a  general  term  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  their  love  of 
the  sea;  their  ships,  valour,  manners, 
arms,  &c.,  82-84,  and  notes:  their  perfidious 
character,  84;  their  settlements  in  Eng- 
land at  the  accession  of  Alfred,  ib.,  85; 
engagement  of,  with  Alfred  at  Wilton,  85; 
conclude  treaty  with  him,  ib. ;  ravages  of, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  under  Halfdeu  in  tlie 
nortli  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  ib.;  are 
worst.Ml  by  Alfred  at  sea.  and  again  con- 
conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  ib.;  their  per- 
fidy, 86 ;  sustain  loss  of  their  ships ;  are  be- 
sieged by  Alfred  in  Exeter,  and  forced  to 
capitulate,  ib. ;  surprise  Alfred  at  Chip]>en- 
ham  and  compel  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Isle  of  Athelney,  ib.;  sustain  defeat  under 
Hubba  in  Devonshire,  and  are  aftenvards 
routed  by  Alfred  in  the  battle  of  Ethan- 
dune,  87 ;  uuiler  Guthrun  a)nelude  treaty 
■with  Alfreil,  and  have  a  jiortiou  of  Eng- 
land assigned  to  them  for  territory,  88.  89 ; 
bands  of.  still  continue  to  invade  England, 
but  in  885  are  repiU.sed.  with  great  lo.s.s.  Ix'- 
fore  Rochester.  89 ;  in  conscqiunce  of  their 
siege  of  Paris,  leave  Englaml  unuiolestiil 
for  some  years,  but  again  in\a<le  it  in  893. 
while  another  division  muler  Ha.sting 
enters  the  Thames  with  eighty  ships.  iO; 
various  fortunes  of  the  parties  in  the  con- 
test l)etween.  and  Alfred,  till  the  dei>arture 
of  Ha.sting.  90  93 ;  .alleged  severity  of  Al- 
fred to  some.  93,  94;  choose  Ethelwald 
king  in  oiiini.sition  to  Ivlward.  97:  conclude 
treaty  with  the  latter.  93;  vict<irles  of  i:<l- 
ward  and  his  sistvr  Etheltleda  over,  ib.; 
their  defeat  by  Athelstane.  i'>.;  their  war 
under  Anlaf  with  Edmund  AUieling.  99; 
their  w.ars  with  King  IVlre»l.  i''.,  100;  their 
submission  to  E.l;;ar,  102:  tlieir  ravages  in 
reign  of  Eth  Ire  1,  lO.J.  Iii6:  niius.'^acre  (if, 
106;  107;  fre.sli  invasions  of  England  l>y, 
107  103  :  sovereignty  of,  in  England  under 
Swejii,  Canute,  llaridil,  and  Hanlicanute, 
103  116.  an  1  uotci;  their  intenijierate  ha- 
bits, 116:  their  condition  in  England  at  the 
acce,ssion  of  Edwanl  tlie  Confessor,  117: 
their  invasions  of  Scotlanil.  143  145 ;  their 
invasions  of  Irelaml,  147  ;  sni)erstitions  in- 
troiluc.ll  by,  into  England.  158,  and  vol'  : 
tlieir  alliance  with  the  Saxons  agJiinst  the 
Xonnans.  137,  ISS:  threateneil  inva-sion 
by,  in  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
202,  203. 
Dangerfield,  gives  Information  of  alleged 
Meal-tub  Plot,  ii.  701 ;  trial  and  sentence 
of,  for  Ubel ;  dies  of  a  blow  from  a  cane, 
723. 
Danton,  Frvnch  revolutionary  lea<ler,  iii. 
839,  842,  843,  847.  and  imlr :  influence  of.  ui 
national  luss-.'nibly :  wholesale  butcheries 
by  the  mob.  jierpetratol  at  his  instigation, 
iv.  18  24 :  is  guillotined,  66:  portrait  of.  19. 
Darby,  Admiral,  rehevcs  Gibraltar,  iii.  629; 

prevents  de-sceut  on  English  coast,  640. 
D'Arco,  General,  iii.  95.  96. 
Dare  of  Taunton,  shot  by  Fletcher  of  Sal- 

toun,  ii.  727. 
Darien  Scheme,  the,  Ui.  32,  33,  36,  50,  51,  57- 

59,  i;4. 
Damley,  Henry  Stuart,  Lorfl.  his  relation- 
ship and  coimections,  ii.  100,  101 ;  is  in- 
troduceil  to.  .•\nd  proposeil  a^  a  husband 
for  Queen  of  Seot-s,  101 :  Elizabeth's  objec- 
tions to  the  match,  ib..  102:  hiscinam'lnith 
Earl  of  Moray,  102 :  is  unit«?.l  to  Marj-.  103. 
and  notf :  his  unworthy  character :  consc- 
(|uont  alienation  of  the  queen's  affections 
from.  lii.'>.  106.  and  iinte:  his  hatred  of  Riz- 
zio.  and  participation  in  bis  nninler,  lo6- 
109;  is  app.arently  rcconcileil  to  Mary.  110; 
is  absent  from  the  christening  of  his  son. 
J.imes  VI.,  HI ;  his  enmity  t<i  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  ib. ;  jiroceeds  abniptly  to  Glasgow, 
112;  his  capricious  ami  contemptible  char- 
acter: his  alleged  grievances,  .nnd  Mar>'s 
reply  thereto.  113.  114  ;  his  inditfercnct^  on 
hearing  of  the  qu':en's  illne3.s,  115:  pro- 
posal of  Moray  and  others  for  a  divorce 
between,  and  Mar}',  ib.,  116;  is  seized  with 
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Damley,  Lonl,— 

smaU-pox  at  Glasgow,  ii.  116 ;  is  visited  by 

the  queen  there ;  retuins  with  her  to  Edin- 
burgh, ib.;  is  lodged  in  the  Kuk-a-Field, 

and  there  mysteriously  murdered,  16.,  117, 

and  nute. 
Dartmouth,   Lord,    favoiurite   of   Duke   of 
York,  ii.  707 ;  destroys  works  at  Tangier, 
718 ;  refuses  to  intercede  for  Monmouth, 
729. 
Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  colonial  secretary,  iii. 

508.  and  note ;  539,  and  note. 
Darwin,  Dr.  Erasmus,  British  poet,  iv.  179. 
Das  Minas.  Portuguese  geneial,  iii.  103,  105. 

114,  115,  122. 
Dashwootl,  Sir  Francis,  iii.  436-439. 
Daubeney,  Lord,  defeats  the  Cornish  insur- 
gents, i.  730. 
Daulon,   John,    appointed    esquire  to   the 

Maid  of  Orleans,  i.  590. 
Daun,  Count,  father  and  son.  imperial  gene- 
rals, iii.  115,  192,  347,  349,  433. 
Daveuant.  Sir  William,  ii.  784;  history  and 

works  of.  794.  795. 
Darid.  King  of  Scotland,  i.  233 ;  his  fii-st  in- 
cursion into  England,  235,  and  imle ;  in- 
vades England  witli  an  unmeuse  army ;  is 
worsted  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard ; 
concludes  a  treaty  with  King  Stephen, 
236-238 ;  is  besieged  along  with  Matilda  in 
Wuichester  C;istle.  243 ;  effects  his  return 
to  .Scotlanil,  ib. ;  confers  the  onli  rof  kuight- 
hoo<l  on  his  grand-nephew  Prince  Henrj-, 
at  Carlisle.  246,  247  (see  also  p.  343,  344) ; 
wise  government  of :  his  deatii  and  char- 
acter; his  benefactions  to  the  chiurch, 
344,  345,  and  note;  his  encomagement  of 
connnerce.  531. 
Darid  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  married  when 
prince  to  Joaima,  sister  of  IMward  III.,  i. 
454  :  conveyetl  to  France  with  his  w  ife,  457 ; 
retiirns  to  Scotland,  460;  invades  England 
and  is  taken  prisoner,  408;  retm-us  to 
Scotland.  474. 

David,  ycpuuger  brother  of  William  the  Lion, 
i  346,  347. 

David. bn)thcrof  Prince  Llewellyn,  i.  407  410. 

I>avicl,  yomiger  fon  of  Alexander  III.,  i.  415. 

Davi.l,  Fort  St ,  India,  iii.  678,  69C. 

David.  French  jiainter,  iv.  67. 

Davies.  Mary,  ii.  679. 

Davidowich.  imptrial  general,  iv.  90,  91. 

Daviilson,  Scottish  reformer,  ii.  605. 

Davis.  Sir  John,  his  voyages  in  search  of  the 
north  west  passage,  ii.  243. 

Davison.  Secretarj-  William,  negotiates  alli- 
ance between  Kliz^itnth  and  Prince  of 
Grange,  ii.  158;  jire.sents  Queen  Mary's 
death-warrant  to  Eliz;ibeth.  174. 175:  letter 
(•f.  and  Walsiiigliani.  to  Sir,>\myas  Paulet, 
175;  his  sub.st<iuent  proceedings,  ib.,  176; 
tlie  blame  of  Murj's  death  thiown  on; 
is  coniniittod  to  the  Tower  and  reduced  to 
IKjverty.  179.  ISO ;  the  Ijirl  of  E.-;six  ineffec- 
tually iuten>os<.'s  his  good  ofiices  ou  behalf 
of,  189. 

Davuust,  Marshal,  French  eeneral,  iv.  235, 
295. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  emiuent  chemist,  &c  ; 
IMjrtrait  of,  iv.  451,  455. 

De  la  Rue.  reveals  plot  against  William 
III.,  iii.  39. 

De  Ruyter.  Dutch  a<buiral,  ii.  583,  674-676, 
682,  68-;,  687. 

De  Whiter,  Dutch  admiral,  iv.  96. 

De  Witt.  Dutch  statesman,  ii.  678.  681-683. 

Deane,  Silas,  his  connection  with  the  incen- 
diary Aitken.  iii.  559,  560. 

Dt>l>ate3. 1'arliamentary.  right  of  publishing, 
in  newspapers  established,  iii.  487-491. 

Decorated  Style,  the,  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecturv.  i.  522-524. 

Deeg,  lattle  of.  iv.  222. 

Deering,  Sir  Edwanl,  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  ii.  474. 

Defender  of  the  Faith,  title  conferral  on 
Henry  VIII.  by  Leo  X.,  i.  759;  u.  207,  and 
note. 

Deflers,  General,  iv.  52. 

Defoe,  Daniel.  supiKised  to  be  the  author  of 
the  celebrateil  anonymous  memorial 
handeil  to  Speaker  Harley.  iii.  73.  and 
note;  his  description  of  the  common 
l)eople  of  his  day.  376.  377;  his  Uterary 
pn>ductions.  419.  420. 

Deira,  kingdom  of.  i.  70,  71,  141. 

Delamere.  Lonl.  ii.  734. 

Delaval.  Sir  Ralph,  iii.  21,  22. 

Delaware.  campai,ni  on  the,  Iii.  555.  561-568. 

Delhi.  l>attle  of.  iv  205.  20t> ;  revolte<l  9Ci>oys 
retn>at  to.  after  outbreak  at  Meenit ;  ma."^ 
sacre  of  Eumpeans.  750,  751 :  invested  by 
British  army.  7.52.  753;  sie^e  and  capture 
of;  capture  of  king  of,  and  death  of  his 
sons.  758  760. 

Delorges.  Marshal,  iii.  25.  30.  34. 

Demerara,  atrocious  procecUncs  of  the 
slavery  party  in.  iv.  372 ;  religious  mission 
to  the  slaves  in,  433,  434. 
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Denham,  Sir  John,  British  poet,  ii.  794. 

Denis.  St.,  battle  of,  ii.  137. 

Denniau,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  defender  of 
t,>nei'n  ( 'aniline,  iv.  303,  364 :  his  bill  for 
modifying  law  relating  to  oaths;  portrait 
of,  548,  549. 

Denmark,  baqueathed  by  Canute  to  Hardi- 
canute,  i.  114  'see  Danes) ;  voyage  of  James 
VI.  to,  ii.  602;  foiled  in  atteniiit  on  Swedish 
crown,  iii.  64 ;  subsidy  by  GeiirtJf  II.  to,  2o'.t, 
and  iiuti' :  tragic  story  of  Caroline  .Matilda, 
queen  of,  sister  of  George  III.,  4'J3  495; 
iuvades  Sweden,  763,  764 ;  British  expedi- 
tion against;  bombardment  of  Copenhagen 
and  surrender  of  Danish  fleet;  capture  of 
Heligoland,  iv.  242-245 ;  remains  attached 
to  the  French  interest  in  1814,  302,  note: 
war  with  Prussia  in  relation  to  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  623. 

Dennewitz,  battle  of,  iv.  304. 

Dennie.  Colonel,  iv.  569;  killed  at  Jellala- 
bad,  578. 

Denny,  Sir  Anthony,  communicates  to  Henry 
VIII.  his  approaching  end,  i.  848. 

Derby,  arrival  of  the  pretender  at,  iii.  295 ; 
consternation  thereby  occasioned  at  Lou- 
don, 296. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  formerly  Lord  Stanley;  his 
amendment  on  Irish  tithe  bill  negatived, 
iv.  538 ;  condemns  government  proceedings 
in  relation  to  Greece,  637 ;  succeeds  Lord 
John  Russell  as  premier ;  portrait  of,  655 ; 
is  defeated  on  the  budget  and  resigns,  663; 
again  become.^  premier,  769. 

Dereham,  Francis,  his  alleged  criminal  inti- 
macy with  Catherine  Howard,  i.  820-824. 

Dermond  MacMurrogh,  King  of  Leinster; 
his  abduction  of  Dervorgilla,  i.  270;  his 
flight  from  Ireland  and  reception  by  Hemry 
II.,  ih.;  surrender  of  Wexford  to,  and  bis 
allies  the  English  adventurers,  271 ;  their 
i'loursiou  into  the  territory  of  Ossory; 
his  ferocity,  (6.,  272;  his  treaty  with  Rod- 
erick O'Connor,  272 ;  marries  his  daughter 
Eva  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  273 ;  progress 
of  his  arras  and  those  of  liis  allies,  ib.; 
King  Roderick's  savage  revenge  on,  ib., 
274 ;  his  death,  274. 

Dervorgilla,  wife  of  Tieman  O'Ruarc,  i.  270. 

Derwentwater,  Earl  of;  campaign  of,  and 
Forster  in  north  of  England  in  1715,  iii. 
173-176 ;  tried  and  execiited.  182. 

Desaix,  French  general,  iv.  112,  118. 

Design,  government  schools  of,  iv.  835. 

Desmond,  southern  division  of  Mmister,  i. 
268,  269, 

Desmond,  powerful  Irish  family,  i.  763,  and 
note. 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  Irish  rebsl,  ii.  160. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  French  revolutionist, 
iii.  850. 

Despard,  Colonel  Edward  Marcus,  his  con- 
spiracy agamst  government,  iv.  193. 

Despencer,  Baron  le.    See  Dashwood. 

Despenser,  Hugh,  an<l  his  father,  favom-ites 
of  Edward  II.,  i.  444-448. 

D'Espremenil,  M.,  iii.  777,  778 ;  is  guiUotinsd, 
iv.  66. 

Desroches,  William,  commander  of  the  Bre- 
ton army  for  Prince  Arthur,  i.  324. 

D'Esse  d'Espanviliers,  commander  of  the 
French  reinforcements  in  Scotland,  ii.  16, 
17,  31,  32. 

D'Estahig,  Count,  French  admii-al,  iii.  601- 
603,  607,  603. 

Destouches,  M.,  French  commander,  iii.  631. 

Dettingen.  battle  of,  iii  260,  261. 

D'Etree,  Marshal,  iii.  346,  347. 

Devicotta,  fort  of,  iii.  679,  696.     (See  India.) 

Devereux,  Walter,  brother  of  Earl  of  Essex, 
ii.  189. 

Devil's  Cave,  the,  1.  143. 

Devizes,  castle  of,  i.  239. 

Devon,  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of,  Qusen 
Mary's  partiality  to ;  loses  her  favour,  ii. 
51,  and  note ;  committed  to  the  Tower  as 
an  accomplice  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  54 ; 
is  Uberated  after  Mary's  marriage,  58; 
recent  revival  of  the  title,  ib.,  note. 

Devonshire,  long  maintains  its  independence 
against  the  Saxons,  i.  71,  72;  inhabitants 
of,  and  Cornwall  join  the  Danes,  80 ;  war- 
like operations  of  Alfred  in,  against  the 
Danes,  91,  92;  William  the  Conqueror's 
campaign  in,  184;  insurrection  of  people 
of,  in  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  27-29;  pro- 
jected Jacobite  insurrection  in,  iii.  l72. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  short  premlersliip  of, 
iii.  341,  345. 

Dhoondia  Waugh,  Mahratta  chieftain,  iv. 
202. 

Diana,  temple  of,  on  site  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, i.  57,  151 ;  discovery  of  altar  of,  152, 
note. 
Dice,   the.   a  favourite  amusement  of  the 

Normans  and  Saxons,  i.  378. 
Dickens,  Charles,  writings  of,  iv.  824. 
Dickinson,  John,  iii.  465,  466. 
Didius,  Aulus,  propraetor  of  Britain,  i.  31. 
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I  Diebitsch,  GJeneral    Count,    Russian   com- 
mander, iv.  409,  410. 

Diet,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  166,  167; 
among  the  Noiman=,  377,  378.  (See  Cook- 
er!/.) 

Digby,  Sir  John,  governor  of  the  Tower,  i. 
732,  733. 

Digliy,  Sir  Everard,  one  of  the  conspirators 
ill  Gunpowder  Plot,  ii.  304-309. 

I)iu'li,\-.  Lord,  (ijiposes  putting  Strafford  to 
ili'atli,  ii.  4S'J,  483;  escapes  beyond  sea, 
503 ;  letters  from,  to  Sir  Lewis  Dives  and 
the  queen,  intercepted  by  parliament,  504. 
and  note;  smuggles  himself  into  Hull ;  his 
negotiations  with  the  governor,  522 ;  his 
defeat  in  Yorkshire ;  seizui'e  of  his  port- 
folio of  papers,  550. 

Digliy,  Admiral,  iii.  619,  635,  636. 

Digby,  Jolm.     >See  Bristol. 

Digges,  Sir  Dudley,  member  of  parliament 
in  time  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  387,  397  ;  abandons 
his  party  and  joins  the  khvs,  412. 

Dighton,  Jolin,  one  of  the  murderers  of  the 
young  princes  in  the  Tower,  i.  646. 

Dillon,  General,  Jacobite  intriguer,  iii.  212. 

Dingley,  Mr.,  a  rival  candidate  to  Wilkes,  iii. 
461,  462. 

Diodoms  Siculus,  his  account  o  f  the  ancient 
Britons,  i.  6,8 ;  of  the  Druids,  49,  51 ;  of 
their  human  sacrifices,  55. 

Dil-ectory,  the,  formed  in  France,  iv.  81-84; 
revolution  in  the  government  of  the,  99, 
100 ;  overthrow  of  the,  113,  114. 

Discipline,  First  and  Second  Books  of,  in 
Scottish  chiu-eh,  ii.  232,  233. 

Dispensations,  Papal,  abuses  occasioned  by, 
i.  495,  496. 

D' Israeli,  Mr.,  his  unsuccessful  motions  for 
relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  iv.  625, 
626,  634,  635,  647,  648 ;  his  resolutions  on 
the  budget  of  1851  negatived  ;  portrait  of, 
652,  653 ;  his  budget  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  under  Lord  Derby,  663 ;  his  an- 
imadversions on  our  relations  with  France, 
664,  665 ;  writings  of,  824. 

Disruption,  the,  in  Scottish  church.  See 
C'hurdi. 

Dissenters,  or  Nonconformists,  rise  and  his- 
tory of  the  Protestant,  in  England,  ii.  224- 
227 ;  toleration  granted  to,  by  James  II. 
on  his  accession,  721 ;  reject  toleration 
granted  by  the  king,  737 ;  support  cause 
of  the  bishops  against  James  II.,  739,  and 
note:  the  "Schism  Act"  directed  against, 
iii.  161,  162;  exces-ses  of  the  mob  against, 
169  ;  bill  for  relief  of,  introduced  at  Revo- 
lution, 360 ;  failure  of  project  for  effecting 
an  accommodation  between,  and  Church  of 
England,  360-352 ;  removal  of  disabilities 
attaching  to,  365 ;  ineffectual  endeavour 
of,  to  obtain  repeal  of  test  and  corporation 
acts,  793 ;  progress  of,  in  freeing  themselves 
from  various  restrictions  during  latter  half 
of  eighteenth  century,  iv.  128-131;  history  of 
Methodism  and  other  sects,  132-138 ;  Lord 
Sidmouth's  restrictive  bill  regarding,  lost, 
420,  421 ;  a  more  favourable  bill  introduced 
and  carried  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  421,  422  ; 
repeal  of  the  penalties  imposed  on  Unita- 
rians. 422 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  under 
the  Melbounis  administration  to  procure 
their  admission  to  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  512-515 ;  marriage  bill  for 
relief  of,  lost,  516;  marriage  bill  passed, 
537;  increase  of  influence  of,  since  1830; 
their  war  with  the  Established  chm'ch,  772- 
775 ;  contest  regarding  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple maintained  by,  in  Scotland,  7S3. 

Ditchley  House,  Oxfordshire,  view  of,  ii.  517. 

Dives,  Sir  Lewis,  ii.  504,  510. 

Dodington,  Bubb,  intriguing  pohtician  in 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  early  part  of 
George  III.,  iii.  231-233,  252,  253,  326-330, 
337,  and  note,  424,  425,  433. 

Dogger  Bank,  engagement  with  Dutch  off, 
iii.  640. 

Dogherty,  O',  an  Irish  rebsl,  ii.  436. 

D'Oisel,  state  adviser  of  Mary  of  Guise,  ii. 
71 ;  holds  Leith  against  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation.  87-89. 

Dolben,  Sir  William,  his  bill  for  relief  of  the 
slaves,  iii.  753,  754. 

Dolly's  Brae,  conflict  at,  between  the  Orange 
and  Riband  men.  iv.  641.  642. 

Dolmen,  or  Quoit,  the,  i.  14. 

Domingo,  San,  negro  revolt  in,  iii.  803 ;  negro 

•  republic  of,  iv.  104 ;  disastrous  expedition 
from  France  against,  184,  189-191. 

Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  i.  412,  496 ; 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception 
denied  by,  ii.  202,  203. 

Donald,  son  of  King  Duncan,  i.  146. 

Donald,  illegitimate  son  of  Dermond  Mac- 
Murrogh, i.  271,  274. 
Donald  III..  King  of  Ireland,  i.  147. 
Donald  III.,  Scottish  king,  i.  143. 
Donald  IV.,  Scottish  king,  i.  143. 
Donald  Bane,  brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
i.  342,  343. 
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Don.auworth.     See  Sehetlenherer. 

I)oncha<i,  son  of  Brieii,  i.  147.  'l48. 

Dnmia,  Alalia  de  Gloria,  daughter  of  Dom 
Pedro,  mi'd'  Quern  of  roitugal,  iv.  378;  is 
deprived  of  her  rights  liy  tlie  peifldy  of  her 
uncle,  Dom  Miguel ;  her  visit  to  England, 
411,  412 ;  reseateil  on  Portuguese  throne, 
507,  508,  522 ;  her  changes  of  ministers, 
535. 

Donnington  Castle.  Berksliire,  ii.  538. 

Donopew,  on  the  Irrawadi,  attack  and  cap- 
tm-e  of,  iv.  382. 

Doomsday  Book,  i.  186,  note.  190,  note,  368. 

Dorset,  Marquis  of,  sou  of  Elizabeth  Wood- 
viUe,  i.  714,  716. 

Dor.set,  Marquis  of,  commands  the  English 
expedition  to  Guieune  in  reign  of  Heiuy 
VIII.,  i.  742,  743. 

Dorset,  Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of,  fonner'.y 
Lord  Buckhurst,  his  mission  to  Folherin- 
gay  Castle,  ii.  171 ;  his  poetical  works,  273, 
274. 

Dorset,  EdwardSackville,  Earl  of,  his  abusive 
address  to  Pryune,  ii.  420,  421 ;  account  of, 
421,  note. 

Dor.set,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of,  ii.  794. 

D'Orvilliers,  Comit,  French  admiral,  iii.  593, 
606,  607. 

Dost  Mahomed,  sovereign  of  C'abool ;  his 
wars  with  Runjeet  Sing ;  is  deposed  by 
British  arms  in  favour  of  his  nephew.  Shah 
Sujah,  iv.  567-570. 

Douglas,  Sir  William,  i.  424,  425. 

Douglas,  Lord  James,  commands  division  at 
battle  of  Bannockburn,  i.  442,  443 ;  ravages 
Northumberland,  443;  his  victories  in 
south  of  .Scotland,  444 ;  his  campaigns  in 
England,  ib.,  452,  453;  is  killed  in  Spain, 
456. 

Douglas,  Lord  Archibald,  killed  at  Halidon 
Hill,  i.  457. 

Douglas,  Archibald,  Earl  of,  commands  ex- 
pedition into  England ;  is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Percies  at  Homildon 
Hill,  i.  541,  542 ;  is  released,  and  joins  in- 
surrection against  Hem-y  IV.,  543;  is 
taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  544  ;  agrees 
to  serve  Henry  V.  in  France,  577 ;  joir.s 
Charles  VII.,  581. 

Douglas,  iiower  of  family  of,  i.  656 ;  treacher- 
ous execution  of  WiUiam,  fifth  earl  of,  and 
his  brother,  ih.;  William,  eighth  earl  of, 
stabbed  by  James  II.,  ib. 

Douglas,  Catheruie,  her  heroic  attempt  to 
save  hfe  of  James  I.,  i.  655. 

Douglas,  Gavin,  Bishop  of  Dmikeld,  i.  766 ; 
his  poetical  talents,  ii.  280. 

Douglas,  Sir  George,  brother  of  Earl  of 
Angus ;  his  traitorous  correspondence  with 
Henry  VIII.,  i.  833-835,  839,  842. 

Douglas,  Lady  Margaret  Erskine  or,  mother 
of  Earl  of  Moray,  ii.  122,  note. 

Douglas,  William,  assists  Queen  Mary  to 
escape  from  Loclileven,  ii.  126. 

Douglas,  WiUiam,  Laird  of  Lochleven,  Vasely 
deceives  the  Countess  of  Northumberland, 
ii.  154. 

Douglas,  Dr.,  his  sermon  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.,  ii.  580,  note. 

Douglas,  General,  commander  under  William 
III.,  iii.  13,  14. 

Douglas,  Lady  Margaret.    See  Lennox. 

Douro,  passage  of  the,  by  Wellington,  iv. 
264. 

Dover,  map  of  straits  of;  view  of  cliffs,  i.  19, 
20 ;  outrage  of  Comit  Eustace  and  his  Nor- 
mans at,  120 ;  castle  of,  179,  183,  337,  and 
note,  338,  3S3,  384. 

Dowiiie,  Captain,  iv.  334. 

Downing,  betrays  Colonel  Okey  and  others, 
ii.  668  and  note. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  expeditions  against 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  New  World; 
portrait  of,  ii.  163,  164 ;  his  suocer sf id  ex- 
pedition to  Ca<liz  and  the  Tagus,  182; 
takes  one  of  the  treasure  ships  of  the 
Armada,  185 ;  his  letter  to  Secretary  Wal- 
singliam,  announcing  the  flight  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  187 ;  commands  fleet  in 
Portuguese  expedition,  1S8  ;  his  death,  189; 
his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  243. 

Drake,  Mr.,  governor  of  Calcutta,  iii.  688, 
6S9. 

Drama,  the,  in  15th  century ;  the  mysteries 
and  morality  plays,  i.  682-684 ;  the  English, 
in  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I  ,  and 
Charles  I.,  ii.  275,  276,  636-645;  in  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  784,  7vb;  his- 
tory of  the  British,  from  Revolution  to 
death  of  George  II.,  iii.  419,  421,  422  ;  from 
1760  to  1802,  iv.  182. 

Draper,  Sir  William,  receives  surrender  of 
Manilla,  iii.  430,  431 ;  his  contest  with 
Junius,  470,  471. 

Drayton  Manor,  view  of,  iv.  639. 

Dresden,  sojourn  of  Bonaparte  at.  in  181?, 
iv.  296 ;  again  occupied  by  him  in  1813,  SOJ; 
battles  of,  ib. 

Dress.    See  Costumes. 
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Drinking  Cups,  ancient  British,   i.   10,  11, 

13. 
Druids,  i.  1;  their  priesthood,  6,  9;  the 
Gemmse  Anguinae,  or  Glain.  sacred  to  their 
order,  12,  iwte;  the  island  of  Anglesey 
their  chief  seat,  17,  31,  32 ;  supposed  east^ 
em  origin  of  their  religion,  46 ;  Cajsar's 
account  of  the  Gallic,  46-48;  description 
of  the ;  their  sacred  groves  and  fountains ; 
their  cromlechs  or  altars ;  their  veneration 
of  the  oak  and  the  misletoe ;  festival  of 
gathering  the  latter,  48,  49 ;  orders  of  their 
priesthood,  ih.,  50 ;  their  studies  and  inves- 
tigations, 50 ;  princely  rank  of  some  of 
their  number,  ib. ;  their  dress  and  insignia. 
ib.,  51,  and  note;  their  methods  of  divina- 
tion, 51 ;  their  doctrines  and  philosophy, 
ib.,  52;  their  rites  and  festivals;  their 
temples  and  circles,  52,  53,  and  notes ;  their 
worship  of  the  serpent ;  the  anguinura  or 
serpent's  egg,  53,  54;  their  chviuities  and 
objects  of  worship,  54 ;  their  human  sacri- 
fices, ib.,  55;  speculations  as  to  their 
origin,  55,  and  notes,  56 :  their  religion 
8upi)osed  to  have  retreated  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Britain;  long  sunival  of  its 
intluence,  56;  their  political  aiitliDrity, 
63 ;  allegations  as  to  the  culture  and  re- 
finement derived  by  the  Britons  from  the. 
64 ;  intermixture  of  tlieir  religion  with 
Christianity.  149,  150 ;  relics  of  the  worship 
of  the,  preserved  in  tlie  festival  of  St. 
John's  Eve,  ii.  267. 
Dnunclog,  battle  of,  li.  759. 
Dmnuuond,  Sir  William,  of  Hawthomden, 

poet,  ii.  647. 
Drummond,     captain    of     the    Edinburgh 

volunteers  in  1745,  iii.  278,  279,  and  note. 
Drummonil,  Lord  John,  brother  of  Duke  of 
Perth,  iii.  2J5.  297,  299;  skirmish  lietween, 
and  Uuinbsrlaiiil's  troops  at  Nairn,   307 ; 
Ids   roginunt  .iiutfers  severely  in  retreat 
from  CuH.mUm,  :U1. 
DiuniiMoiil,  .Mr   ll.iiry,  iv.  624.  642. 
Drunkenness,  attempts  to  restrain,  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  167  ;  preval.-ncc  of.  in 
Kngland  in  18th  century,  iii.  258,  376,  332. 
404 ;  decrease  of.  among  the  higher  onlers ; 
the  tonip'r.ini-,-  movement,  iv.  810,  811. 
Drury.  Sir    Willi.im.   invades  and   ravages 
Scotland,  ii.  144.  145;  surrender  of  Edin- 
burgh C'a.stle  to,  157. 
Dnny.  Sir  Drew,  intnisted  along  with  Sir 
Amya.^  I'aulet,  with  the  custody  of  t^ueen 
Mary,  ii.  166,  171. 
Dryden.  John,  English  poet,  ii.  792  795 ;  com- 
pari.son  of  his  poetry  with  that  of  Pope,  iii. 
414.  415. 
Dubienka,  battle  of.  iii.  871. 
Dublin,  si.'k'i'.'*  of.  i.  272.  274;  Christmas  feii- 
tival  luld  liy  Henry  II.  at,  276;  homage  of 
Irish  chieftains  to  King  John  at,  329 ;  Lam- 
l)ert  Simnel  crowned  in,  715;  narrow  e.s- 
avpe  of  castle  of.  ii.  492;  Jacobite  parlia- 
ment lielil  by  Jauies  II.  at,  iii.  6.  7;  com- 
motions in.  i>67  ;  intlamuiatory  meetings  of 
the  Catholics  in.  iv.  424,  425. 
Dubi)i3.  AbliO.  agent  of  Duke   of  Orleans, 
iii.  185.  136;liiseommmdcations  withStan- 
hope  regariliug  peace  with  Spain.  200  ;  his 
death.  'Jll. 
Duchiitelet,   Aclulle,   French   revolutionist, 

iii.  845. 
Duckworth.  Admiral  Sir  John.  iv.  104 ;  his 
expedition  to  Constantinople  and  Es>i>t, 
241. 
Ducos,  Roger,  iv.  113,  114. 
Dudingston.  Lieutenant,  iii.  505. 
Dudley,  Lonl  Guililford,  fourth  son  of  Duke 
of  Nort.lmniI>erland.  married  to  La-lyJane 
(Jrey.  ii.  40;  isoonilemned  forhigli  treason, 
but  reajiitod,  50;  is  afterwanls  executed, 
56. 
Dudley  and  Rmpson.    See  Empson. 
Duelling,  freiiuency  of,  in  reign  of  George 

III  ,  iv.  154. 
Duff.  King  of  Scoti.  i.  144. 
Dugdale,  a  witness  in  Popish   Plot,  ii.  700. 

701. 
Dugommier.  French  general,  iv.  53.  54,  65. 
Dumas,  noted  highwayman,  iv.  156. 
Dumliarton,    the   ancient    Alcluyil,   1.   143; 
castle  of.  taken  by  Regent  Lennox,  ii.  154. 
Dmnliarton.  Lonl.  sent  to  opjxtse  Argyle  on 
his  laniling,  ii.  724  ;  receives  tlie_submission 
of  liis  brotlier  and  cousin.  7'25.  ''26. 
Dumouricz.  French  reimblican  politician  and 
general,  iii.  797 ;  iv.  2.  3,  7.   17 ;  his  cam- 
paign on  north-e.ist  fnmtier  against  tlie 
Pnissians.    25  27 ;    his    successes    in    the 
iVetherlands.   27  29;  captures  Aix-la-Cha- 
pcUc,  2  I;  his  mameuvring  p<ilicy  in  regaril 
to  the  dcclaraficiii  of  war  with  (Jrcat  Hri- 
t;iin.  44,  4.'i:  hit  iuisucr('s.-ifid  oiinpaign  in 
tlie  I»\v  ('(UMitries;  enters  into comspon- 
dence  with  Austria;    connniss  oners  sent 
from  nation.ll  convention  to  arrest  luni ; 
they  are    arrested    by   him    ami  sent  to 
Toumai;  goes  over  to  Austria  with  the 
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Dumouriez.  General. — 
Duke  of  Chartres  and  others ;  subsequent 
history  of,  iv.  46-49 ;  portrait  of,  26. 

Dunbar,  capture  of  castle  of,  i.  423 ;  Mary 
detained  in  castle  of.  by  Bothwell,  ii.  119, 
and  note ;  battle  of,  580. 

Dunbar,  Bishop  of  At)erde3n,  i.  829. 

Dunbar,  WUliam,  Scottish  poet,  ii.  280. 

Duncan,  Regulus  of  Cumbria,  i.  112. 

Duncan,  King  of  Scots,  murdered  by  Mac- 
beth, i.  145,  146. 

Duncan,  illegitimate  son  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  i.  342. 

Dimcan,  Admiral,  his  victory  of  Camper- 
down,  iv.  96. 

Duncombe,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  "People's 
Petition "  presented  to  parliament  by,  iv. 
577. 

Duncrub,  lattle  of,  i.  144. 

Dunilas,  Henry,  Viscount  Melville.  See 
Melville. 

Dmidas,  Sir  David,  his  victory  on  the  Waal, 
iv.  77  ;  succeeds  Duke  of  York  as  comman- 
der-in-chief, 262. 

Dundas,  Admiral,  commands  expedition  to 
the  Baltic  in  1855.  iv.  737. 

Dundee,  siege  of  castle  of.  i.  425.  426;  taken 
by  Montrose,  ii.  543;  public  entry  of  the 
pretender  into,  iii.  178. 

Dundee,  VLscount.    See  Claverhouse. 

Dunderl5srg,  passage  of  the,  iii.  580. 

Dundreunan  Abbey.  Mary  retreats  to,  after 
battle  of  Langside,  ii.  126. 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of,  a  leading  Covenanter, 
ii.  458,  460. 

Dimfermline.  Lord.    See  Abercronibij. 

Dunkirk,  blockadal  by  the  Dutch,  dtiring 
the  expeiUtion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  ii. 
184,  186;  taken  possession  of  by  the  English, 
594;  sold  by  Charles  II.  to  the  French, 
670,  and  notes ;  delivered  up  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, iii.  146.  147 ;  question  with  France  re- 
garding demolition  of.  185;  stipulations 
against  fortifying,  renounced  by  England, 
655. 

Dunmail.  King  of  Cumbria,  i.  99. 

Dunmore.  Lord,  governor  of  Virginia,  iii. 
512.  534. 

Dunnechtan.  battle  of,  i.  142. 

Duuoi.s.     See  Orleans,  Bastard  of. 

Dunsinnane  Hill,  stronghold  of  Macbeth,  i. 
14 ;.  and  note. 

Dunstable,  priorj'  church  of.  i.  791.  no(f. 

Dunstan.  abliot  of  (Jhistonbury,  i.  99;  story 
of  his  interference  with  Edwy  and  Elgiva, 
100,  101 ;  his  lianishment  ami  return,  101 ; 
success  and  power  of  his  party  as  main- 
tainers  of  clerical  celil^acy;  bis  intluence 
in  the  rei.;ns  of  Edgar  and  Elwanl.  !01 
104;  Ethehx'd  crowneclby;  his  pmiihecy  of 
miserj-to  Kngland.  104.  lOo;  bis  origin  and 
hLstory ;  enforces  the  praitiiv  of  celibacy 
among    the    clergy ;    authority    of,    and 
miracles  attributnl  t^>.  157.  158;  his  sugges- 
tion for  ri'straining  drunkenness,  167;  order 
of  Heneilictine  monks  established  by.  359. 
Dun.stanlKirough  Ciustle.  i.  623.  ami  note. 
Dunwallon.  last  King  of  Strathdyde,  i.  143. 
Duphot.  General,  killed  at  Rome.  iv.  105. 
Duiileix.  governor  of  Pondicherry;  his  wars 

in  India  with  the  English,  iii.  677  686. 
Duplin  Moor,  victory  of  Edwanl  Baliol  at. 

i.  456. 
Durham,  colonizeil  by  the  Angles  under  Ida, 
i.  70 ;  first  nucleus  of  see  of,  established  in 
Holy  Island.  153.  note ;  captures  of,  by  the 
Normans.  187.  189 :  county  of.  ravaged  liy 
KolH'rt  ISruce.  441 ;  town  of.  taken  by  the 
Covenanters,  ii.  471. 
Durham,     Lonl,     appointol     governor    of 
Canada,  iv.  546;  his  comluct  in  that  capa- 
city ;    complaints  against,  in  parliament ; 
his'  acta  are  annulled  and  he  returns  preci- 
pitately to  England,  550,  552-554 ;  portrait 
of.  552. 
Durham  House.  London,  view  of,  ii.  40. 
Diu-st.  a  note<l  Pictish  sovereign,  i.  141. 
Durwanl.  Alan,  great  justiciary  of  Scotland, 

,      i.  41'2,  413. 


Eadbald.  King  of  Kent,  i.  73,  74.  152. 

Eadburgha.  wife  of  Beortric,  i.  78. 

Eadulf.  Eari  of  Northumbs-rland,  i.  145. 

EancroL  King  of  Northumbria.  i.  79. 

Early  F.ngli.sh  Style,  the,  in  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture, i.  5"20-523. 

Earthenware,  improvements  in  manufacture 
of.  iv.  167. 

F,;\rtliiiuake.  prophecy  of  London  being  in- 
gulfed by  an.  iii.  391. 

Ea.ssie,  Imttle  of.  i.  146. 

East  Anglia,  kingdom  of,  i.  70,  75,  76, 8 1, 105. 


EDMUNDSEURY 

East  India  Company,  the.  incorporated,  ii. 
243.  621 ;  their  secret  Intrigues  \vith  parlia- 
ment, iii.  32 ;  their  jealousy  of  the  Darien 
scheme,  33,  34,  3d,  58 ;  progress  and  con- 
quests of,  382.  383 ;  loan  by  government  to, 
503;  Fox's  and  Pitt's  bills  for  regiilating 
affairs  of,  658-664 ;  liistory  of  affairs  of, 
from  1612  to  1786,  672-742;  their  treatmen'; 
of  CUve,  706,  707:  complaints  of  Meer 
Cossini  against,  709 ;  reforms  in  the  civil 
and  miUtary  administration  of,  introiluced 
by  CUve,  712,  713 ;  agreement  of,  with  go- 
vernment, 718 ;  discussion  of  affairs  of,  in 
parliament;  their  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments ;  conditions  on  which  they  are  aided 
by  government;  alterations  in  their  con- 
stitution, 719-721;  renewal  of  charter  in 
1833 ;  important  alterations  made  on  it,  iv. 
507.     (See  also  India.) 

East  Saxons.    See  Essex. 

Easter,  disputes  as  to  period  for  celebrating, 
i.  151,  154,  175 :  ancient  English  mode  of 
celebrating,  ii.  268.  269. 

Easterlings,  the,  a  class  of  merchant  priva- 
teers, i.  630.  631. 

Eastland  or  Muscovy  Company,  ii.  621. 

Ebranc.  fifth  King  of  Britain,  i.  3. 

Ecclesiastical  titles  bill,  the,  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  papal  aggression,  iv.  645-050. 

Eddius.  a  Saxon  autlior,  i.  176. 

Edgar,  succeeds  Edwy,  i.  101 ;  influence  of 
Dunstan  and  his  j>arty  over;  his  vigorous 
and  distinguishiHl  reign ;  sulxlues  'VVales, 
Cumbria,  and  Scotland;  his  licentious 
character:  story  of  his  marriage  to  Elfrida; 
his  death  ;  degeneracy  of  posterity  of,  101- 
103,  and  note.^. 

Edgar  Atheling.  grandson  of  Edmimd  Iron- 
side, 1.  Ill,  127;  prodaimetl  king  by  the 
Saxons  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  179; 
renounces  the  throne,  ISO;  earldom  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on.  by  William.  181 ;  accom- 
panies William  to  Xormandy.  182;  joins 
ctimbinatiou  a.gainst  him.  1S6.  188;  his 
alx)rtive  exiiedition  to  France ;  effects  a 
reconciliation  with  William.  196;  a.ssiststo 
me<liate  i>eacc  between  King  Malcolm  and 
William  Kufits,  213;  taken  i>ris<>ner  at 
Tenchel)ray ;  is  released  and  jx-nsione  1  by 
Henry  I..  ■2*24;  his  ooniieetion  with  Malcolm 
Canmore.  who  inv;vdes  lOnglaiid  on  his  be- 
half. 340.  341;  obtains  the  Scuttish  crown 
for  Eilgar.  the  aon  of  Malcolm,  343. 

Ivlgar,  .sou  of  Malcohu  (Janmore,  i.  343. 

l-ilgecote.  lattle  of.  i.  627. 

l->lgehill.  l>attle  of.  ii.  525.  and  note,  526. 

l-Ulgitha,  natural  daughter  of  Eilgar.  i.  104. 

Eililliergii,  wife  of  Eilwin,  King  of  Northum- 
bria. i.  74. 
I  Edilfriil,  King  of  Northmubria,  i.  74. 
I  Edinburgh,  town  of,  burnol  by  the  English, 
i  838,  839 ;  castle  of.  held  by  Lord  Erskine 
against  the  Lonls  of  the  Congregation,  ii. 
85;  Mary  of  CJuise  a«buitted  into  castle, 
88;  herileath  there.  89;  treaty  of .  between 
Queen  Elizat)eth'scommissionersan<l those 
of  the  family  of  Guise,  i.').,  90;  Queen  Mary 
letl  a  captive  into.  1*22 ;  castle  of.  surren- 
deriHl  to  Elizalieths  forces.  157 ;  Charles  I. 
crowned  at ;  parliament  sut>se<iuently  held 
at,  421,  422:  tuu.ults  in,  occasioned  by 
Charles  I.'s  attempt  to  enforce  the  reading 
of  the  Service  Book.  444-446;  the  National 
Covenant  subscrilietl  at.  447  ;  negotiations 
between  Hamilton  and  the  Covenanters 
at.  448  451 :  castle  of.  taken  by  Leslie.  457 ; 
castle  of .  olistinately  ilefemled  by  Hnthven 
against  the  Covenanters.  469;  t:iken  by 
Cromwell.  5'^0:  unsuccessful  att«ini)t  to 
sun<rise  castle  of.  iii.  172;  threaten etl  attack 
on.  by  the  relx-ls  in  1715.  174;  advance  of 
the  pretemler  on :  consternation  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  entereil  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel 
and  afterwarLs  l)y  Prince  Charles.  278-281 ; 
the  Jaoibitos  ntum  to.  in  triunijih  after 
tlieir  victory  at  l»restoni>aiis.  284.  285 ; 
residence  of  the  pretender  in.  288  2'.il ; 
anti-ixipish  riots  in,  612;  great  reform 
meeting  at,  iv,  498;  national  gallery  of 
paintings  at.  833.  834. 
Edinhunjh  lietirir,  the,  account  of,  iv.  469, 

470. 
£<litha,  daughter  of  Earl  Godwin,  queen  of 
Edwanl  the  Confessor,  i.  118,  121,  122,  124, 
130.  172. 
Fjlitha  or  Githa.     See  Gilha. 
Edmund  the  Atheling.  succeeds  Athelstane; 

his  reign :  his  niunler  by  Le<if,  i.  99. 
Edmund  Ininsiiie.  elected  king  by  the  Saxons 
after  the  d/ath  of  Kthelred.  i.  110;  his  wars 
with  Canute  and  sudden  ileath,  iti. 
F/dniuml,  son  of  Edmund  Imnside,  i.  111. 
l^liuund.  sm  of  Harold,  i    185. 
F,<lmutid,  An-hbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  3X1. 
Edmuml.  Princ;-.  second  son  of  Henry  III., 
i.  392 :  IS  overreached  by  Philip  lo  Bel,  421; 
his  expedition  to  Guienne,  ib. 
EilinunOsbuiy,  St.,  abbey  of,  L  247,  and  note, 
333. 
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Edred,  succeeds  Edmuinl  Atheling,  1.  99 ;  his 
physical  weakuesg,  ib.;  liis  victories  over 
the  Daues,  ib.,  100. 

Edric,  favourite  of  Etheh-ed,  i.  lOS. 

Edric  the  Forester,  1.  183. 

Education,  amoug  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  173, 
174;  resort  of  then-  youth  to  Ireland  for 
their,  175;  state  of,  in  England  subsequent 
to  the  Conquest,  364 ;  John  Knox's  scheme 
for  a  general  system  of,  throughout  Scot- 
land, ii.  233,  234;  progress  of,  under  the 
Tudors,  271,  272 ;  progress  of,  in  Scotland 
in  16th  century,  279 ;  state  of,  in  Ireland  m 
16th  century,  285;  progress  of,  in  England 
in  first  half  of  17th  century,  638,  639 ;  state 
of,  among  the  upper  classes  in  first  half  of 
18th  century,  iii.  3^1,  392 ;  motions  in  par- 
liament for  promoting,  iv.  350;  plan  for  na- 
tional, brought  forward  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
360 ;  scheme  of  national,  devised  by  Mr. 
Whitbread;  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr. 
Lancaster ;  exertions  of  Mr.  Brougham  to 
promote ;  establishment  of  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes; pubUcations  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  447-449; 
Lord  Brougham's  two  bUls  for  national, 
549,  550 ;  Lord  John  Russell's  plan  of  na- 
tional, 560 ;  motion  for  appointmg  a  min- 
ister of  pubUc,  571 ;  debates  in  parliament 
ou  national;  religious  difficulties  of  tlie 
question,  611,  612;  government  plan  of, 
brought  forward  by  Lord  John  Russell  in 
1853,  668,  669;  defective  state  of,  among 
the  lower  classes  of  Great  Britain,  8U7, 
808  ;  progress  of,  since  1830,  812.  813. 

Edward  the  Elder,  after  struggles  for  the 
throne  with  his  cousin  Ethelwald,  succeeds 
his  father  Alfred,  i.  97,  98;  his  victories 
over  the  Danes,  98;  his  supremacy  over 
the  Welsh  and  Scots,  ib. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  succeeds  Edgar,  i.  103 ; 
his  succession  opposed  by  Elfrida  on  behalf 
of  her  son  Ethelred ;  his  cause  supported 
■by  Dun.stan's  party ;  his  perfidious  murder 
by  Elfrida,  103,  104. 

Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  i.  Ill ; 
summoned  to  England  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  succeed  him ;  his  sudden  and 
mysterious  death,  12(5,  127. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred,  i. 
Ill;  affection  of  the  English  for,  112,  note; 
fails  in  attempt  to  assert  his  rights  to 
crown  after  death  of  Canute,  114;  ascends 
the  throne,  117 ;  aid  afforded  him  by  Earl 
Godwin,  ib.,  118;  marries  daughter  of  the 
latter;  his  treatment  of  her  and  of  his 
mother  Emma,  118 ;  slender  authority  pos- 
sessed by;  its  causes,  ib.,  119;  injudicious 
partiality  for  the  Normans  displayed  by, 
119,  120 ;  rebelUon  of  Earl  Godwin  against, 
ib.,  121 ;  his  harsh  treatment  of  his  queen, 
Editha,  121,  122 ;  renews  his  display  of  at- 
tachment to  the  Normans,  122,  123;  is  at- 
tacked by  Earl  Godwin  with  an  armament 
from  Flanders;  obUged  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  him,  123,  124 ;  accuses  Godwin  of  his 
brother  Alfred's  murder,  124 ;  his  infirmi- 
ties and  superstition,  125,  126 ;  declares  his 
intention  of  appomting  his  nephew  Edward 
the  Atheling  his  heir,  ib.;  conflicting  ac- 
counts as  to  his  last  will,  129, 130 ;  his  death, 
130;  predilection  of  the  English  for  the 
laws  of,  234,  242. 

Edward  I.,  son  of  Henry  III.,  married  when 
prince  to  Eleanor  of  Castile,  i.  392  ;  swears 
along  with  his  father  to  observe  the  provi- 
sions of  Oxford,  394;  joins  Leicester's  party, 
ib. ;  abandons  the  cause  of  the  barons,  395 ; 
is  signally  defeated  by  Leicester  and  taken 
prisoner,  396,  397  ;  escapes  from  Leicester's 
custody,  397,  398 ;  takes  the  command  of 
the  royalist  army;  his  miUtary  skill;  en- 
gages in  battle  with  Leicester's  army ; 
rescues  his  father ;  vanquishes  the  insur- 
gents, 398,  399 ;  his  generosity  to  Sir  Adam 
Gourdon,  400 ;  departs  on  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  ib. ;  proclaimed  King  of  Eng- 
land while  absent,  401 ;  his  journey  to, 
and  military  exploits  in  Palestme,  402; 
narrowly  escapes  assassination,  ib.,  403; 
incidents  of  his  journey  home,  403,  404 ;  is 
crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey,  ib.,  405; 
his  cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews,  405 ;  legal 
reforms  introduced  by,  ib.,  and  note,  406  ; 
his  scheme  of  reducing  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  under  his  subjection,  406,  407 ;  pro- 
vokes Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  to 
attack  the  English  borders,  and  thus  gains 
a  pretext  for  invading  'Wales,  407,  408 ; 
compels  Llewellyn  to  submit  to  his  terms, 
408 ;  revolt  of  the  Welsh  against  his  rule, 
ib.,  409  ;  advances  to  queU  tlie  insvurection 
but  receives  several  severe  checks,  409 ;  at 
length  effects  the  conquest  of  Wales  by  the 
defeat  of  Llewellyn  and  the  betrayal  of  his 
brother  David,  ib.,  410;  his  prudent  mea- 
sures for  tranquillizing  and  governing  the 
conquered  country,  410;  presents  his  son, 
born  at  Caernarvon,  to  the  Welsh  as  their 
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Edward  I.,- 
prince,  i.  410 ;  his  arbitration  as  to  island 
of  Sicily,  ib.;  negotiations  with  Scotland 
relative  to  the  Princess  of  Norway,  410 ; 
alleged  application  of  the  Scots  to,  to  act 
as  arbiter  in  regard  to  their  kingdom,  417 : 
convocations  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
clergy  by,  at  Norham,  where  he  asserts  his 
right  of  superiority  over  Scotland,  417^19; 
siu-render  of  the  kingdom  into  his  hands 
as  arbiter  between  the  claimants,  419 ; 
makes  a  progress  through  Scotland  and 
receives  the  submission  of  many  of  the 
people,  ib. ;  holds  a  parliament  at  Berwick 
and  awards  the  crown  to  Baliol,  who  does 
homage  to  him  for  the  kingdom,  ib. ,  420 ; 
gets  involved  in  a  war  with  the  French 
king,  in  which  the  English  are  ultimately 
worsted,  420,  421 ;  suppresses  insiu-rection 
of  the  'Welsh,  421 ;  insulting  treatment  by, 
of  Baliol  and  the  Scots,  who  at  length  rouse 
themselves  to  assert  their  rights,  ib.,  422; 
advances  to  the  north  ;  captures  Berwick 
with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  422, 
423;  advances  into  Scotland;  reduces 
Baliol  and  the  country  to  submission,  423. 
424 ;  loses  dominion  of  Scotland  through 
the  heroism  of  Wallace,  424-426;  again 
a<lvances  into  Scotland,  gains  the  victoi-y 
of  Falkirk,  and  lays  the  coimtry  waste,  but 
is  obhged  to  retire,  426,  427;  his  oppres- 
sions of  his  clergy  and  people  in  the  rais- 
ing of  taxes,  427;  his  expedition  to  Flan- 
ders, ib.,  428;  his  operations  in  the  Low 
Countries,  428,  429;  returns  to  England; 
is  compelled  to  grant  a  ratification  of  the 
charter,  429,  430 ;  his  negotiations  for  the 
recovery  of  Guienne  ;  marriage  of  his  son 
Edward  to  the  daughter  of  the  French  kuig, 
430,  431 ;  renews  his  campaigns  in  Scotland, 
and  apparently  reduces  the  country  to  sub- 
mission, 431-433 ;  his  luigenerous  conduct 
to  Wallace,  433;  the  Scotch  again  assert 
their  liberties  under  Robert  the  Bruce,  and 
Edward  again  prepares  to  march  against 
them,  ib.,  434;  previous  to  setting  out  con- 
fers knighthood  on  his  son  Prince  Edward 
with  much  pomp,  434 ;  orders  the  execu- 
tion of  Bruce's  brothers  at  Carlisle,  435;  ad- 
vances from  Carlisle  towards  the  Borders 
and  dies  at  Burgh-npon-Sands,  436;  his 
tomb,  ib.,  note. 

Edward  II.,  born  at  Caernarvon  Castle,  i. 
410 ;  is  appointed  regent  by  his  father  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Flanders,  428 ;  proposal 
to  marry  him  to  Philippa  of  Flanders,  ib. ;  is 
affianced  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  le 
Bel,  430,  431 ;  is  knighted  by  his  father  pre- 
vious to  his  last  expedition  against  Scot- 
land, 434 ;  recognized  as  his  father's  suc- 
cessor at  Carlisle  ;  effigy  of,  437,  and  note; 
his  facile  disposition ;  his  profusion  to  his 
favourite  Gaveston  and  neglect  of  the  af- 
fairs of  his  kingdom,  437,  438 ;  marries  Isa- 
bella of  France,  438;  his  infatuation  in  re- 
gard to  Gaveston  causes  an  insurrection 
of  barons,  who  put  the  favourite  to  death, 
438-440 ;  his  abortive  expeditions  against 
Scotland,  440,  441 ;  advances  into  Scotland 
with  an  immense  army  and  is  routed  at 
Bannockbum,  441-443;  makes  other  at- 
tempts to  conquer  it  with  the  same  resiUt, 
444 ;  his  procUgaUty  to  his  new  favourite, 
Hugh  Despenser,  and  his  father,  excites 
anew  the  wi-ath  of  the  barons,  who  rise  in  re- 
bellion, but  are  compelled  to  submit,  jb., 445; 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,  445; 
fresh  conspiracy  of  the  barons  against,  ib., 
446;  intrigues  of  his  queen,  Isabella,  and 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  Edward,  446;  Isa- 
bella's complaints  against;  her  connection 
with  Lord  Mortimer,  who  invades  England 
with  Isabella  and  Prince  Edward,  ib.,  447; 
Edward  takes  to  flight;  afterwards  surren- 
ders and  is  conveyed  to  Kenilworth  Castle, 
447,  448 ;  is  deposed  by  parliament,  and  his 
son  Edward  crowned  in  his  stead,  448,  449; 
is  conveyed  to  Berkeley  Castle  and  there 
cnieUy  murdered,  449,  450 ;  his  suppression 
of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  450,  451. 

Edward  III.,  affianced  when  prince  to  Phi- 
lippa of  Hainault,  i.  447  ;  accompanies  his 
mother  to  England,  ib. ;  is  proclaimed  king 
in  room  of  his  father,  448 ;  is  crowned  at 
Westminster,  449 ;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
appointed  his  guardian ;  portrait  of,  452  ; 
early  indications  of  his  martial  spirit,  ib., 
453;  marries  Philippa  of  Hainault  and  con- 
cludes treaty  with  Robert  Bruce,454;  asserts 
his  authority  as  king  and  overthrows  the 
government  of  Mortimer  and  the  queen- 
mother,  454-456:  abets  Edward  Baliol  in 
his  attempt  on  Scottish  throne,  450,  457 ; 
his  campaigns  in  Scotland,  457 ;  asserts 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  457,  458 ;  his 
first  and  second  campaigns  in  France, 
458-462;  again  renews  war  with  France, 
463,  464 ;  incidents  of  his  third  campaign 
in  France,  including  the  battle  of  Crecy 
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Edward  III.,— 
au<l  the  siege  of  Calais,  i.  464-470;  concludes 
trace  with  Philip  and  returns  to  England, 
470 ;  institutes  the  order  of  the  Garter,  ib., 
ill ;  recommences  war  with  France,  471 ; 
invades  Scotland,  ib.,  472 ;  successes  of  hi» 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  in  France,  472-474 ; 
concludes  treaties  with  Scotland  and 
France,  474;  againmakes  war  with  France, 
ib.,  475;  supports  the  cause  of  Pedro  of 
Castile,  476;  renews  hostilities  with  France, 
476-478 ;  concludes  a  treaty  with  Charles, 
478 ;  ascendency  of  Alice  Ferrers  over ; 
subsequent  events  of  his  reign  ;  his  death, 
478-480 ;  effigy  of,  480 ;  resistance  by,  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pajial  See,  497,  and  note, 
498. 

Edwai-d  the  Black  Pi-ince.    See  Blaek  Prince. 

Edward  I'V.,  son  of  Duke  of  York,  i.  618; 
gains  signal  victory  over  the  Lancastrians 
at  Mortimer's  Cross,  620;  enters  London 
and  seats  himself  on  the  throne,  ib.,  621 ; 
portrait  of;  gains  battle  of  Towton,  621, 
622 ;  is  crowned  and  declared  king  by  par- 
hament,  622,  623;  marries  Elizabeth  AVood- 
ville,  624,  625 ;  quarrels  with  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  retreats  to  France  and  returns 
from  thence  to  overthroAv  his  government, 
625-629 ;  takes  flight  to  Holland,  630 ;  re- 
turns to  England  and  defeats  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Baruet  Common,  631,  632  ;  finally 
crushes  them  by  the  victory  at  'Tewkes- 
bury, 633;  his  ungenerous  treatment  of 
Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster,  and  other 
foul  deeds,  ib.;  his  expedition  against 
France,  634,  635 ;  his  interview  and  treaty 
with  Louis  at  Picquigny,  635-637 ;  procures 
the  death  of  Duke  of  Clai-ence,  637,  638; 
his  intrigues  with  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
638;  is  duped  by  Louis  XI.,  ib.,  639;  his 
death,  639. 

Edward  V.,  oath  of  fealty  taken  to,  by  his 
uncle  Richard  and  the  nobles  at  'V'ork,  i. 
640 ;  falls  into  Richard's  hands,  641 ;  and 
is  lodged  in  the  Tower,  641,  642 ;  his  alleged 
illegitimacy,  643-645;  his  micle  Richard  is 
anointed  king,  645;  mm-der  of,  and  his 
brother,  in  the  Tower,  ib.,  646 ;  confessions 
of  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  as  to  his  and  hie 
brother's  murder,  736,  737,  and  note. 

Edward,  son  of  Henry 'VI.,  i.  615;  married 
to  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  Earl  of  War- 
wick, 628,  629 ;  liis  dastariUy  murder,  633. 

Edward  VI.,  born  at  Hampton  Court,  i.  809, 
and  notes:  intrigues  of  his  father  to  get 
him  married  to  the  yoimg  Queen  of  Scots, 
833  -  835 ;  portrait  of ;  succeeds  to  the 
crown  ou  death  of  his  father  Henry  VIII., 
ii.  2;  his  literary  abilities,  ib.;  makes  his 
entrance  into  London ;  governors  ap- 
pointed by  his  father's  wiU;  the  office  of 
governor  of  his  person,  and  protector  of 
the  reahn,  assumed  by  his  imcle  the  Earl 
of  Hertford ;  Edward  crowned  at  West- 
minster ;  authority  assumed  by  Hertford, 
2-6 ;  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Scotland : 
expedition  of  Somerset,  6-12;  the  king's 
zeal  in  promoting  the  Reformed  rehgion, 
12-16 ;  progress  of  war  in  Scotland ;  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament ;  intrigues  of  Lord 
Seymour,  who  endeavours  to  gain  an  as- 
cendency over  the  young  king;  impeach- 
ment and  execution  of  Seymour,  16-25; 
popular  tumults  tlu'miglinut  the  country; 
Edward's  answer  to  the  IJeN'onshiie  insur- 
gents ;  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  25-31 ; 
progress  of  war  in  Scotland;  popular  odium 
excited  against  Somerset;  overthrow  of 
liis  government  by  Earl  of  Warwick; 
Edwards  account  of  the  tumults  preced- 
ing Somerset's  deposition ;  peace  with 
France  and  Scotland,  31-35;  prosecution 
of  heretics ;  the  king's  miwUlingness  to 
sign  warrant  for  execution  of  Joan  of 
Kent ;  his  eager  but  vain  endeavours  to 
convert  his  sister  Mary,  35-37 ;  intrigues 
of  Somerset ;  his  arrest,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion ;  conduct  of  Edward  on  the  occasion ; 
declining  state  of  the  king's  health ;  he  ap- 
points Lady  Jane  Grey  liis  successor ;  his 
death,  37-41 ;  religious  liistory  of  his  reign, 
217-219. 

Edward,  eldest  son  of  Malcohn  Canmore, 
i.  214,  342. 

Edward  Brace.    See  Bruce. 

Edwards,  betrays  his  accomplices  in  the  Cato 
Street  conspiracy,  iv.  359. 

Edwin  King  of  Northumbria,  i.  74,  152. 

Edwin,  son  of  Algar,  i.  125,  133. 

Edwin,  brother-in-law  of  Harold,  i.  179 ;  his 
opposition  to  William  the  Conqueror,  185, 
190;  iskiUed,  192. 

E<lwy.  succeeds  Edred,  i.  100 ;  story  of,  and 
Elgiva,  ib.,  101,  and  notes. 

Edwy,  brother  of  Ikhiiund  Ironside,  i.  111. 

Egbert,  son  of  Alchmund;  his  struggles  witli 
Beortric  for  the  crovvn  of  Wessex;  conquers 
Mercia  and  Northumliria,  and  unites  the 
Saxon  states  of  England  into  one  sove- 
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^S'tr^7'8,  79;  Danish  invasion  in  reign 
E.1ii?n.^Bishop  of  Burham  i  187.  188.  192. 
Eielwin,  abbot  of  l^vesham  i.  197. 
Kieric,  Kins  of  East  Anglia,  i.  To. 
i=?a"oforKM™.itbthePicts. 

ElJ^nl'S  iii.  326,  327.  and  «,.,  341, 

Egremont,  Lord,  iii.  429,  43S. 

Efypt.  French  e'g'f^f  ong^i^^erschemeTo'f 
parte,  iv.  10b-lU».  li^.i-J  "";  t,,j,.:<-v,  ov- 
Bonaparte  tor  regammg,  "l  •  5."|\f  ^. 
peditionto,  under  General  Fraser,  /n,  ^• 

El-Arish,  treaty  of,  IV  1^^.  ^ 

l}b?,rJereig.^t^ltaetVr^^^^^^^^  iV- 
Elcho,  Lord,  defeated  by  Montrose  at  Tip- 
EKS?-^«*itegen.^li^3a7^311. 
Eldon.  Lord,  opposes  repeal  of  test  and  cor 
El^anoX'een  S-  Henry  H.;  her  divoroe 

father-  is  seized  and  impnsoned,  277-2,9 , 

tween  her  son  Richard  and  1'  y,-^'  -^^'^  ^^ 
ISI'lSit^fo^rKidl^lrd'oK 
S-ainst  iiim  in  England.  307  ;  lier  nego  la- 
^fon"  between  Longchamp  /j'"'!  .f^'-^fi 
Tn  n  314  315:  nterccdes  witli  Kichara 
t' the lltier,  317 ;  ex'-li"-"^,  ^277™' 

Fi'eanor  o^'Pro^ence,  aueen  of  Henry  III... 
i  390  •  Henry's  libsrality  to  hat  f  riontls,  .''■ . 
her  unpopularity  and  narrow  escape  39o 
hrr  ii"  fT.vtual  endoavou:-s  to  ivssist  her 

Fle-imfr'nurcn  of  Edward  L.  i.  392 :  accom- 
™      s  iKi-  Inisban.l  to  the  Holy  Laud.  i. 

813,  814.  ,  .     p, ,   Q,-. 

ofririr  of  her  marriages  to  Ath'.-l«"ia  ami 

IM^ar  endeavours  to  procure  the  accession 

o   her'su,   Ethelred;  supports  the  cause    f 

thAecular  clergy,  her  ti-eaclieroiLS  murder 

'omiwaSthe» 

the  minority  of  Ft.l'^-l[r,^.  '■  103  lOo- 

Elgin  Marbles,  the,  IV.  4,  J.    .  | 

K  °  va  story  of,  and  F/lwj'..i.  100.  101.  , 

.Irorll.h.  KingofBritaui.i  5. 

1.-   ii.n-,-    Kin"  of  Britain,  1.  4.  5. 

E         Sir  .loin.,  apatnotic  member  of  par- 

Eliot  Thomas,  obtiims  the  Bre.w  seai  »ni 
ciikrles  I.  from  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  u. 

rw-ibeth  Ouoen.  daughter  of  Anne  Bole>-n ; 
Kfil,  nf  i  7't^  793  •  her  mothers  inarria_;c 
Sr^d  mX%.  804  her  right  to  h^^ 
successicm  restoml  by  parhainent  83. .   Kr 

seyniour.  11.      ,  ^    .    ^^^.^rned  of 

death.  42-'HT  prudence   n-U^^l^^^^^ 

imprisoned  111  the  lower  ii»  »" '^^         ■  „_ 

rom  I  he  T Cr,  a  d  ultiniati-ly  settled  at 
\\%  ,Kt  .ck  57  her  temporizing  pohcy  in 
JeigtxH'maftor..  65;  n.anages  to  avou 
her  proposed  marriage  to  the  LMiKe  oi 
Savoy. .'..;  rejects  thcM-roposal  of  the^King 
of  Sweden,  and  rt-gains  ''^r/J^^;"  f^J^"!^'. 
ib  ;  prf.claimed  (pieen  on  death  "f  »>i^^  • 
T>ortrait  of  74 ;  makes  her  cntrj-  into.Lon- 
Kn  7'  .  75 :  her  ambiguous  conduct  m  ix- 
e^  to  her  future  roligious  measurts,  75, 


^^^^o\%*^SThe  Tower,  and  procession 
from  thence  to  Westminster,  u  75  76   con 
tinned  ambiguity  of  conduct  of.  in  regard 
to  reUgion ;  insulting  messaee{)f  the  pope 
to   7tJ°  sanctions  the  re-establishment  ot 
Protestantism,  but  <iis|atisfies  the  more 
realous  of  that  party,  77 ;  causes  the  ap- 
prehension and  death  of  Dr.  Story,  ib.;  her 
InsweTto  the  a.ldi-ess  from  the  commons 
recommending  her  to  maxrj  .78. J^^° 
Philip  proposes  marriage  to.  ^ J-- .•  f  eclesias 
Lai  measures  of;  ^^^^re  restnct ive  la^^^^ 
ncroinst    the   Catholics.   73-80,    conciuues 
plafe  with  France,  80;  S^  J^.^S^, 
feelin"  against  Queen  of  Scots ,  intrigues 
of feSin  Scotland,  and  suPPort  given 
by  her  to  the  reforming  Party*here,  80-90 
renewed  offer  of  marriage  to,  by  tJic  ot 
Sweden-  other  matrimonial  proposals  90, 
an&'-  refuses  a  safe-conduct  to  Mary 
throuBh  England,  91,  and  «o^;.  her  wise 
covemmentrU;  her  unworthy  jealousies 
fr  9";"omes  for>vard  as  the  l^^^ark  of 
Protestantism,  95;  assists  the  Huguenots 
Kan?e  il    9.i ;  the  commons  again  xirge 
on  her  the  propriety  of  "'^"'^J^'  '^"^i^^^ 
nomination'of  a  ^V.^ees^of.  ^6    sc^"l'=*J^^! 
nassed  by  Iier  parliament  against  trie jl_.i 
?SreUgion,  and  also  against  witch^^^^^^^ 
,?),  97;  fiuther  support  aftordetl  the  nu 
inenots  by,  97;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
mieen  recent  of  France,  98 ;  proposed  inter- 
^wtet^'et,  and  ^ueen  <_.f  S.^ts ;  is  con 
suited  by  Marj'  in  reganl  t/>  Ijer  mama  e 
viwilw-th's  des  sniing  conduct,  yy,  IW.  uer 
obiertions  to  Mary  s  union  with  Damley 
?0     ^rher  simSatioii  -ith  Moray  and 
the  abtot  of  Kilwinning,  103   f^},'"^^^ 
104;  scandals  against,  lO-*-  and  voff     ner 
rontinued  negot  atioiis  with  Scotland,  1U3, 
and  f     her  alleged  complicity  in  the 
Sirde'of  Kizzio.  109;  ^f^^}-^!fZyZ 
receiving    intelligence  of    Mar>  =>    havmt 
given  birth  to  a  son.  .James  ^  I  .•"0:8*^* 
Ls  James-  gcxlniother  by  proxy.  |''..  HI .  i^ 
a-iin  urg«l  by  .Man-  and  parliament  to 

i" ,  M  iy ';,,  ,,^ri  >"  u«  '"r.'Sf.r;"; 

f  pri  ;    er  aft  ^    ler  arrival  in  England 

and  the  Lowf.mntries;  secnt  a.ssistaiice 
^ffonled  b  ■  to  the  I'-testants    hc-r  matri- 

jrVd"ii"'i^"trf^e'ofx^rt!m:^ 

i  Xme^  /.^ini^ing  the  Queen  of  Scots ; 
Vli/alieth  cau.si's  iis  arrest,  138  HO ,  per 
Jnufh^r  subjects  to  serve  as  volunteers  in 
SI  Huguenot  armies,  140;  seif,^^the  nmney 

TS^'^n'"isiw'Sr:tti:it^ionS^t^ 
?l\i  .?,f  A  va  140  141 ;  general  comi.lnints 

'  St^F^l:^l"^^'>^^^>,^?;luSln 

141.  142;  insurn-ction  of  t'»e  !  "it holies  in 

infaO  etl"s  dislike  and  iK-rsceution  of  the  ■ 
IM^ans ;  her  ari.iti^rj- t-n,Kr  check.    ; 

S'li^^^aJ^^Wietil^!;;.^^.!^"". 

and  afenvants  with  the  Duke  dAleii.,on 
li?  iKotsand  conspiracies  on  Ijeha  f 
'oVQi^n\.f  Scots.  148  150 -.jtrial  au-^sen- 

isj^t^;o;;^i.^Sr^^Vo^i 

l^sexecutW.n.  152, 153:  J^ar^h  trea  >nentof 

ii;;-S;^^i;^^'^-'n?"-n 
BS"o?i?^^i=^oir"'^n^ 

man^ivreVto  have  Mar,-  delivered  nito 

Lr&r£'s;»"v«5.'v,fe 

tante  157  forms  an  alli.ance  with  the 
oAnge  party  in  Holland.  157  158:  rcnew^ 
of™atri\n,.,  ial  negotiations  l^tween,  and 
?1  "nuke  .VAUnson.  now  IJl'fe "^  Anj"U . 
they  ultimately  come  to  nothing,  laS.  ISJ , 
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^SdesS'lreland,  ii.  159,  160;  interposes 
ueffSly  to^save  Regent  Morton  from 
the  scaffold.  160 ;  rumour  of  Plf/s  afeainst 
arrest,  torture,  and  execution  of  numerous 
riarties  -  severe  enactments  agamst  the  Ca- 
ffite  160  163;  embroihnentswath  Spain 
in  «)Sequence  of  Drake's  expeditions  and 
Se  assistance  afforded  the  revolted  mh^bi- 
tants  of  Low  Countries.  163,  164,  Jiaorng 
ton^  conspiracy,  165;  vroceeiUng.^g^-m^ 
Marv  Queen  of  Scots,  authorized  by  Eliza- 
bet^-  her  trial  and  execution ;  Ehzabeth  s 
hTOotritlcal  conduct,  165-180;  appeases  the 
SrJf  James VL,  180;  herexplanaion.s 
tn  the  French  ambassador,   IW,   makes 
;°repa?atT;ns  for  resisring«ie  threatened 
invasion  from  Spam,  ^f-^°i-Jl%^Si»3 
a.Vlress  to  her  troops  at  .Tilbuiy  1  ort,  ISJ, 
m    fate  of  the  Invincible  Ai-niada,  lb4_ 
187-  Efea^x;th-s  partiality  for  the  Eari  of 
riexlSS     supports  the  pretensions  of 
Don  Antonio  U>  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
?bTa™Henr5'  IV.  against  the  League, 
isq-  her  depressi.m  on  observing  the  suc- 
i^s^s  of  Si  ahi,  '•''•;  successful  expedition 
SiTiis?  C-aJhz,  ;■',.;  attempts  of    he  Cecils 
•md  others  to  undenniue   Essex  in  ner 
favour.  190 ;  imseemly  alt«rc-aion  between 
and  F=sex    191;  Sqiures  executed  for  an 
Xged  design  to  poison.  i(..;  troubles  in 
SndfEsLx  appointed  gcMie^^of  the 

lotoSn.  192;  eauses  him  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  several  months,  tb.,  iyi, 
E™e"s  h  siurection:  his  surrender,  trial, 
^^f  ser.to.ice,  193-197 ;  conchidmg^ 
of  ElizaVieth's  reign:. her  l"".*  P''"  f,l"^2S: 
siinnression  ot  the  Irish  relxl  ion,  1'.  (.  19», 
iTi^riiaUty  for  Earl  of  «^ancarty  198. 

;:^^'i,:Vin^ifhue';^toi-l.ri^dan,^ha- 

"'^'^i.;'iiliVA"h^;iH";::-"utJono't^t!i\ 

?.^i'^^i^^^o'6^.'-(!^e'also  Mary  ynec« 

Fh7i^Si' mieen  ot  Alexander  I-  See -Sibim 
Eli/'^K>th  daughtor  of  Eari  of  March,  i  541. 
n  zlS  K-t  ^\^.o.lville.  niarriedtol-Alwanir^^^ 

minster.  C31 :  her  imi.nidei.t  conduit  alter 
l.tT  bus  ands  death,  610;  agaui  takes  re- 
f^L^e  ill  the  saiKtuaiT  "f  W'T^"'"'^V' Wk ' 
ii  f..rr..d  to  deliver  up  the  Duke  of  \orK. 
■43  e nter^  nt  project  for  marrj.ng  her 
'  1  V!i;  viivAlH-th  to  Eari  of  Itichmonil, 
'^rhe7i  nnatuml  conduct  in  favouring 
the  proposed  nianiage  of   Eliz-alHtli  and 

iK>.sal  tor  marrjmt,  '1^'  .',  ,  m  ;,,  w.. 
mond,  M6:  scheme  of  R';' ' '^'  , '  ;,.  ,V^J^e 
canlto,  M8.649;  conhnc.l  in  !»•""■ -''0»jse 
of  Sheriff  Hutton,  708;  married  to  HeiiiTr 
VII  ,710  712;  cro«-neil  at  Westminster, 

Elizaiieth  of  Luxemburg,  j-  582^     ^  j 

^•^^I^iS^eJ-fViS^ 

!  iorf.«  t he  a.s.'iistance  of  tlie  statos  of  Hoi- 
{;!nd:\nd  oTher  brother  Charles,  on  her 

KS^h!'S^s!li^t.rot  Charles  L. 
ElSh,  Czarina  of  Russia,  iii.  242.  33S. 

1  ElK  or  .EUi,  the  Saxon,  i^  69.  noU ;  founds 
1      kingilomof  Su.s.sex,  (0,  1.5. 

norgeiK . ." .  1  "^;„.  ,4j  cm  cci.  attacks 
Afghan  war.  iv.  5,t.-o73.  58A  M^.  »';",  j. 
in  nariianient  on;  is  recalled,  60'.  "'« '^J 
"r'^onSning  I^inlf'J'Uimg-s  procla.ua- 
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El'iot,  General,  afterwards  Lord  Heatbfield ; 
liis  heroic  and  suuuessf  iil  defence  of  Gibral- 
tar ;  portrait  of,  iii.  649-652. 

PJliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  iii.  742;  his  mismanage- 
ment as  governor  of  Coreica,  iv.  86. 

Ellis,  air.  Welhiire,  iii.  476,  489,  490,  665. 

EUis,  Mr.,  SL-izos  citadrl  of  I'.itna,  iii.  710; 
mm-deri'd  liy  .M--  -r  ('n.-^sim,  711. 

Elphinstoue,  the  lion.  Mountstuart,  iv.  565. 

Elphiustone,  Major-general,  commander  in 
Afghanistan;  incapacity  displayed  by,  iv. 
573-575 ;  his  death,  579. 

Elsi.iore,  view  of  town  of,  iv.  243. 

Elwcs,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  ii.  323,  303, 
334. 

Ely,  treachery  of  monks  of,  i.  194 ;  fortified 
camp  of  Hereward  in  isle  of,  192-195,  and 
notes. 

Ely,  Bishop  of,  unexpectedly  arr jsted,  i.  643. 

Elyndonie,  or  EUandura,  battle  of,  i.  79. 

Emeric,  brother  of  Elinor  de  Moutfort,  i. 
407. 

E  nitration,  from  Britain,  in  latter  part  of 
IStli  century,  iv.  160 ;  scheme  of  employing, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  redundant  population 
of  the  country,  450,  451 ;  Mr.  Buller's 
motion  for  encoiiraging,  535,  586;  govern- 
ment measure  for  promoting,  in  Ireland, 
629 ;  increase  of,  since  1830,  804-807. 

Emma,  the  "Flower  of  Normandy,"  her 
marriage  to  Etlich-fd.  i.  lOi! ;  takes  refu^ja 
withher  brotlKT  in  Xoniiandy,  109 ;  marries 
King  Canute,  111 ;  lier  unnatural  conduct 
to  the  children  of  her  first  marriage,  114, 
115;  harsh  treatment  of,  by  her  son 
Edward,  118. 

E-nma,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  i.  191, 
197 ;  her  brave  defence  of  Norwich  Castle, 
198. 

Emmett,  Robert,  his  rebeUion,  iv.  200,  201. 

Empson  and  Du'lley,  instruments  of  Henry 
VII. 's  rapacity,  i.  735-737,  739 ;  execiited  as 
traitors  in  reign  of  Heiu'y  VIII.,  741,  and 
note. 

Encumbered  Estates,  Ireland,  acts  for  facili- 
tating sale -of,  iv.  618,  628,  623. 

Engliien,  Louis- Antoine-Henri,  Dn';e  d', 
kidnapped  and  shot  by  order  of  Bonaparte, 
iv.  211,  212. 

England,  derivation  of  the  name,  i.  67 ; 
changes  on  coast  of,  84,  note ;  condition  of, 
previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  139,  nof  i-; 
aspect  in  history  of,  presented  by  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  190,  note,  203,  note;  pecu- 
liarity of  its  constitution  in  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  400,  note;  pros- 
perous state  of,  previous  to  parliamentary 
wars,  ii.  407,  note;  power  of,  during  the 
Commonwealth,  583,  note;  state  of  parties 
in,  under  rule  of  Cromwell,  587,  note ;  un- 
popularity of  republican  principles  in,  pre- 
vious to  the  Restoration,  597,  note;  inju- 
rious effect  of  the  civil  wars  and  Restora- 
tion on  the  political  morality  of,  683,  note  ; 
prosperous  conthtion  of,  imder  the  Georges, 
iii.  165,  note;  prosperity  of,  in  reign  of 
George  II.,  262,  note;  Horace  Walpole's 
account  of,  in  1793,  iv.  46,  note. 

Engraving,  progress  of,  in  latter  part  of 
Isth  century,  iv.  167,  168;  progress  of,  in 
first  thirty  years  of  present  century,  476. 

Enos,  Colonel,  iii.  532. 

Enrique,  Don,  bastard  brother  of  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  i.  476.     (See  Pedro.) 

Entail,  evils  produced  by  law  of,  iv.  808. 

Eooha  or  Eth,  joint  King  of  Soots  with  Grig, 
i.  143. 

Eon,  the  Chevalier  d',  iv.  155. 

E'jrls,  the,  or  Saxon  nobility,  i,  161;  their 
privileges,  ib. 

Epiphany,  festival  of,  ii.  270. 

Ei)i30opacy,  voted  unscriptiu-al  by  the  Re- 
formed Scottish  parliament,  ii.  234;  at- 
tempts of  James  VI.  to  establish,  in  Scot- 
land, ib.,  235,  339-341;  abolished  by  the 
Glasgow  assembly  of  1638,  455;  its  aboli- 
tion ratified  by  Traquair,  as  king's  com- 
missioner, 460 ;  strenuous  opposition  of 
Charles  I.  to  abolition  of,  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  parliament  and  the  Scots,  551, 
552 ;  abolished  by  parliament,  559 ;  Charles 
refuses  to  assent  to  abolition  of,  569 ;  over- 
tlu-ow  of,  during  the  civil  wars,  614-617; 
established  in  Scotland  at  the  Restoration, 
C63 ;  history  of,  in  Scotland,  from  the  Res- 
toration to  the  Revolution,  757-760 ;  finally 
abolished  there,  iii.  26,  and  note;  hatred  of 
the  Scots  to,  362. 

Episcopalians,  Scottish,  their  Jacobitism, 
iii.  306 ;  biU  for  relief  of,  iv.  130. 

E -asm us,  exposes  the  judicial  mm-der  of  Sir 

Thomas  More,  i.  798. 
Erastians,  the,  ii.  616. 
Eroenwine,  founds  state  of  Essex,  i.  70. 
Eric,  son  of  Hengist,  i.  70. 
Eric,   King   of   Norway,   marries   Princess 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  i.  415;  his  negotia- 
tion with  Edward  I.,  416;  a  claimant  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  419. 
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Eri3,  Prince  of  Sweden,  a  suitor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ii.  65,  90. 

Ericht,  Locli,  iii.  316,  and  note. 

Ermeugarde,  queen  of  William  the  Lion,  i. 
348,  349. 

Erjiingham.  Sir  Tlioraas,  i.  561. 

Erpin-lcain,  batlle  of.  i,  627. 

Erskiuf  of  Dun.  introduces  the  study  of 
Greek  into  Scotland,  ii.  279. 

Erskine,  Lord,  holds  Edinburgh  Castle 
against  tlie  Lords  of  the  d  mgregation.  ii. 
85;  admits  Mary  of  Guise  into  castle,  88. 

Erskine,  Sir  William,  iii.  564. 

Ers'iviuL-,  L(n-d,  opposes  Lord  Sidmouth's bill 
ret;ardiu'4  dissenters,  iv.  421. 

Esher,  Wolsey's  seat,  i.  782,  783,  and  note. 

Esopus,  town  of,  iii.  581,  582. 

Essex,  Saxon  state,  i.  70,  151,  152. 

Essex,  Henry,  Earl  of,  i.  253. 

Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of,  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  of,  to  Ireland,  ii.  159. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  succeeds 
Leicester  as  a  favourite  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  portrait  of,  ii.  188 ;  serves  in  Portu- 
guese expedition;  jealousy  of  the  Cecils 
towards,  ib.,  189;  marries  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's widow;  his  campaign  in  France; 
commands  the  land  forces  in  expedition 
against  Cadiz,  189,  190 ;  attempts  to  under- 
mine him  in  the  queen's  favour ;  quarrels 
and  reconciliations  of  the  latter  with ;  his 
unsuocessfid  expedition  against  Spain ;  his 
altercation  with  Lord  Burghley,  190 ;  his 
violent  quarrel  with  the  queen ;  is  appa- 
rently restored  to  favour,  191;  is  sent  to 
Ireland  to  suppress  the  rebellion  under 
Tyrone,  192 ;  returns  abruptly  to  London, 
ib.;  his  long  imprisonment,  ib.,  193;  raises 
an  insurrection  with  the  view  of  banishing 
his  enemies  from  court,  193,  194 ;  is  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  treason;  his  death 
and  character,  194-197,  and  note. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  son  of  Elizabeth's  favourite; 
marries  daughter  of  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  her 
infidelity  to,  and  divorce  from,  ii.  327,  328; 
heutenaiit-general  of  Charles  I.  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Scotland,  458 ;  captain-general 
of  the  south  during  the  sitting  of  the  Long 
Parhament,  491;  surrenders  his  commis- 
sion, 493 ;  captain-general  of  the  parlia- 
mentary army,  519,  520,  523,  524;  drives 
Prince  Rupert  from  Worcester,  and  takes 
possession  of  the  town,  524,  525;  engages 
the  royalists  at  Edgehill,  525,  526 ;  returns 
to  London,  526;  encounters  the  king  at 
Brentford,  527 ;  against  the  advice  of 
Hampden  and  ot'ners,  allows  Charles  to 
retreat  to  Kingston,  ib.;  takes  Reading, 
ib.;  rejects  Hampden's  recommendation 
to  besiege  Oxford,  ib.,  528;  allows  Prince 
Rupert  to  make  a  sally  from  Oxford  and 
defeat  a  detachment  of  the  parliamentary 
army  under  Hampden  at  Clialgrove-field, 
528,  529 ;  relieves  siege  of  Ciloucester,  531 ; 
defeats  the  royalists  at  Newbury,  ib.;  his 
quarrel  with  Waller;  allows  the  king  to 
escape  from  Oxford,  535 ;  is  cooped  up  by 
the  royal  army  in  Cornwall,  and  only  makes 
his  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery,  536, 
537;  his  enmity  to  Cromwell,  538,  539;  is 
obliged  to  resign  his  command  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Fairfax,  539,  540. 

Essex,  Lord,  English  patriot  in  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  ii.  698-700,  707;  is  arrested  as 
one  of  the  Rye-house  conspirators,  709; 
his  mysterious  death  in  the  Tower,  710,  711. 

Essex  House,  London,  view  of,  ii.  193. 

Estcoui-t,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  Catholic 
question,  iv.  406. 

Eth.    See  EocJia. 

Ethandune,  battle  of,  i.  87. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Blercia.  i.  77. 

Ethelbald,  son  of  Ethehvidf,  i.  80,  81. 

Ethelbert,  fourth  King  of  Kent;  his  mar- 
riage, conversion  to  Christianity,  and  code 
of  laws,  i.  73,  74,  150,  151. 

Ethelbert,  King  of  Wessex,  i.  81. 

Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred,  i.  89;  her 
military  skill,  98. 

Ethelgiva,  mother  of  Elgiva,  i.  100. 

Ethelnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  115. 

Ethelred,  King  of  Wessex,  i.  81,  82. 

Ethelred,  son-in-law  of  Alfred,  i.  89,  92,  S8. 

Ethelred,  son  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida,  i.  103, 
104;  succeeds  Edward  after  his  murder, 
104;  weakness  of  his  character,  105 ;  Danish 
invasions  In  reign  of,  ib.,  106;  his  marriage 
to  Emma  of  Normandy,  106 ;  massacre  of 
the  Danes  contrived  by,  ib.,  107;  his  exac- 
tions and  taxes,  108 ;  at  last  abandons  his 
kingdom  and  takes  refuge  in  Normandy, 
109;  returns  to  England;  his  death,  ib., 
110,  and  note. 

Ethelred,  second  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
i.  342. 

Ethelwald,  cousin  of  Edward  the  Elder,  i.  97. 

Ethelwulf,  succeeds  his  father  Egliert,  i.  80, 
and  note ;  liis  battles  with  the  Danes ;  liis 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  ib. ;  his  son  Ethelbald 
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ESbelwulf,  King,  - 
and   the  Wessex   nobility  proclaim  war 
against  him,  i.  80,  81;  cedes  western  por- 
tion of  Wessex  to  Ethelbald,  81 ;  dies,  ib. ; 
general  imposition  of  tithes  by,  155. 

Etty,  William.  British  painter,  iv.  475. 

Eu<:liarist,  the  I'np  in  the,  first  withheld  from 
the  laitv,  i   67ii. 

Eudes  or  iOudo,  Duke  of  Brittany,  i.  133. 

Eudes  of  Chamjiaign,  lauds  bestowed  on,  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  i.  190. 

Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy;  his  victory  over  the 
French,  iii.  18 ;  invatles  Dauphine  with 
Schomberg  and  Duke  of  Savoy.  20 ;  is  de- 
feated by  tlie  French  at  Marsaglia,  25;  his 
victory  over  the  Tiu-ks,  47;  his  victories  in 
north  of  Italy,  76;  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand of  imperial  army  on  Upper  Danube, 
83;  his  first  meeting  with  Marlborough, 
94;  is  left  witli  army  on  the  Rhine,  95; 
marches  from  tin-  Ithine,  and  effects  a 
junction  witli  Marlliurough;  the  two  gene- 
rals gain  battle  of  I'.liiilieim,  99-102;  drives 
the  French  out  m  .Savoy,  108;  his  cam- 
paign with  JIarlbornn;i,'h  in  Low  Countries, 
121,  122;  talies  part  in  negotiations  at  the 
Hague,  127,  128;  gains  with  Marlborough 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  128 ;  campaign  of, 
and  Marlborough  on  French  frontier,  135 ; 
visits  England,  142;  his  campaign  with 
Duke  of  Ormond ;  is  thwarted  in  his  mili- 
tary operations  by  English  government; 
continues  the  war  on  behalf  of  the  alhes, 
144-147;  his  meetmg  with  Marshal  ViUars 
at  Rastadt,  154 ;  his  last  campaign  and 
death,  227 ;  portrait  of,  94. 

Eugenians,  inhabitants  of  South  Mmister, 
Ireland,  i.  269. 

Eugenius  III.,  Pope,  i.  3C2. 

Eugenius  IV.,  Pope,  i.  659,  660. 

Eupatoria,  allied  anny  disembark  at,  iv.  700 ; 
attack  by  the  Russians  on,  722. 

Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  commotions 
excited  in  England  by  insolence  of,  and  his 
followers,  i.  120,  121;  heads  men  of  Kent 
In  insurrection  against  WiUiam  the  Con- 
queror, 183;  imsuccessfidly  defends  Ro- 
chester Castle  against  William  Rufus,  211. 

Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  investiture  of  Nor- 
mandy granted  to,  i.  235 ;  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  his  father  to  have  him  recognized 
as  his  successor,  246;  his  wrath  at  his 
father's  treaty  with  Prince  Henry,  247;  his 
death,  ib. 

Eustatius.  St.,  captm-e  of  island  of,  iii.  639. 

Eutaw,  engagement  at,  iii.  638,  639. 

Eva,  Coiuitess  of  Pembroke,  i.  271,  273. 

Evans,  Sir  de  Lacy;  his  proceedings  as  com- 
mander of  Spanish  Legion,  iv.  538,  539 ;  his 
defence  of  himself  in  parliament,  548;  takes 
part  m  battle  of  Inkermann,  712,  713. 

Evelyn,  his  account  of  the  fire  of  London,  ii. 
770,  771 ;  his  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city, 
772 ;  his  account  of  the  dissoluteness  of 
Charles  II.  and  his  court,  77/  ;  of  the  bar- 
barous sports  in  vogue  in  his  time,  783. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  i.  398,  399. 

Evora,  battle  of,  ii.  679. 

Evre,  Sir  Ralph,  south  of  Scotland  ravaged 
by,  i.  839  ;  is  slain  at  Ancruin  Moor,  840. 

Evreux,  treacherous  massacre  of  garrison  of, 
by  Prince  John,  i.  318. 

Exchange,  the  Royal,  founded  liy  Sir  Thomas 
(Jresham ;  view  of  first  building,  ii.  242 ;  a 
favourite  evening  lounge  in  first  half  of 
17th  century,  625 ;  view  of  second  bmlding, 
iii.  385. 

Exchequer,  the,  shut  up  by  Charles  II.,  ii. 
682. 

Excise  scheme,  ferment  occasioned  by  Wal- 
pole's, iii.  224,  225. 

Exeter,  sieges  of,  i.  86,  SI,  02,  107,  184,  730, 
731 ;  ii.  28,  29. 

Exeter,  Duke  of,  commands  the  English 
forces  in  Paris,  i.  576,  577. 

Exeter,  Dr.  Philpot,  Bishop  of,  iv.  497 ;  his 
intemperate  language,  546,  and  note;  his 
litigation  with  Mr.  Gorham,  777. 

Exeter  House.  I  >erby,  view  of,  iii.  295. 

Exhibition,  tlie  (ireat,  opened,  iv.  (i53. 

Exinoutli,  Ed\vard  Pellew,  Viscount,  iii.  556, 
and  note;  his  expedition  against  Algiers; 
portrait  of,  iv.  345-347. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  iv.  245,  246. 

Eyre,  Major-general,  iv.  726. 


Factories,  first  act  for  regulnting  the  man- 
agement of,  and  hoursof  labour  in,  iv.  447; 
melancholy  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
operatives  employed  in,  in  1832,  449,  450; 
act  passed  in  1843,  for  regulation  of,  585; 
new  act  for  regulatiiiL'.  643. 
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Fagher,  near  DunJalk,  signal  defeat  of  the 

Scots  at,  i.  444.  ,  ■     ., 

Fairfax,  Lord,  parliamentary  general  in  the 

north,  ii.  528,  530,  534,  535. 
Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
ii  513,  528,  630,  533,  534,  535 ;  is  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  parliamentary 
army  in  room  of  Essex,  53a,  540 ;  renews 
the  war  after  the  fruitless  negotiations  at 
Uxbridge,  543,  544;  obtains  the  appoint- 
ment of  Cromwell  as  his  Ueutenant-general, 
544 ;  storms  the  royaUst  outpost  at  Daven- 
try,  ib. ;  is  joined  by  Cromwell,  and  gains 
with  him  the  battle  of  Naseby,  545,  540 ; 
takes  Leicester,  and  advances  to  the  west, 
546 ;  takes  Bridgewater,  547  ;  Prince  Rupert 
surrenders  Bristol  to,  550;  advances  with 
Cromwell  upon  Oxford,  553;  his  negotia- 
tions as  commander-in-chief  between  par- 
liament and  the  army ;  refuses  to  execute 
the  vote  for  rhsbanding  the  latter,  559-561; 
advances  with  it  to  Hounslow  Heath,  and 
inarches  with  Cromwell  into  London,  562, 
563;  his  reception  of  message  from  the 
king,  565;  repulses  Kentish  insurgents, 
567;  besieges  Goring  in  Colchester,  ib.;  is 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
trial  of  Charles,  571 ;  portrait  of,  540. 

Fairfax,  Latly,  ii.  573,  note,  575. 

Fairs,  the  great  entrepots  of  traffic,  in 
ancient  times,  u.  244,  783 ;  English  country, 
lii.  378 ;  London,  403,  404 

Fakirs,  the  Senassie,  inroads  and  devasta- 
tions of,  iii.  726. 

Falaise,  castle  of,  i.  122,  note,  281,  282. 

Falconer,  William,  poet,  iv.  178. 

Falkirk,  battle  of,  in  1298,  i.  426, 427 ;  in  1746, 
iii,  300  303. 

Falkland,  Lucius  Carey,  Lord,  his  friendship 
with  Hampden,  ii.  441 ;  remains  in  Lon- 
don, as  a  secret  jiartizan  of  Charles  I.,  514, 
516;  killed  at  Newbury;  hia  estimable 
character,  531,  and  note,  532. 

Falkland,  palace  of,  i.  832. 

Falkland  Islands,  dispute  with  Spain  occa- 
sioned by  her  seizure  of  the,  iii.  484-487. 

Fan-tracery  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  i. 
699. 

Fane.  Sir  Henry,  iv.  569. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  iii.  468,  note. 

Fanner,  Autliony,  ii.  736. 

Farnley  Woixl,  Yorkshire,  insurrection  at, 
in  reign  of  Charles  IL,  ii.  671. 

Faniuhar.  George,  dramatist,  iii.  419. 

Fastolfe,  Sir  John,  gains  tattle  of  Rouvrai, 
i.  586;  his  reported  approach  to  Orleans, 
591 ;  retreats  at  battle  of  Patay.  593. 

Fates,  the,  in  Saxon  mytholoio'.  i.  148. 
•yof,  i.  248        ' 


Favershaiii,  monastery  of,  i.  248,  and  note. 
Fawkes,  (Juy,  one  of  the  principal  cotispini- 
tors  in  the  Gun|)owder  I'li  it ;  undertakes 
to  fire  the  train,  ii.  302-306 ;  is  seizeil  on  the 
eve  of  the  execution  of  his  project;  is 
carried  to  Whitehall,  and  afterwanls  to 
the  Tower,  307;  is  examined  under  tor- 
ture, 308,  309 ;  is  tried  and  executed,  309. 
Fay,  Sir  (i(Hlemar  du.  i.  4ii4.  465. 
Fayette,  La,  the  Marquis  de,  his  history ; 
joins  the  American  army,  and  takes  jKirt 
in  battle  of  the  Brandywine,  iii.  566 ;  sent 
on  expedition  to  Canada;  is  obliged  to 
abamlon  the  enten>rise,  597,  598.  and  tiote  ; 
his  narrow  escaiK!  at  Barren  Hill,  599,  600 ; 
cballeiiges  Loril  Carlisle.  602;  returns  to 
France ;  his  reception  there,  603,  604 ;  an- 
nounces approiK^h  of  French  reinforce- 
ments, 623;  his  tribute  to  Major  Andre, 
625,  ntite;  his  proceedings  in  Virginia,  631, 
633,  634;  prominent  part  taken  by.  in  fur- 
thering French  revolution,  7iJ9,  773,  778, 
779,  784,  787,  802  805;  disperses  mob  at 
"Vincennes;  liis  visit  to  the  Tuileries,  832- 
834;  his  remonstrance  with  the  mob,  837; 
loses  the  favour  of  the  ultra-revolutionist'^, 
838,  839,  842,  843,  846-851 ;  Ukes  command 
of  central  army,  iv.  4,  5 ;  his  unsuccessfiU 
mission  to  Paris,  11;  orders  i.-!sue<l  for  liis 
arrest ;  takes  to  flight ;  is  captured  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  Austrians,  17 ;  iwrtrait  of, 
iii.  775. 
Felix  v.,  elected  pope    in    opposition   to 

Eugenius  IV.,  i.  ii59,  600. 
Felton,  John,  torture<l  and  put  to  death  for 
atiixing  the  pope's  bull,  excommimicating 
Elizabeth,  to  Bialiop  of  London's  palace,  ii. 
145. 
Felton,  John,  as.sas.sinates  Buckingham  at 
I'ortsmouth;   pojiular  enthusiasm  on  lie- 
half  of ;  examination,  trial,  iuid  sentence 
of,  ii.  401  403.  and  H<>(..f. 
Fencing,  art  of,  greatly  studied,  in  time  of 

Elizabeth,  ii.  256. 
Fenella,  her  vengeance  on  Kenneth  III.,  i. 

144,  145. 
Fenris,  the  wolf,  in  Saxon  mytholoCT,  i.  143. 
Fenwick,  Sir  John,  his  plot  against  William 

III.,  iii.  40,  and  uol,.^.  44  46. 
Fonllnand  of  Aragon,  marries  his  daughter 
Catherine  to  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII., 
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Ferdinand  of  Aragon,—  .  . 

i.  735 ;  afterwards  efltects  her  marriage  with 
Prince  Henry,  ib.;  refuses  to  allow  his 
daughter  Joanna  to  marry  Heniy  VII., 
738,  739 ;  craftily  induces  Henry  VIIL  to 
send  an  invading  army  to  the  south  of 
France ;  annexes  Upper  Navarre  to  Spain, 
742,  743;  makes  a  separate  truce  with 
France,  743,  744.  ...    „„,   ,„, 

Ferdinand  VI.,  King  of  Spain,  ui.  321,  323, 
325,  346,428.  .       x.    ,  ■ 

Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  abdication  by  his 
father  in  his  favour;  resigns  Spanish  crown 
at  Bayonne,  iv.  250;  released  from  captiv- 
ity by  Bonaparte,  308 ;  is  restored  to  his 
throne,  314;  his  death,  507         .     ^„  .^ 

Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples,  iv.  228,  229, 

Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Brunswick,  iii.  347, 350; 

gains  victorj'  of  Minden,  354,  355 ;  defeats 

French  at  Warburg,   357;   his  campaign 

against  the  French,  426,  427,  433. 

Fergus,  early  Scottish  king,  i.  142. 

Ferguson,  Presbyterian  preacher,  ii.  726 ;  lu. 

90 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Adam,  is  refused  a  pass  by 
Washington  for  conveying  royal  commis- 
sioners' letter  to  congress,  iii.  600,  601 ;  his 
literary  works,  iv.  176. 
Ferguson,  Major,  iii.  622. 
Ferguson,  Mr.  Cutler,  iv.  528. 
Fernando  de  Omoa,  St.,  capture  of  fort  of, 
iii.  610.  , 

Ferozepore,  threatened  mutiny  at,  repressed, 

iv.  752. 
Ferozeshah,  battle  of,  iv.  607. 
Ferquhard,  Earl  of  Stratheam.  i.  316. 
Ferrand.  Earl  of  Flanders,  i.  332,  333. 
Ferrar  Robert,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Pro- 
testant martyr,  ii.  60. 
Ferrara,  council  of,  i.  659. 
Festhio,  a  fashionable  entertainment  in  18th 

century,  iv.  152. 
Festival,  the,  a  popish  directory  for  pubhc 

worship,  ii.  211. 
Festivals,  ancient  English,  ii.  264-271. 
Feudal  SysU-m.  its  alleged  systematic  intro- 
duction into  Scotland  by  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  i.  342;  destruction  of,  in  Englaml, 
675;  state  of,  in  Scotland,  701,  702;  decline 
of,  in  England,  from  the  time  of  Edward 
I.,  717,  note. 
Feversliam,    P^rl    of,    commands    royalist 
army  against  Monmouth  ;  defeats  him  at 
Sedgemoor,  ii.  727,  728;  severity  of,  to  the 
prisoners.  731;  commands  arm>-  on  Houns- 
low Heath,  740. 
Field  Sports,  fondness  of  the  Normans  for, 

i.  379,  330.     (See  SjiortH.) 
"  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,"  pageant  of,  i.  755, 

756. 
Fielding,  Henry,  novelist,  iii.  420. 
Fieliling,  Sir  John,  iii.  559,  616. 
Fielding,  Comnii»lore,  iii.  620. 
Fienne^.  Governor  of  Bristol  ii    528;  sur- 
renders it  to  l*rince  Ruiiert,  530. 
Fieschi,  his    "  infernal  machine,"  iv.   53o, 

536. 
Fife,  coa-st  of,  ravagetl  by  the  English  army, 
ii.  11 ;  Lord  Clinton's  attack  on,  repulsed, 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  the,  ii.  589;  plots  of, 
590,  591,  594. 

Finch,  Sir  Heneage,  speaker  of  the  commons, 
ii.  335.  397,  398. 

Finch.  Sir  John,  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  reign  of  Charles  I.;  after- 
wanls lonl-keeper.  ii.  4o6,  407,  462-467, 
473,  iiofi- ;  escapes  into  France,  477 ;  por- 
trait of,  462. 

Finchley  Common,  cAinp  on,  iii.  296. 

Finland,  Sweilish  cauip.iigns  in,  iii  763,  766; 
gulf  of,  blockailed  by  allied  fleets,  iv.  735. 

Fire-worship  of  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  13, 
52,  53,  and  note.  56. 

Fire,  great,  of  London,  ii.  675,  769-772. 

Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  judicial 
iiiunler  of,  by  Henry  VIII.,  i.  795-797. 

Fisher.  Captain,  conspirator  against  William 
III.,  iii.  37  39. 

FiU-.\rthur,  As.seline.  i.  207. 

Fitzgerald,  Maiuice.  his  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, i.  271,  272.  274. 

Fitzger.-Ud,  Lord  Thomas,  leader  of  In.sb  re- 
volt in  rcigu  of  Henrj-  VIIL,  i.  826,  827. 

Fitzgerald,  Maji>r.  iii.  716. 

Fitzgeralil.  Lonl  Eilward,  iv.  43;  principal 
con-spirator  in  Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  100- 
102,  110,  note. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Vesey,  iv.  307. 

Fitzherbert,  Mr.,  ambassador  from  British 
court  to  Paris,  iii.  654. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  her  alleged  marriage  with 
Prince  of  Wales,  iii.  746. 

Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  Ltmdon,  il.  203-205. 
Fitzmorris,  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  ii.  159, 

ICO. 
Fitz-Osl>ort,  William,  sumamed  Longbcard, 
i  318,  319,  and  noten. 
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Fitz-Osbom,   Roger,   Earl  of   Hereford,   i. 

196-198. 
Fitz-Peter,  king's  justiciary,  i.  332,  333. 
Fitz-Stephen,  Robert,  his  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, i.  271,  272,  274-276. 
Fitz-Stephen,  Thomas,  captain  of  the  White 

Ship.  i.  227,  228. 
Fitz-Urse,  Reginald,  ringleader  in  murder 

of  Thomas  a  Becket,  i  264~26a. 
Fitzwalter,  Robert,  i.  383. 
Fitzwalter,  Lord,  beheatled  at  Calais,  i.  725. 
Fitz- William,  Raymond,  one  of  the  English 

adventurers  to  Ireland,  i.  272-274. 
"  Five-mile  Act,"  the,  ii.  673. 
"Five  Hundred,  council  of,"  iv.  81-84. 
"Five  Acts,"  the,  in  1817,  iv.  347,  348. 
Flambard,  Ralph,  minister  of  WiUiam  Ru- 
fus ;  his  rapacity  and  extortions,  i.  212 ;  his 
imprisonment  by  Henry  I.,  and  escape, 
221 ;  incites  Duke  Robert  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 222  ;  makes  terms  with  Henry,  224 ; 
his  plmider  of  church  revenues.  352. 
Flamborough   Head,  promontory  of,  i.  70, 

and  note. 
Flanders,  invaded  by  the  Danes,  i.  90 ;  earl- 
dom of,  bestowed  on  son  of  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy, i.  229,  230 ;  revolt  in,  230;  King 
Philip's  disastrous  invasion  of,  332;  Ed- 
ward I.'s  expedition  to,  428,  429;  struggles 
of  the  commons  of,  against  the  aristocracy; 
campaign  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  in, 
487,  488 ;  zeal  of  citizens  of,  to  revenge  the 
munler  of  Duke  of  Burgundy,  574;  inva- 
sion of,  by  Duke  of  Gloucester.  603,  604; 
support  given  to  Perkin  Warljeck  in,  724- 
726  (see  also  i''/.mi;i ;/»■);  project  of  i)eople 
of,  and  Brabant  for  throwing  off  the  Span- 
ish yoke ;  their  correspondence  with  Charles 
I.,  ii.  414,  415;  mvasion  of,  by  the  Dutch 
and  French.  437;  campaign  of  the  English 
in,  under  Commonwealth,  592  594;  com- 
pact lietween  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV. 
for  conquest  of  Spanish,  677,  and  mjtf;  in- 
va<le<l  by  Louis  XIV.,  678;  campaigns  of 
William  III.  and  the  allies  in,  against  the 
French,  iii.  17  20,  24,  30,  33,  34,  43,  46; 
campaigns  of  Marshal  Saxe  in.  265,  268- 
270;  camjiaign  of  allies  in,  under  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  3"2o,  321. 
Flaxman,  John,  dislinguished  sculptor ;  por- 
trait of,  i».  47'2,  473. 
Fleet  Prison,  the,  a  noted  place  for  irregular 

marriages,  iii.  333.  i^b. 
Fleetwooil  brother-in-law  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, ii.  595-598. 
Fleetwood,  recorder  of  Lfiiidon,  ii.  633. 
Flemings,  outragt's  in  EngUuid  by  Ijamls  of, 
I  244 ;  settlement  of  colonies  of,  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotluncl  367,  368;   defeat  the 
French  at  Courtrai,  430;  their  jKiwer  and 
wealth  in  the  mi<ldle  ages,  431 ;  alliance  of 
Eilwai-d  III.  with,  458,   459,  463;  encour- 
agement given  to,  to  settle  in  England, 
459,  niitr;   Edwanl's  quarrel  and  reconcili- 
ation with,  464;  massacre  of,  in  London 
by  Wat  Tylers  adherents,  486.     (See  also 
Ji7anW.ro.)  ,      . 

Fletcher,  lonl-advocate  at  trial  of  Argyle,  ii. 
662.  ..  ,„, 

Fletcher  of  Saltoim,  Scottish  patriot,  u.  704, 
705 ;  takes  part  in  Momnouth's  exi)edition 
to  England,   "26;    is  dismissed  by  Mon- 
mouth, 727;  joins  Prince  of  Orange,  741. 
Fletcher,  dramatist.     See  Bmutiunit. 
FleiuT,  Canlinal  French  minister,  iii.  222, 

226,  228,  229.  259,  and  note. 
Flint,  castle  of,  i.  408,  409,  and  note. 
Flodilen.  l«ittle  of,  i.  746-749. 
Floixl,  Henrj',  Irish  orator,  iii.  6  >6. 
Florida.  Spanish  incursion  into,  iii.  609,  610. 
Florida  Blanca,  Sjianl^h  minister,  iii.  619. 
Flower,  or  Branch,  WilUam.    See  Hranch. 
Flowerdew,    John,   exciU-s   insurrection  in 

Norfolk,  ii.  29,  30. 
Floyd,  Colonel  ui.  813. 
Floyde,  I-^lwanl,  cruel  prosecution  of,  u.  35i. 
Flushing,  surrenders  to  the  British,  iv.  267 ; 

arsenal  of,  <lestroyed,  268. 
Foliot,  Giltiert.  Bishopof  Herefonl,  i. 257, 280. 
Fontainebleau.  treaty  of,  iii  434.  and  nott; 
abdication  of  Bonaparte  at ;  view  of  palace 
of.  iv.  312 
Font«;nov,  battle  of,  iii.  268-270. 
Fontevraud   royal  efligies  at,  i.  277,   note; 

abl>ey  of,  288,  note.  2®. 
Footbail  game  of,  il  782. 
Fop.    See  Beau. 

Fortes,  Duncan,  lonl-advocate  for  Scotland, 
afterwanls  president  of  Court  of  St^ssion, 
iii.  23(»;  his  zeal  and  activity  on  behalf 
of  govenimont  in  1745,  274,  i<ote,  276, 
277,  285;  his  sclunio  for  remetlying  the 
disaffection  of  the  Highlamls;  it-s  recep- 
tion by  government  285.  286 ;  ingratitude 
of  goveniment  towanis,  306,  312,  313. 
Ford.  Sir  Edward,  brother-in-law  of  Ireton, 

ii.  553. 
Fonl  John,  dramatist,  il  645. 
Forde,  Colonel  bis  Inilian  campaigns,  iii.  698, 
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Forde,  Colonel, — 
iii.  699,  702,  703 ;  perishes  in  Aurora  frigate, 
718. 

Fordun,  John  de,  Scottish  historian,  i.  532, 
533. 

Forest  Laws,  the,  1.  204,  205,  and  note,  386, 
387;  revived  in  part  by  Charles  I,,  ii.  416; 
his  assumed  rights  in  connection  with, 
conceded  by  him,  479. 

Forest,  Miles,  one  of  the  miirderers  of  the 
young  princes,  i.  646. 

Forest,  New,  the,  formed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  i.  203-205,  216,  217. 

Forman,  Dr.,  a  conjuror,  ii.  334. 

Forster,  Thomas,  agent  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  Scottish  traitors,  i.  842. 

Forster,  Mr.,  excites  insurrection  in  north  of 
England  along  with  Earl  Derwentwater  in 
1715,  iii.  172-174;  imbecile  conduct  of,  in 
the  defence  and  surrender  of  Preston,  175, 
176  ;  is  conveyed  to  London  and  condemned 
for  high  treason,  but  escapes,  182,  183. 

Fort- Augustus,  taken  by  the  Highlanders  in 
1746,  iii.  306. 

Fort-George,  captured  by  the  Highlanders 
in  1746,  iii.  306. 

Fort-William,  besieged  by  the  Highlanders 
in  1746,  iii.  30ti. 

Fort  Mobile,  U.S.,  captured,  iv.  337,  338. 

Fortescue,  Sir  John,  lord  chief-justice  under 
Henry  VL,  i.  634. 

Forteviot,  Perthshire,  residence  of  the  Pict- 
ish  kings,  i.  142,  143. 

Forth,  Cham  of  forts,  drawn  by  Agricola 
between  Frith  of,  and  Frith  of  Clyde,  i. 
34 ;  crossed  by  Agricola,  ib. ;  passage  of 
the,  by  the  pretender's  army  at  Frew,  iii. 
27T,  278. 

Fortune  Theatre,  the,  Ii.  636. 

Fostership,  an  ancient  Irish  institution,  ii. 
284. 

Fotheringay  Castle,  the  last  scene  of  suffer- 
ings of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  166-179. 

Fouche,  revolutionary  atheist,  iv.  59;  en- 
deavours ineffectually  as  minister  of  Bona- 
parte to  dissuade  hira  from  Russian  cam- 
paign, 295 ;  his  procediure  after  battle  of 
Waterloo,  323. 

"Foul  Raid,"  the,  of  Duke  of  Albany,  i.  653. 

"  Four  Tables,"  the,  ii.  446. 

Fox,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  i.  726,  729, 
734. 

Fox,  John,  the  martyrologist,  tutor  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  ii.  151 ;  attends  him  on 
the  scaffold,  153 ;  his  account  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  201 ;  ineffec- 
tually interposes  on  behalf  of  two  Anabap- 
tists, 227 ;  his  Book  of  Martyrs  refuseda  li- 
cense by  Laud,  430. 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  the  Quakers,  ii.  749, 
750. 

Fox,  Mr.,  British  statesman,  father  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  James  Fox,  iii.  333-337, 
340,  345,  346 ;  created  Baron  HoUand,  437. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  second  son  of  Lord 
HoUand,  distinguished  orator  and  politi- 
cian, iii.  474, 476,  489, 493,  510,  and  note,  538, 
587,  589,  604,  613,  615 ;  his  motion  for  con- 
cluding peace  with  America,  628;  his  at- 
tacks on  ministers,  642  ;  becomes  secretary 
of  state  under  the  second  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration, 643,  644 ;  mortifying  rejection 
of  his  offers  of  peace  by  the  hostile  powers, 
645;  resigns  of&ce  on  the  accession  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  645,  646;  his  coaUtion 
with  Lord  North,  655,  656 ;  becomes  for- 
eign secretary  under  Duke  of  Portland, 
657 ;  his  India  bills ;  is  dismissed  from 
office,  658,  659;  his  attacks  on  Pitt's  min- 
istry ;  discomfiture  of  his  party  in  new  par- 
liament, 660-663  ;  violent  contest  between, 
and  Pitt,  in  regard  to  the  former's  election 
for  Westminster,  664,  665;  takes  active 
part  in  prosecution  of  Hastings,  740,  741 ; 
his  intimacy  with  Prince  of  Wales,  744; 
his  animadversions  on  treaty  with  France, 
ih.,  745;  right  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
regency  maintained  by,  and  his  party, 
754-759;  supports  WUherforce  in  motion 
for  aboUtion  of  the  slave-trade  759 ;  his 
views  on  French  revolution  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Burke,  791,  793;  hitroduces 
motion  for  repeal  of  test  and  corporation 
acts,  '793 ;  his  remarks  in  parliament  on 
French  revolution,  813,  815-822;  defends 
proceedings  of  Empress  Catlierine,  856- 
859 ;  his  misuccessfid  motion  for  repeal  of 
penal  laws  against  Unitarians,  860;  his 
remai-ks  on  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  and 
Burke's  Reflections,    861,    862;   his   luke- 

.  warmness  hi  regard  to  Poland,  870;  his 
attack  on  the  king's  speech  after  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.,  iv.  36,  37;  his  motions  for 
the  recognition  by  Britain  of  the  French 
republic,  38.  39;  his  attack  on  Pitt  for 
loan  to  Gennan  emperor,  92 ;  his  expecta- 
tions from  the  illness  of  George  III.,  121; 
visits  France  after  peace  of  Amiens ;  his 
interviews  witli  Bonaparte,  187;  opposes 
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Fox,  Charles  James,— 
Pi  tt's  public  funeral  and  interment  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  iv.  224;  becomes  foreign 
secretary  imder  the  Grenville  ministry; 
endeavours  to  negotiate  peace  with  France, 
224-226 ;  his  death,  237  ;  his  statement  on 
Catholic  emancipation  in  1806,  423;  portrait 
of,  iii.  643. 

France,  changes  on  coast  of,  i.  84,  and  note; 
war  between  England  and,  387 ;  Henry 
III.'s  disastrous  campaigns  in,  388,  390; 
jilots  of  Pliilip  le  Bel  to  expt'l  the  EngUsh 
from.  42(1;  tlic  iMiglisli  fxp.'llrd  from  al- 
nio.-^t  all  tlu'ir  iMissussicns  in,  421 ;  Edward 
Ill's  protuiisions  tu  cr.jwn  of,  457,  458 ;  his 
repeated  wars  with,  458-478 ;  war  between 
England  and,  in  early  part  of  Richard  II. 's 
reign,  482,  483 ;  importation  of  romances 
and  poetry  from,  into  England,  503,  note; 
piratical  war  witli,  in  Henry  IV.'s  reign, 
545;  assistance  uffunk'd  liy,  to  the  Welsh 
insiu-gents,  547  ;  Henry  V.  demands  crown 
of,  555;  proceedings  of  the  English  in,  in 
latter  part  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign,  548-551 ; 
miserable  condition  of,  through  the  con- 
tests of  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs ; 
campaigns  of  Henry  V.  in,  5.55-5V8 ;  cam- 
paigns of  the  English  in,  under  regency  of 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  afterwards  under 
Duke  of  York  and  Duke  of  Somerset ;  then- 
final  expulsion  from  all  their  possessions 
in,  with  the  exception  of  Calais ;  map  of 
former  English  possessions  in,  579-609;  fate 
of  .Scottish  anny  sent  to,  653;  policy  of 
Henry  VII.  in  regard  to  war  between  crown 
of,  and  duchy  of  Brittany,  717-723 ;  superi- 
ority of  militai-y  tactics  of,  to  those  of 
England,  723,  «o(e;  wars  of  Henry  VIII. 
with,  742-746,  763,  768,  769,  837,  838,  840, 
841;  treaty  between  Scotland  and,  ii.  16; 
war  between,  and  England  in  latter  end  of 
Queen  Mary's  reign ;  loss  of  Calais  thereby 
occasioned,  68-72;  religious  wars  in,  m 
16th  century,  95-98,  135-137,  140;  Protes- 
tant party  in,  assisted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
141,  142 ;  her  matrimonial  negotiations 
with,  147,  148 ;  treaty  between,  and  Eng- 
land, 154 ;  trade  of  England  with  south  of, 
in  early  times,  238,  note;  religious  commo- 
tions in,  in  early  part  of  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.,  361'  threatened  war  between,  and 
England,  382,  391 ;  Buckingham  induces 
Charles  to  declare  war  against,  392;  the 
English  expedition  to  Rochelle,  392-394; 
peace  with,  412 ;  alliance  between,  and 
Sweden,  413;  sues  for  peace  with  Crom- 
well, 588 ;  treaty  between,  and  Cromwell, 
590 ;  contingent  of  troops  fm-nished  to,  by 
Cromwell  against  Spain,  592;  miserable 
condition  of,  in  end  of  Louis  XIV.'s  reign, 
iii.  33,  108,  note,  125 ;  skiU  of,  in  diplomacy, 
148,  149,  note;  aggressions  of,  on  Britain  in 
America,  325,  and  note,  334,  335 ;  reprisals 
by  the  English,  335;  alliance  between,  and 
Austria,  ib.;  compact  between,  and  Spain 
against  England,  428 ;  attack  on  her  West 
India  Islands,  431 ;  concludes  peace  with 
England,  433,  434,  and  note;  correspond- 
ence opened  up  between,  and  America, 
548,  556,  557 ;  concludes  alliance  with  Ame- 
rica, 588,  592 ;  naval  engagements  between 
fleet  of,  and  Britain,  592,  593 ;  progress  of 
war  with  England;  ineffectual  attack  by 
troops  of,  and  Spain  on  Gibraltar,  649-653; 
negotiations  for  peace  between,  and  Eng- 
land ;  preliminaiy  articles  signed,  654,  655; 
definitive  treaty  of  peace,  658 ;  results  of 
connection  between,  and  Holland;  medi- 
ates between  HoUand  and  Austria,  668-671; 
history  of  hostilities  of,  with  the  English 
in  India,  676-706 ;  unworthy  conduct  of, 
in  regard  to  her  servants  in  India,  723,  note; 
hostilities  carried  on  by,  with  the  British 
in  India,  731, 735-738;  connections  between, 
and  the  democrats  in  HoUand,  744 ;  com- 
mercial treaty  between,  and  Great  Britain, 
ib.,  745,  and  note;  fails  to  succour  the 
Dutch  democrats,  748,  749 ;  revolution  in, 
769-788,  800-812,  829-855;  iv.  1-12,  31-35. 
(For  a  detailed  account  of  revolution  and 
subsequent  history  of  France  up  to  the 
present  day,  see  Louis  XVI.,  Bonxiparte, 
Oeorye  III.  and  IV.,  William  IV.,  and 
Victoria;  see  also  French,  the.) 

Frances,  Robert,  causes  death  of  Danger- 
field,  ii.  723. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Brittany,  i.  717-720. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  originally  Coimt  of 
Angoulgme,  i.  744,  745 ;  ascends  the  French 
throne,  751 ;  renews  Louis  XII. 's  treaty 
with  Henry  VIII.,  752;  stirs  uptheenmity 
of  Wolsey,  ib.;  is  reconciled  to  him  and 
conchides  a  fresh  treaty  with  England,  753; 
is  a  rival  but  unsuccessful  candidate  with 
the  Archduke  Charles  for  the  Imperial 
crown,  ih.,  7.54;  proceeds  to  Ardres  and 
holds  with  the  English  king  the  famous 
interview  of  the  "Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,"  755,  756 ;  his  contests  with  Charles 
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Francis  I.,— 
v.,  i.  759,  760;  seizes  the  English  shipping 
and  merchandise  in  his  ports,  761 ;  his 
kingdom  invaded  by  Earl  Surrey,  763;  opens 
a  correspondence  with  the  Desmonds  in 
Ireland,  ib. ;  connects  himself  with  the  pa- 
triotic party  in  Scotland,  763 ;  his  quarrel 
with  t/Onstable  Bourbon,  768,  769 ;  crosses 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  770 ;  is  taken  prisoner 
by  the  imperial  forces  at  Pavia,  771 ;  is 
conveyed  to  Madrid,  where  he  concludes  an 
agreement  with  Charles  and  is  liberated, 
772,  773 ;  receives  an  embassy  from  Henry 
VIII.  at  Bayonne,  773;  his  treaties  with 
Henry  VIII.  through  WoLsey,  777,  778 ;  his 
interviews  with  Henry  at  Boulogne  and 
Calais,  789;  conference  between,  and  Pope 
Clement  at  Marseilles,  792;  concludes  a 
truce  with  the  emperor,  813 ;  his  embassy 
to  Scotland,  and  fresh  rupture  with  Eng- 
lish king,  836,  837 ;  makes  a  treaty  with 
Henry,  844 ;  dies  at  Rambouillet,  ii.  7. 

Francis  II.,  son  of  Henry  II.,  succeeds  his 
father  as  King  of  France,  ii.  82 ;  dies,  91. 

Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  previously 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  The- 
resa, iii.  268,  270. 

Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Gennany,  succeed.? 
Leopold ;  war  declared  by  I'rance  against, 
iv.  2-5;  remains  neuter  at  last  partition  of 
Poland,  50 ;  takes  command  of  aUied  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  63 ;  loan  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to,  75,  76 ;  treaty  concluded  with,  78 ; 
aUiance  between,  and  Russia ;  campaign 
of  the  aUied  forces  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, 110,  111 ;  concludes  treaty  of  Lune- 
viUe,  119 ;  his  dominions  invaded  by  Bona- 
parte ;  is  obUged  to  conclude  treaty  of 
Presburg;  renounces  his  elective  title  of 
Emperor  of  Gennany,  for  that  of  heredi- 
tary emperor  of  Au.stria,  217-219 ;  his 
daughter  Maria  Louisa  married  to  Napo- 
leon, 277. 

Francis  John,  Emperor  of  Austria,  iv.  623. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  member  of  council  ap- 
pointed to  a"t  with  Warren  Hastings,  iii. 
721,  728-731 ;  his  duel  with  Hastings,  734 ; 
his  accusation  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
741,  742 ;  attack  on,  in  parliament,  746 ;  his 
animadversions  on  war  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
814. 

Franciscans  or  Gray  Friars,  the,  i.  496 ;  tip- 
holders  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  ii.  202,  203. 

Frankfort  on  the  Main,  view  of,  iv.  30. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  battle  of,  iii.  355. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  history  of;  is  sent  as 
agent  by  the  American  colonies  to  London, 
to  oppose  Grenville's  bill  for  taxing  them, 
iii.  443-445;  obtains  possession  of  letters 
from  Governor  Hutchinson  to  British  go- 
vernment, and  forwards  them  to  America, 
504,  505,  507,  and  7iotc;  Wedderbum's  in- 
vective against,  in  privy  coimcil;  designs 
and  character  of,  507,  508;  agitation  carried 
on  by,  in  England,  518;  his  interviews 
with  Lord  Chatham,  520,  521 ;  returns  to 
PhUadelphia,  534;  chosen  postmaster-gene- 
ral by  congress,  538 ;  the  independence  of 
America  originated  by,  545,  546;  Lonl 
Plowe's  negotiations  with,  553,  and  note; 
signs  preliminaries  of  peace  ^vith  England 
at  Pai"is,  654,  and  note ;  carries  through 
treaty  with  France,  588;  enthusiasm  for 
in  Paris,  592 ;  portrait  of,  508. 

Franklin,  Su-  John,  his  expeditions  to  the 
Polar  regions,  iv.  819. 

Fraser,  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  Jacobite  plot 
devised  by;  his  treacherous  double  deal- 
ing, iii.  90-92  ;  adheres  to  the  Hanoverian 
cause  in  1715, 179 ;  his  temporizing  poUcy  on 
first  landing  of  the  young  pretender  in  1745, 
276, 277;  artful  conduct  of,  289,  290,  andmo^f ; 
his  message  to  Prince  Charles,  291 ;  escapes 
after  battle  of  Culloden,  311 ;  is  caught, 
317;  trial  and  execution  of,  318,  319;  por- 
trait of,  319. 

Fraser,  Colonel  Simon,  son  of  Lord  Lovat, 
iii.  448,  note. 

Fraser,  General,  defeats  the  Americans  near 
Castletown,  iii.  571 ;  is  killed,  576. 

Fraser,  General,  mortally  wounded  at  Deeg, 
iv.  222. 

Fraser,  Major-general  Mackenzie,  his  expe- 
dition to  Egypt,  iv.  241,  242. 

Frea,  wife  of  Odin,  i.  148. 

Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony,  protection  af- 
forded by,  to  Luther,  ii.  206. 

Frederick,  the  Count  Palatine,  manirs 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  ii.  326, 
327 ;  accepts  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  is 
crowned  at  Prague,  354 ;  sympathy  of  the 
English  with;  lukewarnmess  of  his  father- 
in-law  James,  ib.,  355;  is  driven  from 
Prague,  and  obliged,  witli  his  family,  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland ;  ineffectual  assist- 
ance furnished  him  by  James,  358;  con- 
tinued misfortimes  of,  360,  361 ;  abortive 
agreement  between  Charles  I.  and  Spanish 
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Frederick,  Count  Palatine,— 
king  for  his  restoration,  n.  413,  414 :  his 
death, 436 ;  fortunes  of  his  family,  43&-43S. 
Frederick  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  iii.  64;  his 
alliance  with  George  I.  against  Charles 
XII  and  Peter  the  Great,  186. 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George 
II  arrives  in  England,  iii.  222;  marries 
Au<Tista  of  Saxe-Gotha.  231 ;  quarrel  be- 
tween, and  his  father,  231-234;  takes  pai  t 
■with  war  party  against  Walpole,  238,  240; 
rejects  offer  by  Walpole,  252 ;  Ls  reconciled 
to  the  court,  254,  255 ;  his  opposition  to  the 
Pelham  administration,  322,  326;  his  sud- 
den death,  326,  327. 
Frederick  the  (ireat,  Kmg  of  Prussia,  suc- 
ceeds his  father  Frederick  WiUiam,  m.  241, 
242;  overruns  Silesia,  242;  defeats  Maria 
Theresa  at  Molwitz;  proposed  treaty  bj- 
tween,  and  France ;  vain  attempts  of  Eng- 
land to  negotiate  between,  and  Queen  of 
Hungary ;  concludes  treaty  with  France, 
247,  248;  treaty  concluded  Ijetween.  and 
Maria  Theresa,  256;  l)^^aks  faith  with  Maria 
Theresa,  and  invades  Bohemia ;  is  obliged 
to  retreat  tefore  Prince  of  Lorraine,  2<J5, 
2G6;  gains  victories  of  Hohen-Friedberg, 
and  Soor,  270 ;  secret  convention  between, 
and  George  II.,  i'>.,  271;  proposal  of  the 
young  pretender  to  marry  one  of  his  sisters 
or  nieces,  324:  animosity  between,  and  his 
uncle  George  II.,  329,  330;  concludes  treaty 
with  England,  335;  confederacy  against, 
333,  339;  subsidy  furnished,  by  England; 
victories  of,  in  Saxony,  341,  342 ;  progress 
of  his  arms  against  the  allied  forces  of 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  347, 
349,  350,  354-357,  426-428;  concludes  iKsace 
witli  Russia;  English  subsidies  withdrawn 
from,  432 ;  progress  of  his  arms,  433 ;  the 
Seven  Years'  War  terminated  by  treaty  of 
Hubertsburg,  435,  and  nute;  his  schemes 
a-'ainst  I'oland,  492 ;  share  taken  by,  in  its 
dTsinem1)erment,  4% -501;  joins  armed 
ncutnility  against  England.  620 ;  mediates 
l)etween  the  Orange  ami  French  factions 
in  Holland,  6t;9,  671 ;  his  cleath.  744.  | 

I'rederick  William  II.,  succeeds  his  uncle 
Frederick  the  Great  on  tlirone  of  Pru-ssia ;  [ 
fails  to  iiuHliate  with  the  Dutch  ileinocrats  , 
on  behalf  of  his  sister,  tlie  Princess  of 
Orange,  iii.  744;  sends  anny  to  inva-lo 
Holland ;  the  democratic  party  compelled 
to  submit,  747  749;  his  conduct  in  regard 
to  Poland,  8CS  870 ;  seizes  on  Thorn  and 
Dantzic;  additional  territory  in  Poland 
made  over  to,  iv.  49,  50;  tnisieges  and  takes 
Mayence,  50,  51 ;  leaves  commiin<l  of  his 
army  on  the  Rhine  to  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
52;  is  sul>sidized  by  Great  Britaui  and 
Holland,  63;  takes  Cracow,  73;  is  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  Warsaw.  i'<.,  74; 
concludes  treaty  with  France,  77,  73 ;  dies, 
123. 
Frederick  William  III.  of  Pntssla.  son  of  the 
foregoing,  iv.  123 ;  invivsion  of  his  domin- 
ions by  Bonaparte,  234  237.  245.  246;  con- 
cludes iieace  of  Tilsit.  247;  joins  Bonaparte 
at  Dresden.  296;  Bonaiarte  rejects  his 
projKisals;  allies  huuself  with  Russia,  301; 
enters  Paris.  311.  . 

I'ree  Church,  formation  and  progress  of,  iv. 

587.     (See  Church.) 
"Free  Companions,"  the,  their  ravages  in 

France,  i.  475.  476.  . 

Free  Tnnle.  resolution  ofjiarliament  m  favour 

of,  iv.  660.  661.     (See  nV(<Ti'( )       

Freehold-court  House,  lattle  of,  in.  601,  602. 
FrCjus.  Bonaparte  laiuls  at ;  view  of,  iv.  113, 

and  )i<ite.  . 

French,  the.  their  partial  rule  in  England  in 
the  tirst  years  of  Henry  III. 's  reign,  i.  333- 
336;  incursion  into  England  by.  and  tlu 
Scots.  4S8 ;  alxirtive  attempt  by  the,  to  in- 
vade Ensland.  48,1;  language,  the.  generally 
spoken  by  the  Engli.^^h  ari.^t  >cnicy  up  to  tho 
end  of  tlie  Mth  oiiitun-.  503.  not,-  gallant 
defence  of  Leith  by  the.  against  the  Lords 
of  tlie  I  'ongrt'gation  and  the  English  forces, 
ii.  85  89.  (See  Friince.) 
Frore.  .lohn  Hookham,  British  mimster  at 

Madrid,  iv.  257-259. 
Friars,  mendicant,  i.  671.  672. 
Friedland.  battle  of.  iv.  246. 
Friend.  Sir  John,  Jacobite  conspirator,  in. 

40.  41.  and  iiotrf. 
Frieslanders  employed  by  Alfred  in  manning 

his  Hoet.  i.  S'!.  89. 
Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  eelcbr.ited  naval  com- 
mander in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  182.  185. 
186 ;  his  exploratory  voyages,  242,  243 ;  por- 
trait of,  182. 
Frontinus.  Julius,  subdues  the  Silures,  1.31.33. 
Fro:>t.  .lolin.  hea'ls  Chartist  riot  at  Newport, 

iv.  ,Tt')2.  .V,3. 
Fuont'-s  do  dnoro.  battle  of.  iv.  230. 
K.ilk.  I-,arl  of  Anjou.  1.  226,  227,  229. 
Fnllarton.  Colonel,  iii.  733. 
I'uUer,  Dr.  Thomas,  ii.  751,  752. 
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Fullerton,  Mr.,  iii.  703;  escapes  massacre  by 
Meer  Cossim,  "11. 

Fulton,  Robert,  first  employer  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  America,  iv.  443.  444. 

Fmieral  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i. 
173,  174 ;  of  the  Scots  in  ancient  times,  ii. 
279 

Furniture,  Saxon,  i.  164,  165,  and  nofes,  166; 
En'disli,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
373,  377;  in  13th  and  14th  centuries,  504; 
mider  the  Tudors,  ii.  251,  and  notes;  of  the 
houses  of  London  merchants  in  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  261;  improvements  in,  in  first 
half  of  17th  century,  622. 

Futtehghur,  outbreak  at,  iv.  753. 

Futtehpoor,  Havelock's  victory  at,  iv.  757. 

Futty  Jung,  son  of  Shah  Sujah.  iy.  579;  pro- 
claimed king  by  Akbar  Khan,  ib. 

Fyzoola  Khan,  Eohiila  chio'f,  iiL  728. 


G. 


Gael,  Raoul  or  Ralph  de.  Earl  of  Norfolk, 

i.  196-193.  ,   „,„  1 

Gaeta,  siege  of,  iv.  229;  view  of,  230;  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  232.  | 
Gage,  General,  iii.  4o6 ;  supersedes  Hutchin- 
son as  governor  of  Massachusetts.  511.  512 ; 
orders  encampment  of  troops  on  Boston 
Common,  and  fortifies  Boston  Neck.  514. 
515;  exposed  comlition  of  his  army  on 
Boston  Common.  519.  520 ;  exjieditions  or- 
dered by,  U>  Salem  and  Conconl,  524.  525 ; 
injudicious   conduct   of.   and   the   other 
British  generals,  526-529;  is  recalled,  537. 
Gainsltorough.  British  painter,  iv.  165. 
Galgacus,  commander  of  the  Caledonians, 

i.  35.  .  I 

Gallas,  Count,  imperial  viceroy,  ui.  198. 
Galleries.  Picture,  iv.  832 -834.- 
C;alUi>oli.  encampment  of  the  iilliea  armies 

at,  iv.  692.  ,,      „ 

Gallowav.  subilueil  by  Agricola.  i.  34 ;  alleged 
vaAsah'ige  of.  to  F>lwanl  the  Elder.  98;  ori- 
ginally colonized  from  Irelanil  339.  340; 
an  independent  principality  in  former 
times,  346;  reduced  to  subjection  by  Bruce, 
440.  ,  _      .  , 

Galvez.  Don  Bernardo,  governor  of  Louial- 

amv.  iii.  609.  610.  ,  .     ^     .      ...    ^o    ! 

G;Uway.  Earl  of,  general  in  Spam.  iii.  102. 
103.  105.  108,  109,  114,  115,  122;  is  ceiisurea 
by  iiarliament,  136.  I 

Gambler.  A.lmiral.  iv.  243.  244.  ...  ! 

Game,  new  act  for  jireiy-rvation  of.  ui.  333;   i 
luisucce.ssful  attempts  to  imxlify  severities 
of  the  laws  reganling,  iv.  383.  j 

Games.    See  .S/h.iM.  ,,^     ,     tt 

Gaming,  prevalence  of,  m  reign  of  Cliarle.<«  II.. 
ii.  773;  in  18th  century,  iii.  390.  396;  check 
given  t<.>.  in  reign  of  (.k-orge  III.,  iv.  151. 
Gantheaume.  Admiral,  iv.  220.  221. 
Ganliner.  Stephen.  Bishop  of  >>  inchester  a 
zealous  Papist,  i.  815.  816;   Henry  V  III. 
first  intnxluced  to  fatherine  Howard  nt 
hoiLse  of.  813 :  co-<ii)enites  with  Crannier  m 
her  prost-oition.  821.  822 ;  sent  to  the  Fleet 
Prison,  ii.  13;  procee<Ungs  again.st.  liefore 
the  council,  15,  16 ;  deprivetl  of  his  see.  36 ; 
is  restore*!  on  the  accession  of  Ciueen  Mary. 
46 ;  is  ma<le  chancellor.  43 ;  crowns  l^leen 
Mary.  49;  announces  tiueen  Marj's  pro- 
posed marriage.  51,  52 ;  jiresides  at  trial  of 
John  Rogers,  59,  60;    n-signs  the  presi- 
dency of   the    ecclesia-stical    commission 
court  to  Bonner,  60;  die.s.  63:  his  di.spute 
\iith  Craumer  reganling  the  authority  of 
the  aiiostolical  canons,  211 ;  portrait  of,  52. 
Ganliner,  Colonel,  iii.  279 ;  killed  at  Preston- 
pans,  2*4. 
Garland,  trial  of.  ii.  656. 
tiamet.  Father,  a  Jesuit,  executed  as  a  par- 
ticipator in  Guniviwder  Plot.  ii.  309-311. 
Garter,  onler  of  the,  iustitutci.1  by  Edwartl 
III.,  i.  470,  471.  .     ,„ 

Gas,  employment  of.  f or  ilhmimation.  iv.  451. 
Gascoigiie.  Sir  WiUiam.  vindicates  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  in  sending  Prince  Henrj- 
to  pri.s<m,  i.  552.  t.vi- 

Gasconv.  fraudiUent  retention  of,  by  Philip 

le  Bei.  i.  421.     (See  Gui.nue.) 
Gatehouse,  tlie,  Westminster,  u.  352,  and 

Gates,  Sir  John,  beheaded  for  high  treason, 
ii  47. 

Gates,  General,  iii.  556;  tikes  commnnd  of 
the  American  army  in  the  north.  574 ;  en- 
gages Burgoyne's  forces  at  Stillwater.  ij>.. 
575;  unsuccessfid  attempt  todislolge.  575. 
576 ;  his  humanity  to  the  British  sick  and 
woundeil ;  cuts  off  the  retreat  of  BurgojTie 
and  obliges  him  to  surremler;  terms  of 
capitulation  dicfat<>d  by.  576-579;  joins 
p.irly agaiiiit  Washington.  59; ;  takes  com- 
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Gates.  General. — 
mand  of  army  in  North  Carolina;  is  routed 
by  Lords  ComwaUis  and  Rawdon.  iiL  622. 

Gauls,  their  resemblance  to  and  connection 
with  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  15,  17,  18,  25, 
28;  Caesar's  account  of  Druidism  among, 
46-48,  54;  their  intercourse  with  Britain, 
59-62. 

Gaultier,  Abbe,  an  emissary  of  Harley,  iii. 
137.  note,  13S,  139,  144,  note.  145,  155,  159. 

Gaunt,  John  of,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  i.  47o ; 
claims  the  throne  of  Castile,  in  right  of  his 
wife;  commaaids  army  ui  France  after  the 
departure  of  the  Black  Prince ;  assumes 
the  chief  authority  in  Eugbuid  in  last  days 
of  Edwanl  IIL  ;  supports  cause  of  Wyck- 
liffe.  477-480 ;  suspected  of  aiming  at 
the  throne  during  the  minority  of  RichaDl 
II.,  481,  482;  commands  the  Enghsh  fleet 
against  the  French,  482,  483 ;  his  mipopu- 
larity  with  the  common  people,  485.  and 
note,  488 ;  his  expe<lition  to  gain  the  crown 
of  Castile;  marries  his  daughter  to  the 
King  of  Castile,  ib.,  4S9;  retimis  to  Eng- 
land. 490;  dies,  493;  support  afforded 'W  yck- 
liffe  by.  502. 

Gaunt.  Elizabeth,  iniquitous  execution  of, 
ii.  733. 

Gaveston.  Piers,  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  i. 
437,  438;  left  by  E>iwanl  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, 438 ;  his  arrog;uice  and  insolence  ;  is 
appointeil  governor  of  Ireland ;  his  re- 
iHiuteil  IxmLshments  from  the  realm;  is 
seizeil  by  the  barons  and  put  to  death, 

Gay,  John,  poet  and  dramatist,  iii.  416. 
( Jell.  Admiral,  iv.  55. 

♦  iemiuK  Anguinse.  the,  or  Glain,  i.  12,  note. 
General  sentence  or  curse,  the,  au  ecclesias- 
tical festival,  ii.  211.  --Pi. 
fJenlis.  Miidame  de.  iv.  10<1. 
Genoa,  natives  of.  fametl  as  archers,  i.  4r6; 
ilemonstration  by  British  fleet  against,  iv. 
I      55:  seized  by  the  French  republicans,  98; 
'      uniteil  to  Sardinia,  314.  340. 
Crt-offrey  Plantiigenet.   son  of  the  Vat\    of 
Anjou,  i  229.  and  imte ;  marries  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  229;  his  .Us.si-u.sioi.s 
with  his  wife  and  father-in-law,  230,  231 ; 
invades    Nonniuidy ;    concludes    a    truce 
with  King    Stephen,   235;   roluces   Nor- 
mandy to  su).jeclion.  244.  245;  dies.  247. 
Geoffrey,  brother  of  Henrj-  II. ;  his  invasion 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  reiK-Ued.  i.  252;  citi- 
i       zens  of  NanU-s  choose  him  as  their  gover- 
nor. 253;  his  death.  I'l. 
Geoffrey,  tliinl  son  of  Henry  II.,  i.  2o3,  261, 
262;  relH-l8.  along  with  his  brothers,  against 
1      his  father.  277  279  ;  makes  his  submi.ssion, 
i       281;  joins  his  brother  Heiir^'  against  their 
brother  Richar.1,   232;  his  unnatural  de- 
1       tlaration  reganling  his  father,  i''.;   again 
revolts.  283;  his  conference  with  his  father 
1      at  Limoges;  8usi>icious  circumstinces  at- 
tending it  i''.:  submits  to  his  father.  28-1; 
again  rebels.  285;  is  killed  at  a  tournament, 

Geoffrey,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  i.  288, 

289.  313.  314. 
Geoff rvy,  citizen  of  Lonilon,  i.  319. 
(.Iwffrey.  of  Langley.  i.  413. 
Geography,  recent  progress  of;   discoveries 
,      anil  exi)loraliuns  of  new  territories,  iv. 

Geology,  recent  progress  of.  iv.  817.  818. 

George,  the.  Ixulge  of  the  opler  of  Knights 
of  the  (Jarter.  ii.  577.  and  iiof<-. 

George  I  .  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards 
King  of  Great  Britain;  refuses  the  hand  of 
princess.  afterwanLs  (.^iieen  Anne,  ii.  717, 
718;  is  ma-le  commanderin-chief  of  the 
imi>eriahsts  in  war  of  succession,  iii.  115; 
aversion  of  (.^ueen  Anne  to.  123.  1.53;  pro- 
ject  for  bringing  over  his  s<in.  the  electoral 
prince.  afterwanlsGiMirge  II..  to  Knglaml 
during  theiiueen's  lifetime.  157  16<i;  pro- 
claime<l  king  on  death  of  Anno.  164 ;  the 
a.lniinistration  temi>or.inly  lussumed  bya 
council  of  regency ;  tJeorge  is  proclaime.1 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  settlement  of  the 
goveniment  165.  166;  Gec.rge  arrives  iii 
Fliigland;  his  ministry;  is  cro«iiedat  W  est- 
minster.  16i;.  167:  manifesto  issued  by  the 
pretender;  meeting  of  n.w  parliament; 
the  king's  siK^ch;  prost^cution  of  the  late 
ministry:  flight  of  Bolingbroke  ;  Oxfonl 
imjieached  and  committal  to  the  Tower, 
167-169;  commotions  of  the  Jacobite  and 
high-church  party;  ]Hrs<inal  ai'i>eanuice 
and  unixipularity  of  tJo.-rgo;  pli>ts  of  Uie 
fugitive  JaciibiU*;  projocte.1  inva.-;ion  o£ 
England ;  the  F^irl  of  Mar  raises  the  Stuart 
standard  in  the  Highlands  ;  failure  of  at- 
tempt to  suniri.se  Ixliiiburgh  (':vstlo.  169p 
172;  conspiracy  in  west  of  England.  17- 
and  note :  insuiToction  of  r^rstoratid  lK>r- 
wentwater  in  north  of  England,  and  of 
L<inl  Kenmure  in  s.mth-west  of  Scotand ; 
iuconiix;tent   conduct   of   Earl   of    Mar; 
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Uni^but  is  conipelled  by  Argye  to  retreat 
to  Perth ;  iunctiou  of  Mackintosh  with 
Kenmure  Forster,  and  Derwentwater,  at 
Kefs?    dissensions   in    insurgent   army 
ttilir  march  through  north  of  England; 
oocupaZn  and  surrencl^r  of  Pref  on  by  the 
rebels;  battle  of  Sheriffmiur    u.  17i  U/ , 
arrival  of  the  pretmder  m  Scotland    he 
fails  to  enlist  the  affections  of  the  Scots 
winter  campaign  of  Argyle ;  escape  of  the 
wetenderT  BSingbroke    dismissed  from 
ELseJ^fce;  execution  of  his  adhfent|m 
Britain,  178-183;  the  septennia,!  bill  passed, 
Spending  the  duration  of  Parliament  183, 
184-  George  proceeds  to  the  Continent, 
alamiing  state  of  affairs  there;  anxiety.of 
Kof^Orleans  to.  conclude  a  treaty  with 
England-   negotiations  between  Secretary 
Stanhope  and  Abbe  Dubois;  re-appearance 
of  Charies  XXI.  as  a  combatant;  George 
as  Elector   of   Hanover,    joins   coalit  on 
against  Sweden,  and  sends  a  fleet  to  the 
Baltic;  aggressions  of  Peter  the  Great  on 
Denmark;  indignation  of  Enghsh  king; 
the  triple  alliance  concluded  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Holland  184-187    pro- 
ct"dng3  in  English  cabmet;  meeting  of 
mrhament;  Ja?obite  scheme  for.dethron- 
in^  George    changes  in  the  ministry;  ac- 
Q^ttal  and  Uberation  of  Oxford;  dissen- 
sions with  Spain ;  quarrel  between  George 
I  a°id  Prince  of  Wales ;  cUscussions  in  par- 
Lmenr"8T-191;    preparations   for  ^var 
with  Spain;  expedition  of  Byiig  to  ui^ 
Mediterranean ;    quadruple  aUiance  con- 
ceded between  England,  France,  Holland, 
and  Austria;  Stanhope's  ineffectual  mis- 
tfon  to  Madrid;  Byjg  ^?-^}^ .^'^'^^.^^^^l 
tn  relieve  Messina ;  Spanish  fleet  deteatea 
*offi'crprPas'saro;;theW 

of  Orleans!  194,  195;  party  strife  m  parlia- 
ment     the    occasional    conformity   and 
schism  acts  repealed;  bill  for   imitmg  the 
neera^e     the  pretender's  bride   arrested 
at  Innspriick;   he  escapes  himself  from 
Italy  tf  Spain;  renewed  schemes  on  his 
behalf  ■  fate  of  expedition  to  Scotland,  195- 
197    process  of  war  with  Spain ;  co-opera- 
tioii  of  the  French  andEnglish;  expedition 
of  Lord  Cobham  to  Coruua  and  Vigo ;  able 
coiiductof  Admiral  Byng;  dispute  regaid- 
?ng  Spanish  ships  in  harbour  of  Messma; 
termination  of  siege  of  Messma  197-200 
disgrace  of  Cardinal  Alberom  at  Spanish 
court-  overtures  of  peace  by  Fiulip,  the 
waV  still  continued  by  Byng  and  the  im- 
nerialists ;  termination  of  hostilities ;  Sar- 
dfn  a  witli  the  title  of  king  conferred  on 
oSke  of  Savoy,  200-202;  interference  of 
En-land  and  France  to  protect  Sweden 
toSssia  and  Denmark,  203 ;  rejection 
of  bill  for  limiting  the  peerage,  203-205 . 
?he  South  Sea  scheme,  205-209;  examma- 
tfon  of  the  affairs  of  the  coi"P»y  ^^^^^ 
iiarUamentary  committee,  209.  210,    wai 
f,o[e  n"de  premier ;  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain ;  death  of  Mau- 
boiough,  210-211;   bu-th   of   the   young 
nretender;    extensive  Jacobite  plot;   bill 
a-tinst  Cathohcs  and  nonjurors;  bamsh- 
ment  of   Bishop   Atterbury;    pardon   of 
Boltogbroke;  death  of  Duke  of  Orleans 
911-214-     Georges    speech   at    opening 
of  parliament;  Sentence  on  Ear  o    Mac- 
clesfield-   Bolingbroke    restored    to    hio 
estates   214,  215 -f  temporary  abchcation  of 
PlUUn  of  Spain    ruptiure  between  France 
Md  Spain  ;the'latter  concludes  a  treaty 
w"th  the  emperor;  treaty  of  Hanover  te- 
Uveen  Great  Britain,  Eran^je,  and  Pru^Bm. 
Revel  blockaded  by  ^'^  Charles  Wager 
disastrous  expecUtion  of  Hosier  to  the  West 
InS,threatened  continental  waraverted, 
deaih  of  the  king,  215-218 ;  Portrait  of  lb6^ 
Georae  II  ,  son  of  George  I.,  proposal  of  the 
Whigs  to  bringover,  when  electoral  prmce 
in  rignof  Qu°eeu  .Anne  to  take  his  seat  n 
House  of  Peers,  m.  l^M^O;   his  quarrel 
with  his  father,  191 ;  is  reconciled  to  him, 
207,  and  note ;  takes  part  m  a  bubble  corn- 
nan  V.  208;  succeeds  his  father  as  kmg ,  hib 
character   218,  219,  and  note;   his  <iueen 
Caroline  Wilhelmina ;  re-appomtment  ot 
Uie  Walpole  ministry,  219-221;   fresh  in- 
trigues of  the  Jacobites  221,  222  ;  meeting 
of  parliament ;  supply  obtained  by  the  kuig 
?or  payment  of  German  troops ;  congress 
of  Soissons;  arrival  of  Prmce  of  Wales  m 
England;    re-assembhng  of   parliament 
cSaints  against  Spain ;  treaty  of  Seville 
ST  223-  the  pension  biU;  ascendency  of 
Walpole ;  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  re- 
Sl  complaints  against3pain;enc^^^^^^ 
ment  on  the  sinkmg  fund ;  Walpole  s  ex 
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cise  scheme ;  popular  fmnont,  in.  ..23-2-5 
man-iage  of  the  pniuL-ss-ro.val  to  Prince  ot 
Orange-  rival  claiiuants  tor  throne  of  Po- 
land ;'aUiance  of  Franc,  and  Si^m  agains 
the  Emperor  Ch-arles;  meeting  of  Butish 
parh^ment ;  maintenance  of  the  septennial 
net  secm-ed  by  Walpole;  his  crushing  ani- 
madveSions  on  Bolingbroke ;  dissolution 
of   parUament,    225-227;    Sardmia   joins 
France  and  Spain  against  the  emperor 
conquest  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Don  Carlos ; 
successes  of  the  French  on  the  Rhme ;  d'*^; 
cussions  in  parliament  as  to  entering  into 
war    the  emperor  obliged  to  come  to  an 
Tgreement  with  France  an,l  Spam ,  terms 
I      of  the  treaty ;  threatened  rnptjuv  beiween 
Spain  and  Portugal  averted  ^-'   -:;  •  the 
"ein"  act;  bill  for  relief  of  Qiiakei^  re- 
iected  -  riots  in  London ;  tlie  Porteous  mob 
'      in  Edinburgh;  financial  discussions  m  par- 
liament, 229,  230;   marriage  of  Prmce  of 
wSes;  illness  of  the  king  ;viole'it  quarrel 
between    and  Pruice  of  Wales,  2Jl-2d4 , 
death  of  Qneen  Carolme;  grief  of  George, 
2S4  235  -  discussions  m  parUament ;  com- 
plaints against  Spain ;  ^ain  endeavours  o 
Walpo'e  to  prevent  war,  235-240,  embar 
r^se^d  position  of  Walpole;  preparations 
fOT  wa?;  tUfficulty  of  procuring  sailors; 
expeditions  against  the  Spanish  colonies, 
240  241-  dissensions  in  the  cabmet;  acces- 
sion of  Frederick  the  Great  to  throne  of 
Prassia-   death  of  the  Emperor  Charles, 
and   accession   of    his   daughter,    Maria 
Theresa  to  his  hereditary  states  ;  disputes 
rea-ardiiig  her  right;   SUesia  overrun  by 
King  of  Pmssiaf  Princess  EUzabeth  as- 
cends Russian  throne,  241,  242 ;  motions  of 
Sandys  and  Carteret  impeaching  Walpole 
rejected   243,  246;  subsidy  granted  Maria 
Theresa;    her  indomitable  resolution  in 
maSning  struggle.with  King  of  Prussia 
and  Elector  of  Bavana  ;  conduct  of  Frede- 
rick; temporizing  policy  of.  English  kin^; 
enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians  for  Mana 
Theresa  -  progress  of  the  war,  24b  249 ,  ciis 
ast?ous  attack  of  Admkal  Vernon  on  Car- 
thagena,  249-251;  unpopularity  of  Walpole, 
attacks  in  him  in  parliament ;  his  resigiia- 
tion  and  retirement;    formation  of  the 
Wilmington  ministry;  coahtion of  opposite 
poitical  parties  against  the  imnistenal  ar- 
rangements; ineffective  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  secret  committee  mto  Wal- 
nole'tadmuiistration;  peace  betweenMana 
Theretalmd  Prussia,  251-256;  threatened 
bombardlient  of  Na,ples  by  Commodore 
Martin,  257;   proceedmgs  m  parliament, 
new  act  regulating  the  sale  of  gm,  25b,  259 , 
the  king  and  Duke  of  Cumberland  proceed 
to  the  Continent;  progress  of  the  warthere. 
victory  of  George  and  Ins  sou  oyer  the 
French  at  Dettingen ;  ineffectual  attempts 
to  negotiate  peace;   treaty  concluded  by 
En-land  with  Austria  and  Sardinia,  259- 
261 ;  accession  of  the  Pelham  mmistry:  at- 
tacks on  Carteret  in  parhament;  speech  of 
Sk  Robert  Walpole   261-263 ;  nunours  of 
inva^on  by  the  pretender's  eldest  son ;  he 
^S-iven  bLk  by  a  storm,  263-265 ;  exploi  s 
of  Commodore  Anson;  progress  of  Mana 
Theresa's  cause;   cUsmissal  of  Granville; 
formatLn  of  the  .••broad-bottomed"  miii- 
istry ;  new  subsidies  voted,  265-268,  death 
of  Eectorof  Bavaria;  treaty  between  his 
son  and  Maria  Theresa ;  death  of  Walpole, 
campaign  in  Flanders ;  battle  of.  Fontenoy ; 
suc~  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  ;conven. 
tion  with  him  signed  by  George  II  ,  pro 
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tion  witn  mm  sisucii  .^j  ""  o?a  5f;'.  \up 
gress  of  the  French  arms    268-271 ,  the 
Jacobite  rebelUon  of  1745-46,  2,1-320  (see 
Charles  Edward  Stvart);  progress  of  the 
war  with  France  and  Spai.n;  negotiations 
for  peace ;  meetmgof  Parliament  320-322 
intri-ues  in  the  cabinet;  peace  of  Aix-la- 
cSlle;    the    pretender   expelled  from 
France,  322-324;proceedingsmparlianient; 
colonization  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Mos- 
miito  coast-  aggressive  movements  of  the 
^"rench^m  3l^and  notes;  <ii^sen^or^s  m 
House  of  Commons;  death  of  Prince  ot 
Wales-  arrangements  regarding  the  eciu 
cation  of  his  son,  and  the  estabhshment  of 
a  re°ency7deatl  sof  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
?he  Oi"een  of  Denmark,  and  Bolmgbroke 
32l328T?enewed  intrigues  .in  the  cabinet 
and  parliament ;  disputes  with  Pmssia  and 
Austria,  328-330;  domestic  quarrels  of  the 
™family;  Lord  Waldegrave  appomted 
irovemor  of  Prince  of  Wales,  331,  332,  op- 
^osmon  to  bill  for  relief  of  the  .Jews ;  new 
game  and  marriage  acts  passed ;  other  pro- 
ceedings in  pariiament ;  death  of  Mr  Pel- 
?nm-  accession  of  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
the  premfersWp,  332-334;  meeting  of  new 
mvhament-    French    encroachments    in 
imSfrbrisals  by  the  British ;  aUiance 
of  England  with  Prussia,  and  of  1  ranee 


^w[th  Maria  Theresa;  disunion  of  Fox  and 
Pitt  effected  by  Newcastle;  P'tts  attjcu 
on  mmisters;  Fox  made  secretary  of  state 

opposition   of   the    PrmefSV'^°'^of  son 
Wales  to  proposed  match  for   her  son 
scandal  regarding  her  and  Earl  of  Bute,  in. 
334-338  ;  continued  preparations  tor  war , 
misuccessful  expedition  of  Byng  for  the 
relief  of  Minorca;  he  is  arrestejl,  and  sent 
home;  mmisterial  intrigues;  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  made  premier;  commencemeut 
of  the  "Seven  Years'  War,    338-342 ,  trial 
and  execution  of  Byng ;  increased  aversion 
of  George  to  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple ;  dis- 
missal of  the  ministry ;  ditticulty  m  form- 
ing a  new  cabinet ;  reappointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  as  premier,  andot  Pitt 
as  secretary  of  state,  342-346 ;  negotiation 
of  Pitt  with  Spain;  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  Rochefort;  clisastrous  reverse  sustomed 
by  Duke  of  Cvunberland  on  the  Continent , 
the  "Convention  of  Closter-Seven ; '   vic- 
tories of  Frclerick  the  Great;  successesof 
Chve  in  India;  disgi-ace  of  Du^e  of  Cum- 
berland, 346-348;  expeditions  against  bt. 
Malo  and  Cherbourg ;  successes  againsUhe 
French  in  America;  campaigns  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great  and  his  British  aUies;  addi- 
tional supplies  voted  by  parliament  threat- 
ened invasion  from  France  preveiited,  348- 
Isi:  movements  of  W.oUe  and  the  British 
troops  in  North  America ;  attack  and  cap- 
ture of  Quebec,  and  death  of  Wolfe  351- 
354 ;  successes  against  the  French  m  luclia 
vi^toiy  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brmiswick 
and  the  British  infantry  at  Minden ;  Kmg 
of  Prussia  defeated  at  Frankfort ;  intrigues 
?n  British  cabinet ;  court-martial  sentence 
on  Lord  George  SackviUe;  Canada  wrested 
from  the  French;   reverses  sustained  by 
Frederick  the  Great;  the  French  defeatecl 
at  Warburg ;  death  of  George  II.,  354-357, 

G?o°rge tiL,'  'soii  of  Frederick,   Prince   of 
^ wiles,  and  grandson  of  «eorge  II.;  ar- 
rangements for  the  education  and  guar- 
dianship of,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
327  328  •  Lord  Waldegrave  and  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  appointed  his  governOT  and 
preceptor,  in  room  of  Lord  Harcourt  and 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  331,  and  notes;  resnlU 
S  to  eariy  training,   332,   and  note,h,B 
grandfather's  project  for.marwng  him  to 
the  Princess  of  Brunsvvick  -  Wolfenbut^^^^^ 
defeated  by  his  mother,  337,  338 ,  ascenas 
throne  on  death  of  his  grandfather,  George 
IT    424  -  ministerial  intrigues ;  power  and 
influence  of  Lord  Bute ;  marriage  of  the 
Mng,  424-426  ;  progress  of  the  Seven  Years 
War;  capture  of  B^lleisle ;  secret  aUianc^ 
tetween  France  and  Spam,  426-428  attack 
on  the  Spanish  colonies  urged  by  Ptt  who 
resigns  oflice  ;  coronation  of  the  kmg  ana 
quern;  expeditions  against  the  Havannai 
and  ManUla;  Spanish  mvasion  of  Portugal; 
assistance  sent  to  the  latter  country,  428- 
432  -  aUiance  between  Pnissia  and  Russia , 
debate  on  the  continuance  of  the  subsidy 
to  Frederick ;  Bute  becomes  premier ;  sud- 
dendeath  of  Peter  III.,  and  elevation  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  to  the  throne  of  Russia; 
negotfations  for  peace  with  France ;  treaty 
of^Fontaineblea-u,  432-134;  attacks  of  the 
opposition  on  the  peace,  and  the  Earl  ot 
Bute;  his  resignation.;  accession  of  Gren- 
viUe  to  the  premierslup,  430-437    fennent 
occasioned  by  prosecution  of  Wilkes  (see 
WUkes)  437442;  GrenviUe's  proposal  for 
tax  ng  the  American  colonies ;  opposition 
of  thi  Americans;  the  stamp  act  passed, 
4io_445  •  Wilkes  outlawed ;  the  king's  m- 
^sposit'ion;  riot  of  the  Spitalfields  weav- 
ers; dismissal  of  the  Grenyil  e  and  aoces- 
sioA  of  the  Rockingham  ministry  445  440, 
foment  produced  in  America  by  the  stamp 
a^t^debate  on  the  subject  in  Bntish  par- 
Sent  ;%peeches  of  Pitt  a.Kl  Greimlle ; 
the  stamp  act  repealed,  446-450 ,  repeal  oi 
the  cider  act;  discussion  on  general. war- 
rants   formation  of  the  Grafton  mmistry, 
450-452;  reception  m  America  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act;  proceeclings  m  par- 
hlmeiit-  mmisterial  and  party  intrigues: 
ToXshend's  bill  for  imposing  new  .duties 
on  American  colonies;  reconstruction  ot 
the  Grafton  ministry;   inexplicable  con- 
duct of  Pitt,  now  Eari  of  Chatham,  452- 
457    fresh  uproar  occasioned  m  connection 
with  Wilkes,  and  his  election  as  member 
for  MilltUesex,  458-463;  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  the  American  colonies;  combma- 
fton  of  the  colonists  to  resist  .Townshend  s 
act-  tumults  at  Boston;  arrival  there  of 
government  troops;  association  amongthe 
American  colonists  to  refrain  from   the 
irnportation  of  British  merchandise;  con- 
tinued resistance  of  the  .Bostonians,  463- 
470     the  WDkcs'   agit;itloa   in  London; 
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appearance  of  the  letters  of  Junius;  min- 
isterial commotions,  iii.  470,  471 ;  absurd 
remark  of  the  king  in  his  opening  speech  to 
parliament,  472 ;  discussions  in  the  house ; 
Lord  North  raised  to  the  premiership,  472- 
470 ;  continued  agitation  in  regard  to  the 
Middlesex  election  and  the  American  col- 
onies, 476^81 ;  tumults  at  Boston  between 
the  townspeople  and  the  military;  with- 
drawal of  the  latter,  481-484;  continued  dis- 
atfection  of  the  Americans ;  dispute  with 
.Spain  in  regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands, 
484-487;   the    right  of   publishing  parUa- 
mentary  debates  established  after   some 
-violent  commotions,  487-491 ;  attacks  on 
ministers ;  the  royal  marriage  biU,  491-493; 
tragical  fate  of  Caroline  Matilda,  Queen  of 
Denmark,  sister  of  the  king,  493-495;  re- 
volution in  Sweden ;  poUcy  of  Catherine  of 
Russia ;  dismemberment  of  Poland ;  ter- 
mination of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  ;  acnuisitions  of  the  former  power ; 
apathy  of  Britain  in  regard  to  partition  of 
Pol.md,  495-502  ;  government  aid  furnished 
to  the  East  Imlia  Company,  503 ;  continued 
resistance  of  the  Americans ;  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  revived  by  the  discovery  of  the 
governor's  letters  to  the  home  authorities  ; 
the  cargoes  of  tea  destroyed  in  Boston  har- 
bour, 503-506 ;  debates  on  America  in  Brit- 
ish parliament ;  Lord  North's  bills  for  re- 
moving the  seat  of  government  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  Salem,  and  making  certain  al- 
terations on  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 506-510  ;  biU  for  the  settlement  of 
affairs  of  Canada;   the  independence  of 
America  first  mooted  by  the  colonists ;  ex- 
citement produced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Boston  port  bill;  zealous  co-operation  of 
the  Virginians  with  the  New  Englanders; 
leEigue   entered   into   for   susiiending  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  Britain,  510  - 
514 :  encampment  on  Boston  Common,  and 
fortification  of  Boston  Neck  by  thegoveni- 
miint  tioii]is  uniler  General  Gage;  assembly 
of    Massailiusi'tts    delegates;    deniocntic 
zeal  of  the  Virginians ;  general  congress  of 
the  colonists  at  Philadelphia,  514-516;  war- 
like preparations  of  the  Americans.  517, 
518;  proceedings  in  parliament,  518-5'24; 
first  blood  spilt  in  the  American  war  at 
Lexington ;   arrival    at   Boston   of  troojis 
from  England  under  (Jenerals  Hnwo,  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Clinton;  niiUt;vry  nusmanage- 
nient  of  the  British ;  liattlc  of  Hmd:*  Nilt, 
erroneously  termed,  of  Jiiniker's  HUl.  524- 
529 ;  successes  of  the  Amorioans  on  Lakes 
George  and  Chaniplain  ;  their  campaign  in 
Canada;    achievements    of    Muntgoinery 
and  Arnold;  unsuccessful  attack  cm  C)uel)eo, 
5'29  534;  Lonl  Dunmore's  ineffectual  strug- 
gle in  Virginia  on  liehalf  of  government: 
confeler.u-y    formed    liy    the    Americans 
utider  the  title  of  the  "United  Colonies  of 
North  America;"  Washington  appointed 
oimmanderin-chief ;  tlie  atteutir)n  of  con- 
gress directed   to  New  York ;  attempt  to 
seize  Governor  Tryon,  534  536;  oiwrations 
of  the  Ainerioaus  imder  W:vshington  ;  agi- 
tation by   Wilkes  in  London  ;   ilebates  in 
parliament,  536-641 ;  the  Americans  driven 
out  of  Canaila ;  further  reverses  sustained 
by  the    British    anny  at    Boston,   which 
Howe  is  obliged  to  evacuate  ;  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  General  Clintnn  to  Carolina ; 
proceedings  of  tlie  revolutionary  congress  ; 
United  States  declaration  of  independence. 
541-548 ;    correspondence  opened    by  the 
Americans  with  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean   powers ;    arrival   of    General   and 
Admiral  Howe  at  New  York  ;  defeat  of  the 
Americans  on  Long  Islaml ;  negligence  of 
Howe  in  allowing  them  to  esc^ipe  to  the 
mainland;  repulse  of  the  American  anny 
at  KipjVs  Bay ;  inefficiency  of  the  troops ; 
complaints  of  W.ashington.  548-552;  cam- 
paign on   the    Htidson.   553  555;    British 
successes  on  the  lakes ;  pnxieeilings  in  con- 
gress ;  Franklin's  mission  to  Paris ;  threat- 
ened incursions  of  the  Indians.  555-557 ; 
debates  on  America  in  parli.ament ;  plots 
to  destroy  the  dockyanls  at  Portsmouth, 
and  other  ports;  confessions  of  .John  the 
Painter,    ,5,57-560;    renewed    debates    on 
America  in  parliament ;  successful  attack 
by  W,^shington  on  the  British  at  Trenton. 
5()0  562 ;  camjiaign  on  the  Delaware,  and 
in  New   .lersey;  counter  -  movements   of 
Howe    ami    W  ashington ;   battle   of   the 
Brandywine;   Philadelphia  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the    British  ;   Washington  en- 
camps at  Valley  Forge.  562  5''>8 ;  Carleton 
.suiK'rseded  by  lUirgoyne  in  connnand  of 
army  in  Caniwla;  camjiaign  of  the  latter 
in  vicinity  of  the  lakes;  his  movementsare 
at  first  successful,   but    ho  is  ultimately 
hemmed  in  by  Cencral  (rates  at  Saratoga. 
and  being  disappointed  iu  bis  expectations 
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of  reUef  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  is  obliged 
to  capitiUate  ^vith  Gates,  who  grants  him 
honourable  terms,  iii.569-579;  Clinton's  suc- 
cessful campaign  on  the  Hudson,  579-582 ; 
proceedings  in  parliament;  Lord  North's 
acts  for  conciliating  America;  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  America ;  measures  for 
relief    of    Ireland;    further   debates    on 
America;  the  recognition  of  its  indepen- 
dence advocated;  last  public  appearance, 
anil  death  of  Lord  Chatham,  582-592;  war 
with  France  ;  naval  operations  of  Admiral 
Keppel  in  the  Channel,  592,  593;  dishon- 
ourable infraction  by  congress  of  the  con- 
vention of  Saratoga,  593-595 ;  sufferings  of 
■Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge ;  party 
formed  against  him  iu  congress ;  abortive 
expetlition  of  La  Fayette  to  Canada ;  ex- 
cesses of  Howe  and  his  army  at  Philadel- 
phia;   desultory  warfare   in  its  vicinity, 
595^BiX);  Lord  North's  proposals  rejected 
by  congress ;  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by 
the   royal   army,  which    retires  to   New 
York,  600-602 ;  arrival  of  the  French  fleet ; 
quarrels  between  the  Americans  and  the 
allies;  successes  of  the  British;  co-opera- 
tion between  the  royalists  and  the  ImUans, 
602,  603 ;  war  maintained  with  the  French 
in  West  Indies;  scheme  of  congress  for 
conquest  of  Canada ;  return  of  the  British 
commissionars,  603,  604 ;  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment ;  trials  of  Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser ;  Spain  joins  France  against 
England;   operations  of   their  combined 
fleets  in  the  Channel,  604-607;    progress 
of  the  war  in  America,  607-610 ;  piratical 
cnii.se  of  Paul  Jones  off  British  shores, 
610,  611 ;  procee<lings  in  parliament ;  excite- 
ment occasioned  in  Scotland  by  the  act 
for  the  relief  of  Roman  CathoUcs;  riots  in 
Edinbvirgh;  the  Gordon  riots  in  London. 611- 
618 ;  Rodney's  victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent ; 
extensive  capture  by  Spain  of  E;(st  and 
West  Indiamen ;    quarrels  with   Holland 
and  other  powers   reganling  the   system 
of  "armeil  neutrality."  618-620;  surrender 
of  Charlest^m  to  Clinton ;    campaign   of 
C'omwallis  in  the  south;  clepresseil  state 
of  the  American  cause ;  arrival  of  French 
reinforcements ;  naval  operations  in  West 
Indies.  6'20  623;  plot  of  Benedict  Aniold 
to    betray    American   army   to    Clinton ; 
Major  Andre  hanged  as  a  spy  by  Wash- 
ington,  623  (.27;    rupture  with   Holland; 
meeting  of  parliament ;  French  attack  on 
Jersey  repul.seil ;  Aibniral  Darby's  exploit 
in  thnnring  supplies  into  Gibraltar,   627. 
and  "<•('■,  -629;    progress   of   the  war  in 
Aineric;» ;    mutiny   in    the    revolutionary 
army;    Arnold's  campaign    iu    Virginia; 
Comwallis's  oivrations  in  CaroUna ;  battle 
of  Guildfonl  ( 'ourt-House ;  Comwallis  a<l- 
viinces  into  Virginia  and  takes  up  his  posi- 
tion at  Yorktown;  he  is  blockade<l  there 
by  the  Americans  and  French,  ami  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  surrender  with  bis  whole 
forces   and   stores;    sulwequent   militarj- 
oi>erations  in  the  south,  6'29  639;  opera- 
tions in  We.st  Indies ;  attack  on  Minorca 
by  France  and  Spain ;  rc-appear.uice  of 
their  combined  flcvt  in  the  Channel ;  .Sir 
Hyde  Parker's  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 
639,   64<) ;    unsucccssfiU  attempt  of  Lonl 
North  to  negotiate  with  Emperor  .Joseph  ; 
re-assembly  of  parliament;   surren<ler  of 
Minorca;  motion  for  ces.sation  of  hostili- 
ties with  America  carried;  resignation  of 
Lord  North,  and  re-accession  of  Rorking-  I 
ham  to  the  premiership.  640  644 ;  discus-  1 
sious  on  parUamentary  and  financial  re-  I 
form ;    uns\icccssful  att-empts  of  Fox  to  ! 
negotiate  peace;   death  of  Rockingham;  i 
Lord  Shelbume  liecomes  premier ;  brilliant  ■ 
victory  of  Kixlney  in  West   Indies,  644-  ; 
647  ;  overtures  of  peace  to  the  .Americans; 
progress  of  the  war  with  France  and  Hol- 
land,   643,   64'.*;   defence  of  Gibraltar  by  , 
General  I^Uiot;  signal  failing  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  attack ;  relief  of  the  garrison  j 
by  Lorvl  Howe,  649-(>53 ;  negotiations  for, 
and  preliminary  articles  of  jieacc ;  opposi-  | 
tion  to  the  latter  in  parliament;  coalition 
Ktween  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox;  resig-  ' 
nation   of  Lord  Shelbume;    the  Duke  of  | 
Portland  becomes  premier,   653  658 ;    dis- 
cu-ssion  on  parliamentary  reform;  peace  { 
\^-ith  France,  Spain,  and  America ;  Fox's  , 
India  bills;    overthrow  of   the   coalition 
ministry  :  accession  of  Pitt  to  the  premier- 
ship. 658^660;  Pitt's  India  bill;  his  resig- 
nation demanded  by  a  majority  of  the 
commons ;  the  king  refuses  to  dismiss  him; 
dissolution  of  parliament.  6f'0-<'i63;  supre- 
macy of  Pitt  and  his  party  in  the  new  parlia- 
ment ;  passing  of  the  India  biU.  and  that 
for  restoring  the  forfeited  .Scottish  estates; 
663.  6M ;  violent  contest  K-tween  ministers 
and  opposition  regarding  the  election  for 
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Westminster,  iii.  664,  665  ;  dissatisfactions 
in  Ireland;  Pitt's  measures  for  removing 
the  restrictions  laid  on  its  trade,  665-667 ; 
his  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform;  his 
financial  measures,  667,  668 ;  affairs  of  the 
Continent;  distracted  condition  of  Hol- 
land; its  ailliance  with  France;  demands 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  on  the  Dutch ;  ad- 
vance of  Austrian  troops  ;  treaty  between 
Austria  and  Holland  imder  mediation  of 
France,  668-671 ;  Pitt's  financial  measures ; 
WUberforce's  bill  for  amending  parliamen- 
tary representation,  671,  672;  attempt  of 
Margaret  Nicholson  on  king,  743,  744; 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  tmsuccessf  ul 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Orangeists  and 
democrats  in  Holland ;  discussions  in  par- 
liament on  commercial  treaty  T«-ith  France; 
the  I*rince  of  Wales'  debts  and  alleged 
marriage,  744-746;  continued  dissensions 
in  Holland;  the  Princess  of  Orange  ar- 
restefl  by  the  democratical  party;  her 
brother  the  King  of  Prussia  interferes  on 
her  behalf ;  Holland  invaded  by  Prussian 
army  under  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  submis- 
sion of  the  democrats,  746-749 ;  di.scontents 
in  Austrian  Netherlanfls;  opposition  to 
measures  of  Emi)eror  Joseph  II.;  tempo- 
rary accommodation  effected,  749-752; 
proceedings  in  British  parliament ;  exer- 
tions of  Clarkson,  Wilberforcc.  and  others, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade;  bill 
carried  for  diminishing  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  pas.sage,  752-7»4;  mental  derange- 
ment of  the  king  ;  debates  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  regent ;  singular  disjilay  of 
party  spirit ;  the  king's  recoverj- ;  renewed 
discussion  on  the  slave-tnule,  754-759; 
progress  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey;  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  joins 
the  czarina;  frightful  mortality  in  his 
army ;  siege  and  captiu^  of  Oczakoff ;  state 
of  political  feeling  in  Europe  towairis 
Catherine ;  her  intrigues  with  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Sweden ;  war  between  Sweden 
andRu.ssia;  ojierations  of  King  Gustavus 
and  his  brother  in  Finland ;  Sweden  in- 
vadeil  by  Denmark ;  Interiiosition  of  Great 
Britain ;  progress  of  war  with  Turkey ; 
revolution  in  Sweden ;  victorj-  of  the  crown 
over  the  nobles ;  renewed  .advance  of  Gus- 
tavus into  Finl.and;  his  retreat.  760  766; 
fresh  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the 
eii'.peror  recalLs  his  former  concessions; 
successes  of  the  insmgents ;  Jo.seph  again 
tries  conciliator}'  mea-siires  ;  the  States  in- 
crease in  their  demands ;  their  alliance 
with  revolutionarj-  party  in  France,  766- 
7'''9 ;  causes  of  the  Fn-nch  revohition ; 
l«nkniptcy  of  the  government  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  people ;  character  and  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.;  his  ministers  Turgot.  Mauie- 
pas,  and  Malesherbes ;  Necker  made  min- 
ister of  finance ;  his  a<bninistration  dis- 
tasteful to  the  court ;  he  resigns,  anil  Ls  suc- 
cee<led  by  Calonne;  convocation  of  "A-s- 
semblyof  Notables,"  769-773;  progress  of 
revolution.ar}-  spirit  in  France ;  miexpected 
apix'arance  of  L<iuis  XVI.  in  parliament 
of  I'aris ;  futile  and  uijuilicious  attempts 
of  the  court  at  repression ;  terrible  hail- 
storm at  Paris ;  Necker  recalled  to  office ; 
assembly  of  the  states  general ;  dispute  as 
to  the  representation  of  the  tii-rs  flat ; 
grand  jirocession  of  the  court  and  states 
general  to  Notre  Dame;  assembly  of  the 
states  at  Versailles ;  the  tiers  eUit  gains  the 
Biipremacy.  and  assmnes  the  functions  of 
tlie  legislative  ho<ly,  under  the  title  of  the 
"National  A.ssembly;"  destruction  of  the 
Bastille;  sudden  dismissal  and  recall  of 
Necker ;  popular  outrages  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces;  royalist  Kinquet  at  Versailles ; 
attack  by  the  mob  on  the  palace;  the 
royal  family  conveyetl  to  I'aris ;  establish- 
ment of  the  Jaoibin  club;  lianishment 
of  Duke  of  Orleans,  774-788;  sentiments 
of  the  British  in  reganl  to  French  re- 
volution ;  views  of  Burke ;  political  asso- 
ciations in  London  and  the  coimtrj-.  788- 
790;  proa-edings  in  parliament;  deliates 
on  the  French  Revohition;  estrangement 
of  Burke  and  Fox ;  motions  for  repeal 
of  the  test  and  corjioration  acts  and  for 
I)arliamentar>'  refonn  negative<l;  aggres- 
sions of  Sjiain  .it  Nootka  .Sound;  exer- 
tions of  Willx-rforce  against  the  slave- 
trade,  790-794;  death  of  Joseph,  and  ac- 
cession of  his  brother  Ix-oj^oM  as  Emperor 
of  Aiistria;  .innistict>  with  the  sultan;  con- 
tinuetl  disturliances  in  Belgium  :  concilia- 
t<iry  measures  of  Leoixild.  794  797;  progress 
of  war  lietween  Russia  and  Sweilen;  vic- 
tories of  the  Swedes ;  Catherine  compelled 
to  conclude  peace :  capture  of  Ismail;  atro- 
cities of  the  Russian  anny.  79T-799;  pro- 
cce<ling8  of  the  French  national  assembly; 
Louis'  speech    to  the  deputies;   general 
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oath  to  the  constitution  taken  throughout 
France ;  discussions  as  to  the  proper  consti- 
tution to  be  established,  iii.  800-804 ;  grand 
federation  festival  in  Champ  de  Mais; 
tumult  and  bloodshed  at  Nancy;  return  of 
Neoker  to  Switzerland ;  oath  imposed  on 
the  clergy,  804-808 :  continued  disturbances 
in  the  Netherlands ;  the  Belgians  become 
disgusted  with  the  democratic  leaders ;  con- 
ciliatory overtures  of  the  emperor ;  return 
of  the  Belgians  to  their  allegiance,  and 
ratification  of  their  ancient  rights  and 
privileges,  808-812;  approaching  termina- 
tion of  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey; 
recommencement  of  hostilities  between 
Tippoo  Saib  and  thf  liritisli ;  progress  of 
the  war,  812,  813;  discussions  in  British 
parliament,  813-821 ;  publications  in  favour 
of  French  revolution  and  poUtical  reform ; 
Sir  James  Mackmtosh,  Thomas  Paine,  and 
Dr.  Priestley;  zeal  of  the  mob  excited 
against  Pi'iestley;  the  Birmingham  riots, 
821-828 ;  resistance  of  the  French  clergy  to 
the  civic  oath;  general  persecution  and  emi- 
gration of  the  priests ;  incendiary  addresses 
by  Marat  in  his  jommal ;  attack  of  the  mob 
on  castle  of  Vincennes ;  their  dispersion  by 
La  Fayette,  829-832 ;  alleged  royalist  plot ; 
irruption  of  the  Gardes  Fran(;aises  into  the 
Taileries, 833,834;  proceedings  of  Mirabeau; 
his  death,  835,  836;  the  king's  journey  to 
St.  Cloud  prevented  by  the  mob ;  increas- 
ing violence  and  power  of  the  ultra  party; 
Louis  applies  for  assistance  to  various 
Em-opean  sovereigns;  flight  of  the  royal 
family  from  Paris;  they  are  arrested  at 
Varennes  and  brought  back ;  humiliations 
attenfling  their  retiu-n;  the  Marquis  de 
Bouille's  letter  to  national  assembly,  836- 
844 ;  discussions  in  French  national  assem- 
bly; increasing  power  of  the  Jacobins; 
meeting  of  the  people  in  Champ  de  Mars 
to  sign  petition  for  aboUtiou  of  royalty; 
commotion  occasioned  by  the  cUscoveiy  of 
two  men  beneath  the  altar  of  the  country; 
proceedings  of  the  mob ;  indecisive  conduct 
of  Mayor  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  ;  the  na- 
tional guards  march  to  the  Champ  de  Mars 
and  fire  on  the  people ;  discomfitui-e  of  the 
Jacobin  journalists ;  temporary  supremacy 
of  the  moderate  party;  elements  of  the  new 
constitution;  its  acceptance  by  the  king; 
defence  by  Robespierre  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs;  dissolution  of  the  assembly;  pre- 
ponderance of  the  ultra-Jacobins  in  the 
new  elections;  retirement  of  La  Fayette 
and  Bailly;  Petion  chosen  mayor  of  Paris, 
844^855;  proceedings  in  parliament;  new 
system  of  police  introduced  into  London ; 
motions  for  reform  in  the  Scottish  burghs, 
and  repeal  of  penal  laws  against  Unitarians, 
negatived;  association  for  parliamentary 
reform ;  dismissal  of  Chancellor  Thurlow; 
proclamation  against  seditious  meetings 
and  writmgs ;  political  societies  in  London; 
their  correspondence  with  the  French  Jaco- 
bins ;  comiter  association  by  the  conserva- 
tives, 855-864;  war  in  India  with  Tippoo 
Saib;  campaign  of  Lord  Comwallis  and 
General  Abercromby;  siege  of  Seringapa- 
tam ;  treaty  between  Tippoo  and  the  Bri- 
tish, 864-868 ;  affairs  of  Poland;  injudicious 
measiu-es  of  the  diet;  new  constitution 
formed ;  temporizing  policy  of  Prussia  and 
Great  Britain;  incursion  of  Russian  troops ; 
overthrow  of  Polish  independence,  868-871; 
assassination  of  King  of  Sweden,  871,  872 ; 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  French  republicans ; 
triumph  of  the  Girondist  party ;  war  de- 
clared against  Austria ;  disposition  of  the 
French  armies ;  French  troops  put  to  flight 
by  the  Austrians ;  outcry  of  the  Parisian 
clubs;  treatment  of  the  kmg  by  the  Gir- 
ondist ministers;  their  dismissal;  the  minds 
of  the  populace  stirred  up :  attack  on  the 
Tuileries  Ijy  the  mob,  who  force  their  way 
into  the  palace ;  com'ageous  demeanour  of 
the  king ;  arrival  of  La  Fayette  at  Paris ; 
his  speedy  departure;  fresh  tumults,  iv. 
1-12;  renewed  attack  on  the  Tuileries  by 
the  mob;  heroic  resistance  of  the  Swiss 
guards,  who  are  finally  overpowered  and 
massacred ;  reinstatement  of  the  Gironde 
ministers;  the  king  and  his  family  con- 
veyed to  the  Temple;  proscription  and 
flight  of  La  Fayette ;  progress  of  war  with 
Prussia;  reverses  of  the  French;  ascend- 
ency of  Danton  and  his  party  in  national 
assembly;  butcheries  of  the  mob,  12-24; 
campaign  of  Dumoiu-iez  against  the  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians ;  victory  of  Jemappe ; 
conquest  of  Belgium  by  the  French ;  inva- 
sion of  Germany;  conquest  of  Savoy;  atro- 
cities of  the  French  at  Oneglia,  25-30;  Louis 
XVI.  brought  to  trial;  his  sentence  and 
execution,  31-35 ;  sensation  caused  by  news 
of  Louis  XVI.'s  execution;  meeting  of 
British  parhameut;  debate  on  aspect  of 
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affairs  in  France ;  question  as  to  the  recog- 
nition by  Britain  of  the  French  republic; 
symptoms  of  approaching  war  between  the 
two  countries;  the  British  ambassatlor 
recalled  from  Paris;  hostilities  between 
Britain  and  France  rendered  imavoid- 
able ;  war  declared  by  the  national  conven- 
tion; preparations  by  England,  iv.  36-46; 
campaign  of  Dumouriez  and  the  French 
army  in  the  Low  Comitries ;  signal  reverses 
sustained  by  them  from  the  imperialists ; 
Dumovu-iez  enters  into  secret  negotiations 
with  Austria;  commissioners  sent  from  the 
national  convention  to  arrest  him ;  he  hands 
them  over  to  the  imperialists,  and  himself 
with  the  Duke  of  Chartresand  others  flees 
to  the  Austrian  camp  ;  he  is  succeeded  in 
command  by  Dampierre,  46^9 ;  fresh  ag- 
gression of  Prussia  on  Poland ;  additional 
Polish  territory  seized  by  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia, 50,  51 ;  campaign  of  the  imperialists 
on  the  Rhine;  operations  of  Duke  of  York; 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Dunkirk ;  progress  of 
the  war  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Ger- 
many, 51,  52;  the  French  convention  de- 
clares war  agamst  Spain ;  royalist  insurrec- 
tions in  the  west  and  south ;  defence  of 
Toidon  by  Lord  Hood  and  the  royalists 
against  the  republicans;  its  evacuation; 
expedition  of  Admiral  Gell  to  Genoa,  52- 
55 ;  progress  of  events  in  Paris ;  triumph 
of  the  idtra-.Tacobins  over  the  Girondists ; 
assassination  of  Marat ;  executions  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Madame  Roland,  and  others;  universal 
reign  of  terror;  declaration  of  atheism  by 
the  legislature ;  alteration  of  the  calendar; 
Christian  inscriptions  removed  from  the 
cemeteries,  55-59  ;  debates  in  British  par- 
liament; trials  for  political  offences;  habeas 
corpvs  act  suspended,  60,  61 ;  Admiral 
Howe's  victoi-y  off  Ushant;  the  French 
expelled  from  Corsica,  wliich  is  annexed 
to  British  cro^vn,  61-G3;  Prussia  subsidized 
by  Great  Britain  and  Holland;  successes 
of  the  French  armies,  63-65 ;  dissensions 
among  the  Parisian  Jacobins;  wholesale 
butcheries  of  Robespierre  and  his  party ; 
f^te  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Bemg,  65- 
68;  conspiracy  against  and  downifall  of 
Robespierre ;  execution  of  him  and  his 
confederates,  68-71 ;  struggle  of  the  pa^ 
triots  in  Poland  mider  Kosciusko ;  their 
final  defeat ;  massacre  at  "Warsaw ;  third 
partition  of  the  kingdom,  72-74 ;  coalition 
of  the  old  AVhig  party  with  the  ministry ; 
prosecution  of  Home  Tooke  and  others ; 
Watt  executed  in  Edinburgh  ;  delxites  in 
parliament ;  subsidy  granted  to  Emperor 
of  Germany ;  imposition  of  new  taxes ; 
marriage  of  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.,  75,  76;  return  of  Duke  of 
York  from  the  Netherlands ;  campaign  of 
the  British  army  there ;  seiziu'e  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  East  In- 
dies ;  treaty  between  Prussia  and  France  ; 
Spain,  Tuscany,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland 
join  the  republic;  engagements  of  Admirals 
Hotham  and  Bridport  with  French  fleet ; 
successes  of  the  imperialists  on  the  Rhine; 
suppression  of  the  royalist  war  in  La  Ven- 
dee; restoi'ation  of  the  Girondists  to  power; 
death  of  the  dauphin,  76-81 ;  changes  in 
the  French  government ;  establishment  of 
the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred;  poUtical  tmnults  in 
Paris;  the  insurrection  put  down  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  and  Murat;  formation 
of  the  Directory,  81-84;  popular  cUscon- 
tents  in  England;  missile  discharged  at 
the  king  on  his  way  to  parliament ;  bills 
for  prevention  of  seditious  meetings ;  dis- 
cussions in  parUament  on  the  war;  Burke's 
Letters  on  a  Regieide  Peace:  mission  of 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris ;  his  insulting 
treatment  by  the  directors;  mismanage- 
ment of  Sir  Gilbert  EUiot  in  Corsica;  eva- 
cuation of  that  island  by  the  British;  at- 
tempted descent  of  the  French  on  Ireland  ; 
campaign  of  the  French  army  in  Germany 
under  Moreau  and  Jourdan;  they  are  foiled 
by  the  Archduke  Charles ;  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  in  Italy ; 
his  successes  and  conquests;  repiUses  Gene- 
ral Wurmser;  sustains  several  severe 
checks  from  Marshal  Alvmzi  but  ulti- 
mately compels  him  to  retreat,  84-91 ;  new 
session  of  parliament ;  alarming  monetary 
crisis ;  restriction  on  the  issue  of  specie ; 
mutiny  in  the  Channel  fleet;  grievances  of 
the  sailors ;  order  restored  by  Lord  Brid- 
port; fresh  mutinies  at  Portsmouth  and 
Sheerness;  mutiny  at  the  Nore  led  by 
Richard  Parker ;  its  suppression,  92-95 ; 
naval  victories  of  Afhnirals  Jervis  and 
Dmican  ;  expedition  of  the  French  to  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  its  result,  95,  96 ;  opera- 
tions of  the  imperial  and  French  armies 
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on  the  Continent ;  the  Papal  states  over- 
run by  the  French ;  the  Archduke  Charles 
enters  Italy  but  is  compelled  to  retreat ; 
Bonaparte  opens  negotiations  with  Aus- 
tria ;  Venice  and  Genoa  taken  possession 
of  by  the  French  ;  fruitless  negotiation  for 
peace  again  entered  into  between  England 
and  France ;  treaty  lietween  lYance  and 
Austria;  conspiracies  in  Paris;  dejiorta- 
tion  of  Pichegru,  Ranial,  anil  others,  iv.  96- 
100;  proceedings  in  British  parliament; 
disturbed  condition  of  Ireland  ;  corespond- 
ence  between  the  malcontents  and  the 
French  republicans ;  mission  of  Lord  Etl- 
ward  Fitzgerald  and  Arthur  O'Connor  to 
the  Continent;  plan  of  reljellion  organized: 
the  plot  betrayed  to  govenuuent ;  arrest  of 
the  conspirators  at  Dublin ;  outlireak  of 
general  reliellion  in  Ireland ;  atrocities 
committed  by  the  insurgents;  battle  of 
Vinegar  Hill ;  suppression  of  the  reljelhon; 
French  expeditions  to  Ireland,  100-104 ; 
British  expeditions  to  Belgium  and  Min- 
orca ;  agreement  with  the  revolted  negroes 
in  San  Domuigo ;  French  aggression  on 
Switzerland;  insiu-rections  in  Belgium;  a 
repubUc  established  by  the  French  at 
Rome ;  Pope  Pius  VI.  expelled  ;  Piedmont 
occupied  by  the  French ;  Bonaparte's  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt ;  battle  of  the  PjTamids; 
Nelson's  victory  in  Atoukir  Bay,  104-108 ; 
proceedings  in  British  parliament ;  acces- 
sion of  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia ;  resolu- 
tions agreed  to  for  uniting  Ireland  to 
Great  Britam,  109.  110 ;  establishment  of  a 
NeapoUtan  repubUc  ;  recommencement  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Austria; 
successes  of  the  allied  Russian  and  Aus- 
trian troops ;  exploits  of  Suwaroff  ;  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  NeapoUtan  and  Papal 
governments ;  English  and  Russian  expe- 
cUtion  agamt  Holland,  110-112 ;  operations 
of  the  French  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;  siege  of 
Acre ;  battle  of  Abouliir ;  Bonaparte  re- 
tm-ns  to  France ;  overthrow  of  the  direc- 
toral  and  establishment  of  a  consular  go- 
vernment, with  Bonaparte  as  first  consul, 
112-114;  war  with  Tippoo  Saib;  siege  ancl 
capture  of  Seringapatam;  death  of  Tippoo, 
114-116;  meeting  of  parliament;  attempt 
of  Hadfield  to  shoot  the  king;  union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  march  of 
Bonaparte  across  the  Alps  into  Italy ;  bat- 
tle of  Marengo  ;  armistice  between  France 
and  Austria;  Moreau's  campaign  in  Ba- 
varia ;  war  recommenced  between  Austria 
and  France;  battle  of  Hohenliuden;  treaty 
of  Luneville ;  surrender  of  Malta  to  the 
British,  116-119;  great  scarcity  in  Britain; 
opening  of  the  first  imperial  pai-liament; 
resigriation  of  Pitt  and  appointment  of 
Addington  to  the  premiership ;  obstinacy 
of  the  king  in  regard  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ;  return  of  his  former  malady ;  ex- 
pectation of  a  regency  ;  the  king  recovers ; 
prorogation  of  parliament ;  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia ;  con- 
federation of  the  northern  powers  under 
the  influence  of  France  against  England ; 
expedition  of  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic ; 
battle  of  Copenhagen ;  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul;  convention  with  Russia,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  120-123;  expedition  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  to  Egj'pt;  the  Bri- 
tish army  land  at  Aboukir  Bay;  the  French 
put  to  flight ;  battle  of  Alexandria ;  the 
French  driven  from  Egjpt ;  French  inva- 
sion of  Portugal:  treaty  of  Madrid;  attack 
of  Lord  Nelson  on  the  Boulogne  flotOla ; 
preliminaries  of  peace  signed  between 
France  and  Britain:  mission  of  Lord  Com- 
waUisto  France ;  peace  of  Amiens,  123-126; 
results  of  peace  of  Amiens ;  use  made  of  it 
by  Bonaparte ;  animativersions  on  treaty 
in  parliament ;  rush  of  English  to  the  Con- 
tinent, 183-18";  changes  in  French  gov- 
ernment ;  reaction  against  revolutionary 
maxims ;  plots  against  Bonaparte ;  general 
amnesty  to  emigrants ;  Bonaparte  made 
first  consul  for  life ;  his  despotic  govern- 
ment ;  French  expedition  to  San  Domingo ; 
Bonaparte's  designs  on  the  East;  liis  ag- 
gressions on  Sardinian  territories  and 
Switzerland,  187-192;  meeting  of  British 
parliament ;  Despaid's  conspiracy ;  pre- 
parations for  war ;  hostilities  declared  with 
France ;  threatened  invasion  of  England  ; 
the  income-tax  revived ;  trial  of  Peltier  for 
libel  on  Bonaparte,  192-196 ;  interviews  of 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  with  Tal- 
leyrand and  Bonaparte  ;  general  arrest  of 
English  subjects  in  France  on  declaration 
of  hostilities ;  Hanover  attacked  and  occu- 
pied by  the  French ;  distress  of  Hambiu-g 
and  Bremen ;  selfish  policy  of  Prussia ; 
French  invasion  of  Naples,  197-199  ;  Em- 
mett's  reheUion  in  Ireland ;  blockade  of 
French  ports,  199-201 ;  affairs  of  India ; 
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war  with  Scindia;  exploits  of  Generals 
Wellesley  and  La'ie,  iv.  201-207 ;  renewed 
in  Usposition  of  the  king ;  his  recovery ;  re- 
signation of  Addington,  and  reappoint- 
ment of  Pitt  as  premier ;  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  read  a  second  time ; 
additional  supplie.^  granted ;  French  attack 
on  a  fleet  of  Indiamen ;  naval  expedition 
against  Spain ;  capture  of  Spanish  ships, 
207-210:  proceedings  of  Bonaparte  to  secure 
his  authority ;  seizure  and  execution  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien;  indignation  thereby  ex- 
cited in  Europe ;  mysterious  deaths  of 
General  Pichegru  and  Captain  Wright ; 
Bonaparte  proclaimed  emperor ;  his  letter 
to  George  III. ;  his  manoeuvres  in  Germany, 
210-214 ;  changes  in  the  British  cabinet ; 
impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  214-216; 
league  between  England,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Austria;  Bonaparte  crowned  at  Milan; 
threatened  invasion  of  England ;  the 
French  advance  against  the  Au-striaus; 
Vienna  occupied  by  Bonajiarte's  troops ; 
battle  of  Austerlitz ;  treaty  of  Presburg ; 
humiliation  of  Austria ;  British  expedition 
to  the  Baltic ;  dissensions  among  the  allies, 
216-220;  naval  operations;  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, 220-222 ;  war  with  Holkar  in  India, 
222,  223;  death  of  Pitt;  accession  of  the 
Grenville  ministry ;  proceedings  of  Fox  as 
foreign  secretary  ;  military  reform  effi;ctt'(l 
by  Windham ;  Lord  Henry  Petty's  bmlget ; 
aboliticra  of  the  slave-trade  ;  triul  ami  ac- 
quittal of  Lord  Melville,  223  22S;  English 
and  Russian  exjiedition  to  Naples;  advance 
of  the  French  army;  flight  of  the  royal 
family ;  siege  of  (ia.^ta  by  the  French ;  ar- 
rival of  Sir  John  .Stuart  in  C'alabna;  bittle 
of  Maida;  reversessustained  liy  th';  I'rcncli 
troops,  228  232;  capture  of  i:i\>.-  of  (Jood 
Hope;  Sir  Home  Popham's  exiicdition  t.) 
Buenos  Ayres ;  Louis  Bonaparte  ma<le 
King  of  nollan<l;  affairs  of  Germany;  rup- 
ture between  France  and  Pru.ssia ;  battles 
of  AuerstiuU  and  Jena;  subjection  of  Pnis- 
Bia;  decree  against  British  commerce  issued 
by  Bonaparte  from  Berlin;  his  promises 
to  the  Poles;  his  campaign  in  Poland,  232- 
237;  death  of  Fox ;  proceedings  in  i)arlia- 
ment;  disrais.^al  of  the  Greuvillo  cabinet; 
Duke  of  Portland  made  premier;  strong 
anti-popish  feelings  of  the  new  ministry, 
237-239;  operations  in  South  America;  dis- 
asters ocoiisioned  by  the  mismanagement 
and  incap.icity  of  G  noral  WhiteloCAe ; 
expeditions  iif  .Xilmir.il.s  Louis  ami  Duck- 
wortli  to  th.>  IIrlK'!.p,nt  and  Hosi>onLs; 
Egyptian  expedition  under  (u-neral  Eraser, 
23'J-242 ;  expe<lition  against  Denmark  ; 
boml)ardment  of  Copenhajen;  CJipture  of 
Danish  fleet;  seizure  and  occupation  of 
Heligoland.  212  245;  operations  of  B<ma- 
parte  in  I'nissia;  hittl's  of  Eylau  and 
Friedlaiid;  iiLMci'of  Tilsit  b. 'tween  Fnmcc, 
I'russia.  au.l  liussia;  depressed  condition 
of  Sweden.  245  2+S;  Jerome  Honapart.' 
made  kin,'  of  Westjilialia;  French  ocoupi- 
ti(m  of  Portugal ;  flight  of  the  royal  famUy; 
journey  of  lionaparte  to  Italy;  Tuscany 
annexed  to  French  empire;  aggressions  on 
tlie  Papal  states.  213.  249;  proceedings  in 
British  parliament:  French  aggres.sions on 
Spain;  tr:itvof  Ikiyoinie;  Joseph  Bona- 
parte proelaimil  Kingof  Spain;  olwtin.iey 
of  Napoleon  in  prosecuting  bis  Spanish 
scheme  ;  revolt  of  the  Spaniards ;  native 
Bovernmcnt  under  Ferdinand  VII.  organ- 
ized at  Seville ;  peace  anil  alliance  between 
it  and  Britain ;  successes  of  the  Si)anish 
patriots  ;  retreat  of  the  French  from  Ma- 
drid. 241  253:  insurrection  in  Portugal 
against  French  rule;  arrival  of  General 
Wellesley;  his  march  to  Vimeira;  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  superseded  in  command 
by  .Sir  Harry  Burrard  ;  battle  of  V'imeira: 
opportimity  for  pushing  their  victory 
lost  by  the  Briti.sli ;  convention  with  the 
French,  who  evacuate  Portugal.  253  256: 
Sir  .lohn  Moore  appointeil  to  command 
the  troops  in  Spain ;  his  march  to  Sala- 
manca: Xaiioleon  crosses  into  Si)ain ; 
Moori''a  retreat  to  C'oruna ;  his  death ;  pre- 
parations for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
greater  vigour,  257  2'i2;  inquiry  into  allegeil 
malversations  of  Duke  of  York  ;  examina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Clarke ;  resignation  of  the 
duke  as  commander-in-chief;  renewed 
motion  for  parliamentary  reform  ;  the  Hvi- 
tlsh  government  rosidve  to  deai«itch  an 
army  to  the  Peninsula;  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley appointed  to  tlie  conimaml ;  his  ope- 
rations in  Portugal  against  tlie  French ; 
pa.ssage  of  the  Diiuro.  262  264  :  the  Fr»>nch 
driven  across  tlu'  Sp  inisli  frontier  ;  Hntisli 
aniiy  follows  aft  Tlliem  into  .Spain  ;  bittle 
of  Talavera;  sulserpient  movements  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  264-267  ;  British  expedi- 
tion to  Holland ;  disnstnius  occupation  of 
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Walcheren,  iv.  267.  268 ;  diversion  by  Sir 
John  Stuart  in  tlie  s  mth  of  Italy;  surrender 
of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  British  conquests  in 
West  Indies;  successes  of  Bonaparte  in 
Austria ;  peace  of  Schonbrunn  ;  the  pope 
carried  off  a  prisoner  to  France,  268-270  ; 
dissensions  in  the  cabinet ;  Mr.  Canning's 
duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh ;  Mr.  Perceval 
becomes  premier;  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
committed  to  the  Tower ;  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Peninsida ;  Seville  entered  by  Soult ; 
siege  of  Cadiz,  271-274;  operations  of  the 
contenLling  forces  in  Portugal;  battle  of 
Busaco;  the  French  approach  upon  Lisbon 
barred  by  Wellington's  lines  at  Torres 
Vedras.  274-276 ;  progress  of  British  arms 
in  the  East ;  attempted  invasion  of  Sicily 
by  Murat ;  Napoleon  divorces  Josephine 
and  marries  Maria  Louisa;  Holland  re- 
annexed  to  France ;  jubilee  in  England ; 
return  of  the  king's  malady ;  Prince  of 
Wales  made  regent;  Duke  of  York  re- 
appointed commander-in-chief.  277-279; 
progress  of  war  in  Peninsula;  French  again 
retreat  from  Portugal  to  Spain;  General 
Graham  marches  from  Cadiz;  liattle  of 
Barrosa:  Massena  defeated  at  Fnentes  de 
Onoro;  fir.st  siege  of  Badajoz;  battle  of 
Arro.vo  Molinos,  279-281;  rupture  between 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Napoleon; 
preparation  for  Russian  camjiaign:  alliance 
between  France  and  the  I"nite<l  .States; 
state  of  politics  in  England  ;  assassination 
of  Mr.  Perceval;  Lord  Liverpool  made 
premier;  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  se- 
cond siege  and  capture  of  Badajoz ;  re- 
verses sustained  by  the  French  ;  liattle  of 
Salamanca ;  Wellington  enters  Ma<lrid ; 
difficulties  of  his  position ;  misuccessful 
siege  of  Burgos ;  temporary  pause  in  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Peninsula ;  British 
detachment  blockade<l  in  Alicante.  281  -  239; 
rupture  between  Britain  and  the  LTiiit^il 
States  in  regar.l  to  the  right  of  searching 
the  ships  of  the  latter  for  British  seamen  ; 
declaration  of  war;  Canada  invaleil  by  the 
Americans ;  naval  engagements  with  the 
British,  290-295;  alliance  between  Bema- 
dotte  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  against 
Napoleon;  RiLssia  invaded  by  the  French; 
disastrous  retreat  of  the  latter  from  Mos- 
cow; alliance  iK-tween  (Jreat  Britain  and 
Russia;  ilisciLs.sions in  p.arliament.  295-297; 
state  of  war  in  the  Peninsula  ;  Bucecssful 
advanc"  of  the  allies  thron..'h  .Sp,ain  ;  liattle 
of  Vittoria  :  the  rreneli  retreat  a  ros.s  the 
Pyrenees  before  Wellington:  capture  of. Sjin 
.Sekvstian;  surreiiilerof  Panipeluna;  liritish 
troops  a' Ivanco  into  France.  2J7  300;  inef- 
fective results  of  Anglo-Sicilian  expedition 
to  the  Spanish  co.ast;  fresh  army  raised  by 
Napoleon ;  the  Ru.ssian  anny  under  the 
Emiicror  Alexaiiderenters  Polaml:  alliance 
lietween  Russia  and  I'ru.ssia  against  Bona- 
parte :  enthusiasm  throughout  Germany 
to  effect  tlie  expulsion  of  the  French; 
Kittle  of  L'ltzen;  Bonajiarte  occupies 
Dresden  ;  lie  rejects  the  propi>s.als  of  Aus- 
tria, who  joins  the  allies;  supplies  fur- 
nished the  allies  by  Britain  ;  c<^uitinucd  re- 
verses of  the  French :  battle  of  Leipsic ; 
overthrow  of  the  French  army;  Bon.aparte 
returns  to  Paris :  dis.satisfiu-tion  with  his 
government  disjilayed  by  all  cliusses;  re- 
volt of  Hollanil  .against  his  sway ;  return 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  proceeilings  in 
British  parliament;  large  sulsidies  fur- 
nished by  Britain  to  the  aUies;  ailjoum- 
ment  of  parliament.  3o0  306;  Wellingt')irs 
advance  into  France;  battle  of  T.iulouse; 
jierplexeil  condition  of  Bonaparte;  nego- 
tiations for  iK^ace;  France  invaded  by  th;; 
allies  from  the  east ;  operations  of  Bona- 
liarte,  who  is  unable  to  prevent  their  ad- 
vance, and  they  accordingly  enter  Paris; 
provisional  goveniment  formed;  abdica- 
tion of  Bonajiarte;  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIll.;  articles  of  treaty  of  Paris :  King 
of  Sanlinia  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  restored  ; 
restoration  of  Spanish  monarchy:  congn-ss 
of  Vienna,  307  315 :  esaipe  of  Bon.ai>arte 
from  Elba:  his  march  to  Paris;  flight  of 
Louis  XVllI  ;  Bonaparte  resumes  his 
sovereignty ;  assembli'  of  British  forces  in 
Belgium  ;  advance  of  Bonaparte  ;  liattles 
of  Ligny.  tjuatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo; 
second  alnlication  of  Najioleon ;  British 
and  Pnissian  armies  take  possession  of 
Paris:  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.; 
Bonaiiarte  goes  on  boanl  the  Brilrroiihnn 
and  is  conveyed  to  England ;  his  banish- 
ment to  St.  Helena ;  clemency  of  the 
n-stonvl  French  goveniment ;  executions 
of  Ney  and  Mnrat:  payments  exacted  from 
France  by  the  allies.  315-327;  incidents  of 
American  war  in  1813-15,  327  338,  overtime 
of  reeonciliation ;  peace  of  Ghent.  338,  339; 
partition  of  European  states  by  congress  of 
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Vienna;  the  Holy  Alliance,  iv.  333-343;  con- 
dition of  Britain ;  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial distress ;  disturbances  in  manufac- 
turing districts;  Spalields  riot;  marriage 
of  Princess  Chirlotte,  343,  344 ;  Lord  Ex- 
mouth's  expedition  against  Algiers;  sup- 
pression of  the  piratical  system,  344-347; 
contmued  distress  in  Britain;  attack  on  the 
regent  by  the  mob ;  disturbed  state  of  the 
country ;  suspension  of  htibeas  corpus  act; 
abortive  expedition  of  the  Manchester 
cotton  spinners  to  London ;  continued  in- 
surrectionary plots;  despotic  proceedings 
of  government ;  system  of  espionage ; 
melancholy  death  of  Pi-incess  Charlotte; 
marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  and  of  the 
Dukes  of  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Kent; 
sasjiension  of  habeas  corints  act  repealed; 
improved  state  of  the  country ;  efforts  for 
promoting  the  religious  and  .secular  instruc- 
tion of  the  people ;  allied  army  of  occupa- 
tion withdrawn  from  France ;  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  death  of  t^ueen  Char- 
lotte. 347-351 ;  affaira  of  India :  war  with 
the  Nepaulese ;  ravages  of  the  Pindarees ; 
power  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains  broken ; 
destruction  of  the  Pindarees ;  ac<^|uisition 
of  island  of  Ceylon  by  Britain,  351-354; 
proceedings  in  parliament ;  Duke  of  York 
appointed  guardian  of  the  king;  parlia- 
mentary committee  appointed  for  revising 
the  criminal  ccwle ;  regulations  regarding 
the  currency;  rcneweil  disturbances  in 
manufacturing  districts;  despotic  proceed- 
ings of  the  allied  sovereigns  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  great  jiopular  demonstration  at 
Manchester ;  djs|>ersion  of  the  mob  by  the 
yeomanry;  unjustifiable  violence  of  the 
latter;  views  of  opposite  political  parti's 
oiithesul)ject;  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh's 
"Six  Acts;"  de.ath  of  Duke  of  Kent; 
death  and  character  of  Ck'orge  III.,  354 
358 ;  his  strenuous  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipation.  422.  423;  jiortrait  of,  iii. 
425 ;  lieneficial  influence  exerted  by  him  in 
promoting  social  morality,  iv.  132.  153,  154. 

George  IV.,  son  of  George  III.,  his  early 
connection  with  the  Whigs,  iii.  744 ;  his 
delits  and  alleged  marriage  with  Mrs. 
FitzlierlKTt.  746;  debate  on  his  right  to 
the  regency  during  incapacity  of  his  father, 
754  759 ;  marries  Caniliue  of  Brunswick, 
iv.  76;  appointe<l  regent  in  1811.  278,  279; 
deserts  the  Whig  party,  282 :  attack  on,  by 
the  mob,  347  ;  a.scends  the  throne  on  his 
father's  death:  question  .is  to  the  status 
of  his  queen  :  the  Cato  .Street  conspiracy; 
continueil  disturbances  in  the  manufactu- 
ring districts;  skirmish  at  Boniiymuir; 
amendment  of  the  criminal  c^nle.  358  3C0; 
sensation  occasione<l  in  the  country'  liy  the 
queen's  trial;  coronation  of  the  king;  his 
visit  to  Ireland  and  Hanover;  prociidings 
in  parliament:  struggles  of  the  constitu- 
tionalists on  the  Continent:  congress  of 
Verona;  the  king's  vi.sit  to  Scotland,  360- 
369;  improve<l  state  of  the  count rj- ;  posi- 
tion tjiken  by  (Jreat  Britain  in  reganl  to 
amtinental  affairs;  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion overt  hromi  by  an  invasion  from 
France ;  contemp'ated  interference  of  the 
latter  countrj-  in  the  atTairs  of  the  .Sjianish 
American  colonies  preveiiteil.  369  371 ; 
discu.s.sions  on  the  Catholic  claims  in  jwir- 
liament:  further  improvements  in  criminal 
law;  debates  on  negro  emancipation  in 
the  West  Indies:  continued  pros|K-rity  of 
the  XTnitol  Kingdom;  parliamentary  pro- 
ceetUngs;  Sjiain  occupied  by  French  troops; 
threatL'iied  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Al- 
giers; war  with,  and  re<luction  of  the 
Ashantees;  death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
accession  of  Charles  X.  to  French  tliroue, 
371  375;  bill  for  Catholic  eniancii>ation 
lost  in  the  lonls ;  removal  of  various  com- 
mercial restrictions;  mania  for  sptH'ulation 
in  Great  Britain ;  calamitous  events  of 
1825:  great  monetary  crisis;  hot  summer 
of  1826;  apprehcnde<l  dearth  :  revolutions 
in  Portupil:  Briti.sh  exjiedition  to  the 
T.agus  on  ludialf  of  the  coiLstitntionalists; 
war  with  the  Burmese ;  its  successful  ter- 
mination. 375  384 ;  death  of  Duke  of  York; 
resumption  of  the  question  of  the  Catholic 
claims;  death  of  Lord  Liveniool  and  for- 
mation of  the  Canning  ministry:  tliscus- 
sions  on  parliamentary  reform  :  Ij<inl  AI- 
thorji's  bill  for  iireveiition  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices at  elections:  unsucce.s.sfiil  attempts 
to  modify  the  game  laws;  further  improve- 
ments in  criminal  law ;  death  of  Air. 
Canning;  Lord  (Joderich  ma<le  premier, 
335  3,><9:  triple  .alliance  Ktwtvn  England, 
France,  and  Russiiv,  on  Klialf  of  Grt'coe; 
continued  atpvitiesof  the  Turks:  eiiimge- 
inent  in  the  B;iy  of  Navarino  lietween  tlie 
allied  s<iua<lrrm  and  Turki.sh  flwt,  and 
total  defeat  of  the  latter ;  procectlings  of 
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George  IV.,— 
the  British  cabinet;  resignation  of  Lord 
Goderich;  the  Duke  of  WeUiugtou  becomes 
premier;  discussions  in  parUament  on  the 
Greek  question;  ruptiu-e  between  tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Huskisson ; 
nomination  of,  and  report  of  the  finance 
committee ;  pension  granted  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning's family ;  repeal  of  the  test  and  cor- 
poration acts ;  renewed  debate  on  the  Ca- 
tholic claims ;  changes  in  the  cabinet  occa- 
sioned by  retirement  of  Mr.  Huskisson ; 
other  parhamentary  proceedings,  iv.  389- 
396;  agitation  by  the  Koman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  ;  meeting  of  anti-emancipationists 
on  Pennenden  Heath ;  discussions  on  the 
Catholic  Association  in  parliament;  Mr. 
Peel's  act  for  suppressing  it;  bill  brought 
forward  by  him  for  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics;  its  terms;  arguments 
for  and  agamst  the  bill ;  it  is  finally  carried 
and  passed ;  agitation  in  Ireland  kept  up 
by  Daniel  O'Connell,  397-40S ;  invasion  of 
Turkey  by  Russian  army;  siege  of,  and 
ultimate  reduction  of  Sihstria ;  surrender 
of  Adrianople ;  successes  of  the  Russians ; 
Turkey  obhged  to  come  to  terms ;  treaty 
of  Adrianople ;  successes  of  the  French  in 
the  Morea;  Greece  formed  into  a  kingdom, 
and  its  independence  recognized  by  the 
sultan,  408-411 ;  fresh  revolution  in  Portu- 
gal, and  triiunph  of  the  absolute  party; 
Dom  Bliguel  declared  king;  arrival  of 
Queen  Donna  MariainEngland;  expedition 
of  Portuguese  refugees  to  Terceira ;  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament;  last  illness  and 
death  of  George  IV.,  411-113;  portrait  of, 
359. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  marries  Prin- 
cess, aftem'ards  Queen  Anne,  ii.  718 ;  goes 
over  to  Prince  of  Orange,  745;  appointed 
lord  high-admiral  on  Queen  Anne's  acces- 
sion, iii.  82;  shares  his  wife's  aversion  to 
the  Wiiigs,  83 ;  his  inconsistency  in  voting 
for  the  "Occasional  Conformity  Bill,"  86; 
permanent  revenue  obtamed  for  him  by 
the  queen  from  parhameut,  ib.,  87;  his 
death,  122. 

George,  Lake,  successes  of  the  Americans  at, 
iii.  529,  530 ;  Burgoyne's  campaign  in  neigh- 
bourhood of,  570-577. 

Gerald,  younger  brother  of  Lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  i.  827. 

Gerard  de  CamvOle,  a  partizan  of  Prince 
John,  i.  313. 

Gerard,  one  of  the  earliest  English  Refor- 
mers, i.  358. 

Gerard,  an  English  Jesuit,  ii.  309. 

Gerbier,  Sir  Balthazar,  negotiator  for 
Charles  I.  with  the  inhabitants  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  ii.  414,  415. 

Germaine,  Lord  George,  iii.  539,  589;  is 
created  Viscount  Sackville,  641,  642. 

Germantown,  battle  of,  iii.  567. 

Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  i.  45,  58. 

Germany,  the  Protestant  princes  of,  refuse 
to  comply  with  Henry  VIII.'s  arrogant 
conditions  as  a  basis  of  alliance,  i.  814,  815; 
invasion  of,  by  the  French  revolutionary 
army,  iv.  29;  campaign  in,  in  1794,  64. 

Gerona,  siege  of,  iv.  273. 

Ghent,  peace  of,  between  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, iv.  338,  339. 

Gherbaud,  fii-st  Eari  of  Chester,  1.  192. 

Gheriah,  battle  of,  iii.  710. 

Ghest,  Laurence,  martyr  in  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  ii.  201. 

Ghorkas,  the,  portraits  of,  iv.  351.  (See  Ne- 
2iciul.) 

Ghuznee,  stormed  by  the  British,  iv.  570. 

Giac,  the  Su-e  de,  i.  584. 

Giac,  Madame  de,  mistress  of  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, i.  573,  584. 

Giants,  Britain  invaded  and  peopled  by  the, 
i.  2. 

Giants'  Leap,  i.  3. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  employed  by  government 
to  expose  motives  of  French  king,  iii.  606 ; 
his  writings,  iv.  175. 

Gibbons,  Grinling,  sculptor,  ii.  786,  7S7. 

Gibraltar,  capture  of,  bv  Admiral  Rooke, 
iii.  103,  104;  offer  of  Lord  Stanhope  to 
surrender,  192 ;  siege  of,  by  Spanish  forces, 
217  ;  the  restoration  of,  proposed  by  George 
I.  to  Phihp,  211 ;  treaty  between  the  Em- 
peror Charles  and  Philip  for  regaining, 
216 ;  schemes  of  the  Spaniards  for  regain- 
ing, 222,  223 ;  proposed  cession  of,  by  Pitt 
to  Spain,  346 ;  attempt  of  Spain  to  re- 
cover, 606,  607 ;  suppUes  tlrrown  into,  by 
Admirals  Rodney  and  Darby,  618,  619,  629 ; 
attack  on,  by  French  and  Spanish  forces ; 
its  signal  failure ;  the  floating  batteries ; 
generous  conduct  of  the  British ;  the  gar- 
rison reUeved  by  Lord  Howe,  649-653. 
Gieslingen,  pass  of,  iii.  95,  and  note. 

Gifford,  Sir  John,  his  wife  seduced  by  Straf- 
ford, ii.  435,  436. 
Gifford,  William,  poetry  of,  iv.  457,  453. 
Vol.  IV.    • 
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Gilbert,  servant  of  Bishop  of  Durham,  i.  201. 

Gilbert  or  Gislebert,  first  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, i.  364,  365. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  his  expeditions  to 
North  America,  ii.  243. 

Gilcomcain,  iirst  husband  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
i.  145. 

Gillam,  Mr.,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  iii.  459, 460. 

Gillespie,  George,  noted  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, ii.  648. 

Gilmore,  president  of  Coiut  of  Session,  ii.  662. 

Ginile,  in  Saxon  mythology,  i.  149. 

Gin,  act  imposing  heavy  duties  on,  iii.  229; 
act  repealed,  258,  259 ;  intemperance  fol- 
lowing on  introduction  of  use  of,  376,  404. 

Ginckel,  General,  iii.  13,  15 ;  his  successes  in 
Ireland,  18, 19 ;  in  Flanders,  43 ;  takes  com- 
mand of  ahied  army  between  the  Rhine 
and  Meuse,  84,  85. 

Gingee,  fort  of,  captured  by  the  French;  view 
of,  iii.  681 ;  Enghsh  repulsed  at,  684. 

Gingen,  Captain,  iii.  682. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  jireaches  a  crusade  in 
Wales,  i.  365. 

Girondists,  the,  triumph  of  their  party,  iv.  2 ; 
their  ministry  dismissed  by  the  king,  7 ; 
fail  in  attempt  to  overthrow  Marat  and 
Robespierre,  31 ;  triumph  of  Robespierre's 
p>arty  over,  55-58 ;  are  restored  to  power,  81. 

Gisleliert.    See  Gilbert. 

Gisors,  King  Richard's  victory  at,  i.  320. 

Githa,  or  Editha,  mother  of  H.arold,  i.  177, 
7iote,  184,  185. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer imder  the  Aberdeen  ministry,  iv. 
664;  portrait  of;  his  budget  for  1853,  669- 
672. 

Glain  Neidyr,  or  Adder  Stone,  i.  12,  note. 

Glamorgan,  Earl  of,  secret  treaty  between 
Charles  I.  and,  ii.  551,  552. 

Glanvil,  Serjeant,  speaker  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, ii.  466. 

Glanville,  Ranulf  de,  takes  William  the  Lion 
prisoner  at  Alnwick,  i.  281,  347 ;  his  favour- 
able picture  of  Henry  II.,  289,  note. 

Glasgow,  university  of.  founded,  i.  706 ;  cele- 
brated assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at,  in  1638,  ii.  451-455 ;  sojourn  of  the  pre- 
tender in,  iii.  299;  present  consumpt  of 
butcher-meat  in,  iv.  804. 

Glass,  its  vise  and  manufacture  among  the 
Saxons,  i.  165,  and  note. 

Glastonbury  Abbey  {see  Diinstan);  Thurston 
enforces  hturgy  on  monks  of,  i.  352. 

Glatz,  battle  of,  iii.  356. 

Glee,  the,  a  species  of  native  English  music, 
iv.  168. 

Gleemen.    See  Minstrels. 

Glencaim,  Earl  of,  appointed  chancellor  of 
Scotland  at  the  Restoration,  ii.  662. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  iii.  27,  28,  and  Jiotes ; 
vote  of  the  Scottish  parliament  regarding, 
32. 

Glendower,  Owen,  celebrated  champion  of 
the  Welsh  in  time  of  Henry  IV.,  i.  540-543. 

Glenelg,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  Cana^lian  tlis- 
contents,  iv.  546 ;  his  defence  of  Lord  Diu-- 
ham,  553. 

Globe  Theatre,  the,  ii.  636,  637. 

Gloucester,  Robert,  Earl  of,  natural  son  of 
Henry  I.,  i.  233;  adopts  cause  of  his  half- 
sister  Matilda,  against  Stephen,  235,  240, 
241-245. 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  his  rivalry  with  Leicester, 
i.  394 ;  friendship  between  Leicester  and 
his  son;  the  latter  subsequently  joins  Prince 
Edward,  395,  397,  398,  400. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  Richard  II. 
See  Buckingham. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Henry  V.. 
i.  578 ;  is  appointed  president  of  the  council 
m  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with 
the  title  of  Protector,  579,  580 ;  marries 
Jacqueluie  of  Hainault,  580,  583;  claims 
her  property  in  the  Low  Coimtries,  583; 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  challenge  to,  ib. ; 
returns  to  England,  ib.;  his  quarrel  with 
his  uncle.  Bishop  Beaufort,  reconciled  by 
Duke  of  Bedford,  ib.,  584;  seutls  assist- 
ance to  Jacqueline,  584 ;  his  marriage  with 
her  declared  null,  585;  manies  daughter 
of  Lord  Cobham,  ib. ;  his  challenge  to  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  603;  invades  and  plunders 
Flanders,  ib.,  604 ;  opposes  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VI.,  605;  his  popularity.  ib.\  charge 
of  sorcery  against  his  wife,  ib.,  606;  his 
mysterious  death,  606. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  afterwards  Richard  III. 
See  Richard  III. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  son  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  576, 
649;  dies,  658. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  son  of  Queen  Anne,  iii. 
51 ;  his  death,  67. 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  brother  of  George  III., 
iii.  492. 

Glover,  Richard,  poet,  iii.  437 ;  iv.  177. 
Glover,  General,  iii.  577. 
Glynn,  Serjeant,  friend  of  Wilkes,  iii.  518 ; 
counsel  for  Wilkes,  459,  460. 
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Gnostics,  the,  supposed  resemblance  bonie 
by  the  practices  of  the  Templars  to  the 
impure  worship  of,  i.  451,  note. 

Goda,  wife  of  Count  Eustace,  i.  120. 

Godard,  Doctor,  preaches  in  favom*  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  i.  629. 

Goddard,  Colonel,  marches  army  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Surat ;  defeats  the  Mahrattas,  iii. 
732-734. 

Godericli,  Lord,  becomes  premier  on  Can- 
ning's death,  iv.  389 ;  resigns,  392. 

Godestow,  nimnery  of,  i.  29(),  and  note. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  chosen  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem, i.  221,  and  note. 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  ii.  691 ;  his  mys- 
terious mm-der,  693,  694,  696,  697,  and  notes. 

Godfrey,  Mr.,  deputy-governor  of  Bank  of 
England,  killed  at  Namur,  iii.  33,  and 
note. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  Earl  of,  made  president 
of  the  council  mider  Charles  II.,  ii.  717; 
his  correspondence  with  James  II.,  ui.  18, 
29,  45,  and  note ;  made  lord  high-treasurer 
on  Queen  Anne's  accession,  83 ;  bis  quar- 
rels with  Rochester,  ib.,  84;  abandons  the 
Tories,  104 ;  attacked  by  SachevereU  in  his 
celebrated  sermon,  129, 130 ;  dismissed  from 
office,  134;  his  vigorous  administration,  i6., 
note;  portrait  of,  84, 

Godoy,  Spanish  minister,  iv.  78,  249,  250. 

(JodschaU,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  256. 

Godwm,  Earl,  supports  cause  of  Hardicanute, 
i.  114;  his  suspected  treachery  to  Alfred, 
son  of  Ethelred,  114-116;  his  talents  and 
abilities,  117;  raises  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor to  the  throne,  and  marries  his 
daughter  to  him,  ?'».,  118;  his  rebellion, 
120-122;  obhges  Edwaixl  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  him,  123,  124;  his  singular 
death,  124,  125. 

Godwin,  Edwin  and  Magnus,  sons  of  Harold, 
i.  185. 

Godmn,  William,  distinguished  autlior,  iv. 
176. 

Godwin,  General,  commander  in  second  Bur- 
mese war,  iv.  677,  678. 

Gog  and  Magog,  images  of,  anciently  paraded 
on  St.  Jolui's  Eve,  ii.  267;  traditions  re- 
garding, 268,  note. 

Gogmagog,  British  giant,  i.  3. 

Gohud,  Raima  of,  aUiauce  between,  and 
Hastings,  iii.  734. 

Gold,  its  use  among  the  Saxons,  i.  165,  and 
notes ;  discoveries  of,  in  Australia,  iv.  805, 
806. 

Goldsmith,  OUver,  distinguished  author,  rv. 
171,  172. 

Goldsmiths  of  London,  their  wealth,  andim- 
liortanoe  as  bankers,  ii.  622. 

Gomarists,  a  religious  sect  in  Holland,  ii. 
323,  and  note. 

Gondomar,  Coimt,  Spanish  ambassador  at 
English  coiui;,  in  reign  of  James  I.,  ii. 
347-350,  361,  364;  portrait  of,  348. 

Goneril.    See  Lear. 

Goodenough,  alleged  accomplice  in  Eye- 
house  Plot,  ii.  707,  708. 

Goojerat,  battle  of,  iv.   633. 

Gordon,  Lady  Catherine,  wife  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  i.  728,  731,  733. 

Gordon,  Sir  John,  son  of  Earl  of  Huntly, 
ii.  98. 

Gordon  of  Earlstone,  his  examination  before 
Scotch  privy  council,  Ii.  715,  716. 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  holds  Edinburgh  Castle  at 
Revolution,  iii.  4;  surrenders,  8. 

Gordon,  General,  Jacobite  commander,  iii. 
174;  176. 

Gordon,  Lord  Lewis,  iii.  299. 

Gordon,  Dr.,  American  historian,  iii.  511. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  anti-popish  riots  oc- 
casioned by,  in  1780,  iii.  613-618. 

Gorham,  Mr.,  his  dispute  with  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  iv.  777. 

Goring,  coops  up  Essex's  army  between 
Fowey  and  St.  Blaze,  Ii.  537. 

Gorkum,  smreuder  of,  to  the  Russians,  iii. 
748. 

Gortschakoff,  Prince,  Russian  commander, 
iv.  682,  683,  690,  691,  696;  his  address  to  the 
soldiers  previous  to  evacuating  Sebastopol, 
729. 

Gortz,  Baron,  minister  of  Charles  XII.;  his 
plot  to  detlu-one  (ieorge  I.  of  England,  iii. 
187-189 ;  execution  of,  194. 

Gossipred,  bond  among  the  native  Irish,  ii. 
286. 

Gothenburg,  siege  of,  iii.  764. 

Gough,  Sir  Hugh,  afterwards  Lord  ;  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Mahrattas,  iv.  605;  his  opei-a- 
tions  against  the  Sikhs,  606-608 ;  his  opera- 
tions in  the  Punjab  against  the  Sikhs;  por- 
trait of,  631-634. 

Goinrdon,  Sir  Adam,  i.  399 ;  Prince  Edward's 
encovmter  with,  and  generosity  to,  400. 

Goumey,  Thomas,  murderer  of  Edward  II., 
i.  450,  456. 

Gowan,  a  Presbyterian,  hanged  with  Guthrie, 
ii.  662. 
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Gnwer,  John,  his  poetry,  i.  530. 

Gower,  Lord,  his  dispute  witli  Chatham,  ili. 
584  ;  acts  as  British  ambassador  at  Paris ; 
insulting  treatment  of;  is  recalled  in 
August,  1792,  iv.  42,  43. 

Gowrie,  Earl  of,  entraps  and  imprisons  James 
VI.,  ii.  lt)l. 

Gowrie  Conspiracy,  the,  ii.  197,  198. 

GrEeme's,  or  Graham's,  Dyke,  popular  name 
of  Roman  wall,  i.  36. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  natural  son  of  Charles  II., 
ii.  728;  joins  Prince  of  Orange,  745. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  iii.  446,  450;  his  premier- 
ship, 451,  455-457,  460;  attacks  of  Junius 
on,  470,  471;  re.signs  the  premiership,  475; 
accepts  the  privy  seal,  491. 

Graham,  Patrick,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  1. 
673,  674. 

Graham.  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  307.  313. 

Graham,  General,  afterwards  Lord  Lyne- 
doch,  iv.  273,  279,  280. 

Graham,  Sir  James,  introduces  scheme  for 
establishment  of  Queen's  colleges  in  Ire- 
land ;  portrait  of,  iv.  596,  597 ;  his  naval 
coast  volunteers  bill,  684. 

Grammont,  Duke  de,  defeated  by  George  II. 
at  Dettingen,  ui.  260,  261 ;  killed  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  269. 

Grampound,  Hampden  enters  parliament  as 
member  for,  il.  440;  disfranchisement  of, 
iv.  360. 

Granby,  Lord,  distinguished  general  in  last 
century,  iii.  348,  350,  355,  357,  427,  444,  452, 
471,  473,  474,  485. 

Grandella,  battle  of  the,  i.  402. 

Grange.    See  Kirkahly. 

Grant,  Jolm,  one  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
conspirators,  ii.  303,  309. 

Grant,  General,  iii.  550,  599. 

Grantraesnil,  Alberic  de,  i.  200. 

Granville,  Sir  Jolin,  ii.  598. 

Granville,  Jolm  Carteret,  Earl  of,  Rtate.sman 
in  reign  of  George  II.,  iii.  243,  and  note, 
246,  254,  255,  259-262.  2t;6,  267,  287,  305,  328, 
341,  346 ;  portrait  of,  262. 

GrasoomV)e,  a  ribald  priest,  iii.  35,  notf. 

Grasse,  Count  de,  French  ailmiral,  iii.  634- 
637,  646,  647. 

Gratian,  elected  Emperor  of  Britain,  i.  43. 

(•rattan,  Mr.,  his  exertions  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Roman  Catholics,  iv.  423- 
426 ;  portrait  of,  425. 

Gravolines,  battle  of,  ii.  72. 

Graves.  Admiral,  iii.  634-637. 

Gray  Friars.    See  FraJici-iranit. 

Gray,  John  de.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  i.  328, 
329. 

Gray,  Sir  Ralph,  i.  023,  624;  ignominiously  bs- 
headod,  624. 

Gray,  Lord  Leonanl.  his  treacherous  conduct 
to  the  Fitzgeralds,  i.  826,  827 ;  is  himself 
behoa<led  as  a  traitor,  827. 

Gray,  Lord,  massacre  of  prisoners  ordered 
by,  at  siege  of  Exeter,  ii.  29 ;  sni)prcsse.s  re- 
bellion in  Oxforilshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, i7). 

Gray.  Master  of.  envoy  sent  by  James  VI. 
to  Elizatieth ;  co-operates  with  hi-r  minis- 
ters in  effecting  the  destruction  of  Mary, 
ii.  173.  174. 

Gray,  Tl>onia.s.  British  poet.  iv.  177. 

GreatSeal,  the,  Charles  I.  gets  possession  of, 
ii.  515,  516. 

Greece,  struggles  of,  for  independence,  iv. 
363.  379;  triple  alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  on  behalf  of ;  ravages 
of  the  Turks  in ;  outrages  committed  by 
Greek  pirates ;  vain  attempt  of  tlie  allies 
to  mediate  on  tehalf  of  the  Greeks ;  con- 
tinued atrocities  of  the  Turks ;  the  allied 
squai Irons  take  up  their  position  beside  the 
Turco-Egyptian  lleet  in  the  Bay  of  Nava- 
rino;  an  engagement  provoked,  in  whicli 
the  latter  is  completely  overthrown ;  re- 
sults of  the  battle,  3S9-3.12 ;  Russian  inva- 
sion of  Turkey,  arid  treaty  of  Adrianoi>lo ; 
successes  of  the  French  in  the  Morea ; 
Greece  formed  into  a  kingdom,  and  it-s  in- 
dependence recognized  by  the  sultan,  40^-(- 
410 ;  disturbed  state  of ;  crown  of.  liestowed 
on  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria.  500,  501 ;  de- 
mands by  Britain  on ;  conduct  of  Lortl  John 
RusscUs  goveniment  in  reference  to.  vin- 
dicated in  House  of  Commons,  in  opposi- 
tion to  th3  lords.  637.  633. 

Greene,  General,  iii.  623 ;  his  interview  with 
General  Robertson  in  reganl  to  Andre, 
626;  his  campaign  in  the  Carolinas  against 
Lords  Cornwallis  and  Riwdon.  631-033, 
637,  638 ;  is  defeated  by  Colonel  Stewart  at 
Kutaw,  638,  633. 

Grocnsteail,  church  of.  i.  162,  163. 

Greenwich,  treaty  of,  lietween  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  Scots,  i.  835,  and  note;  portrait 
gallery  in  hospital  at,  iv.  833. 

Greg,  William,  clerk  to  Secretary  Harley,  iii. 
119. 

Gregory  the  Great,  King  of  Scotland.  Seo 
Orig. 
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Gregory  the  Great,  Pope,  the  conversion  of 
Britain  suggested  to,  and  effected  through 
St.  Augustine,  i.  73,  150.  151. 
Gregory    VII.,   his   influence    in    bringing 
about  the  Norman  Conquest,  i.  192,  note; 
resistance  to  his  demands  by  WUham  the 
Conqueror,  351. 
i  Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  his  exactions  from  Eng- 
I      land,  i.  495,  his  system  of  canon  law.  ib. 
\  Gregory  X.,  Pope,  friend  of  Edward  I ,  i. 

403. 
1  Gregory  XIII.,  Pope,  sends  troops  to  the 
I      assistance  of  the  insurgent  Irish  in  reign 

of  Elizabeth,  ii.  159. 
]  Gregory  XV.,  Pope,  his  exhortations  to  the 
Spanish  court,  and  correspondence  with 
Prince  Charles  of  England,  ii.  367,  and 
note. 
Grenville,    George,    becomes    secretary   of 
state,  iii.  433 ;  is  made  premier ;  portrait 
of,  437;  weakness  of  his  cabinet,  438;  his 
proposal  for  taxing  the  American  colonies; 
the  stamp  act,  442^145;  dismissal  of  his 
ministry,  446;  his  speeches  on  America,  449, 
464 ;  his  election  bill.  479 ;  his  death,  485. 
Grenville.  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  his  opposi- 
tion to  Fox's  India  bill,  iii.  659 ;  his  animad- 
versions on  treaty  of  Amiens,  iv.  185,  186 ; 
made  premier  on  the  death  of  Pitt,  224; 
dismis.sal  of  his  ministry,  238;  his  motion 
for  Catholic  emancipation,  423. 
Gresham,    Sir  Thomas,  founds  the   Royal 

Exchange,  ii.  242. 
Gretna  Green  marriages,  iii.  406. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  daughter  of  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, is  married  to  Lord  Guildfonl  Dudley, 
son  of  Duke  of  Northumlierlauil.  ii.   40; 
is  named  successor  to  Edward  VI..  through 
the  artifices  of  her  father-in-law.  41 ;  pro- 
claimed queen  on  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.,  42,  43;  her  amiable  and  accomphshe(l 
character ;   portrait  of,  43 ;   progress  and 
fate  of  her  cau.se.  43-45 ;  is  trie<i  and  sen- 
tenced for  high  treason ;  but  respited  for 
I      the  present,  5» ;  the  sentence  put  in  force 
I      against  her  and  her  husK-uid  on  the  sup- 

Eression  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  ; 
er  heroic  fortitude,  5ti. 
Grey,  Lonl.  of  Wilton,  principal  actor  in  the 
"Bye  Plot"  against  James  I.,  ii.  293,  294, 
296  298. 
I  Grey,   Foril,  Lonl.  ii.  70" ;  escapes  to  Hol- 
lanil.   709;    joins  Monmouth's  expe<lition. 
726;  his  contemptible  cowanlice.  727.  728; 
I      is  taken  pri.soner  and  carried  to  London, 
I      729;   reasons  for  respiting  him,   730,  731, 
I      and  note. 

I  Grey,  rJeneral,  iii.  567,  600,  602. 
1  Grey,  Earl,  Ix-eomes  premier  on  resignation 
I      of  Duke  of  Wellington,  iv.  482;   jHirtrait 
I       of,  435  ;  his  api)eal  to  the  bishops  im  l)ehalf 
I       of  reform  bill.  490;  resigns  office,   498;  is 
recalled  to  the  premiership,  499 ;  again  re- 
signs office,  510.     (.See  also  iri7?i(iHi /('.) 
Grey.  Sir  CJeorge.  his  coercion  bill  for  Ire- 
land, iv.  613 ;  new  factory  act  introduced 
by.  643. 
I  Griffin.  Admiral,  iii.  678.  679. 
!  Griffith,  King  of  Wales,  i.  125,  126. 
]  Grig,  King  of  Scotland,  i.  143. 

Grimani.  .Marco,  imial  legate,  i.  836.  837. 
I  Grimo-ald.  Nicholas,  a  jMjet  of  tlie  16th  con- 
I       tury,  ii.  273.  274. 
Grimston.  Harliottle.  member  of  parliament 
in   reign   of   Charles   I.,    ii.   464.   474-476; 
speaker  of  the    Restoration  parliament, 
649 ;  portrait  of.  476. 
Grindal.    Archbishop,  suspended  by  Eliza- 
lieth,  ii.  226 ;  his  mildness  to  the  I'uritans, 
6118. 
Grocers'  Hall,  London,  view  of.  ii.  501. 
Grosmont.  Prince  H^nry  defeats  the  Welsh 

at.  i.  546. 
Gross  Beeren.  battle  of.   iv.  304. 
Grostete,  or  Greatlieail,  Roliert.  i.  527. 
Grote.  Mr.,  his  motions  for  vote  by  ballot,  iv. 

534.  535.  547. 
Grotius,  eminent  jurist,  ii.  437. 
Gruoch.    daughter   of    Boidhe,    afterwarils 

Lady  MaclK-th.  i.  145. 
Gnituse,  Lord  de  la.  governor  of  Holland, 

i.  630. 
Grjnne,     Iy.lwar.1,     faithful    attendant     of 

Thomas  i\  Becket,  i.  266,  and  vote. 
Gualo.  papal  legate,  i.  337,  382-3A4,  386,  411. 
Guerin.  bishop-elect  of  Senlis.  i.  333. 
Guest.    General,    holds    Edinburgh   Castlo 
against  the  pretender,    iii.   278.   284;   di- 
rects cannonaile  against  town  of   Ediu- 
I      burgh,  28.1. 
Guiana,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  disastrous  ex- 
pedition to,  ii.  317-349. 
I  Guichen,  De.  French  admiral,  iii.  623. 
Guienne.  revolt  of.  acr.iin.st  the  English  sway, 
i.  391 ;  Karl  of  Liicester  m.-vlo  governor  of, 
393;    disturbed    sUvt«   of.   404;    Philip    lo 
Bel's  fraudulent  i>olicy  in  reganl  to.  421. 
and  n')(f ;  Edwanl  I .  's  wars  for  the  recovery 
of,  426,  430,  431 ;  expedition  under  Earl  of 
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Guienne, — 
Derby  against,  i.  463 ;  finally  wrested  from 
the  English,  607,  608 ;  condition  of,  in  the 
middle  ages,  608,  note:  regret  of  the  in- 
habitants for  the  change  of  masters  from 
EngUsh  to  Fren3h,  603;  its  ineffectual  at^ 
tempt  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke.  614,  and 
note.     (See  also  Ag-uitaine  and  Poictau.) 

Guildford  Court-house,  battle  of,  iii.  631, 
632. 

GuildliaU,  London,  view  of,  ii.  501. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  Norman  conqueror,  i.  296. 

Guiscard,  Marquis  de.  attempt  of,  to  assas- 
sinate Harley,  ui.  136.  137. 

Guise.  Duke  of,  wrests  Calais  from  the  Eng- 
lish, ii.  69-71 :  leader  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  France,  95,  96 ;  is  assassinated  by  Pol- 
trot,  97. 

Guise,  Duke  of,  and  his  brother,  cousins  of 
Queen  of  Scots,  assassinated  by  order  of 
Henry  III.,  ii.  181. 

Gunhilda,  sister  of  King  Sweyn,  i.  107. 

Gunning,  Dr.,  il  755.  and  note. 

Gunpowder,  introduction  of  use  of,  into  war- 
fare, i.  509 ;  cause  of  the  slow  progress  in 
use  of,  679. 

Gmipowder  Plot,  the,  ii.  301-312. 

Giuney,  Sir  Richard,  royalist  lord-mayor  of 
London,  ii.  521,  note. 

Gurth,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  brother  of 
Harold,  1  118,  125,  137,  139. 

Gustavus  Ailolphus,  his  victorious  progress 
in  Germany,  ii.  412,  413;  ineffectual  assist- 
ance sent  to.  by  Charles  I.,  415,  416;  killed 
at  Lutzen,  436. 

Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  monarchical  power 
restored  by,  iii.  495 ;  his  campaign  in  Fin- 
land; defends  his  kingdom  against  the 
Danes.  763.  764;  suppre.s.ses  power  of  the 
nobUity;  again  a<lvances  iuto  Finland ;  is 
comix;lled  to  retreat  before  the  Russians, 
765,  766 ;  democratic  policy  adopted  by;  his 
successes  over  the  Russians;  concludes 
treaty  with  Empress  Catherine,  797.  798; 
his  enthusiasm  on  Ijehalf  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, 840 ;  as.sassination  of,  871.  872. 

Gustavus  IV..  King  of  Swetlen  ;  liis  quarrel 
with  the  allies,  iv.  220 ;  vainly  endeavours 
to  keep  his  ground  against  the  French, 
247,  248. 

Guthrie,  James,  Presbyterian  preacher,  exe- 
cuted at  the  Restoration,  ii.  662,  757. 

Guthrun,  Danish  king,  evacuates  Exeter,  i. 
86;  surj>rises  Alfred  at  ChipiK-nham,  t6.; 
is  defeateil  at  Ethan<lune,  87;  amcludes 
treaty  with  Alfrtd.  and  becomes  a  convert 
to  Christianity,  87-89. 

Guy,  Count  of  I'onthieu,  i.  127. 

Guy  of  LiLsigiian,  dispute  reganling  his  right 
to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  1  304,  3o5,  307. 
308. 

Guy  de  Tliouars,  appointed  regent  by  the 
Bretons.  1  327. 

Guy.  I'^rl  of  Flanders,  i.  415;  treacherous 
and  inhmnau  conduct  of  PhiUp  le  Bel  to, 
4'28  431. 

Guyon.  Hungarian  refugee  in  Turkey,  iv.  733. 

(Juy's  Cliff,  hermitage  of.  i.  15i.  vole. 

Gwalior.  fortress  of.  iii.  734 ;  territory  of,  re- 
stored to  Scindia.  iv.  767. 

Gwilt,  Major,  iv.  7"26. 

Gwyn,  Nell,  mistress  of  Chai-les  II.,  ii.  G79, 
719. 

Gwj-nedh,  King  of,  i.  76. 

(Jwynned.  Owen,  Welsh  chieftain,  i.  253,  261. 

Gylienborg,  Swedish  ambas.sador.  arrest  of, 
as  a  Jacobite  plotter,  iii.  187-189. 
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Habeas  Corpus  Act.  the,  passed,  ii.  699 ;  sus- 
pcnde<l  in  1794.  iv.  61 ;  suspended  in  1817. 
347,  348 ;  suspension  of,  rejiealed,  349. 

Hackbut  and  petronel,  description  of,  ii.  9, 
note. 

Hacker,  Colonel,  ii.  657,  658. 

Uackston  of  Rathillet.  heads  fttonaaina  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  ii.  700. 

Haco,  son  of  Harold.  King  of  Norway,  i.  98. 

Haco,  grandson  of  Earl  G<xlwin,  1  124,  127, 
129. 

Haco,  King  of  Norway,  his  invasion  of  Scot- 
land; is  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Largs, 
i.  414,  415. 

Ha<ldenrig.  battle  of.  1  831. 

Haildick.  General  iii.  347. 

Haddington,  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
French  ami  Soot.s.  ii.  16.  17. 

Haddington.  John  Ramsay.  Viscount, favour- 
ite of  James  I  .  il  31.S.  316. 

Hadilock.  Richanl.  James  I.'s  sage  cogita- 
tions re«anling.  ii.  301. 

Haiidon  HaU.  1  C^7. 

Uadley  Church,  beacon  on,  iii.  237,  ttote. 
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Hadrian,  Emperor,  bust  of;  state  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain  in  reign  of,  i.  3u ; 
rampai't  and  wa,U  erected  by,  ib.,  and  note, 
38. 

Haesten.    See  Hastino. 

Hague,  the,  triumphant  reception  of  William 
III.  at;  view  of  town-hall,  iii.  16,  17;  the 
"Second  Grand  Alliance"  signed  at,  76; 
negotiations  at,  between  French  govern- 
ment and  the  allies ;  general  view  of,  125- 
128. 

Hailes,  Lord,  his  AnnaU  of  Scotland,  iv.  176. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  legal  reforms  devised  by, 
ii.  586,  note. 

Hales,  Judge,  harsh  and  arbitrary  treatment 
of,  ii.  51. 

Halfdane  or  Halfden,  Danish  leader,  i.  85. 

Halfden.    See  Halfdane. 

Haliburton,  Ralph  de,  alleged  betrayer  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  i.  433. 

Halidon  HUl,  battle  of,  i.  457. 

HaUfax,  Lord,  procures  Monmouth's  return 
to  royal  favoiu-,  ii.  714 ;  his  intrigues  with 
Monmouth  and  Prince  of^Orange,  717;  is 
deprived  of  office,  and  joins  the  opposition, 
734,  735 ;  conveys  message  to  James  II.  to 
quit  ■Whitehall,  746;  acts  as  minister  of 
William  III.,  iii.  9;  resigns  office,  10. 

Halifax,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of,  iii.  23; 
his  scheme  for  supplying  the  national  ex- 
penditure, 44;  his  accvisation  in  parliament 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  61,  62 ;  is  impeached 
by  the  commons,  69,  70,  72 ;  charge  against, 
dismissed,  75 ;  his  mission  to  Hanover,  107. 

Halifax,  George  Montague,  Earl  of,  tii.  325, 
note,  328. 

HaU,  his  account  of  Francis  I.,  i.  756,  and 
note. 

Hall,  or  Oldcom,  EugUsh  Jesuit,  ii.  309-311. 

Hall,  Bishop,  ii.  751. 

Hall,  Robert,  his  Reflections  on  War,  iv.  126, 
note. 

Hallam,  Henry,  distinguished  historian,  iv. 
456. 

Hamburg,  the  merchants  of,  are  prevented 
by  the  English  government  from  taking 
part  in  the  Darien  scheme,  iii.  51. 

Ilamilco,  Carthaginian  navigator,  i.  8. 

Hamilton,  abbot  of  Kilwinning;  intrigues 
of,  and  Moray  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii. 
103,  and  note,  104. 

Hamilton  of  Bothwell-Haugh,  shoots  Regent 
Moray,  ii.  144,  and  note. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  first  Protestant  martjT 
in  Scotland,  ii.  229. 

Hamilton,  Marquis,  afterwards  Duke  of;  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  assistance 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ii.  415,  416;  the  Earl 
of  Traquair's  communications  to,  445,  446; 
is  commissioned  by  the  king  to  reduce  the 
Scots  to  obedience  ;  his  jouri'.ey  to  Edin- 
burgh andinterviews  with  the  Covenanters; 
his  manoeuvres  and  temporizing  pohcy ; 
is  authorized  to  revoke  the  obnoxious  or- 
dinances; the  Covenanters  refuse  to  accede 
to  his  terms,  448-451 ;  proclaims  the  hold- 
ing of  a  general  assembly  in  Glasgow; 
Charles'  Instructions  to ;  presides  as  king's 
commissioner  at  the  meeting  of  assembly, 
451-453;  letter  of,  to  the  king,  453,  454 ;  pro- 
nomices  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly, 
which  insists  on  continuing  its  sittings,  454; 
letter  from  Laud  to,  ib.,  455;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 455;  is  sent  to  besiege  Leith,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  May ;  allega- 
tions as  to  his  betraying  the  king,  457  ;  de- 
clines to  accept  again  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner, 459;  accompanies  Charles  I.  to 
Scotland,  488 ;  unsuccessful  design  of 
Charles  and  Montrose  to  ruin  him  and 
Argyle,  489^91 ;  is  seized  by  Charles  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
Cornwall,  532 ;  heads  invasion  of  England 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Charles;  is 
routed  by  Cromwell  and  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  567,  568 ;  escapes  and  is  retaken, 
578-;  is  tried  and  executed,  579;  portrait 
of,  443. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  appointed  president  of 
the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates  at  the 
Revolution,  iii.  3,  4 ;  his  correspondence 
with  court  of  St.  Germam,  111,  112;  ap- 
pointed representative  of  Queen  Anne  in 
negotiations  at  Paris;  is  killed  in  duel  with 
Lord  Mohun;  allegations  of  the  Tory  party 
on  the  subject,  149,  150. 

Hamilton,  Colonel,  Washington's  secretary, 
iii.  626. 

Hammond,  Matthew,  burned  as  a  heretic  in 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  142,  note. 

Hammond,  Colonel,  conveys  Charles  I.  to 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  ii.  564. 

Hampden,  John,  liistory  of;  supports  the 
national  cause  in  parliament;  resists  the 
illegal  levying  of  ship  money;  his  trial  and 
its  effects,  ii.  439-443;  his  judges  called  to 
account  by  Long  Parliament,  477 ;  attempt 
of  Charles  I.  to  arrest,  for  high  treason, 
along  with  four  other  members  of  House  of 
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Hampden,  John,  - 
Commons  and  Lord  Kimbolton,  ii.  498-502; 
petition  on  behalf  of,  from  the  freeholders 
of  Bucks,  502,  503 ;  regiment  raised  by,  in 
Buckinghamshire  for  the  parUament,  520 ; 
reinforces  the  parliamentarians  after  bat- 
tle of  Edgehill,  526;  keeps  the  king  in 
check  at  Brentford,  527 ;  is  urgent  with 
Essex  for  following  up  the  attack,  ib.\  re- 
commends the  siege  of  Oxford,  ib.,  5'28;  is 
killed  in  encounter  with  Prince  Rupert  at 
Chalgrove-field,  529,  530 ;  statue  of,  440. 

Hampden,  Mr.,  tried  and  fined  as  a  partici- 
pator in  Rye-house  Plot,  ii.  715 ;  narrowly 
escapes  the  charge  of  high  treason,  733. 

Hampshire,  conquered  by  Cerdic,  i.  70. 

Hampton  Court,  conference  at,  between 
James  I.,  the  bishops,  and  the  Puritans,  ii. 
299,  300 ;  view  and  description  of,  original 
palace  of,  495,  note ;  residence  of  Cromwell 
at,  591 ;  collection  of  pictures  at,  iv.  833. 

Hancock's  Bridge,  skirmish  at,  iii.  599. 

Handel,  celebrated  composer,  iii.  400,  411 ; 
musical  festival  in  commemoration  of,  iv. 
168. 

Hango  Island,  Gulf  of  Finland,  treacherous 
attack  of  the  Russians  at,  iv,  737,  733. 

Hanover,  jealousies  of  the  English  in  regard 
to,  iii.  246,  325 ;  midue  partiality  of  George 
II.  for,  286 ;  pledged  to  the  French,  347 ; 
expulsion  of  the  latter  from,  ib.\  occupied 
by  French  army,  iv.  199 ;  made  a  kingdom 
in  1814,  314. 

Harcourt,  Jacques  de,  his  attacks  on  the 
Enghsh,  i.  576. 

Harcourt,  Lord,  governor  to  Prince  George, 
afterwards  George  III.,  iii.  327,  331,  and 
notes. 

Harcourt,  Colonel,  iv.  207. 

Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute,  1. 113,  114;  suc- 
ceeds Harold  on  English  throne  ;  his  reign, 
115, 116;  his  generous  conduct  to  his  brother 
Edward,  117. 

Ilardiuge,  Henry,  Lord,  wounded  at  battle 
of  Ligny,  iv.  319 ;  appointed  governor-gene- 
ral of  India  on  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborough; 
takes  part  in  war  against  Sikhs,  606-608. 

Hardrada,  Harold,  King  of  Norway ;  his  in- 
vasion of  England,  i.  133,  134. 

Hardwicke,  Lord-chauceUor,  iii.  233,  and 
note,  234,  333,  334. 

Hardy,  Admiral,  iii.  606,  607. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  trial  of,  for  high  treason, 
iv.  74. 

Harfleur,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Henry  V., 
i.  557,  558  ;  siege  of,  raised  by  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, 564;  recovered  by  Talbot,  601. 

Harkuner,  General,  iii.  574. 

Hai-law,  battle  of,  i.  653. 

Harley,  Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford, 
iii.  31 ;  celebrated  anonymous  memorial 
handed  to,  72 ;  becomes  secretary  of  state, 
92 ;  his  political  intrigues  with  the  queen 
and  Mrs.  Masham  ;  is  suspected  of  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  court ;  is 
dismissed  from  office,  117-119;  his  con- 
tinued intrigues  with  Queen  Anne  and 
Mrs.  Masham,  124,  127 ;  is  made  premier, 
134;  his  contemptible  policy,  ib.,  note;  at- 
tempt to  assassinate ;  is  created  Earl  of 
Oxford,  136,  137 ;  his  treasonable  mission 
to  Duke  of  Berwick,  137,  note ;  negotiations 
of,  and  BoUngbroke  for  peace  with  France, 
138-140 ;  success  of  his  party  in  procuring 
disgrace  of  Marlborough,  141, 142;  reply  of 
Prince  Eugene  to,  142 ;  his  intrigues  with 
court  of  St.  Germain ;  his  shuffling  char- 
acter, 153,  and  note,  155,  156;  his  remon- 
strance with  Elector  of  Hanover,  157; 
espouses  the  elector's  cause ;  Jacobite  in- 
trigues against,  158-160;  is  dismissed  from 
office,  162;  his  frivolous  character,  ib., 
note ;  impeached  by  the  commons,  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  168,  169;  his  ac- 
quittal and  liberation,  189 ;  the  South  Sea 
Company  originated  by,  205;  portrait  of, 
137. 

Harley,  Thomas,  a  relation  of  the  lord-trea- 
surer, iii.  144,  note,  145. 

Haiiotta  of  Falaise,  mother  of  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  i.  122. 

Harold,  King  of  Norway,  i  98. 

Harold,  surnamed  Harefoot,  illegitimate  son 
of  Canute,  i.  114 ;  his  short  reign  and  death, 
115. 

Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  i.  118,  120;  as- 
sists his  father  against  King  Edward,  121, 
123 ;  succeeds  him  in  his  earldom.  125 ;  his 
power  and  victories  over  the  Welsh,  t6. ,  126; 
suspicions  as  to  his  having  poisoned  son  of 
Echmind  Ironside,  126,  127;  his  visit  to 
Normandy,  and  capture  liy  Guy,  Count  of 
Ponthieu,  127;  is  liberated  by  Duke  Wil- 
liam, who  forces  him  to  conclude  a  com- 
pact with  him,  ib.,  128;  alleged  appoint- 
ment of,  by  Edward  as  his  successor,  129, 
130 ;  ascends  the  throne,  130, 131 ;  embassies 
of  Duke  William  to,  131;  his  alleged  per- 
jury made  a  pretence  for  William's  inva- 
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Harold,  King,— 
sion,  i.  132 ;  expedition  of  King  of  Norway 
against  England  defeated  b.v,  133,  134;  re- 
ceives news  of  the  landing  of  William,  134 ; 
his  preparations  to  oppose  him,  136,  137 ; 
his  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
death,  138,  139;  story  of  his  boly  being  re- 
fused sepulture  by  William,  177,  note;  at- 
tempt of  his  sons  on  west  coast  of  England, 
183 ;  discussion  of  William's  cause  against, 
at  Rome,  192,  note  ;  reflections  on,  363. 

Harold,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  taken 
prisoner  by  William  the  Lion,  i  348. 

Harp,  the,  its  use  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  167. 

Harpsfield,  chaplain  to  Bishop  Bonner,  ii.  49. 

Harrington,  Lord,  curious  grant  of  James  I. 
to,  ii.  327. 

Harrington,  Earl  of.    See  Stanhope. 

Harris,  General  Lord,  iii.  542.  notes;  com- 
mands expedition  against  Tippoo  Sail), 
iv.  114-116. 

Harrison.  Colonel,  conveys  Charles  I.  from 
Hurst  Castle  to  Winilsor,  ii.  571,  and  note ; 
attends  Cromwell  at  his  expulsion  of  the 
Rump  Parliament,  585,  586;  arrested  by 
Cromwell,  589;  joinsplotagamst  him,  594; 
his  death  resolved  on  by  the  commons,  650, 
651 ;  trial  and  sentence  of,  654,  655 ;  his  bar- 
barous execution,  657.  653 ;  portrait  of,  655. 

Harrison,  General,  American  commander, 
iv.  329. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  iv.  359. 

Hartley,  Colonel,  iii.  628. 

Harvey,  Dr.  William,  celebrated  anatomist; 
portrait  of,  Ii.  646. 

Hasting,  or  Haesten,  Danish  leader;  his  cam- 
paigns in  England,  i.  90-93. 

Hastings,  John,  a  competitor  for  the  Scot- 
tish crown  with  Robert  Bruce  and  John 
Baliol,  i.  417,  419,  420. 

Hastings,  Lord,  brother-in-law  of  V/arwick, 
i.  630,  641-643. 

Hastmgs,  Warren,  iii.  672;  arrives  in  India; 
patronized  by  Clive,  699 ;  appointed  Gover- 
nor-general of  India;  portrait  of,  721;  sub- 
sequent history  of,  724-729,  731-730,  739- 
742.     (See/mdtrt.) 

Hastings,  Normans  establish  their  camp  at, 
i.  136,  137 ;  battle  of,  138,  139. 

Hatfield,  or  Heathfield,  battle  of,  i.  74. 

Hatfield,  residence  of  Elizabeth,  in  latter 
years  of  Mary's  reign,  ii.  65,  66 ;  Elizabeth 
receives  intelligence  at,  of  death  of  Mary, 
74,  and  note. 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  vice-chamberlain  at 
coiu-t  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  167,  175,  179. 

Hatton,  Lady,  widow  of  Sir  Christopher, 
afterwards  married  to  Lord  Chlef-justlco 
Coke;  her  daughter's  marriage  to  John 
ViUiers,  u.  342-344. 

Havannah,  the,  capture  of,  by  the  English, 
iii.  428-431;  restored  to  Spam,  434;  sketch 
map  of,  429. 

Havelock,  General,  is  despatched  from  Cal- 
cutta to  recover  Cawnpore  and  relieve 
Lucknow ;  his  victories  at  Futtehpoor  and 
the  Pandoo  Nuddee ;  enters  Cawnpore ; 
advances  mto  Oude;  further  victories 
gained  by ;  is  obliged  to  return  to  Cawn- 
pore, iv.  756-758;  forces  his  way  into  Luck- 
now  with  Sir  James  Outram,  762,  703;  his 
death,  764. 

Haversham,  John,  Lord,  iii.  75,  106,  107. 

Havre,  siege  and  capture  of,  ii.  95,  97 ;  bom- 
bardment of,  iii.  350. 

Hawardine  Castle,  Flintshire,  i.  403,  and 
note. 

Hawes,  Stephen,  English  author  in  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  ii.  272. 

Hawke,  .Sir  Edward,  iii.  348 ;  victory  of,  and 
Lord  Howe,  350,  351. 

Hawkesbmy,  Lord,  foreign  secretary,  iv.  194, 
195. 

Hawking,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  174. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  celebrated  naval  com- 
mander in  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  portrait  of, 
ii.  182,  183,  185,  186,  189. 

Hawkins,  Su-  Jolm,  his  History  of  Music,  iv. 
168. 

Hitwley,  General,  iii.  296;  advances  from 
Edinbui'gh  to  relieve  Stuiing  Castle ;  is 
defeated  by  pretender's  army  at  Falkirk, 
300-303 ;  a  favourite  of  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, 304,  319;  anonymous  letter  sent  to, 
regarding  Prince  Georges  education,  331. 

Hawstead,  manor  of,  i.  504. 

Hay,  Lord  John,  iv.  539. 

Haydon,  Benjamin  R.,  distinguished  painter, 
iv.  475. 

Hayman,  Sir  Peter,  ii.  407. 

Hayue,  Colonel,  iii.  638. 

Hayter,  Bishop  of  Nornach,  preceptor  to 
Prince  George,  iii.  327,  331. 

Hazlerig,  Sir  Arthur,  unsuccessfiU  attempt 
of  Charles  I.  to  arrest,  for  high  treason,  ii. 
498-502;  bUl  brought  into  parUament  by, 
505 ;  a  member  of  the  Rump  Parliament, 
596-598 ;  narrowly  escapes  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 651. 
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Head,  Sir  Francis,  governor  of  Canada,  iv. 
546 ;  his  scheme  for  suppressing  reljeUion, 
551. 

' '  HeaUng  Declaration, "  the,  ii.  654,  659,  660, 
753,  754. 

Heath,  Archbishop  of  York,  made  chancel- 
lor, ii.  63 ;  announces  Mary's  death  to  par- 
Uament,  74. 

Heath,  attorney-general  of  Charles  I.,  ii. 
409. 

Heathfield.    See  Hatfield. 

Heber  and  Heremon,  sons  of  Milesius,  i. 
147. 

Hgbert,  revolutionary  atheist,  iv.  58,  59 ;  his 
conspiracy  against  Robespierre  ;  is  defeat- 
ed and  guillotined.  65,  66. 

Hebrides,  the,  or  Western  Islands,  extraor- 
dinaiy  custom  in,  described  by  SoUnus,  i. 
61 ;  invasion  of,  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  414 ; 
final  cession  of,  to  the  Scottish  crown,  415. 

Hedgley  Moor,  Percy  defeated  at,  i.  624. 

Heidelberg,  capture  of,  by  the  French ;  their 
atrocities,  iii.  25. 

Heimdal,  Saxon  divinity,  i.  148. 

Heinsius  the  Pensionary,  confidant  of  Wil- 
Uam  III.,  iii.  51-53,  126,  127. 

Hela,  Saxon  goddess,  i.  143. 

Helena.  St.,  ceded  to  East  India  Company, 
iii.  674;  Bonaparte's  exQe  and  death  at, 
iv.  325. 

Helie,  Lord  of  La  Fleche,  i.  216. 

HeUe  de  St.  Saen,  protector  of  son  of  Duke 
Robert,  i.  225. 

Heligoland,  capture  of,  iv.  244,  245. 

Hely  or  Eli.    See  Eli. 

Hemans,  Mrs.,  poetry  of,  iv.  469. 

Henderson,  Alexander,  minister  of  Leu- 
chars,  ii.  445;  draws  up  the  National  Cove- 
nant, 447;  is  chosen  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly  at  Glasgow  in  1638,  453, 
454  ;  Laud's  remarks  on,  455,  notr ;  one  of 
the  Scottish  deputies  at  the  conference 
with  Charles  I,  at  Ber«ick,  459  ;  chaplain 
to  the  Scottish  commissioners;  his  jxipu- 
larity  in  London,  478,  and  note;  ma<le  Pres- 
byterian chaplain  to  Charles,  489,  and  iwle; 
speaks  against  Episcopacy  at  Uxbridge, 
543. 

Hendlip  House,  Worcesterishire,  view  of,  ii. 
310. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  commanders  of  the 
Saxons,  i.  46,  67;  story  of  feast  given  by 
Hengist  to  the  British  king  Vortigem,  and 
alleged  treachery  of  the  former,  69,  and 
vote,  70 ;  arrival  of  the  brothers  iu  Britain, 
148. 

Heugsdown-hill,  Egbert  defeats  Danes  at,  i. 
80. 

Hennebon,  description  of,  461,  notr ;  gallant 
defence  of,  by  the  Countess  de  Moutfort, 
461,  462. 

Henrietta  Maria,  first  seen  by  Prince  Charle.i 
at  a  court-ball  iu  Paris,  ii.  3o4;  treaty  of 
marriage  between,  ami  him,  375,  376 ;  is 
married  by  i)roxy  to  Charles  I.  at  Paris, 
377 ;  is  conductod  by  the  Duke  of  Biicking- 
hara  to  England,  anil  received  by  t  'liarlosat 
Dover.  i'<.,  378:isattir.-ite\ti\inely  popular, 
but  .soon  (U.^iaiipoints  the  p\ililic  ;  her  over- 
Iwaring  temper,  i'>.,  and  iiolf,  quarrels  be- 
tween, and  Charles,  in  regard  to  her 
French  attendants,  382 ;  her  conduct  at 
Chiules'  coronation,  383 ;  her  attendants 
and  priests  disniissetl  by  the  king;  remon- 
strances of  the  French  ambas!,-<;id(>r  on  lier 
behalf ;  tUtimate  concessions  of  Charles, 
389-392;  her  arbitrary  notions,  411,  notr; 
passages  in  Prynne's  Hi.ttrio-Mn.'iti.c  al- 
leged to  lie  directed  iigaiust,  418,  and  notr, 
419 ;  Dorset's  fulsome  eulogy  of,  420 ;  di.s- 
sonsions  lietween,  and  Lauil,  426 ;  inter- 
ceptetl  letter  f n^ni  Lord  l>igby  to,  504;  quits 
England  along  with  the  Piincess  Mary,  504- 
506;  rai.ses  .supplies  in  Holland  fur  the  king, 
508,  514;  lands  in  Biu-lington  Bjiy.  an(l 
proceeds  to  York ;  sends  amminiition  to 
her  hu.sband  at  Oxfonl.  528 :  is  impeached 
by  the  commons  for  high  tre.a.son,  ib.,  re- 
turns to  France.  536 ;  lu-ges  Charles  to  ac- 
cept the  proiKisitions  of  parliament,  558; 
arrives  iu  England  after  the  Restoration, 
658,  659 ;  portrait  of,  382. 
Henrietta,  sister  of  Chiirles  II.,  married  to 
Duke  of  Orleans,  ii.  659;  employed  as  go- 
between  in  intrigvies  of  Charles  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  678,  680;  her  death,  680. 
Henriot,  commander  of  French  national 
guanl,  and  partizan  of  Rolx;spierre,  iv.  69- 
VI. 
Henry  I.,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  i. 
199 ;  quarrel  of.  and  his  brother  William 
with  their  elder  bnrther  Roliert.  2(0 ;  his 
father's  l>eque.st  to.  206,  207;  his  comluct 
nft«>r  his  father's  death.  200;  his  tr.msae- 
tions  with  his  l)rntlier  KoUrt.  212 :  assists 
to  siijiprrss  Conan's  consinracy,  ih.,  213; 
Koliert  and  William  league  against  him 
and  strip  him  of  his  pos.sessions,  i7).;  seizes 
the  royal  treasures  after  William  Rufus' 
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death,  i.  219 ;  is  crowned  at  Westminster, 
ih.;  charter  of  liberties  issued  by,  ib.,  220; 
his  marriage  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  220,  221;  expechtion  of 
Duke  Robert  a^gainst.  222 ;  concludes  treaty 
with  Robert,  ib.,  223;  finds  a  pretext  for 
invading  Normandy,  223,  224;  defeats 
Robert  before  Teuchebray,  and  gains  pos- 
session of  Normandy,  224;  imprisons  his 
brother  in  Cardiff  Castle,  and  renders  him 
bund,  ib.,  225;  his  subsequent  transactions 
in  France,  225,  226 ;  marries  his  daughter 
Matilda  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  226; 
repels  invasions  of  the  Welsh,  ib.;  con- 
federacy formed  against,  in  France,  ib.; 
its  dissolution,  227 ;  concludes  advanta- 
geous treaty  with  King  of  France;  mar- 
ries his  son  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Anjou,  and  embarks  for  England,  ib. ;  dis- 
astrous loss  of  his  son  Prince  William  on 
toard  the  M'hite  Ship,  ib.,  228;  renews  his 
political  intrigues,  and  marries  daughter 
of  Duke  of  Lou  vain,  ib.;  settles  England 
and  Normandy  on  liis  daughter  Matilda, 
and  marries  her  to  CJeoff rey  of  Anjou,  ib. , 
229 ;  his  intrigues  against  his  nephew  Wil- 
liam, 229,  230 ;  historj-  of  the  last  years  of 
his  reign ;  his  death  and  character,  230-232; 
his  relations  with  the  church,  354. 
Henry  II.,  son  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  i.  230,  233 ;  is  acknow- 
ledged Duke  of  Normandy,  245 ;  arrives  ui 
England,  ib. ;  is  placed  for  safety  in  Bristol 
Castle,  ib. ;  returns  to  Normandy,  ih. ;  pro- 
ceeds to  Scotland,  and  is  knighted  by  his 
uncle  King  David  at  Carhsle,  246,  247 ; 
lands  in  England  to  contest  crown  with 
Stephen,  but  concludes  trtaty  with  him, 
247,  248 ;  receives  news  of  Stephen's  death, 
248 ;  arrives  in  England,  249 ;  liis  marriage 
with  Eleanor,  divorced  (lueen  of  Louis 
VII.,  ib.,  250;  accession  of  territory 
thereby  gained,  250;  is  crownied  along  with 
Eleanor  at  Westminster,  ib.;  liis  political 
reforms  and  measmvs  of  government,  250- 
252;  visits  his  continental  pos.sc'Ssions,  and 
reiiels  invasion  of  Anjou  and  Maine  by 
his  brother  ( ;e(  >lf  rey,  252 :  his  lUsastrous  ex- 
IRjilition against  the  Wi-lsh:  aftirwanls con- 
cludes an  adv.intageous  iMa<e  with  them, 
i').,  253;  seizes  Nantes,  and  hoo<l-winks 
tlie  Frencli  king  to  his  designs  ujion  Brit- 
tivny,  253;  atlianees  his  son  tieoffrey  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brittjuiy,  i'l. ;  claims 
the  earldom  of  Toulou.se  and  tnarches 
again.st  it,  ih.,  254;  his  miKleration  in 
refraining  from  liesieging  his  ftudal  suix;- 
rior,  the  trench  king  ;  iiltimately  concludes 
a  peace  with  him.  2M,  2.">5;  siilcmnizes 
marriage  tn^tweenhis  s<m  Henry,  and  Mar- 
garet, daughterof  Louis,  255;  his  respectful 
conduct  to  the  exilnllHipf.  Alexander  III., 
ih.;  history  of  his  fricnd-ihip  with  Thomas 
i\  Becket,  255-257;  his  nipt\ire  with  him, 
ending  in  the  exile  of  Becket,  "J."'"  200.  and 
iK'If.i ;  his  unsucoessfiU  canii>algn  against 
the  Welsh,  and  liarkirous  retaliatimi  on 
their  hostyges,  201  ;  success  of  his  arms  in 
Brittany,  ib.;  holdls  court  at  Momit  .St. 
Michael,  and  is  visited  by  William  the 
Lion,  of  Scotland,  ib.;  is  again  disturlied 
by  the  prr>ceedings  of  Becket,  and  after 
some  negotiations  consents  to  lie  recon- 
ciled to  him,  '262,  2';3;  his  hasty  exiires- 
sions  on  hearing  of  Becket's  excomnnuii- 
cation  of  the  three  bishops ;  a^i.'«usstnation 
of  Becket ;  Henrj''s  appannt  grief  on 
bearing  of  it.  264-2G7 ;  makes  his  submis- 
sion to,  and  is  p,ardone>l  by  the  jioiie,  267 ; 
ctuidition  of  Ireland:  Henr>'  obtains  bidl 
fmm  Poi>e  Adri,an  IV.  fur  its  conquest 
268-270;  protection  atfonled  by,  to  Der- 
mond.  King  of  Leinster;  exiieilition  of 
English  ;nlventiu-ers  against  Ireland ; 
Henry  at  first  declines  to  coiuitenance 
their  pnKeeiiings.  Init  afterivanls concludes 
an  agreement  with  Earl  of  Pembn  ike,  aiul 
proceeds  to  Ireland  hims<lf,  270-275;  8ul> 
jects  tlie  greater  i>art  of  the  com)try,  with 
the  ex«>ptiun  of  Ulster,  and  nturus  to 
England,  27'' ;  his  domestic  trovililes  arising 
from  the  relu'llion  of  his  sons.  277-279 ; 
his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  and  penance 
at  Becket's  toml),  280.  281 ;  receives  intel- 
ligence of  the  capture  of  the  King  of  Scots, 
281 ;  reiluces  his  reliellioiis  sons  to  submis- 
sion, and  concludes  peace  with  them,  /''.; 
Ul>erates  Scottish  king  on  the  latter  ac- 
knowledging himself  his  vassal,  ib.,  282; 
reputation  of,  for  wisdom  and  ability,  282; 
his  personal  activity,  ib.;  second  and  thinl 
rebellions  of  his  sons  against,  ib.,  283; 
treacherous  comluct  to,  at  Lnnoge.s,  283; 
receives  intelligence  of  the  illness  an<l 
death  of  his  eldest  .■«>n  HeiuT.  ''•..  284;  his 
I  lenient  treatment  of  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
I  284 ;  panlons  his  sou  Geoffrey,  and  is  tem- 
I      porarily  reconciled  to  his  wife  Eleauor, 
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i.  2S4, 285 ;  Geoffrey  again  renews  his  rebel- 
lion against,  and  is  killed  in  a  toimiament, 
285 ;  pardons  abortive  rebellion  of  his  son 
Richard,  ib.;  announces  his  intention  of 
visiting  the  Holy  Land,  ib.,  and  note ;  his 
extortions  from  the  Jews,  286;  his  fresh 
rupture  with  Richard  and  the  King  of 
France,  ib.,  287;  concludes  a  humiliating 
peace  with  them,  287 ;  his  grief  on  learning 
the  rebellion  of  his  son  John,  ib.,  288;  dies 
of  a  broken  heart,  288;  neglect  shown  to 
his  body,  which  is  interred  at  Fontevraud, 
ih. ,  289 ;  his  character,  289,  and  note ;  ac- 
count of  his  famUy;  his  natural  sons  by 
"Fair  Rosamond,"  289 ;  history  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  latter,  290 ;  HAvy  formed 
by,  294,  295 ;  a<lditional  details  of  liis  reign, 
and  contest  with  Becket  and  the  church, 
355-357 ;  effigy  of,  249  ;  coins  of,  251. 

Henry  III.,  son  of  John,  is  crowned  at  Glou- 
cester ;  effigy  of ;  agrees  to  renew  the  hom- 
age to  the  pope ;  Earl  of  Pembroke  chosen 
protector ;  progress  of  war  between  Henry's 
party  and  that  of  Prince  Louis ;  the  latter 
comi^ielled  to  alandon  England;  Henry's 
feeble  and  vacillating  character;  his  con- 
cessions to  his  subjects,  i.  382-386;  is  re- 
cro\^^led  by  Archbishop  Langton  ;  renewed 
hostilities  between  France  and  England; 
Henry  invades  France,  and  returns  in  dis- 
grace, 387,388;  is  refvised  supplies  by  his 
parUament,  388 ;  his  ungiat^^f ul  conduct  to 
Huljert  de  Burgh,  ib.,  389;  uniKipularity 
of,  caused  by  liis  extravagance  to  foreign 
favourites,  389,  390 ;  marries  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  and  again  rouses  the  anger  of 
the  nation  by  his  profusion  to  foreigners, 
390;  his  disastrous  campaign  hi  France, 
ib.;  altercations  between,  and  parliament, 
ih.,  391 ;  receives  supplies  on  granting  a 
solemn  confirmation  to  the  barons  of  their 
liberties,  391 ;  quells  revolt  in  Guienne.  and 
marries  liis  son  to  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
ill.,  392;  is  entrapiied  by  the  pope  into 
acceptuig  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for 
bis  second  son  liihnund,  392 ;  levies  large 
contributions  from  the  clnu-ch.  ib.;  further 
embroilments  lietween,  and  his  Ixirons, 
who  at  length  conijiel  him  to  ouisent  to  the 
apiKiiiitment  of  a  committee  of  govem- 
inent,  3i'2  394 ;  retracts  his  former  conces- 
sions, 394,  395;  breaking  out  of  civil  war 
between,  and  the  barons,  heailed  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester :  progress  of  the  revolt ; 
ultimate  victorj-  of  the  roj-alists.  and  death 
of  Leicester.  3'.t5-39'.i ;  resumes  the  govern- 
ment, 3W;  sut>sequent  history  of  his  reign, 
ib.,  400;  his  death.  401;  description  of 
tomb  of,  383,  »ii(.' ;  his  relations  with  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Scotland,  411,  412:  marrieshis 
daughter  Margari-t  to  Alexander  III.,  413; 
his  political  intrigues  in  Scotland,  ib. 

Henry  IV..  originally  Henrj-  of  Bolingbroke, 
i.  48'2,  485;  creaU'd  Eiirl  of  Derby,  488; 
jouis  Gloucester's  party,  and  defeats  royal 
army.  48'.i,  490:  created  Duke  of  Herefoitl, 
491 ;  his  accu.siition  against  and  challenge 
to  Duke  of  Norf<ilk,  492 :  is  liani.'hed  by 
Richaril  II.,  i'l.,  493;  returns,  and  lands  at 
Raven.spur ;  a.ssemblesan  army,  and  makes 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  ;  gaiiLS  jxis- 
session  of  Kiehanl.  and  conveys  him  a  pris- 
oner to  Lon<lon  ;  is  placed  on  the  throne, 
493,  494;  estabUshes  his  authority,  535  537; 
con.spiracy  against ;  suppre.si*es  it,  and 
causes  Richanl  to  lie  niurilere<l,  538,  539; 
his  embroilment  with  France ;  restores 
Isaliella,  Queen  of  Richaril  II.,  to  her 
fatlier,  539 :  makes  an  unsuccessful  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland,  ill.,  540;  his  unsuccessful 
campaigns  against  the  Welsh,  540,  541 ; 
Walleran  of  Lu.\emburg  declares  war 
against  541 ;  his  wars  »ith  the  .Scots,  ib., 
512;  challenge  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to, 
542,  543 ;  revolt  of  the  I'ercies  against,  543, 
544;  its  suppres-sion.  544;  .Serle's  conspir- 
acy against  545;  his  threatened  rupture 
with  the  church,  ib.;  conspiracy  against, 
on  Ix'half  of  the  Earl  of  JIarch  and  his 
brother,  ib.,  546 :  siqipresses  fresh  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Northuniln-rhuid.  546; 
his  wars  with  the  Welsh,  ib.,  547;  gains 
possession  of  the  heir  apjwirent  to  the  .Scot- 
tish throne,  and  detains  him  in  captivity, 
548 ;  last  hisurrection  of  Earl  Percy  agsiinst, 
i'l.;  factionsof  the  OrleaniiJti  anil  Burgun- 
diaiis  in  France:  Henr>'  siijiports  lioth 
parties  successively.  548  550;  his  melan- 
choly and  unhapjiy  teniiwr  in  his  latter 
years,  551 ;  his  severity  a^^aiust  the  Lol- 
lards, i().;  his  death,  552;  remarks  on,  ift., 
vote ;  favoiuTilile  results  of  his  rvign  to  the 
cause  of  lilierty.  675:  effigy  of.  536. 

Henry  V.,  son  of  Henr>-  IV..  i.  537;  his 
prowess  at  the  Imttle  of  Shrewsbury,  544 ; 
liis  campaigns  in  Wales  against  Owen 
Glendower.  i.  545-547;  question  ns  to  his 
alleged  dissipate^l  character  in  early  youth. 
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i.  551,  552 ;  ascends  the  throne  after  his 
father's  death,  552,  553;  removes  the  re- 
mains of  Richard  II.  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  553;  releases  the  Earl  of  March 
and  restores  the  son  of  Ilotspm-,  ib.;  his 
controversy  with  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and 
persecution  of  the  Lollards,  553-555;  lays 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  555;  modifies 
his  demands,  556,  557 ;  prepares  for  war, 
557;  conspiracy  against  his  life,  ib.;  sets 
saU  from  Southampton,  lb.;  lands  in  France 
and  besieges  Hartlfur,  wliich  surrenders  to 
him,  ib.,  558;  inci.U'uts  of  his  march  from 
thence  to  Calais,  incUuUug  the  battle  of 
Azincourt,  558-5ti3 ;  his  return  to  England 
and  reception  there,  563,  564;  is  visited 
by  Sigismund,  King  of  the  Romans,  564; 
attends  congress  at  Calais,  ib. ;  his  second 
expedition  to  France,  564-567;  besieges 
Rouen,  which  at  length  surrenders,  567-571; 
his  negotiations  with  the  rival  factions  in 
France,  571 ;  concludes  a  truce  with  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  holds  a  conference 
with  the  French  royal  family  at  Meulan, 
572 ;  recommences  hostihties  on  hearing  of 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  dauphin;  progress  of  his  arms, 
ib.,  573;  is  recognized  as  successor  to  the 
French  throne,  and  marries  the  Princess 
Catherine,  574,  575;  his  march  to  Paris 
and  triumphant  entry  mto  that  city,  575, 
576 ;  returns  to  England  for  a  short  time, 
576 ;  again  embarks  for  France  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  the  dauphin,  577; 
holds  a  court  at  Paris,  ib. ;  is  attacked  by 
an  insidious  disease,  578;  his  death  and 
funeral,  ib.,  579;  his  character,  579,  note; 
portrait  of,  557 ;  splendid  pageant  to  wel- 
come his  return  from  Azincourt,  684,  685. 
Henry  VI.,  born  at  Windsor  Castle,  i.  577; 
settlement  of  regency  on  his  behalf  after 
his  father's  death,  579,  580;  proclaimed 
King  of  France  at  Paris,  580 ;  regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Betlford;  campaigns  in  France, 
580-600 ;  Henry  is  crowned  Kmg  of  France 
at  Paris,  601 ;  state  of  affairs  in  France ; 
congress  of  Arras;  secession  of  the  Bur- 
guudian  party  from  the  EngUsh ;  progress 
of  tlie  war;  truce  with  France,  601-604; 
Henry's  weak  and  spiritless  character ;  is 
married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  604,  605; 
designs  against  Duke  of  Gloucester;  his 
mysterious  death ;  overweening  influence 
of  Suffolk ;  renewal  of  war  m  France ;  the 
English  expelled  from  all  their  possessions 
there,  except  Calais,  605-603 ;  impeach- 
ment of  Suffolk ;  his  death  at  sea ;  rebel- 
lion of  John  Cade,  609-612 ;  Henry's  right 
to  the  cromi  disputed  by  the  Duke  of 
York ;  commencement  of  the  wars  of  the 
Rosss,  612-614 ;  Henry's  incapacity  occa- 
sions the  duke  to  be  appointed  protector, 
614,  615;  is  taken  prisoner  at  St.  Albans, 
615;  resumes  his  authority,  and  is  recon- 
ciled to  York;  renewal  of  hostilities;  Henry 
again  taken  prisoner;  Duke  of  York  enters 
London,  and  is  nominated  Henry's  suc- 
cessor, 616-619;  energy  of  CJueen  Margaret; 
battle  of  Wakefield ;  deatli  of  Duke  of 
York ;  rescue  of  Henry ;  battles  of  Morti- 
mer's Cross  and  St.  Albans ;  ovei-throw  of 
the  Lancastrians;  Edward  IV.  placed  on 
the  throne,  619,  620  (see  Edward  7K.); 
accompanies  Queen  Margaret  in  her  flight 
to  Scotland,  622;  is  made  prisoner  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  624 ;  is  released  and 
proclaimed  king  by  Warwick,  630,  631 ;  is 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  633,  and  note ;  be- 
lief as  to  miracles  being  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  634. 
Henry  VII.,  originally  Earl  of  Richmond, 
conspiracy  in  favour  of,  against  Richard 
III.,  i.  646,  647;  escapes  from  Brittany  to 
Paris,  649;  is  favourably  received  by  Charles 
VIII.,  ib.;  lands  at  Milford  Haven,  and 
advances  to  meet  Richard,  650 ;  gains  bat- 
tle of  Bosworth  Field,  and  the  English 
crown,  ib.,  651 ;  orders  the  removal  of  Ed- 
ward Plautagenet  to  the  Tower,  708;  his 
joirrney  to  London  from  Leicester,  709, 
710 ;  is  crowned,  710 ;  settles  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  710-712;  marries  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  712,  713;  makes  a  progress 
through  the  kingdom,  713;  conspiracy 
against,  to  place  Lambert  Simnelon  the 
throne,  713-716;  his  ci-afty  and  selfish 
policy  in  regard  to  the  contest  between  the 
Duchy  of  Brittany  and  the  French  crown, 
717  -  723 ;  conspiracy  and  insurrection 
against,  headed  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown.  724-726;  countenance 
afforded  by,  to  Scottish  insurgents  against 
James  III.;  murder  of  the  Scottish  king, 
and  accession  of  James  IV.,  who  favoiu-s 
Warbeck's  schemes ;  progress  of  the  latter; 
his  discomfltiu'e,  capture,  and  death ;  ju- 
dicial miirder  of  the  young  Earl  of  War- 
wick ;  Henry's  sojourn  at  Calais,  726-733 ; 
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marries  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret 
to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  his 
eldest  son  Ai-thur  to  Catherine  of  Ara^ 
gon,  i.  734,  735;  his  rapacity  in  extorting 
money  from  his  subjects,  735,  736;  his 
prosecutions  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
his  adherents,  736,  737;  avaricious  spii-it 
of,  737  ;  receives  the  Ar-chduke  Philip  and 
his  wife,  when  wrecked  on  the  English 
coast,  and  extorts  various  concessions  from 
the  former,  ib.,  738;  on  the  death  of 
PhOip,  proposes  to  marry  liis  widow 
Joanna,  738,  739;  feels  remorse  in  his 
latter  years  for  his  extortions,  739;  his 
death,  ib.;  character  of  his  reign,  ib.,  740, 
and  note;  portrait  of,  711;  history  of  re- 
ligion dm-ing  his  reign,  ii.  200-2U2  ;  of  com- 
merce m  same  period,  239-241. 
Henry  VIII.,  son  of  Hem-y  VII.,  portrait 
of,  i.  741 ;  affianced,  when  prince,  to  Ca- 
therine of  Aragon,  735;  ascends  the  English 
throne ;  completes  his  marriage  with  Car 
therme  of  Aragon,  740 ;  prosecution  of 
Empson  and  Dudley  and  their  accomphces 
authorized  by,  741 ;  joins  coaUtion  against 
Louis  XII.,  742;  proceeds  to  France;  re- 
ceives the  Emperor  Maximilian  at  Terou- 
enne,  743,  744;  gains  the  "Battle  of  Spurs," 
745;  takes  Toiurnai,  ib. ;  returns  to  England, 
746;  invasion  of  the  Scots;  battle  of 
Flodden ;  Queen  Catherme's  letter  to, 
announcing  the  victory,  746-750 ;  marries 
his  sister  Mary  to  Louis  XII.,  750;  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  his  intimacy 
with  Wolsey,  751,  752;  his  negotiation  witli 
Maxuuilian  for  the  cession  of  the  imperial 
crown,  752,  753;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Francis  I.,  753;  is  visited  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  754,  755;  his  uiterview  with 
the  French  king  at  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,"  755,  756;  visits  the  emperor  at 
Gravelines,  757 ;  causes  the  arrest  and  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  757- 
759 ;  Ifis  zeal  for  the  CathoUc  faith,  759 ; 
joins  the  pope  and  the  emperor  agamst 
France,  760 ;  is  again  visited  by  Chai'les  V., 
761,  762 ;  prepares  for  war  against  France, 
and  sends  an  invatling  anay  thither  under 
Earl  of  Svn-rey,  762,  763;  his  intrigues  in 
Scotland  diu-ing  minority  of  his  nephew 
James,  763-767  ;  his  contests  with  the  par- 
liament and  people  as  to  the  raising  of  sup- 
plies, 767,  768 ;  sends  a  new  expedition  to 
France,  768 ;  concludes  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Constable  Bourbon,  769;  endeavours 
to  further  the  smt  of  Wolsey  as  a  candidate 
for  the  papal  crown,  ib.,  770;  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  extort  a  supply  of 
money  from  the  people,  771,  772 ;  concludes 
a  treaty  with  France,  772;  sends  an  em- 
bassy to  Bayonne,  773 ;  his  first  disagree- 
ment with  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ib. ;  conceives 
a  passion  for  Anne  Bolcyn,  775,  776 ;  pre- 
tends scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  and  endeavom's 
to  obtain  a  divorce  from  the  pops,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  authorizes  a  com- 
mission to  examine  into,  and  pronoimce 
judgment  in  the  matter,  776-780 ;  fails  m 
obtaining  from  the  papal  legate  a  sentence 
of  divorce,  781 ;  discards  Wolsey  from  fa- 
vour, 782,  783;  receives  intelligence  of  his 
death,  784,  785-;  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Cranmer,  785 ;  consults  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  also  those  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  on  the  vaUdity 
of  his  marriage,  786,  787 ;  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Cromwell,  who  advises  him 
to  renomice  the  authority  of  the  pope,  ib., 
788 ;  his  violent  contest  with  his  clergy,  788 ; 
banishes  Queen  Catherine  from  the  royal 
residences,  789  ;  persists  in  his  attachment 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.;  his  interviews  with 
Francis  I.  at  Boulogne  and  Calais,  ib.;  is 
privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn,  ib.,  790 ; 
creates  Cranmer  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 790 ;  has  his  marriage  witli  Anno 
publicly  ratified,  791 ;  is  exco  mnumicated 
by  the  pope,  (6. ;  his  abortive  attempts  at 
a  reconciliation,  792;  harsh  treatment  of 
Queen  Catherine  authorized  by,  793 ;  final 
rupture  of,  witli  the  pope,  and  recognition 
of,  by  parliament,  as  supreme  head  of  the 
church,  iJ).;  causes  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent  and  her  accomplices, 
794,  795;  aad  of  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  795-798;  is  excommunicated 
by  Paul  III.,  798;  authorizes  a  commission 
for  the  visitation  of  monasteries,  799 ;  con- 
ceives a  passion  for  Jane  Seymour,  and 
causes  the  arrest  of  Queen  Anne  on  the 
charge  of  adultery,  800;  his  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  her  examination  and  trial,  800-8U2 ; 
receives  intelligence  of  her  execution,  and 
marries  Jane  Seymour,  802,  803;  forces 
from  Cranmer  a  declaration  of  the  inva- 
lidity of  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage,  and  ob- 
tains from  parliament  a  new  act  regulating 
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the  succession,  i.  803, 804;  his  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  and  contracUctory  ordin- 
ances regarduig  religion,  805 ;  uismTection 
in  the  northern  comities  against,  805-808 ; 
his  rupture  with  Carthnal  Pole,  80S,  809; 
loses  his  wife  Jane  Sejanom-  in  childbed, 
809 ;  wholesale  si»liation  of  the  church  by, 
including  the  seizure  of  the  revenues  and 
property  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  numerous  works  of  art 
and  valuable  manuscripts,  810-812 ;  the  re- 
sults of  these  measiu'es,  812 ;  Hem-y's  per- 
secutions and  tyi-aniiy,  813,  814;  endeavours 
to  form  an  alliance  with  tbe  German  Pro- 
testant states,  814,  815;  procures  the  en- 
actment by  parli;iment  of  the  Six  Articles, 
or  the  Bloody  Statute,  815,  816;  liis  pro- 
clamations declared  to  have  the  effect  of 
laws,  816;  his  matrimonial  speculations, 
ib.,  817;  concludes  a  maiTiage  irith  Anne 
of  Cleves;  his  dissatisfaction  with  it,  and 
wrath  against  Cromwell,  817,  818;  becomes 
enamoured  of  Catherine  Howard,  and 
causes  the  aiTcst  and  condemnation  of 
Cromwell,  818 ;  divorces  Anne  of  Cleves ; 
semis  Cromwell  to  the  block,  and  marries 
Catherine  Howard,  ib.,  819 ;  his  persecu- 
tions alike  of  Protestants  and  Papists,  819 ; 
makes  a  progress  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties, ib.,  820;  is  informed  by  Cranmer  on 
his  return  of  the  in'egularities  of  his  queen ; 
proceedings  against  Catheiine,  and  exami- 
nation of  witnesses ;  her  sentence  and  exe- 
cution, 820-825;  Henry's  ordinances  re- 
gaixiing  religion  and  the  reading  of  tho 
Scriptures,  825,  826 ;  his  regulations  for  the 
government  of  Wales, 826;  rebellion  against, 
in  Ireland,  imder  the  Fitzgeralda,  ib.,  827 ; 
after  fm-ther  contests  with  the  Irish,  suc- 
ceeds in  conciliating  the  chiefs,  and  estab- 
lishing more  firmly  the  English  sway,  827, 
828;  his  poUtical  intrigues  in  Scotland, 
828-830;  liis  wrath  at  lus  nephew  James, 
831 ;  sends  an  inva«luig  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  against  Scotland,  ib.,  832; 
endeavours  after  James'  death  to  marry 
his  son  Edward  to  James'  daughter  Mary, 
and  procure  for  himself  the  government  of 
Scotland;  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Scots  to  the  latter  proposal;  progress  of 
Henry's  intrigues  and  correspondence  with 
the  Scottish  traitors,  833-837 ;  concludes  a 
treaty  with  Charles  V.,  and  resumes  hos- 
tilities with  France,  837;  marries  Catherine 
Parr,  ib.;  crosses  over  to  France  in  person, 
and  takes  Boulogne,  ib.,  838;  returns  to 
England,  838 ;  ravages  of  his  army  in  Scot- 
land, and  intensity  of  popular  feeling  there 
against,  ib.,  839 ;  signiil  defeat  of  his  forces 
at  Ancmm  Moor,  840 ;  defends  his  coasts 
against  the  attempts  of  the  French  admiral, 
tb. ,  841 ;  servility  of  his  parUaments  in  grant- 
ing him  subsidies,  841 ;  continues  liis  in- 
trigues in  Scotland,  which  is  stUl  further 
laidwastebytheEarlof  Hertford,  841-843; 
is  obUged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  France 
and  Scotland,  844;  his  wretched  state  of 
mind  and  body,  ib.,  845;  the  impeachment 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  Surrey, 
the  last  events  of  his  reign,  845-848 ;  dies, 
848;  his  death  announced  to  parhament, 
ii.  1;  pubUc  feeling  towards,  ib.,  2;  exe- 
cutors nominateil  by,  3 ;  history  of  religion 
during  his  reign,  202-217  ;  of  commerce ; 
adfUtional  strength  given  to  English  navy, 
240,  241 ;  despotic  power  wielded  by,  237 ; 
statute  of,  regai'ding  clerical  residence,  iv. 
416-418. 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  King  David,  accom- 
panies his  father  in  invasion  of  England, 
i.  236-238;  his  death,  and  amiable  character. 
345. 

Heni-y,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen's 
brother,  i.  233,  234,  239;  joins  Matilda's 
party,  and  declares  her  queen,  241,  242; 
afterwards  quarrels  with  her,  242-244; 
a-ssists  in  negotiating  a  treaty  between  Ste- 
phen and  Prince  Hem-y,  247,  248. 

Henry,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.,  marries 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.,  i.  253, 
255;  does  homage  to  his  father-in-law  for 
Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  255,  262; 
rebels  against  his  father.  277-279;  submits 
to,  and  makrs  jn  uci'  « itli  him,  281 ;  his  war 
with  his  brotliir  IMiliard,  282;  again  re- 
volts against  liis  father,  and  is  again  par- 
doned, 283;  his  subsequent  rebellions,  ib., 
his  illness,  ib.,  284 ;  receives  his  father's  for- 
giveness ;  contrition  expressed  by  him;  his 
deatli,  284. 

Henry,  Prince,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  por- 
trait of,  ii  325;  his  martial  and  spirited 
cliaracter ;  his  popularity ;  his  attachment 
to  the  Puritan  principles;  proposals  of 
marriage  for;  his  mitimely  illness  and 
death ;  rumours  of  his  having  been  pois- 
oned, 324-326,  333,  335,  note;  treatises  writ- 
ten foi',  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  346. 
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Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  marries  Con- 
stance, aunt  of  William  the  Good  of  Sicily, 
i.  298 ;  his  invasion  of,  and  cruelties  in 
Sicily,  31 1,  note ;  his  letter  to  Philip  of 
Franca,  315;  accuses  Richard  before  diet 
of  Hagenau,  316 ;  releases  him  on  payment 
of  an  immense  ransom,  ib.,  317;  his  death 
and  remorse,  320. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  his  alliance  with  Scot- 
land, ii.  7,  16;  declares  war  against  Eng- 
land, 32 ;  makes  peace,  35 ;  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  VI.,  37;  his  death,  82. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  formerly  Duke  of 
Anjou,  succeeds  Charles  IX.,  ii.  157;  breaks 
faith  with  the  Protestants,  ib.;  intercedes 
for  the  life  of  Queen  of  Scots.  172 ;  assassi- 
nated by  Jacciues  Clement,  131. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  Protestant,  when 
King  of  Navarre,  ii.  155;  his  contests  with 
the  League;  is  a<?si3ted  by  Elizabeth; 
embraces  the  Catholic  religion,  189;  his 
war  witli  Spain,  ih. ;  concludes  peace  with 
Philip,  190,  191;  concludes  treaty  with 
James  I.,  293 ;  is  staljbed  by  Ravaillac,  324, 
and  iwle. 

Henry  of  Champagne,  Count,  succeeds  to 
throne  of  Jerusalem,  i.  303. 

Henry,  son  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  i.  398. 

Henry  d' Alraaine,  murdered  by  the  De  Mont- 
forts,  i.  400,  401,  403. 

Henry,  abb  >t  of  Aberbrothock,  i.  423. 

Henry,  tlie  lieir  of  Castile,  marries  daughter 
of  Jolin  of  Gaunt,  i.  439. 

Henry  tlic  Minstrel,  an  early  Scottish  poet, 
i.  707. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Prussia,  ill.  347, 349,  355,433. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Virginian  orator,  iii.  484, 
512,  516,  534. 

Henry,  Dr.  Robsrt,  historian,  iv.  17o. 

Henrysoii,  or  Henderson,  Robert,  ancient 
Scotti.sh  poet,  i.  707. 

H'ptarchy,  the  Saxon,  foundation,  history, 
and  termination  of,  i.  70  79. 

Heraldry,  origin  of,  i.  374,  375. 

Herat,  unsuccessful  siege  of,  by  the  Per- 
sians, iv.  583,  569. 

Herbert,  Count  of  Maine,  I.  196. 

Herbert,  L  )rd  of  Cherliury.  Eiigli.sh  ambas- 
s.ador  at  Paris,  ii.  353,  3t34  ;  en  lavours  to 
dissuade  Cliarles  I.  from  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  the  Covenanters,  473. 

Herbert,  Admiral,  ii.  741,  744;  naval  com- 
mander aftar  Revolution,  iii.  6;  is  created 
Earl  of  T.)rrington ;  his  suspicious  con- 
duct in  regard  to  the  engagement  off 
Heachy  Hoa  1,  14,  15.  and  note. 

Hercul(!.-;,  [lillars  of,  i.  7. 

Hereford,  siege  of,  by  the  Scots,  ii.  549. 

Hereford,  Karl  of.    See  Fitz-Osborn. 

Here fordsli ire  Beacon,  the,  i.  13. 

Heremon.    See  Heber. 

Heresy,  first  trial  for,  in  England,  i.  357, 
358;  statute  for  the  p\inishnient  of,  by 
burning,  551 ;  prosecutions  for,  in  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  66(1  670;  early 
prosecutions  for,  in  Scotland,  673 ;  revival 
of  statutes  against,  ii.  58,  59;  prosecutions 
for,  in  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  2iil,  202;  in 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  2ii3  205,  211,  212, 
215  217;  in  reign  of  Mary,  219,  220;  prose- 
cutions for,  in  Scotlanil.  229,  230;  last 
burnin,'s  for,  in  England,  323,  324.  (See 
al.so  I'nitrsfdiits.) 

Horew.ml.  Lord  of  Brunn,  the  English  hero; 
resistance  maintained  by,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
to  the  Normans,  i.  192-195,  and  iwtr.i. 

Heritable  .lurisdictions,  abolished  in  Scot- 
laud,  iii.  320. 

[lerlo,  his  alleged  plot  against  Lord  Burghley 
and  others,  ii.  150,  and  imlf. 

Hermitage  ("astle.  BothwcU  visited  by  Queen 
M:irv  at,  ii.  114. 

Ilrruiiti;  -i.  Mumlicr  of,  among  the  Anglo- 
.S:(xon<.  i    ITio.  156,  note. 

Ilirronli  ius;Mi,  palace  of,  iii.  135,  n^te. 

Herries.  Lird,  remonstrates  with  Queen 
Mary  in  regard  to  her  rumoured  marriage 
with  B  )thwell,  ii.  113;  signs  the  Ixmd  re- 
commen  ling  the  match,  119;  accompanies 
Queen  M  iry  in  her  tliglit  from  Langside  ; 
his  unsu -c'ssful  interview  with  Elizabeth 
on  herb,;half,  126  123 ;  app.-ars  on  belialf 
of  Mary  before  the  English  commissioners, 
130  132. 
Herring,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  York,  his  pa- 
triotism in  1745,  iii.  287. 

Herschel.  .Sir  John,   eminent  astronomer; 

portrait  of,  iv.  455. 
Hertford,  E  vrl  of.     See  Somfrsft. 
Hertford,  castle  of,  i.  383,  334,  ho(c 
Hervcy  of  Monntmaiirice,  uncle  of  Strong- 
bow,  Eivl  of  Pembroke,  1.  271,  275. 
IIes.seDarni3tndt,   Prince  of,  takes  part  in 

capture  of  ( ;ibraltar,  iii.  103,  104. 
Hesse,  Liiulgraveof,  his  demands  on  Britain 

for  money,  iii.  560. 
Hesse  Cassel,  insurrection  in,  iv.  623. 
Uever  Castle,  Kent,  i.  776. 
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Hewlet,  AVilliara,  ii.  656. 

Hewley,  Lady,  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ex- 
clude Unitarians  from  participating  in  be- 
quests of,  iv.  774. 

Hexham,  defeat  of  Cadwallader  at,  ii.  75 ; 
battle  of,  624;  view  of,  by  moonlight,  iii. 
173. 

Heywood,  John,  author  in  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  ii.  273. 

Hickford,  secretary  to  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ii. 
149. 

Hide,  David,  riot  excited  by,  ii.  496,  and  note. 

HighComraission.Courtof.  See  Commission. 

Highgate,  Queen  Elizabeth  is  met  by  the 
bishops  at,  ii.  74. 

Highlands,  the,  causes  of  disaffection  of,  to 
government ;  remedy  suggested  by  Lord- 
president  Forbes,  iii.  285,  28tf ;  bill  for  im- 
proving condition  of,  330. 

Highwaymen,  English,  in  18th  century,  iii. 
4U7;  iv.  156. 

Highways.    See  Roads. 

Hilda,  the  Lady  of,  i.  76. 

Ilildebrand.    See  Gregory  VII. 

Hill,  executed  as  an  accomplice  in  Popish 
Plot,  ii.  696. 

Hill,  Jack,  brother  of  Mrs.  Ma-sham;  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  to  Canada,  iii.  138,  140. 

Hill,  Dr.,  succeeds  Dr.  Robertson  as  leader 
of  the  moderate  party  in  Scottish  church, 
iv.  140,  141. 

HiU,  General  Lord,  iv.  275,  281,  2S5,  287,  288; 
defeats  Soult  on  the  Nivelle,  299;  portrait 
of,  281. 

Hill,  Mr.,  Rowland,  iv.  562. 

Hillsborough,  Lonl,  iii.  466,  470,  503,  noU. 

Hilton,  William,  historical  painter,  iv.  475. 

Hire,  La,  French  commander,  i.  590,  593,  594. 

Hol)be3,  Tliomas,  celebrated  pliilosopher,  ii. 

Hobliouse,  Sir  John  Cam,  iv.  511,  529. 

Hobkirk's  HiU,  battle,  of,  iii.  632,  633. 

Hoche,  General,  appointed  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  mirtli;  operations  of,  iv.  52 ; 
commands  expedition  again.st  Ireland,  86; 
defeats  lieneral  Krey,  96;  his  agreement 
with  O'Connor  for  inva<Iing  Ireland,  101. 

Hochkirch,  battle  of,  iii.  349. 

Hockley-inthe-Hole,  iii.  402. 

Hodges,  Mr.,  apolitical  writer,  iii.  111. 

Hoilson,  Lieuten.ant,  captures  Kingof  Dellii 
and  his  sons,  iv.  759,  760. 

Hogarth,  William,  celebrateil  painter  and 
engraver ;  portrait  of,  iii.  412,  413. 

Hogg,  James,  poetry  of,  iv.  466. 

Hohen-Friedberg,  battle  of,  iii.  270. 

Hohenlinden.  iKittle  of,  iv.  119. 

Hohenower,  French  repulsed  at,  iii.  427. 

Holbein,  Hans,  ilisthiguished  painter,  i.  817, 
and  note. 

HoUxime,  Robert,  counsel  for  Hampden  at 
his  trial,  ii.  441  443. 

HoMeniess,  L'>rd,  iii.  425. 

Holidays.     See  Fe.ttirals. 

Holkar,  Mahr.vtta  chief,  defeatc»l  by  God- 
dard,  iii.  734. 

Holkar,  Mahr.itta  chief,  natural  son  of  the 
foregoing;  his  wars  with  the  British,  iv. 
202,  203.  222,  223 ;  finally  Bulxlued  in  1818, 
353. 

Holland,  independence  of,  established  imder 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  157,  and  note,  158  (see 
also  yetherlnniU) ;  its  relations  with  James 
I.;  independence  of,  recognized  by  Spain, 
316,317;  alliance  between,  and  England; 
massacre  of  Amlxijiia;  threatened  rup- 
ture in  conseciuence,  373,  374;  secret  treaty 
between  Charles  I.  and  King  of  Spain  for 
subjugation  and  partition  of,  413,  414; 
•piarrels  between,  and  England  regarding 
the  fisheries,  437.  and  noi'- :  sui)plies  nii.<!eii 
in.  for  Charles  I.,  514,  517 ;  war  between, 
ami  the  En.'lish  Commonwealth,  582,  583, 
587,  588;  emignitionof  the  Engli.sh  Brown- 
ists  to,  612 ;  war  between,  and  England ; 
naval  encounters  lietween  the  nations, 
672  675 ;  the  Thames  entereil  by  the  Dutch 
fleet:  peace  of  Breda,  676;  secret  treaty 
between  IMiarles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  partition  of,  ib.,  677;  designs  of  Louis 
upon,  673  682;  recommencement  of  war 
between,  and  Englanil;  is  overnm  by  the 
French;  its  brave  resistance  umler  William 
of  Orange,  682  685;  progress  of  her  arms 
and  those  of  her  allies  against  Louis; 
congress  of  Nimeguen ;  treaty  lietween, 
and  Englaml;  conclusion  of  general  peace, 
686-690;  loses  her  connnercial  pre-emin- 
ence, 764;  visit  of  Willi:im  III.  to,  after 
suppressing  the  commotions  in  Indand, 
iii.  16,  and  note,  17;  King  Willianrs  relii- 
tions  with,  a  source  of  jealousy  to  the 
English,  34,  35;  obligeil  to  acknowle<lKe 
Philip  of  Anjou.  King  of  Si>ain,  66  6S ; 
joins  alllaiue  .against  France,  72,  7'! :  em- 
bassy of  .Marlborough  to ;  war  declared  by. 
In  concert  with  England  and  the  emperor, 
ng,iinst  France,  84 ;  campaigns  of  Marl- 
borough in,  and  on  frontier  of,  ib.,S5,  88,89; 
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Holland,— 
conferences  between  the  States-general  of, 
and  Marlborough,  iii.  92,  93 ;  Luuis  XIV. 
makes  overtures  to,  125-127;  altercation 
between,  and  England  in  regard  to  treaty 
with  France,  142,  143,  and  note ;  inglorious 
campaign  of  the  allies  in,  321 ;  rupture 
between,  and  England,  619,  620;  allies 
herself  with  United  States,  627,  and  note ; 
her  colonies  attacked  by  Britain,  639 ;  losses 
sustained  by,  in  Africa  and  East  Indies, 
649;  negotiations  for  peace  between,  and 
England,  654,  655 ;  distracted  state  of ;  the 
French  and  Orange  parties,  demands  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  on;  advance  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops ;  treaty  between,  and  Au.stria 
under  the  mediation  of  France:  revolution- 
ary progress  in,  668-671 :  state  of  parties  in ; 
the  King  of  Prussia  attempts  imsuccess- 
fuUy  to  mediate  between  the  democrats 
and  Orangeists,  745:  continued  dissensions; 
arrest  of  Princess  of  Orange ;  demands  of 
Frederick  William  on  states  of;  invaded 
by  a  Prussian  army  under  Duke  of  Bnms- 
wick ;  rictory  of  the  Orange  jiarty,  and  re- 
instatement of  the  prince  as  stiultholder, 
747-749;  joins  Britain  in  suVjsidizing  Prus- 
sia, iv.  63  ;  campaign  of  Duke  of  York  in, 
in  1794,  64,  65:  expedition  of  the  British 
and  Russians  to.  111,  112;  colonies  of,  at 
Cape  of  Good  Hoj*  and  in  East  Indies 
seized  by  the  British,  77 :  disastrous  expe- 
dition by  the  British  against,  in  18u9,  267, 
268;  revolts  again.st  Bonaparte;  return  of 
Prince  of  (Jrange,  305 ;  Belgium  united  to, 
313,  340 ;  Belgium  dissevered  from,  480, 481, 
501,  502. 

Holland,  Sir  John,  half-brother  of  Richard 
II.,  i.  488. 

Holland,  Mrs  Eli7.abeth,  i.  846,  847. 

HoUanil,  Earl  of,  joins  Buckingham's  expe- 
dition for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  ii.  393 ;  a 
favourite  of  Henrietta  Maria,  412;  ap- 
pointed judge  in  the  forest  court,  416 ; 
accompanies  Charles  I.  on  his  exiH'dition 
to  Scotland,  457,  458;  quarrels  with  the 
court,  488;  interview  of,  and  Earl  Pem- 
broke with  Charles  I.  at  Newmarket,  507. 
508 ;  excites  an  tnisucoessful  insmiection 
on  Ixhalf  of  the  king,  568. 

Holland,  Henry  Fox.  Lord.     See  For. 

HoUiunl,  Lord,  opi>oscs  Lord  Sidmouth'sliil 
reganlinc  tUssenters,  iv.  421. 

Holland  Hou.se,  iii.  191,  and  note. 

HollLs,  Denzil,  meml>er  of  parliament  in 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  407  410.  475,  498:  un- 
succes.sful  attempt  of  the  king  to  arrest, 
for  high  tn-.ison.  498  £02;  imi)eaehes  the 
nine  peers  who  joined  the  king  at  York, 
517 ;  joins  the  parliamentarj'  anny,  620, 
526;  opposes  Prince  Kupert  at  Bixntford, 
527;  urges  the  di.stianding  of  the  army, 
560;  heails  deputation  from  the  commons 
to  Charles  II.,  650:  portrait  of.  498. 

Holmby  House,  Charles  I.  conveyed  to,  after 
his  delivery  to  the  parliamentarj-  commis- 
sioners, ii.  559;  seizure  of  him  there  by 
Ctiniet  .Joyce ;  view  of,  561,  562. 

Holmes,  Sir  Rolx-rt.  ii.  675,  682. 

Holsteiu.     See  Denmark. 

Holwell,  Mr.,  one  of  the  sufferers  iu  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  iii.  690-692. 

Holy  Alliance,  the,  the  suppression  of  popti- 
l.ir  lilierties  its  main  object,  iv.  342,  and 
ni'le.  343,  35b,  3f.9,  370. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfame,  religious  estab- 
lishment on,  i.  75,  153,  and  note. 

Holy  Land.    See  Palestine  and  Crusades. 

Holy  Wells.    See  »VH.«. 

Holyrood.  Charlis  Edward  takes  up  his 
aUxle  at,  iii.  2S0.  281  ;  view  of,  2fll, 

Holywell  Haugli,  near  Norham,  i.  418. 

Home,  LonI,  his  corresi>oudence  with  Eng- 
land during  minority  of  James  V.,  i.  764, 
765. 

Home,  author  of  Donglas,  his  acoomit  of  the 
pretender's  personal  appearance,  iii.   280, 

m. 

Homildon  Hill,  battle  of,  i.  541,  542. 

Homilies,  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  156,  note;  prepara- 
tion of,  for  use  iu  churches,  under  Edward 
VI.,  ii.  218. 

Honduras,  Spanish,  attack  on  British  settle- 
ments in,  iii.  610. 

Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  fuc- 
ceeds  his  father,  i.  43 ;  his  letter  to  the 
states  of  Brit.iin.  44. 

Honorius  III  .  Pope,  i.  339. 

Hood,  Admiral,  LonL  iii.  634,  635,  646;  por- 
trait of,  647;  his  defence  of  Toulon  againpt 
the  French  rejiublicans;  evacuates  it  with 
the  royalists,  iv.  53,  54;  as.sists  Paoli  to  ex- 
pel French  from  Corsica.  62. 

Htxike.  Colonel,  a  Jacobite  agent,  iii.  116, 
and  note. 

Hmi|)er,  .John,  Bishop,  controversy  raise<l 
by,  on  his  mmiination  to  the  see  of  Glou- 
cester, ii.  36;  deprived  of  his  see,  50 ;  suffers 
martyrdom  at  Gloucester,  60. 
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Hop3,  Sir  John,  iv.  307,  309. 

Hopkins,  Friar,  his  prophecies  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckiugliam,  i.  757,  758. 

Hoptoii,  Sir  Ralph,  ii.  553. 

Horsa.     See  i/(H.yLs-(. 

Horse-baiting,  savage  sport  of,  ii.  783. 

Horse-racing  among  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  i. 
174 ;  practice  of,  in  the  12th  centuiy,  380 ; 
in  moilem  times,  iv.  154,  155. 

Horsemanship,  practice  of,  in  England,  ii. 
780. 

Horses,  use  of,  by  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  26. 

Horsey,  Dr.,  chancellor  of  Bishop  of  London, 
ii.  204,  205. 

Horsey,  Captain,  iii.  132. 

Horsley,  Bishop,  his  speech  in  defence  of 
monastic  institutions,  iv.  131. 

Hosier,  Rear-admiral,  his  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies,  iii.  217. 

Hoskins,  Serjeant,  a  fellow-i)risouer  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  ii.  346. 

Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St.  John,  their 
origin  and  history,  i.  360,  361. 

Hotham,  Sir  John,  governor  of  Hull,  ii.  509, 
510 ;  receives  and  entertains  the  Duke  of 
York  and  other  distinguished  guests;  re- 
fuses to  admit  Charles  I.  with  an  armed 
force  ;  is  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  king, 
but  receives  the  thanks  of  parliament, 
610-513 ;  opens  a  correspondence  with  the 
king,  521 ;  his  wavering  conduct,  522 ;  plot 
of,  and  his  son  to  admit  Earl  of  Newcastle 
mto  Hull ;  they  are  executed  by  parlia- 
ment for  high  treason,  530. 

Hotham,  Admiral,  iv.  79. 

Hotspur.    See  Percy. 

Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk,  view  of,  iii.  253. 

Hounslow  Heath,  standing  army  maintained 
by  James  II.  on,  ii.  735,  736,  740,  744. 

House-tax  imposed,  iv.  651. 

Houses,  Saxon,  their  architecture  and  in- 
ternal arrangements,  i.  164,  165,  and  notes; 
English,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
372-374 ;  in  13th  and  14th  centuries,  504 ;  in 
15th  century,  687;  Scottish,  in  15th  century, 
705. 

Howard,  Catherine.    See  Catherine. 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  lord-admiral  in  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  743. 

Howard,  Lord  William,  arrested  and  exa- 
mined as  privy  to  the  irregularities  of 
Catherine  Howard,  i.  821-824. 

Howard,  Lord,  of  Effingham,  high-admiral ; 
commands  the  English  fleet  against  the 
Spanish  Armada,  ii.  183-187;  commands 
expedition  against  Spain,  189 ;  outrage  of- 
fered his  wife  by  King  of  Denmark,  313 ; 
obliged  to  resign  his  office  of  high-admii-al 
to  Duke  of  Buckingham,  344,  345. 

Howard,  Lord,  kinsman  of  Lord  Russell,  ii. 
707;  turns  evidence  against  him  andSidney, 
709-711,  713. 

Howe,  Dr.,  ii.  736. 

Howe,  John,  his  life  anl  writings;  portrait 
of,  ii.  797,  798. 

Howe,  Captain,  illegitimate  nephew  of 
George  II.,  iii.  346,  348,  349. 

Howe,  Admiral  Lord,  his  victory  over  the 
French,  iii.  335;  contributes  to  Hawke's 
victory  in  Quibaron  Bay,  351;  arrives  at 
Sandy  Hook  from  England ;  endeavours 
ineifectually  to  negotiate  with  Washing- 
ton, 549,  550 ;  renews  unsuccessfully  his 
negotiations  for  peace,  553,  and  note;  at- 
tacks Mud  Island  in  the  Delaware,  567;  is 
persuaded  to  remain  in  America,  600;  repels 
the  French  fleet,  602;  returns  to  England, 
603 ;  his  blockade  of  theTexel,  649;  reUeves 
Gibraltar,  652,  653;  his  victory  off  TJshant, 
iv.  61,  62 ;  petitions  from  Chamiel  fleet  for- 
warded to,  93;  tranquillizes  mutiny,  94; 
portrait  of,  61. 

Howe,  General  Sir  William,  brother  of  th3 
preceding ;  arrives  at  Boston  from  Eng- 
land ;  his  mismanagement  and  that  of  his 
brother  generals  occasion  defeat  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  iii.  527  -529;  takes  command  at 
Boston  on  Gage's  recall,  537 ;  is  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  town  by  Washington,  541- 
544;  arrives  at  Sandy  Hook,  543;  takes  pos- 
session of  Staten  Island,  549;  allows  the 
American  army  to  effect  its  retreat  from 
Long  Island,  551;  engages  it  at  York 
Island,  552 ;  follows  Washington  in  his  re- 
treat from  New  York,  553-555 ;  his  negli- 
gence in  allowing  him  to  he  undisturbed 
at  Morristown,  563;  sends  detachments 
against  Peckskill  and  Danbury,  ib.,  51^4 ; 
tempts  Washington  to  abandon  his  position 
at  Middle  Brook;  sets  out  for  Philadelphia; 
defeats  the  Americans  at  the  Brandywine, 
565,  566 ;  his  operations  in  and  around 
Philadelphia,  568;  refuses  to  co-operate 
with  Burgoyne  on  the  Hudson,  572,  575; 
dissoluteness  of  his  army  at  Philadelphia, 
598 ;  returns  to  England,  600. 

Howick,  Lord,  his  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, iv.  238;  his  motion  for  Catholic 
emancipation,  423. 
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Hubba,  Danish  chief,  i.  87. 

Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  318, 
319,  322,  323,  and  note,  358. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  his  comjiassion  for  Prince 
Arthur,  i.  326;  his  gallant  defence  of  Dover 
Castle,  337,  338,  383,  384 ;  siguaUy  defeats 
the  French  fleet,  385,  386 :  dissensions  be- 
tween, and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  387; 
marries  a  Scottish  princess,  ib. ;  wrests  nu- 
merous fortresses  from  the  barons ;  his 
severity  at  the  taking  of  Bedford  Castle, 
ib.;  progress  of  his  goveniment,  ib.,  388; 
Henry's  ungrateful  conduct  to,  388,  389; 
his  adventiu'es  and  escapes,  and  ultimate 
reconciliation  with  the  king,  389. 

Hubert,  a  Frenchman,  hanged  on  allega- 
tion of  having  caused  the  lire  of  London, 
ii.  675. 

Hubertsburg,  treaty  of,  iii.  435,  and  nMe. 

Huddleston,  Catholic  priest,  shrives  Charles 
II.  on  his  deathbed,  ii.  719. 

Hudson,  chaplain  to  Charles  I. ;  his  account 
of  the  king's  surrender  to  the  Scots,  ii. 
553,  554. 

Hud.son  River,  U.S.,  campaigns  on  the,  iii. 
553-555,  579-582. 

Hugh,  Scottish  king,  i.  143. 

Hugh,  chaplain  of  'V\'illiam  the  Lion,  i.  317, 
348. 

Hughes,  Sir  Edward,  his  naval  operations  in 
India,  iii.  736-733. 

Huguenots.    See  Protestants. 

Hull,  view  of,  in  17th  century;  attempts  of 
Charles  I.  to  gain  possession  of ;  he  is  re- 
fused admission  to,  by  Sir  John  Hotham, 
ii.  509-513  ;  plots  by  the  royalists  for  cap- 
turing, 522,  530. 

Hull,  American  general  in  second  war  with 
Britain,  iv.  294. 

Hull,  Isaac,  captain  of  the  American  frigate 
Constitution,  iv.  295. 

Hulls,  Mr.  Jonathan,  iv.  441. 

Humber,  the,  long  the  boimdary  between 
the  Normans  and  the  Saxons,  i.  185;  Dan- 
ish fleet  sail  up  the,  187. 

Humbert,  General,  leads  descent  upon  Ire- 
land; surrenders  to  Lord  Comwallis,  iv. 
103. 

Hume,  David,  philosopher  and  historian ; 
portrait  of,  iv.  174,  175. 

Hume,  Joseph,  his  motion  on  the  corn-laws, 
iv.  520;  rebuke  administered  to,  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  545;  his  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  635 ;  his  motion  on  behalf 
of  direct  taxation,  652 ;  approves  of  con- 
duct of  ministers  in  regard  to  quarrel  with 
Russia,  685. 

Himgary,  enthusiasm  of,  for  Maria  Theresa, 
iii.  248,  249,  266 ;  revolt  of,  against  Austria, 
iv.  623. 

Hunkiar-Iskellisi,  treaty  of,  iv.  509. 

Hunne,  Richard,  ecclesiastical  proceeding.i 
against,  in  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  his  mys- 
terious death  in  prison,  ii.  203-205. 

Hunt,  Mr.,  celebrated  demagogue,  iv.  344, 
356,  357. 

Hunting,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  174; 
passion  for,  among  the  English  country 
gentry,  iii.  378. 

Huntingdon,  lordship  of,  granted  to  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  i.  235 :  claimed  by  the 
vScottish  kings,  252;  conferred  on  Henry, 
eldest  son  of  David  I.,  344 ;  homage  by 
Alexander  II.  to  Henry  III.  for,  411. 

Hmitingdon,  David,  Earl  of,  rival  claims  of 
his  daughter's  posterity  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  i.  416,  417. 

Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  a  conspirator  against 
Henry  IV.,  i.  533. 

Huntingdon,  Selina,  Countess  of,  iii.  373. 

Huntly,  Earl  of,  his  rebeUiou  against  Queen 
Mary,  ii.  98 ;  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Cor- 
richie,  ib. 

Huntly,  Mai-quis  of,  ii.  453.  454 ;  defeated  by 
Leslie  and  Montrose,  457. 

Hurst  Castle,  Hampshire,  ii.  570,  and  note. 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  made  president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  iv.  369 ;  commercial  reforms 
effected  by ;  portrait  of,  375,  376  ;  is  made 
colonial  secretary,  and  afterwards,  in  addi- 
tion, secretary  at  war,  389;  rupture  between, 
and  Duke  of  WelUngton  occasions  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  394,  396;  his  speech 
on  Catholic  Association,  400;  his  death,  483. 

Huss,  John,  crusade  proclaimed  by  pope 
against  followers  of,  i.  595,  670 ;  spread  of 
his  doctrines  in  Bohemia,  ii.  353,  354. 

Hutchinson,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  iii. 
483,  504,  505,  507,  and  note. 

Hutchinson,  General,  succeeds  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  iv.  125. 

Hutt,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  slave-trade 
negatived,  iv.  639. 

Hutton,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York,  ii. 
301. 

Hyde,  Edward.    See  Clarendon. 

Hyde,  Aime,  daughter  of  Clarendon ;  her 
marriage  to  Duke  of  York,  ii.  659,  and 
notes ;  her  death,  683. 
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Hyde  Park,  in  18th  century,  iii.  394. 
Hyder  Ali,  celebrated  Indian  adventurer,  iii. 

705,  706,  714-718,  735-737;  portrait  of,  714. 

(See  India. ) 
Hyderabail,  Scinde,  surrender  of,  iv.  604. 
Hydrographical  surveys,  recent,  iv.  821,  822. 
Hyndford,  Jolm  Carmichael,  Earl  of,  envoy 

to  Frederick  the  Great  from  Eughsh  court, 

iii.  247,  248. 


Djrahim  Pacha,  Turkish  commander;  atroci- 
ties of,  in  Greece,  iv.  389,  390 ;  convention 
between,  and  the  allies,  392 ;  his  campaigns 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  £08,  509.  575,  576. 

.Tceni,  a  British  tribe,  i.  30 ;  their  revolt  luider 
their  Queen  Boadioea  against  the  Roman 
power,  32. 

Ida,  founds  kingdom  of  Bemicia.  i.  70. 

Iden,  Alexander,  attacks  and  kills  John  Cade, 
i.  612. 

Images,  removal  of,  from  the  churches  in 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  218. 

Imauuentius,  British  prince,  i.  23. 

Immacidate  Conception,  the.  controversy  be- 
tween the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  re- 
garding, ii.  202,  203. 

Inipey,  Sir  Elijah,  chief -justice  of  Bengal,  iii. 
728 ;  charge  of  jmhcial  murder  against,  741, 
742. 

"Incident,"  the,  a  plot  between  Charles  I. 
and  Montrose,  ii.  489^91. 

Inclosures,  proclamation  of  Protector  Som- 
erset against,  ii.  27,  and  note  ;  riots  regard- 
mg,  in  reign  of  James  I.,  315. 

Income-tax,  first  introduced  by  Pitt,  iv.  109 ; 
abolished,  187  ;  revived,  195 ;  raised  by  the 
GrenvUle  ministry  to  ten  per  cent.,  227;  de- 
bates on,  in  1845,  1851,  and  1853,  592,  593, 
651,  652,  669, 670. 

Independents,  their  origin  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  Brownists,  ii. 
226 ;  advocate  religious  toleration  in  West- 
minster Assembly,  533,  534 ;  gain  the  supe- 
riority over  the  Presbyterians,  538-540; 
Charles  I.  hesitates  between  joining,  and 
the  Presbyterians,  551,  552;  are  overpow- 
ered for  a  time  by  the  Presbyterians ;  pre- 
dominance of  their  jiarty  in  the  army;  the 
latter  marches  upon  London,  land  restores 
to  them  their  ascendency,  559-563;  their 
principles  and  measures,  563,  and  note; 
their  negotiations  witli  the  king,  563,  664; 
are  again  in  the  minority  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, 567 ;  form  the  Rump  Parliament 
after  the  purging  of  the  house  by  Pride, 
570 ;  appoint  a  committee  for  drawing  up 
a  charge  against  the  king,  and  erect  a  court 
for  his  trial,  571 ;  persecutions  of  the,  in 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  608 ;  emigiatiou  of,  to 
Holland,  and  subsequently  to  America, 
612  ;  take  part  in  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly ;  their  contests  with  the  Presbyterians, 
615-618  ;  hostility  of  the  Presbyterians  to, 
652  ;  wildrehgious  sects  in  connection  with, 
748-751. 

India,  mission  of  Bishop  Swithehn  to,  in 
reign  of  Alfred,  i.  95 ;  successes  of  the  I?rit- 
ish  in,  against  the  French,  iii.  347,  348, 354; 
acquisitions  of  East  India  Company,  383 ; 
reverses  of  the  French  and  Dutch  in,  649  ; 
Fox's  bills  for  government  of,  658,  659; 
Pitt's  bill  for,  660,  661 ;  opposition  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  Fox's  bill ;  Pitt's 
measiure  carried,  663,  664 ;  history  of  Brit- 
ish ;  first  settlements  of  the  English  in ; 
their  contests  mth  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese, 672-674 ;  progress  of  the  East  India 
Company  in ;  Bombay  ceded  to  England 
by  Portugal ;  hostihties  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  native  rulers;  settlement  of 
the  French  at  Pondicherry;  the  English 
e.stablished  at  Calcutta,  674-676;  the  sons 
of  Aurungzebe  contend  for  the  empire ;  in- 
vasion of  Nadir  Shah ;  important  privi- 
leges conferred  on  the  Company,  676,  677 ; 
war  between  the  French  and  English  in; 
surrender  of  Madras  to  Labourdonnais ; 
operations  of  Dupleix ;  failure  of  English 
attack  on  Pondicherry,  677  679 ;  renewal  of 
war  in  Camatic ;  capture  of  Devicotta ; 
achievements  of  Clive ;  (hsputed  succession 
to  the  Camatic ;  claim  of  Chunda  Sahib 
supported  by  the  French ;  alliance  of  the 
EngUsh  with  Nazir  Jung ;  progress  of  the 
war ;  operations  of  CUve ;  capture  of  Arcot; 
battles  of  Amee  and  Coverypauk,  679-683 ; 
surrender  of  the  French  at  Seringham; 
death  of  Chunda  Sahib;  intrigues  of  Du- 
pleix; fort  of  Covelong  taken  by  CUve; 
siege  of  Trichinopoly  by  the  French; 
their  repulse ;  proceedings  of  M.  Bussy ; 
treaty  and  temporary  peace  between  the 
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In'lia,— 
French  and  English;  suppression  of 
pirates  on  Malabar  coast,  iii.  683-687 ;  Clive 
appointed  governor  of  Fort  St.  David; 
affairs  of  Bengal;  accession  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  to  the  nabobship ;  his  hostility  to 
the  English ;  advances  against  Calcutta ; 
its  capture ;  imprisonment  of  the  English 
residents  in  the  Black  Hole ;  departure  of 
the  nabob,  687-692 ;  expedition  of  Clive  to 
liengal  to  revenge  the  atrocities  of  Surajah 
Dowlah ;  recovery  of  Calcutta ;  perfidy  of 
the  nabob ;  Clive  marches  up  the  country; 
battle  of  Plassey ;  flight  of  Surajah  Dowlah; 
Meer  Jaflier  made  nabob  by  CUve,  692-694 ; 
the  French  driven  from  Bengal ;  their  ope- 
rations in  the  Camatic ;  siege  of  Trichino- 
poly  raised;  arrival  of  French  reinforce- 
ments at  Pondicherry;  successes  of  Count 
LaUy;  siege  of  Mailras ;  Lilly  obliged  to 
retreat;  Major  Lawrence  takes  the  field 
against  him;  naval  engagement  between 
Admiral  Pococke  an<l  M.  D'Achc,  694-698 ; 
reverses  of  the  French;  Masulipatam  taken 
by  Colonel  Forde ;  cession  of  territory  to 
the  EngUsh  by  Salabut  Jung,  698,  699; 
Clive  made  governor  of  Bengal ;  invasion 
of  Meer  Jatlier's  dominions  by  the  Shah 
Za  la  and  other  princes;  its  repulse  by  Clive 
and  the  British ;  double-dealing  of  Meer 
Jaffier;  his  intrigues  with  the  l3utch;  ar- 
rival of  Dutch  expedition  in  the  Hooghly; 
CUve  prepares  for  war ;  the  Dutch  routed 
at  Bedarra;  treaty  of  peace  with  them; 
Clive  sails  for  England,  699-704;  achieve- 
ments of  Coote;  French  defeated  at  Wandi- 
wash;  surrender  of  Arcot  and  other  places ; 
alliance  between  Lally  and  Hyder  Ali ;  sur- 
render of  Pondiclierry  to  the  English,  704- 
706;  flattering  reception  of  Clive  in  Eng- 
land ;  his  quarrel  with  the  East  India  direc- 
tors; disasters  in  Bengal;  Clive  solicited 
to  return  ;  he  proceeds  to  India  for  the  last 
time,  706,  707;  mismanagement  during  his 
absence ;  renewed  invasion  of  the  Shah 
Zada;  he  is  repulsed  by  Colontl  Calhaud 
and  Captain  Knox;  tumults  at  Moorshuda- 
bad  and  Calcutta ;  dei)osition  of  M','<T.Taf- 
tier  and  accession  of  Meer  Cossim,  707.  703 ; 
re-appearance  of  the  Shah  Zada,  now  the 
Emperor  Shah  Alum  ;  his  repulse  by  Major 
Carnao  and  Ranmarain;  demands  for 
money  on  MeerCossim;  base  abandonment 
of  Ranmarain  by  the  governor  and  council 
at  Calcutta;  complaints  of  Meer  Coisim 
against  the  Company;  his  attack  on  I'atna 
and  Cossimbazar,  703-710 ;  the  EngUsh  de- 
termine to  reinstate  Meer  .Jattier ;  defeat 
of  Meer  Cossim's  army  at  CJheriah  ami 
Oodwa;  surrender  of  Monghir;  massacre 
by  Meer  Cossim  of  the  English  taken  at 
Patna;  mutiny  in  the  English  camp;  its 
suppression ;  treaty  with  Shah  Alum ;  de- 
feat of  the  Naliob  of  t)ade  and  his  Mah- 
ratta  allies,  710-712;  arrival  of  Clive  at 
Allahabad;  new  treaty  with  tlie  emporor 
and  the  Naliob  of  Oude;  extensive  terri- 
tories ceded  to  the  Company;  reforms  by 
Clive  in  the  Company's  civil  and  nulitarj* 
government;  his  final  <lepartin-e  from 
India,  712-714;  invasion  of  tlie  Afgh.ans; 
rise  of  the  power  of  Hydor  Ali ;  bis  autho- 
rity established  in  Mysore ;  ICiiglish  join 
confederacy  against  him ;  army  under  Coli  >- 
nel  Smith  obliged  to  retreat;  country  roimd 
Ma«lras  ravaged  by  Tippoo,  Hyder's  son; 
Hyder  defeated  liy  Colonel  Smith  at  Trin- 
omalee  and  Amboor;  mismanagement  o.' 
the  civil  authorities  at  M:Klras;  success's 
of  Hycler ;  his  alliancj  with  the  French ; 
Mysore  inv.aded  l)y  the  Mahrattas;  terri- 
tory of  Tanjore  seized  by  the  Company  for 
Mahomed  Ali.  714-718;  di.scussion  on  the 
Company's  affairs  in  England;  attacks  on 
Clive;  his  defence;  pecuniary  emljarrass- 
nients  of  the  Company ;  terms  on  which 
they  are  assisted  by  govenmiont ;  clianges 
in  their  constitution;  Warren  Hastings 
appointed  governor-genenil ;  council  ap- 
pointed to  act  with  him ;  continued  attacks 
on  Clive  in  parliament;  hisileath,  718  7'24; 
goveniraentof  Warren  Hastings;  dreailful 
lAmine  in  India;  pretext  for  discontinuing 
pension  to  Sliali  Alum ;  projects  of  the 
M.abrattas;  inro:idsnf  theSonassie  Fakirs. 
724-726;  visit  of  Hastings  up  the  country; 
his  interview  with  Sujah  Dowlah  at  Ben- 
ares ;  he  agrees  to  assist  the  na))ob  to  con- 
quer the  Rohillas;  reforms  introduced  by 
liim  into  the  administration  of  Bengal; 
concpiest  anil  annexation  of  Robilcimd  to 
Oude.  726  728:  dis.-;rnsiiuis  between  Hast- 
ingsand  the menilxrsof  the  council ;  death 
of  Sujah  Dowlah  and  accessinn  of  AsotT- 
ul-Dowlah  as  NalKib  of  Ouile;  treaty  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Company:  affairs 
of  Bombay  presidency;  alliance  with  Ra- 

Soba;  wnr  with  the  Mahiattna;  double- 
oaling  of  the  British  authorities,  728-730 ; 
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India,  — 
Oude  invaded  by  the  Mahrattas ;  intrigues 
of  the  Calcutta  council  against  H;i.stings ; 
correspondence  of  the  French  with  the 
Mahrattas;  Hastings  insists  on  sending 
an  army  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay  to  as- 
sist Ragoba ;  energy  shown  by  him ;  march 
of  the  army  across  the  peuinsiUa  under 
Colonel  Goddard;  mismanagement  of  Colo- 
nel Egerton,  who  faUs  in  effecting  a  junc- 
tion with  Goddard  from  Bombay,  and  con- 
cludes a  disgraceful  treaty  with  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  Gioddard  continues  his  march,  and 
reaches  Surat ;  his  victory  over  Mahratta 
chiefs  Scindia  and  Holkar,  iii.  730-734; 
Hastings  assists  Bana  of  Gohud  to  repel 
Mahratta  invasion ;  briUiant  campaign  of 
Captain  Popham;  enmity  between  Has- 
tings and  Francis ;  their  duel ;  aggres.sive 
movements  of  Hyder  Ali  in  concert  with 
the  French  ;  his  devastations  in  the  Ma- 
dras presidency ;  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie; 
mas.sacre  and  captivity  of  the  English; 
energy  displayed  by  Hastings,  734  736 ;  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  appointed  to  take  the  field 
against  Hyder  Ali;  incidents  of  the  war 
with  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo ;  death  of 
Hyder  Ali ;  the  war  contumed  by  Tippoo ; 
siege  of  Mangalore  ;  treaty  of  peace  with 
Tippoo,  736-739;  state  of  the  British  power 
in  India ;  narrow  escape  of  Hastings  at 
Benares ;  Cheyte  .Sing  deprived  of  the  ra- 
jaliship  ;  plunder  of  the  Begimis  of  Oude, 
739,  740 ;  results  of  Francis'  return  to  E\i- 
rope;  charges  against  Hastings ;  he  resigns 
his  office  and  retimis  to  England ;  his  im- 
peachment in  House  of  Conunons ;  liis  trial 
and  acquittal  in  Westminster  Hall ;  trial 
and  aciuittal  of  Su-  Ehjah  Imjiey,  740-742; 
renewed  hostilities  between  British  and 
Tippoo  Saib,  812,  813;  war  with  Tipjioo 
Saib;  campaign  of  Lord  Comwalhs  and 
General  Abercromby ;  siege  of  Seriugapa- 
tam ;  Tippoo  compelled  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  864-868 ;  war  reconmiencetl  -Hith 
Tippoo  Saib ;  siege  and  capture  of  Seringa- 
jiatam;  death  of  Tippoo;  submission  of 
My.sore,  iv.  114-116;  war  with  the  Mah- 
ratta chief.  DhoondiaWaugh,  "201.  2ii2 ;  war 
with  Scinclia  ;  exjiloits  of  Generals  Welles- 
ley  and  Lake  ;  extensive  ac<|uisition  of  ter- 
ritories by  the  British,  202-207:  war  with 
Holkar,  222,  223;  war  with  tlie  Xepaulese 
in  1814-1816;  niva-es  of  the  I'in.ljirees ; 
the  i)ower  of  the  Mahrattas  cruslieil;  de- 
struction of  the  rin<larees,  3ol-3.o3;  mis- 
sionary lalxiurs  (if  Dr.  Carey  in,  430, 431;  la- 
bours of  London  Missiona'o'  Society  in,  433; 
the  Atghan  war,  557,  563.  565-571,  573  575, 
577-583  (see  Mrlnrin):  war  with  the  Ameers 
of  Scincle ;  exploits  of  Sir  Charles  Xapier ; 
conquest  ami  annexation  of  .Scinde,  603- 
605 ;  reiluction  of  the  Mahratt.TS :  inviision 
of  the  Sikhs;  battles  of  Moodkee,  Feroze- 
shah,  and  .Sobraon:  submission  of  the 
Sikhs,  605-608:  Sir  Charles  WoikI's  bill  for 
amending  govenmient  of,  674,  675;  tUs- 
turlK'd  state  of  the  I*mij.ab ;  revolt  of  the 
Sikhs;  Ciipture  of  Mooltan  by  the  British; 
oiieratious  of  Lonl  Gough  ;  Kittles  of  Ram- 
nuggiir,  Chillianwallah,  and  Goojerat : 
submission  of  the  Sikhs ;  amiexation  of 
thel*unjab,  631-634;  history  of  .sejioy  revolt, 
747-767  (see  Mctoria  ;  settlement  of  the 
coimtry  on  supjiression  of  the  reliellion ; 
termuiation  of  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Comjiany,  which  is  transferred  to  the  im- 
perial government,  767-772. 
Indians,  North  American,  their  attacks  on 
the  British  colonist.s,  iii.  443 ;  their  employ- 

1      nient  by  the  British  as  auxiliaries  in  war, 

I  530,  538,  557,  570.  and  m./.,  574.  575,  and 
imti- ;  invectives  of  Chatham  and  Burke  on 
the  subject,  582-584,  586;  co-oiH?ration  be- 

I       tween.  and  the  American  royalists,  603. 
Indies.  W.,  alxjlition  of  negro  slavery  in,  iv. 

505.  506,  547. 
Inilulf,  King  of  Scots,  i.  144. 
Indulgences,  doctrine  of,  tii'st  rouses  Luther 

I       against  Church  of  Rome,  ii.  206. 

I  Infant  Schmils,  establishment  of,  iv.  448. 

1  Inglis.  Sir  Roliert.  succeeds  Mr.  Peel  as  mem- 
l)er  for  Oxford,  iv.  401;  opposes  Catholic 
emancipation  liill,  405 ;  denoinices  tlie 
t^ueen's  colleges.  Ireland,  as  "godless,"  597; 

1      protests  agaiust  Baron  Rothschild  taking 

1       his  seat  in  HoiLse  of  Commons,  643,  644. 
Ingoldsby,  General,  iii.  269. 
Iiikermann.  Ittttle  of,  iv.  712-715 ;  sketch  to 

illustrate  Ixittle,  713. 
Innocent  II  .  Pope,  i.  234. 

I  Imux'ent  III..  Pojie.  iuterferts  with  Philip 
on  K'half  of  King  Jolm.  i.  327  :  hLs  quarrel 
with  the  latter.  328,  329;  lays  England 
under  an  interdict,  and  excommunicates 

I      John,  329;   deposes   him,  and   authorizes 

I      King  of  France  to  invade  England.  33o; 

1  obtains  through  his  legate,  Paiidulph,  the 
submission  of  John,  and  the  reaignation  of 
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Innocent  III., — 
his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Rome,  i.  330,  331 ; 
supports  John's  cause  against  his  barons, 
332-334,  336,  337;  his  death,  337:  his  disputes 
■with  Richard  I.  and  John,  358.  359. 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  offers  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicihes  to  Hemr  III.  for  his 
second  son  Edmund,  i.  392 ;  his  arrogance 
and  rapacity  towards  England  and  the 
English  clergy,  ib.,  and  note. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Pope,  his  bull  in  favour  of 
Henry  "VII. 's  marriage,  i.  712,  713;  hisbuU 
regarding  the  profligacy  of  monks,  ii.  202. 

Innocent  XI..  Pope,  his  alleged  alliance  with 
William  III.,  u.  741,  note. 

Innocent  XII.,  Pope,  iii.  65,  66. 

Inquisition,  estabUshment  of  the,  i.  496.  497; 
practices  of  the.  introduced  into  England, 
ii.  66;  first  established  at  Rome  by  Paul  IV., 
67,  and  note ;  establLshed  m  the  Nether- 
lands, 136 ;  Cromwell's  demantls  on  Spain 
in  regard  to,  590. 

Interdict,  Papal,  pronounced  against  Eng- 
land, in  reign  of  John,  i.  329  ;  effect  of  a, 
ib. ;  sentence  of,  against  France,  331,  note ; 
England  freed  from,  332;  resistance  of 
Ixmdon  to  sentence  of.  3.'56 ;  Scotland  laid 
under  a,  in  reign  of  WiUiam  the  Lion,  348. 

Inverary,  descent  of  Montrose  on,  ii.  548. 

Inverkeithing,  descent  of  the  English  at,  re- 
pulsed by  Bishop  of  Dimkeld,  i.  444. 

Inverness,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hcts 
supposetl  to  have  l)een  near,  i  143. 

Inverury,  English  defeated  by  Bruce  at,  i. 
440. 

Investitures,  ecclesiastical,  i.  353;  decision 
of  ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Rome  re- 
garding, in  reign  of  AVilliam  Rufus,  ih., 
354 ;  renewal  of  dispute  regartling,  under 
Henry  I.,  354 ;  question  as  to.  358,  359. 

lona,  religious  settlement  founded  in,  by  .St. 
Columba,  i.  150,  and  u<it( ;  the  seat  of  the 
Culdees,  672. 

Ionian  Islands,  the,  expedition  against,  iv. 
2ii9,  270 ;  placed  under  British  protection, 
342 ;  religious  mission  to.  433,  434. 

Inland,  the  ship  ttnipks  <if.  i.  14;  connection 
maintained  by  Britain  with,  15;  the  ori- 
ginal country  of  the  Scots,  41,  43 ;  early 
history  and  settlement  of,  146,  147 ;  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into,  147;  invasions 
of,  by  the  Danes,  i'<.;  kings  of.  previous  to 
the  Xoniian  coiKpiest.  ib.,  148;  early  lite- 
rary celebrity  nf.  175;  lustor>-  of,  from  the 
reign  of  Turlogb  to  that  of  RmUTick  ( >'Con- 
nor,  2t>8,  269  ;  its  connection  with  England, 
269,  270 ;  Henry  II.  obtains  bull  from  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  for  conque.«t  of,  270;  circum- 
stances leading  to  exi>e<lition  of  EngUsh 
adventurers  against ;  their  wars  and  aoiui- 
sitions  in,  270-275;  Henry  II.  emliarksfor; 
his  conquests  in,  275.  276 ;  destined  by 
Henr>-  II.  as  an  appan.age  ifor  John.  277; 
King  John's  expecUtii  )n  ti  >.  329 ;  settlement 
of  GaUoway  by  colonists  from.  340 ;  n^volts 
of  inhabitants  of.  against  the  English  sway 
in  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
349 ;  early  revolts  in.  .against  English  rule, 
ib.;  Piers  tiaveston  ma.le  governor  of,  438; 
campaign  of  Edwanl  Bruce  in,  who  is 
erowneil  king  of,  at  Carrickfergus,  443,  444; 
succes,ses  in.  of  the  Scots,  who  are  at  last 
comjieUetl  to  retreat.  444;  exi>etUtions  of 
Richard  II.  to,  i'M,  491.  4>3:  favourable 
reception  of  LamlK-rt  .Sinuiel's  pretensions 
by  people  of,  713,  714 :  enthusiasm  in,  in 
favour  of  I'erkin  Warl>eck.  724|;  intrigiies 
of  Francis  I.  hi,  763;  revolt  of.  under  the 
Fitz.gerakls  in  reign  of  Henr>  VIII.,  826, 
827;  the  contest  prolonged  muler  O'Con- 
nor and  O'Xeil,  827,  828;  is  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  82S;  troubles 
in,  in  reign  of  Elizabeth;  troops  sent  to 
the  a.ssistance  of  the  msurgents  by  the 
jKipe;  alleginl  atrocities  of  the  English 
in  sujipre-ssing  the  n-ljelhon,  ii.  159,  160; 
SfiiUiisii  sliii>s  WTecked  on  co.ost  of ;  mas- 
sacre of  the  cri'WS,  187;  troubles  in,  in 
latter  i>art  of  ElizaK'th's  reign,  191,  192 ;  is 
reduCLHl  to  submission  by  Lonl  Mount  joy, 
198;  condition  of.  under  tlie  Tudors,  281- 
288:  Straffonl  ni.-yle  loiil-d.puty  of;  his 
arbitrary  sway  in.  433  436 ;  iiitiux  of  I'res- 
byterian  ministers  from,  into  .Scotland. 
448,  note;  drea/lful  relxlhon  in,  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  I'rotestants ;  alacrity  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  providing  troops  for 
its  suppression;  ivipular  susiiiciou  as  to 
Charles  and  the  qiuin  lx.'ing  concerned  in 
it,  491-493;  the  insurgents  in,  support  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.  against  the  parliament, 
503,  r^*i:  or.lers  for  troops  sent  to.  by 
Charies  I..  5'24:  his  intrigues  ui,  532.  533; 
campaign  of  Cromwell  in,  579  ;  jiersecutiou 
of  the  l»rotestant,s  in,  imder  James  II., 
735;  religious  history  of,  from  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution,  762,  763;  expedi- 
tion of  James  II.  to,  and  cain|iaigns  of 
Jacobites  in,  after  the  Revolution,  iii.  6- 15; 
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Ireland, — 
triumph  of  King  William's  party  in,  ili. 
18,  19,  29 ;  severity  of  the  English  rule  in, 
after  the  Revolution,  33;  inquiry  in  par- 
liament into  grants  by  the  crown  of  for- 
feited estates  in,  61,  and  notes,  -63 ;  Jaco- 
bite intrigues  in,  in  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
120,  121 ;  George  I.  proclaimed  in,  165,  166; 
disturbed  condition  of,  at  commencement 
of  American  war,  471,  503 ;  conciliatory 
measures  of  English  parhament  towards, 
523 ;  measures  for  relief  of ;  opposition  to 
these,  588,  589 ;  acts  for  furthering  com- 
merce of,  605,  611,  612 ;  agitations  in,  for 
parliamentary  reform ;  Pitt's  measiu-es  for 
removing  restrictions  affecting  trade  of, 
665  -667 ;  alarming  state  of,  iv.  76 ;  treaty 
between  revolutionists  in,  and  French 
directory,  85 ;  attempted  descent  of  the 
French  on,  8o,  87;  rebellion  of  1798,  100- 
104;  disturbances  in,  in  1803,  193;  corre- 
spondence between  insurgents  in,  and  Bo- 
naparte, 195 ;  proposed  union  between,  and 
Great  Britain,  109,  110,  andno^i^;  the  union 
effected,  117;  Emmett  and  Russell's  rebel- 
lioQ  in,  in  1803,  199-201 ;  visit  of  George 
IV.  to,  365,  366;  great  famine  in,  366; 
agitation  of  tlie  Catholics  in  ;  the  CathoUc 
Association,  385,  386,  397,  398 ;  Mr.  Peel's 
act  for  suppressing  the  association;  bUl 
for  relief  of  the  Catholics  finally  carried ; 
its  failure  to  secure  tranquilhty  for  the 
country ;  agitation  kept  up  by  Daniel 
O'Connell,  399^08 ;  general  histonr  of  the 
Catholic  agitation  in,  422-428;  chsturbed 
state  of ;  coercion  biU  passed ;  proposed 
measures  of  ecclesiastical  and  municipal 
reform,  504,  505,  510,  511,  527,  5-29-533,  538, 
541 ;  poor-law  and  tithes  bill  passed,  547, 
548 ;  troubled  conthtion  of,  557 ;  repeal 
agitation  in ;  monster  meetings ;  Mr. 
O'ConneU  arrested ;  his  trial  and  sentence, 
586-588;  the  cliaritable  trusts  bUl  passed, 
591 ;  act  for  the  regulation  of  banking  in, 
593,  594;  increased  grant  to  College  of 
Maynooth ;  establishment  of  the  Queen's 
colleges ;  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  to  the  latter,  594-597  ;  coercion 
bill  for,  rejected,  602 ;  dreadful  famine  and 
pestilence  in ;  measures  for  reUef  of  the 
people,  609-611 ;  prevalence  of  assassina- 
tion and  outrage ;  new  coercion  biU  passed; 
revival  of  the  repeal  agitation  by  Feargus 
O'Connor,  613,  614;  rebellion  headed  by 
Smith  O'ISrieu  ;  its  suppression ;  the  en- 
cumbered estates  bill,  617,  618;  discus- 
sions on  affairs  of ;  the  conflict  at  Dolly's 
Brae,  640-642 ;  rate-in-aid  bill  for  relief  of 
poor-law  unions  in;  second  bill  for  the 
sale  of  encumbered  estates;  bUl  for 
amendment  of  the  poor-law;  other  mea- 
sures of  relief,  627-629 ;  Mr.  Moore's  attack 
on  Established  church  of,  672-673 ;  great 
emigration  from,  from  1846  to  1854,  805- 
807. 

Ireton,  Colonel,  takes  part  in  battle  of  Nase- 
by,  ii.  545;  Charles  I.  makes  application 
to,  553 ;  marries  eldest  daughter  of  Crom- 
well, 559 ;  negotiations  of,  and  his  father- 
in-law  with  the  king,  562-564 ;  is  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  his  trial, 
571 ;  assists  Cromwell  in  subduing  Ireland, 
579 ;  his  body  dug  up  and  dishonoured  at 
the  Restoration,  660 ;  portrait  of,  563. 

Irish,  the,  barbarism  of,  in  16th  century,  ii. 
281-288.     (See  Ireland.) 

"Irish  Brigade,  the,"  iii.  19. 

Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy,  the,  iv.  216,  note. 

"  Ironsides,"  name  given  to  Cromwell's  troop 
of  horse,  ii.  535. 

Ironside,  Edmund.    See  Edmimd. 

Irving,  Edward,  religious  sect  foumled  by  ; 
its  tenets ;  portrait  of,  iv.  779-781. 

Isaac,  Emperor  of  Cyprus,  i.  302,  303. 

Isabella,  Countess  of  la  Marche,  mother  of 
Henry  III.,  i.  325,  386,  390. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  i. 
416,  417. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Edward  II.,  i.  430,  431, 
438,  439;  her  complaints  against  Edward 
and  criminal  connection  with  Lord  Morti- 
mer ;  invades  England  with  Mortimer  and 
her  son  Prince  Edward,  446,  447  ;  assumes 
the  chief  authority  in  the  state  after  the 
deposition  of  Edward,  449,  452. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
married  to  Richard  II.,  i.  491 ;  her  father's 
negotiations  with  Henry  IV.  for  her  re- 
storation, 539 ;  her  grievances  the  cause  of 
a  challenge  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
Henry  IV.,  542,  543;  her  death,  549. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Charles  VI.,  her  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  Diike  of  Orleans,  i. 
547 ;  her  grief  for  his  death,  549 ;  supports 
the  Orleanists  against  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
giindy,  ib.;  her  character,  ib.,  note;  profli- 
gacy of  her  court,  566;  jealousy  between, 
and  Couut  of  Armagnac,  ib.;  her  recon- 
ciUation  with  Duke  of  Burgundy,  568,  569 ; 

Vol.  iv. 
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Isabella,  Queen, — 
contest  maintained  by  the  latter  and, 
against  the  dauphin,  i.  570,  571 ;  her  inter- 
view with  Henry  V.  at  Meulan,  572;  agrees 
to  marriage  of  her  daughter  Catherine  to 
Henry  V.,  574,  575. 

Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Earl  of  Warwick 
married  to  Duke  of  Clarence,  i.  626,  627 
her  alleged  death  by  poison,  637. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain;  civil  war  occasioned 
by  claim  of  her  uncle  Don  Carlos  to  the 
throne,  iv.  507,  509,  522,  523,  533. 

Ischia,  capture  of ;  view  of  castle  of,  iv.  239. 

Isles,  Alexander,  Lord  of  the,  i.  653,  655. 

Ismail,  taken  by  the  Russians ;  atrocities  at 
captiu-e  of,  iii.  798,  799. 

Israeli,  D'.     See  D'Israc.U. 

Italy,  Norman  settlements  in,  i.  221 ;  map  of 
coast  of,  from  Naples  southwards,  297 ;  in- 
vasions of,  by  Francis  I.,  752,  753,  770,  771 ; 
devastations  of  the  imperial  armies  in,  774, 
775 ;  progress  of  the  French  arms  in,  in 
1794,  iv.  65 ;  campaign  of  1795  in,  80 ;  cam- 
paign of  Bonaparte  in,  in  1796,  88-91 ;  in 
1797,  96-98;  reverses  sustained  by  the 
French  in,  in  1799,  110,  111 ;  aggressions  of 
Bonaparte  in,  after  peace  of  Amiens,  191, 
192;  British  diversion  against  Bonaparte 
in  south  of,  268,  269 ;  commotions  in,  in 
1848,  622,  623. 

Ivan,  the  czar,  murder  of,  iii.  495. 


Jack  Straw,  a  peasant  leader,  i.  484,  487. 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.,  emissaiy  from  France  to 
Ireland,  iv.  100. 

Jacobin  Club,  formation  of  the,  iii.  787. 

Jacqueline,  Countess  of  Hainault,  i.  580 :  her 
forced  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
582,  583 ;  obtains  a  divorce  from  the  pope 
and  marries  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
leads  an  army  to  the  Continent  to  claim  her 
inheritance;  is  seized  at  Mons  and  im- 
prisoned, 583;  escapes  to  Holland,  but  is 
ultimately  obliged  to  return  to  her  former 
husband,  and  resign  the  government  of  her 
dominions  to  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  584, 
585. 

Jacquerie  or  peasant  insurrection  in  France, 
i.  474. 

Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  i.  601,  604,  note,  624, 
625. 

Jaffa,  captures  of,  i.  306,  303,  309 ;  description 
of,  31)9,  note ;  Richard's  great  victory  over 
Saladin  near,  309. 

Jamaica,  taken  by  Cromwell's  forces,  ii.  590; 
debates  in  parliament  on  alfairs  of,  iv. 
557-559,  561. 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  captivity  of,  in  Eng- 
land, i.  548,  581 ;  is  liberated  by  Heiu-y  V., 
and  accompanies  him  to  France,  576,  577 ; 
acts  as  cliief  mourner  at  his  fimeral,  578 ; 
marries  the  Lady  Joanna  Beaufort,  653; 
suppresses  the  power  of  the  nobility,  654 ; 
extensive  domestic  reforms  introduced  by, 
ib.,  655;  represses  the  turbulence  of  the 
Highland  chiefs,  655 ;  conspiracy  against, 
and  foul  murder  of ,  ib.,  656;  horrible  deaths 
inflicted  on  his  murderers,  656 ;  his  literary 
abilities,  707. 

James  II.,  ascends  Scottish  throne  at  six 
years  of  age ;  troubles  in  his  minority ; 
efforts  of,  to  estabhsh  his  independence ; 
his  death  at  siege  of  Roxburgh,  i.  656. 

James  III.,  son  of  James  II.;  factions  dur- 
ing his  mhiority ;  his  imwarhke  character, 
and  predilection  for  favourites ;  reteUions 
of  the  uobUity,  and  of  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  against ;  invasion  of  his 
kingdom  by  Duke  of  Gloucester,  i.  638,  657; 
abortive  treaty  between,  and  Henry  VII., 
726 ;  fresh  rebellion  of  the  nobility  against, 
ib.,  727 ;  is  murdered  between  Stirling  and 
Bannockbum,  727. 

James  IV.  of  Scotland,  induced  to  join  the 
insurgent  barons  against  his  father,  i.  726, 
727 ;  lus  remorse  on  hearing  of  his  death, 
727 ;  concludes  a  truce  with  Henry  VII., 
728 ;  suppresses  revolt  of  the  nobles,  ib. ; 
plots  of  Henry  VII.  against,  ib.;  assists 
Perkin  Warbeck,  and  makes  an  incursion 
with  him  into  England,  729,  730;  honour- 
ably dismisses  him,  730 ;  marries  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII.,  ib.,  734;  declares  war 
with  Henry  VIII.,  744;  his  invasion  of 
England,  and  death  at  Flodrten,  746-749. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  proclaimed  king  by 
his  mother's  party,  i.  829 ;  falls  under  the 
sway  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Dou- 
glases, 830 ;  frees  himself  from  them,  and 
assumes  the  royal  authority,  ib. ;  concludes 
treaty  with  England,  ib. ;  marries  Princess 
Magdalen,  who  only  survives  a  few  months. 
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i.  830;  marries  Mary  of  Guise,  ib.,  831; 
his  severity  against  theReformed  doctrines, 
831 ;  quarrels  with  his  uncle,  Henry  VIII., 
ib.,  832 ;  takes  the  field  to  repel  the  English; 
disaffections  in  his  army,  which  refuses  to 
accompany  him  across  the  Borders,  832; 
proceeds  with  Lord  Maxwell  to  Caerlave- 
rock  Castle,  ib. ;  learns  there  the  tidings  of 
the  defeat  at  Solway  Moss,  ib.;  retires  to 
Falkland,  where  he  dies  of  a  broken  heart, 
ib.,  833. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England, 
bom  at  EcUnburgh  Castle,  ii.  110 ;  is  chris- 
tened at  Stu'ling,  ib..  Ill ;  his  favourites, 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Captain  Stuart; 
is  induced  by  the  latter  to  bring  Regent 
Morton  to  the  block,  160,  161 ;  his  intrigues 
with  the  Cathohcs,  161 ;  is  matle  a  prisoner 
by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  but  shortly  after 
recovers  his  liberty,  ib. ;  his  feeble  and  in- 
effectual interposition  with  Elizabeth  for 
the  life  of  his  mother,  172,  and  note,  -174 ; 
his  violent  but  abortive  indignation  at  the 
execution  of  his  mother,  ISO ;  his  inter- 
course with  the  Jesuits  and  Cathohcs,  ih., 
note ;  his  correspondence  with  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, 193, 197;  the  Gowrie  conspiracy  against, 
197,  198;  is  nominated  her  successor  by 
Elizabeth  on  her  deathbed,  199;  his  at- 
tempts to  force  Episcopacy  on  the  people 
of  Scotland,  234.  235 ;  receives  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  289;  is  proclaimed 
in  London,  290;  his  journey  to  England, 
ib.,  291;  his  imgainly  deportment,  291; 
his  profusion  in  the  bestowal  of  knight- 
hood, ib.;  nominates  his  ministers,  292; 
arrives  in  London ;  profuse  creation  of 
peers;  his  coronation,  ib.;  receives  the 
congratulations  of  foreign  ambassadors ; 
concludes  treaty  with  France,  ib.,  293;  plots 
of  Raleigh,  Cobham,  Grey,  and  others, 
against  his  government;  arrest  and  trial 
of,  and  sentence  agamst  the  conspirators ; 
James'  fantastical  conduct  in  respiting 
some  of  them,  293-298;  his  dislike  of  the 
Puritans,  298,  299 ;  his  controversy  with 
them  at  Hampton  Court,  299,  300;  perse- 
cution of  the  Puritans  under  his  sanction, 
300 ;  his  first  parhament,  and  their  list  of 
grievances ;  James'  pedantic  and  overbear- 
ing addresses,  ib.,  301,  and  note;  his  love 
of  himting  and  neglect  of  pulilic  business, 
301 ;  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  302-312 ;  his  con- 
troversy with  the  Catholics  on  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance,  313 ;  his  pecuniary  dis- 
tresses and  disputes  with  the  commons; 
his  reported  assassination,  ib.;  is  visited  by 
his  biother-in-law,  the  King  of  Denmark ; 
excesses  of  the  court,  ib.;  receives  a  visit 
from  Prince  Vaudemont,  ib.;  renewal  of 
disputes  between,  and  the  commons,  313- 
315;  his  indolent  and  frivolous  life,  315; 
his  favourites.  Sir  Jolm  Ramsay,  Sir  James 
Hay,  and  Sir  PhiUp  Herbert,  315,  316 ; 
his  new  favourite,  Robert  Carr,  316,  and 
notes ;  his  foreign  relations,  316,  317 ;  his 
extravagance  and  arbitrary  measures;  con- 
tinued remonstrances  and  opposition  of 
the  commons,  317-320 ;  death  of  Cecil,  320, 
321 ;  harsh  treatment  and  melancholy  fate 
of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  321,  322 ;  James' 
pedantry  and  superstition ;  his  treatise 
against  Vorstius;  demands  his  trial  and 
punishment  from  the  states  of  HoUaud  as 
a  heretic ;  authorizes  the  last  burnings  in 
England  for  heresy,  322,  and  note,  -324 ; 
showers  additional  favours  on  Carr,  324; 
his  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry,  and  his  un- 
timely death ;  James'  indifference  and 
want  of  feeling;  marries  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth to  the  palatine,  324-327;  promotes  the 
divorce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex  and  her 
disgraceful  marriage  with  Rochester,  327, 
328;  his  continued  extravagance  and  want 
of  money,  329;  advice  of  Bacon  and  Neville 
to,  in  regard  to  managing  parliament ; 
firm  opposition  of  the  conunons  to  his  de- 
mands; dissolves  parliament  and  com- 
mits five  m.embers  to  the  Tower,  329-331 ; 
raises  money  by  Star  Chamber  prosecu- 
tions, 331;  cruel  persecution  of  Edruond 
Peachum,  tb.,  332;  tires  of  Somerset,  and 
contracts  an  attachment  for  George 
Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
332  ;  causes  Somerset  and  his  countess  to 
be  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Su-  Thomas 
Overbury ;  trial  and  execution  of  the 
htimbler  delinquents  in  the  transaction, 
333,  334;  mysterious  influence  apparently 
wielded  by  Somerset  over  James,  who 
grants  a  pardon  to  him  and  his  countess, 
334-337 ;  deprives  Coke  of  the  chief  justice- 
ship, 337 ;  his  matrimonial  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  his  son  Charles,  ib.,  338 ;  increas- 
ing power  of  his  new  favourite,  Bucking- 
ham, 338 ;  his  visit  to  Scotland,  and  arbi- 
trary proceedings  against  the  Presbyterian 
clergy,  ib.,  339;  summons  Andrew  Melville 
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and  other  preachers  to  London  ;  his  treat- 
ment of  them,  ii.  339,340;  arbitrary  and  ille- 
gal measures  of,  for  forcing  Episcopacy  on 
Scotland,  340,  341 ;  his  Book  of  Sports,  and 
endeavours  to  relax  the  strict  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  341,  342;  promotes  the 
marriage  of  Coke's  daughter  with  Sir  John 
ViUiers,  342-344 ;  rapacity  of  Buckingham 
and  his  family ;  James'  lavish  bestowal  of 
offices  on,  and  unseemly  familiarities  with 
his  favourite,  344,  345 ;  his  conduct  in 
bringing  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  block, 
345-353  (see  RaUirjh);  affords  a  tardy  and 
ineffectual  support  to  his  son-in-law  the 
palatine,  353-355;  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment ;  impeachment  of  various  official 
personages ;  charges  against,  and  disgrace 
of  Lord  Bacon ;  cruel  prosecution  of  F>1- 
ward  Floyde,  355-357 ;  misfortunes  of  the 
palatine  Frederick  ;  lukewarmness  of 
James  in  his  cause,  358 ;  ineffectual  expe- 
dition against  Algiers,  ih.;  proceedings  in 
parliament ;  James'  arrogant  letter  to  the 
commons,  and  spirited  protest  of  the  latter, 
358-360;  his  treatment  of  the  refractory 
memlKjrs,  360  ;  his  indifference  to  the  fate 
of  his  sonin-law,  ih.,  361 ;  his  negotiations 
with  Spain  an<l  Rome  regarding  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  Prince  t'harles  to  the  in- 
fanta, 361,  362;  gives  a  reluctant  consent 
to  the  journey  of  the  prince  and  Bucking- 
ham to  .Spain,  to  bring  home  the  infanta; 
journey  of  Charles  and  the  favourite 
through  France  to  Madrid;  their  reception 
by  tlie  Spanish  court ;  preliminaries  of  the 
marriage  arranged ;  large  concessions  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics ;  the  man  iage  pre- 
vented liy  the  intrigues  of  Buckingham ; 
hypocrisy  of  Charles ;  he  and  Buckingham 
retiun  to  England ;  the  marriage  with  the 
infant.a  l)roken  off,  and  preparations  made 
for  war  with  Si)ain:  despair  of  James, 
302-371 ;  calls  a  parliament ;  his  a^lilress  to 
the  commons,  and  misrepresentations  as 
to  the  reception  of  Charles  in  Spain ; 
subsidies  voted  by  the  commons  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  Spain ;  petition 
and  proclamation  against  the  Catholics; 
statement  of  grievances ;  impeadunent 
and  conviction  of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
371-373;  alliance  with  the  Dutch  against 
Spain;  mxssncreof  Amlioyna;  indignation 
thereby  excited,  373.  374;  i)rogress  of  the 
war  a^'ainst  .Spain  an<l  the  <  'atholic  jxiwers, 
374,  375;  treaty  Ijetween  James  and  France 
for  the  marriage  of  Henrietta  Maria  to  his 
son,  37,5,  376;  his  last  iUiuss  and  death, 
376 ;  his  proclam.atii  n  against  the  exten- 
sion of  London,  417;  his  endeavours  to 
abridge  the  lilxjrties  of  the  Scottish  I'resby- 
teriau  church,  600-60<);  his  conference  at 
Hamilton  Coiu-t  with  the  l^Iritans,  610; 
authorizes  the  present  translation  of  the 
Bible,  010,  6U ;  his  Book  o/  .S/ioi-tn.  613; 
prevalence  of  gluttony  ond  intemperance 
during  his  reign,  C33,  634 ;  i)ortmit  of.  2'Jl. 

James  I.,  of  Englanil.  See  Jamcn  VI.,  of 
Scotlnnil. 

James  II.,  of  England,  previously  Duke  of 
York,  brother  of  Charles  II.;  visits  Hull 
along  with  the  prince  palatine  and  others, 
ii.  510.  511;  is  brought  tip  from  Dxford  to 
St.  James'  I'alace,  557;  makes  his  cscjiiie, 
567,  Hotr ;  defeated  at  Manlick.  592 ;  lands 
in  England  with  his  brothers,  649 ;  monies 
Clarendon's  daughter,  659,  and  notrs;  pro- 
cures an  indulgence  for  his  fellow  Catho- 
lics. €70.  and  niitr;  provokes  war  with  Hol- 
land, 672;  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet,  673; 
takes  part  against  Clarendon,  677;  plots 
with  his  brother  the  e.-it.;iblisliment  of  ab- 
solute power,  by  the  a.ssistance  of  Louis 
XIV.,  678-680;  narrowly  e.scjims  in  engage- 
ment with  I)>itch  fleet,  G82;  his  blind  zeal 
for  Popery,  68;t ;  bill  for  exclmling.  from 
the  throne,  687,  and  tiole;  examines  the 
evidence  in  the  Popish  Plot,  691,  692 ;  fur- 
ther bills  for  excluding,  694,  and  not.'.  699; 
his  quarrel  with  Duke  of  Monmouth,  700; 
zeal  of  the  connnons  again..;t.  701,  702 ;  pro- 
ceedings of,  in  Scotlanil  as  royal  commis- 
sioner; test  oath  introduced  l>y;  prociut^s 
the  condemnation  of  Argyle;  returns  to 
Englanil ;  again  seta  out  for  Scotland,  and 
narrowly  escajies  drowning  on  his  voj-age, 
704  706;  returns  to  Kngl.and ;  success  of  his 
party,  and  tluir  arbitrary  measiu-es;  al- 
leged conspiniey  against,  and  the  king; 
exec\ition  of  Rui^sell.  Sydney,  anil  others. 
706-715;  counter  intrigues  of  the  duke  anil 
Halifax.  717;  procures  a  Catholic  priest  to 
attend  his  brother  in  his  djing  moments; 
Charles'  last  recommendations  to ;  un- 
founded nunour  of  his  having  poisoned  his 
brotlier.  718.  719;  juscends  the  thnme.  720; 
shows  his  zeal  for  Pojiery  and  principles  of 
arbitrary  nile  from  the  first,  i'».,  721;  main- 
tains comiection  with  Louis  XIV.,  721,  722 ; 
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is  crowned  at  Westminster,  ii.  722;  sen- 
tence on  Gates  and  Dangerfield,  ib.,  and 
note,  723 ;  meeting  of  parliament ;  arbitrary 
temper  exhibited  by  James,  723,  724;  ex- 
pedition of  Argyle  to  Scotland ;  his  capture 
and  execution ;  severities  exercised  on  his 
followers  and  partizans,  724-726,  and  notes ; 
invasion  of  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  its  sup- 
pression ;  execution  of  Monmouth ;  atro- 
ties  of  Kirke  and  Jeffreys  on  the  vanquished 
insurgents;  further  severities  of  govern- 
ment, 726-734 ;  his  arrogant  demeanour  to 
parliament,  734,  735 ;  his  precipitous  mea- 
siu-es  with  the  view  of  restoring  Popery, 
735;  erects  an  ecclesiastical  commission 
court ;  his  designs  against  Protestantism ; 
his  tyrannical  interference  with  the  Char- 
ter-house School  and  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  73ti,  737;  his  declaration  for  liberty 
of  conscience  rejected  by  the  Protestant 
dissenters;  favourshown  theEomish  clergj-; 
announced  pregnancy  of  the  qvieen,  737, 
738;  prosecution  of  Anglican  bishops  for 
refusing  to  read  declaration  of  indulgence ; 
their  triumphant  acquittal.  738-740 ;  birth 
of  Prince  of  Wales ;  correspondence  opened 
by  the  Protestants  with  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
preparations  of  William  for  invailing  Eng- 
land ;  consternation  of  James,  who  endea- 
vours to  re-establish  himself  by  concessions; 
examination  of  witnes.ses  t^)  prove  the  birth 
of  Prince  of  Wales.  740  743;  embarkation 
of  William ;  James'  conferences  with  the 
bishops;  William  lands  at  Torbay,  and 
marches  to  Exeter;  disaffection  of  the 
array  to  James ;  he  is  deserted  on  all  sides; 
takes  to  flight,  but  is  captured  at  Fevera- 
ham  ;  retiinis  to  London;  isoblige<l  toquit 
Whitehall,  and  jiroceeds  to  Rochester;  em- 
barks for  and  lands  in  France.  743-747;  is 
declared  by  parliament  to  have  abtUcaleil 
the  throne,  iii.  2, 3 ;  crosses  over  to  Ireland 
from  France;  temix)rary  triumph  of  the 
Catholics,  6,  7;  suppression  of  his  party  in 
Scotland,  7,  8;  his  misucces.'iful  siege  of 
Londonderry;  atrocities  committed  by  his 
followers,  8,  9;  progress  of  his  arms;  is 
routed  at  the  Boyne  by  William  ;  returns 
to  France.  11-14;  his  cau.se  still  uiiheld  in 
Ireland,  14,  15;  his  corre.'jpondence  with 
Marlborough  and  Oi .dolphin.  18 ;  conspira- 
cies fomieiT  by,  against  life  of  William,  20 ; 
his  attt'mpts  t^i  recover  his  dominions,  20, 
22,  25-27.  2".*.  3&42;  prctende.1  offer  of  the 
Polish  crown  to,  43:  is  refuseil  a<lmission 
aa  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Ifyswick  ;  pen- 
sion ivgreed  to  In"  allowed  him  by  England, 
47,  48 ;  his  continueil  intrigues  with  Eng- 
lish Jacobites,  67.  68 ;  dies  at  St.  Germain, 
76,77;  portrait  of,  ii  721;  rct<irt  of  Charles 
II.  to,  778;  his  love  of  skating,  780. 

James,  Francis  Kdwanl,  son  of  James  II., 
afterwanls  called  the  old  pretender;  sus- 
picions cxcit<?<l  in  reganl  to  his  tiirtii,  ii. 
740-743;  is  sent  for  safety  to  Port.smouth, 
745;  is  conveyed  to  France  by  his  mother, 
ih.;  proposal  of  the  English  Jac<ibit«-»  re- 
jecte<l  for  having  him  i-flucated  in  England, 
iii.  67  ;  is  attainte<l  by  English  iiarlianient, 
79 ;  his  expeilition  with  a  French  fleet  for 
the  invasion  of  .Scotland;  is  put  to  flight 
by  Admiral  Bjiig.  119.  and  tiot,\  120;  stipu- 
lation as  to  residence  of,  148.  152;  intrigues 
to  procure  his  sncc».'.s.sion  to  English  crown 
on  death  of  Anne.  153,  155,  and  iiote,  lati, 
159-161 ;  manifesto is,sue<l  by.  167;  personal 
description  of,  by  his  party,  169;  arrives  in 
Scotland;  dis;jppoints  the  exiiectations  of 
his  followers;  is  obliged  to  retreat  from 
Perth  on  the  approach  of  Arg)ie;  escapes 
to  France,  178  181;  dismis.ses  Bolinglroke 
from  his  service  ;  takes  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon,  181 ;  plot  to  place,  on  British 
throne  by  the  aid  of  Sweden.  187  189;  his 
bride,  the  l*rincess  Clementina  of  Poland, 
arrested  l>y  the  emperor  at  Innspruck, 
196 ;  his  supposed  captiu'e ;  escapes  from 
Italy  to  Spain ;  his  reception  there  ;  unsnc- 
cessfiil  exjHxlition  on  behalf  of,  to  Scotlantl, 
ih.,  197 :  plot  of  Atterburj-  and  others  on 
behalf  of,  211-214;  renews  his  schemes  on 
death  of  George  I.;  his  savage  c^mduct  to 
his  wife;  his  incapacity;  liaseness  of  his 
agents,  221,  222;  letter  from  Walpole  to, 
244,  245 ;  penalties  enacted  by  British  par- 
Uament  for  correispondence  with,  or  his 
chililren,  263:  sends  his  eldest  son,  Charles 
E<lward,  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  invading 
Britain,  ih.;  portrait  of,  178. 

James'  Park.  St..  in  18th  century,  iii.  394. 

J.ine,  wife  of  Charles  de  Blois,  i.  460-462. 

Jane,  Dr.,  iii.  361,  362.  and  note. 

Jiinizaries.  Turkish,  portraits  of,  iii.  761. 

Januari\is,  St..  s.anctuarj'  of,  i,  296. 

J.amac  Viattle  of,  ii.  140. 

Jarrow,  monastery  of,  i.  175,  notf. 

Jay,  John,  American  revolutionist,  Ui.  513, 
543. 
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Jedbiu-gh,  Cueen  Mary's  jotuTiey  to,  iL  114 
115. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  American  champion,  iii, 
484,  512,  515,  516,  535,  547 ;  iv.  292,  293. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  afterwards  Lord,  iv.  409, 
470. 

Jeffreys,  Lord  Chief-justice,  a  judge  noted 
for  brutality  and  tyranny  in  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James  II.,  ii.  700,  706,  712,713, 
716,  717.  and  note ;  portrait  of,  731 ;  atroci- 
ties of,  in  west  of  England,  on  suppression 
of  Monmouth's  invasion,  731-733,  and  notes; 
receives  check  in  his  arbitrarj-  career,  735 ; 
attacks  the  kidnapping  trade  carried  on  at 
Bristol,  766 ;  endeavours  to  ^in  over  the 
bishops  to  submission,  739;  is  caught  by 
the  mob  after  flight  of  James,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  746 ;  dies  in  the  Tower, 
iii.  11. 

Jehangir,  Emi>eror  of  India,  iii.  673. 

Jekyll.  Sir  Joseph,  iii.  229. 

Jellalabad,  gallant  defence  of,  by  General 
Sale,  iv.  574,  575,  578,  580,  583. 

Jemappe,  battle  of,  iv.  27,  28. 

Jena,  battle  of,  iv.  235. 

Jenkins,  Sir  LeoUne,  ii.  707,  708. 

Jenkinson,  Mr.    See  Liverpool. 

JenkjTis,  Captain  Robert,  alleged  barbarity 
of  the  Spaniards  to,  iii.  236,  237. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  discoverer  of  vaccination;  por- 
trait of,  iv.  169,  170. 

Jennings,  Sir  John,  his  expedition  to  Span- 
ish coast,  iii.  217. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
created  King  of  Westphalia,  iv.  248. 

Jersey,  French  attack  on,  repulsed,  iii.  623, 
629. 

Jerusalem,  pilgrimages  to,  in  the  middle  ages, 
i.  122,  124;  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  chosen 
king  of,  221 ;  taken  by  Saladin,  '285;  king- 
dom of,  offered  by  patriarch  of,  to  Henry 
II. ,i').;  disputes  reganling  right  to  crown 
of,  304,  305:  Richard's  fruitless  march 
against,  305.  306 ;  quarrels  regarding  crown 
of,  307.  3o8:  lilx-rty  of  access  to,  secured 
by  treaty  lietween  Richard  and  Saladin, 
3'j9  ;  estabhshment  of  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers and  Templars  at,  360,  361. 

Jeru.salem  Chamber,  the,  death  of  Henry  IV. 
in.  i.  552. 

Jervis.  Ailmiral.    S<>e  Vincent. 

Jews,  the.  Henrj'  II.'s  extortions  from.  i. 
285,  286 ;  nias.sacre  of,  by  the  mob.  at  coro- 
nation of  Richanl  Cieur  de  Lion.  292,  293; 
outrage  on.  at  York.  2i'3.  nntt ;  jxipular  out- 
rages on.  311;  cruelties  and  extortions  of 
King  .John  towards,  329.  330;  their  condi- 
tion under  the  Xonnan  rule  :  their  wealth; 
tjTanny  pnicti.s<»d  uikiu.  367.  391.  395.  396, 
405;  bill  for  the  natimilizjitirm  of  foreign, 
iii.  33"2-334 ;  bills  nn.successfuUy  brought 
forward  at  different  times  with  the  view 
of  removing  their  parliamentary  disabili- 
ties, iv.  507,  571,  014,  616,  617,  630,  643,  644, 
667. 

Jews'  Hou.sc,  the.  Lincoln,  i.  372,  373. 

Jhansi.  outbreak  at,  iv.  753;  captured  by 
.Sir  Hugh  Rose,  706,  767  ;  bravery  of  Ranee 
of,  707. 

Joan,  (Jueen  of  William  II.  of  Sicily,  and 
sister  of  Cceur  de  Lion,  i.  297,  298-300,  3u2, 
3<.i9,  321,  and  note. 

Joan,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  married  to  Alex- 
ander II.  of  .Scotland,  i.  411. 

Joan,  the  "Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  wife  of  the 
Black  Prince,  and  mother  of  Richard  II., 
i.  476,  and  nme,  485,  486,  488. 

Joan  of  Arc.  her  early  history,  i.  587.  588; 
conceives  the  idea  of  her  l>eing  commis- 
sionetl  by  Heaven  to  undert^ike  thedeUver- 
ance  of  Fmnce  from  the  English.  588 ;  after 
many  difticulties  succeeds  in  reaching 
Chinon,  and  prix-unng  an  interview  with 
the  king.  ih..  589;  is  intern igatc<l  by  the 
doctors  of  the  university  of  I'oictiers,  589, 
5?0;  is  at  length  given  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  proceeds  to  the  relief  of 
Orleans,  5^0 ;  forces  her  way  into  the  city, 
and  after  various  sorties  and  engagements 
with  the  English,  compels  them  to  raise 
the  siege.  590  592:  visits  King  Charles' 
court.  593 ;  again  takes  the  fit  Id  and  p.iina 
the  battle  of  Patay.  ih.;  insists  on  the  king 
marching  to  Rheims.  where  he  is  crownied, 
594 ;  her  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Burgumly, 
ib.,  595;  coldness  of  the  French  com- 
manders towanls,  595;  siustiiins  a  severe 
reverse  tx'fore  Paris,  596,  597 :  forces  licr 
way  into  Conii.iigne,  and  makes  a  sortie, 
in  which  she  is  Kvsely  deserted  by  her 
troops,  and  taken  jirisoner  by  the  enemy, 
597,  598 ;  is  tried  and  condenmetl  by  the 
EngUsh  and  Burgundians,  and  burned  as  a 
sorceress  at  Rouen,  598  6u0 ;  nobleness  of 
her  character,  600,  notes. 

Joan  of  Kent,  martyr  in  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
ii.  35. 

Joanna,  sister  of  E<lward  III.,  married  to 
David  II.  of  Scotland,  i.  454. 
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Joanna,  wife  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria, 
i  737,  73S;  proposed  marriage  between,  and 
Henry  VII.,  73S,  739. 
Jocsliu  of  St.  Edmund's,  Chronicleoi,  i.  359, 

360,  note. 
Jodhan  Morain,  or  Druid  Collar,  i.  51,  note. 
Joffrid,  abbot  of  Croylaud,  i.  3o4. 
John,  Kin.?,  son  of  Henry  II.,  i.  277 ;  Ireland 
destined  as  an  appanage  for,  ib. ;  included 
as  a  party  in  compact  between  Henry  and 
his  sons,  285;  his  father's  reported  inten- 
tion of  bequeathing  England  to,  occasions 
his  brother  Richard's  rebellion,  286 ;  pro- 
posal for  marrying  him  to  Adelais  of 
France,  287 ;  his  father's  grief  on  discover- 
ing his  treachery  and  rebellion,  ib.,  28S ; 
accompanies  his  brother  Richard  to  Eng- 
land, 291 ;  the  latter's  liberality  to,  29-1 ;  his 
conduct  after  Richard's  departure,  and 
contests  with  Longchamp,  313-315 ;  his  in- 
trigues with  Philip  of  Prance,  315 ;  his  be- 
haviour on  hearing  of  Richard's  imprison- 
ment, and  endeavours  to  gain  the  crown, 
315,  316;  Richard's  generous  forgiveness 
of,  317 ;  his  atrocious  treachery  to  the  gar- 
rison of  Evreux,  313;  ascends  the  throne 
after  Richards  death ;  effigy  of,  322,  323 ; 
question  as  to  his  right  to  the  crown  con- 
sidered, 323,  note ;  his  unpopiilarity,  323 ; 
his  war  with  the  French  king,  who  espouses 
the  cause  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  ib.,  324; 
ravages  Brittany,  324;  his  treaty  with 
Philip,  ib. ;  his  visit  to  Aquitaine,  and  out- 
rage on  the  Coimt  of  La  Marche,  ib. ,  325 ; 
rebellion  thereby  occasioned,  325 ;  marches 
to  the  relief  of  his  mother  in  Mlrebeau, 
ib.;  gains  possession  of  the  town  and  his 
nephew  Arthur,  ib.,  326;  his  base  revenge 
on  the  adherents  of  the  latter,  326;  con- 
flicting accounts  of  Arthur's  murder,  ib.; 
indignation  thereby  excited,  ib.,  327;  feudal 
sentence  of  deposition  against,  pronounced 
by  the  French  king,  327 ;  his  disgraceful 
indolence  and  sloth,  ib.;  apathy  of  the 
English  nobles  to  his  cause,  ib.;  implores 
the  interference  of  the  pope,  ib. ;  loses  the 
greater  part  of  his  dominions  in  France, 
ib.,  328;  his  expedition  to  the  south  of 
France,  328;  quarrels  with  the  pope,  who 
lays  England  under  an  interdict,  ib.,  329; 
his  extortions  from  his  subjects ;  subdues 
Ireland;  his  campaign  in  Wales,  ib.,  330; 
increased  perplexity  of,  ib. ;  deposition  of, 
pronounced  by  Pope  Innocent,  who  autho- 
rizes Philip  of  France  to  invade  England, 
ib.;  preparations  of,  against  Philip's  inva- 
sion, ib. ;  resigns  the  kingdom  of  England 
into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  ib.,  331;  fleet 
of,  annihilates  navy  of  PliUip,  332 ;  is  con- 
strained to  recall  the  exiles,  and  admit 
Langton  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  ib.; 
abortive  expedition  of,  against  France,  ib. ; 
makes  his  peace  with  the  pope,  ib.,  333 ; 
joins  league  against  Philip,  but  sustains 
great  reverses,  and  conchides  a  truce  with 
him,  333 ;  league  formed  against,  by  the 
barons,  which  ultimately  effects  the  grant- 
ing of  Magna  Charta,  333-335;  his  rage 
after  granting  it;  attempts  to  vanquish 
the  barons  by  the  aid  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries, 335,  336 ;  his  barbarity  at  the  taking 
of  Rochester  Castle,  336 ;  ravages  the  north 
of  England,  ib. ;  support  afforded  to,  by  the 
pope,  ib. ;  progress  of  his  contest  with  the 
barons,  who  offer  the  crown  to,  and  invite 
over  Louis,  eldest  son  of  the  French  king, 
336-333;  successes  of  John,  333;  his  pro- 
gress through  the  eastern  counties,  and 
death  at  Newark-on-Trent,  with  its  attend- 
ant circumstances,  ib.,  339;  mterred  in 
Worcester  Cathedral,  339 ;  description  of 
his  effigy  there,  323,  'iiotc ;  his  impolitic  con- 
duct towards  the  Irish,  349 ;  history  of  the 
church  in  reign  of,  358,  359. 
John,  Prince,  third  son  of  Henry  IV. ,  defeats 
insurgents  under  Sir  John  Falcoubjrg,  i. 
546. 
John  of  Gaimt.  See  Gaunt. 
John  I.,  ascends  the  French  throne,  i.  470; 
war  between,  and  Edward  III.,  471;  is 
taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers  and  led  captive 
to  London,  472^74;  his  treaty  with  Ed- 
ward rejected  by  the  French  nation,  474, 
475;  is  liberated  after  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny,  475 ;  returns  to  visit  Edward  in  Lon- 
don and  dies  in  the  Savoy,  ib. ;  portrait  of, 
473. 
John,  Dauphin  of  France,  i.  565,  566. 
John  the  Merciless,  Bishop  of  Liege,  1.  582, 

583. 
John  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre,  i.  742. 
John  of  Austria,  natural  sou  of  Charles  V., 

ii.  157,  158. 
John,  Archduke  of  Austria,  defeated  at  Ho- 

henlinden,  iv.  119. 
John  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  iv.  377,  378. 
John  the  Painter.    See  Aitken. 
John,  Oliver  St.     See  St.  John. 
John,  St.,  knights  of.    See  Hospitallers. 
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Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Falkland  Islands,  iii.  487 ;  writings  of ;  por- 
trait of,  iv.  170,  171. 

Johnston,  Archibald,  of  Warriston,  a  leading 
Covenanter,  ii.  447, 453, 459 ;  executed  after 
the  Restoration,  662,  663. 

Johnstone,  Colonel  Guy,  iii.  530. 

Jolmstone,  Governor,  iii.  586,  720. 

Johnstoues,  St.,  an  ancient  name  for  Perth, 
i.  423. 

Joint-stock  Companies,  act  for  regulation  of, 
iv.  591. 

Joleta,  second  consort  of  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland,  i.  415. 

Jones,  Paul,  his  cruise  on  the  British  coast, 
iii.  610-612. 

Jonson,  Ben,  distinguished  dramatist;  por- 
trait of,  ii.  641-643. 

Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  siicceedshis 
father  Leopold,  iii.  105 ;  dies,  139. 

Joseph  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  sob  of 
Maria  Theresa,  iii.  328,  329,  498;  joins 
armed  neutrality  against  England,  640  'his 
rupture  with  Holland,  668-671  (see  Hol- 
land) ;  infringements  by,  of  constitution  of 
the  Netherlands,  750-752  (see  NetherlamU); 
his  campaign  against  the  Tiu-ks,  760-762, 
764 ;  anniUs  his  former  concessions  to  the 
Flemings;  renewal  of  disturbances,  766- 
769 ;  his  death,  794,  795. 

Josephine  Beauharnais,  marries  Bonaparte, 
iv.  88,  89. 

Joiibert,  French  general,  iv.  111. 

Jouffroy,  the  Marquis  de,  iv.  441. 

Jourdan,  French  republican  general,  iv.  51, 
63,  79,  80. 

Jourdayn,  Margery,  the  Witch  of  Eye,  i.  605, 
606. 

Joyce,  Comet,  seizes  Charles  I.  at  Hohnby 
House,  ii.  561,  562. 

"Joyous  Entry,"  the,  charter  of;  infringe- 
ments of,  by  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  iii.  750- 
752.  767. 

Jubilee,  national,  in  England  in  1809,  iv.  278. 

Judges,  acts  of  WiUiam  III.  and  George  III. 
for  rendering,  independent  of  the  cro^vu, 
iii.  425. 

Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  i.  80, 
81. 

Judith,  nieoe  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
marries  Earl  Waltheof,  i.  190 ;  betrays  her 
husband,  197-199 ;  dies  in  poverty  and  dis- 
grace, 199. 

Judith,  a  Saxon  poem,  i.  166,  167. 

Juliana  Maria,  step-motherof  Christian  VII. 
of  Denmark,  iii.  493,  and  note. 

Jidius  II.,  Pope,  i.  742. 

Julius  Cassar.    See  Caesar. 

JuUus  Frontinus.    See  Frontinus. 

Jung  Bahadoor,  prime  minister  of  King  of 
Nepaul,  iv.  764,  765. 

Junius,  letters  of,  iU,  470,  and  note,  471,  487, 
492. 

Junot,  his  campaign  in  Portugal,  iv.  248, 
253-256. 

Justus,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  i.  151,  152. 

Jutes,  the.     See  Saxons. 

Jutland,  peninsula  and  inhabitants  of,  i.  67, 
82,  83. 

Juxon,  Bishop,  ii.  425 ;  made  lord  high-trea- 
surer ;  portrait  of,  426,  427 ;  his  advice  to 
Charles  I.  regarding  his  consent  to  the 
death  of  Strafford,  485;  consulted  by 
Charles  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  consent- 
ing to  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  557 ;  at- 
tends the  king  in  his  last  moments,  576, 
577  ;  created  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
752. 
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Kainardji,  treaty  of,  iii.  502;  iv.  689,  690. 

Kalafat,  succes.ses  of  the  Turks  at,  iv.  691. 

Kalb,  a  commander  in  American  army,  iii. 
622. 

Kandahar,  General  Nott's  victory  at,  iv.  579. 

Kandy.     See  Ceylon. 

Karnomkoski.  battle  of,  iii.  797. 

Karrack  Island,  Persian  Gulf,  British  expe- 
dition from  Bombay  lands  at,  iv.  568. 

Kars,  gallant  defence  of,  liy  General  WiUiams 
and  the  Tiu'kish  army  against  the  Russians, 
iv.  732-735  ;  view  of,  734. 

Katcha,  valley  of,  Crimea,  iv.  705. 

Katzbach,  battle  of,  iv.  304. 

Kauflman,  Angelica,  iv.  164. 

Kay,  or  Keyes,  Robert,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  ii.  302,  303,  305, 
307-309. 

Kay,  Dr.  James  P.,  his  pictm'e  of  Manchester 
factories  in  1832,  iv.  449,  450. 

Keane,  Sir  John,  commands  British  expedi- 
tion to  Afghanistan,  iv.  569,  570. 

Keating,  Colonel,  iii.  729. 


Keats,  ,Tohn,  poetry  of,  iv.  465. 

Keeni',  Sir  liuiijauiiu,  iii.  325,  346. 

Keitli,  rcmiinst  rates  as  James'  ambassador 

with  I'llizabuth  on  behalf  of  Mary,  ii.  173. 
Keith,  Marshal,  iii.  347,  349. 
Keith,  Admiral  Lord,  iv.  118,  119,  124. 

Kelly,  a  nonjuring  clergJ^nan.  iii  212,  213. 
Kemendine,  defeat  of  the  Burmese  at,  iv. 

380,  381. 
Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ii.  719,  738. 
Kendal,  Duchess  of,  misti'ess  of  George  II., 
iii.  186 ;  her  rapacity,  214,  215 ;  endeavours 
to  nun  Walpole,  217,  218. 

Kenil worth,  castle  of,  i.  398,  note;  the  "Dic- 
timi  de,"  399,  400. 

Kenmure,  Lord,  raises  insurrection  in  south- 
west of  Scotland,  iii.  173;  executed,  182. 

Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  Anilrews,  i.  656. 

Kemieth  II.,  Scottish  king,  unites  the  Scots 
and  Picts  under  one  sovereignty,  i.  142,  and 
note,  143. 

Kenneth  III.,  King  of  Scots,  reduces  Scot- 
land to  one  kingdom,  i.  143,  144  ;  his  cruel 
character;  his  murder  by  Fenella,  144,  145. 

Kenneth  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  i,  145. 

Keunington  Common,  chartist  muster  on, 
iv.  618. 

Kent,  inhabitants  of,  said  to  have  been  the 
most  civilized  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
i.  60,  62;  kingdom  of,  founded  by  Eric,  70 ; 
bestowed  by  Ethelwidf  on  his  son  Athel- 
stane,  80,  and  note;  coasts  of,  ravaged  by 
the  Danes,  ib. ;  treachery  of  the  Danes,  to 
inhabitants  of,  after  concluding  treaty, 
84;  miUtary  operations  of  Alfred  in, 
against  the  Danes,  90,  91 ;  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Augustine,  150,  151; 
partially  relapses  into  paganism  under 
Eadbald,  152  ;  alleged  resistance  of  iiihabi- 
tants  of,  to  William,  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  179;  unsuccessfid  revolt  of,  under 
Coimt  Eustace,  183 ;  insurrection  of  inlia- 
bitants  of,  under  Jack  Cade,  61 0-612 ;  cele- 
brated petition  from,  presented  in  reign  of 
William  III.,  iii.  71 ;  religious  delusions  of 
Thom  in,  iv.  550,  551. 

Kent,  Earl  of,  brother  of  Edward  II.,  his 
trial  and  execution,  i.  454. 

Kent,  Earl  of,  his  harsh  demeanour  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  176-178. 

Kent,  Duke  of,  son  of  George  III.,  married 
to  sister  of  Prince  Leopold,  iv.  349;  his 
death,  357. 

Kent,  Duchess  of,  mother  of  Queen  Victoria, 
appointed  regent  provisionally  during  her 
daughter's  minority,  iv.  483. 

Kentigern.    See  Miingo,  St. 

Kenyon,  Lord,  iv.  151. 

Keppel,  Admiral,  his  engagements  with 
French  fleet;  portrait  of,  iii.  592,  593;  trial 
and  acquittal  of;  imgenerous  treatment  of, 
604,  605. 

Ker,  Andrew,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Kiz- 
zio,  ii.  108,  and  note. 

Ker,  Lord,  ii.  490. 

KerouaiUe,  Mademoiselle.  See  Portsmouth, 
Dttehess  of. 

Kerr,  Lord  Mark,  iii,  284,  note. 

Kersal  Moor,  great  chartist  meeting  at,  iv. 
555. 

Kertch,  expedition  of  the  aUies  to,  iv.  723, 
724. 

Ket,  Robert,  leader  of  the  Norfolk  insur- 
gents in  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  29-31. 

KeyUng,  Josiah  and  John,  informers  in  Rye- 
house  Plot,  ii.  707-709,  713. 

Keymis,  Captain,  officer  under  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  on  his  expedition  to  Guiana,  ii. 
348,  349,  and  note. 

KhevenhoUer,  general  of  Maria  Theresa,  iii. 
249,  256. 

Khyber  Pass,  the,  forced  by  General  Pol- 
lock, iv.  578;  view  of  fort  of  Ali  Musjid  in, 
579. 

Kid,  Presbyterian  minister,  ii.  759. 

Kilcolmau  Castle,  Ireland,  view  of  i-uins  of, 
ii.  275. 

Kildare,  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of,  i.  713, 
826;  revolt  of  the  Irish  imder  his  son.  Lord 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  826,  827;  his  reply  to 
taimt  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  ii.  281. 

Kildare,  James  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of,  iii.  288. 

KUdrummie,  fortress  of,  i.  433,  435. 

Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  iii.  7.    -■ 

Killigrew,  emissary  sent  by  Elizabeth  into 
Scotland,  ii.  156,  and  note. 

Killigrew,  Tom,  ii.  777. 

Kilmarnock,  Lord,  joins  pretender,  iii.  239; 
trial  and  execution  of,  317,  313. 

Kilsyth,  battle  of,  ii.  549. 

Kilwarden,  Lorfl.  murder  of,  iv.  201. 

Kimbaoth,  King  of  Ireland,  i.  147. 

Kimlxilton,  Lord,  imsuccessful  attempt  of 
Charles  I.  to  arrest,  for  high  treason,  ii. 
498-502. 

Kinbum,  expedition  of  the  allies  to;  view  of 
fortress  of,  iv.  731. 

King,  Dr.,  ii.  718. 

King,  Presbyterian  minister,  ii.  759. 
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Kin"  Mr.  Locke,  his  motion  for  assimilation 
oA'he  franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs, 
Iv.  643.  ^     T  T     <■ 

"Kind's  Quhair,"  the,  poem  by  James  1.  ot 
Scotland,  i.  653,  7(i7.  ^      ^     .  ^  ..u    • 

"King's  Book,"  the,  a  standard  of  tauh,  i. 
825 

King's-evtl.    See  Scrofula. 

Kingston- on  Thames,  the  crowning  place 
of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  i.  104,  105,  and 
note.  . 

Kingston,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  i.  784, 
800-802.  ,,       .      ,  . 

Kinkora,  residence  of  the  Muuster  kings,  i. 
208.  ,  .  ,    , 

Kinsale,  Irish  and  Spaniards  vanquished 
at,  ii.  198;  view  of,  iii.  15. 

Kiord,  Saxon  divinity,  i.  143. 

Kipp's  Bay,  engagement  at,  iii.  551. 

Kirby,  informs  Charles  II,  of  alleged  design 
on  his  life,  ii.  690-692. 

Kirk-Scot,  tax  imposed  under  the  Heptarchy 
for  the  support  of  religion,  1.  154. 

Kirk-a- Field,  the.  Damley  lodged  in,  on  his 
return  from  Glasgow,  ii.  116 ;  destruction 
of.  ih..  117. 

Kirkaldy,  William,  of  Grange,  an  assassm 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  i.  844;  settles  terms 
of  surrender  between  Mary  and  the  con- 
federate lords  at  Carbarry  Hill,  ii.  122,  123; 
becomes  a  supporter  of  Queen  Mary"a 
cau.se,  144;  defends  Eflinbiu-gh  Castle 
against  Morton's  and  Elizabeth's  forces, 
157 ;  surrenders  and  is  executed,  ib. 

Kirke,  Colonel,  atrocities  of.  and  his  "lambs 
after  battle  of   Seilgemoor,   li.   731,  and 
note.i;  joins  King  William  at  Revolution, 
and  relieves  Londonderry,  iii.  9. 
Kirkpatrick,  Roger,  inflicts  death-stroke  on 

Comyn,  i.  434. 
Kirton,  Mr.,  member  of  parliament  in  reign 

of  Cliarles  I.,  ii.  3;>7,  398.  note.  405. 
Kitchen,    Bishop  of   Llandaff,   ii.  79,  and 

Kleber.  French  general  m  Egypt,  iv.  123. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  distinguished  iKimter, 
ii.  787;  iii.  411.412. 

Knight,  original  signification  of  the  term 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  162;  training, 
education,  and  inve-ititure  of  a,  among 
the  Normans.  3!i5.  366. 

KnoUys,  Sir  Francis,  despatched  by  Queen  I 
Elizabeth  to  Mary  at  Carlisle,  ii.  127,  128. 

Knox.  Jolin,  Scottish  Protestant  Refonner, 
ii.  81 ;  effect  of  liis  sermon  at  Perth  agamst 
Popery,  ih.,  and  «<»(.■;  his  negotiations 
with  lOlizalMjth's  ministers,  83 ;  applies  to  I 
Elizabeth  for  money  to  support  tlie  I'ro- 
testant  cause  in  Scotland,  85 ;  his  warning 
against  permitting  Mary  the  exercise  of 
her  religion,  92;  his  interviews  with  the 
queen,  93.  and  «<)(<■;  his  scheme  with  re- 
gard to  the  revenue  of  the  ch\irch.  94; 
his  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with  Earl 
of  Moray,  102;  his  a<lihress  to  Dandey 
from  the  pulpit,  i')..  iiolf,  his  Lilmurs  in 
effecting  the  Kufonnati(m  in  Scotland, 
230  232;  his  gnvml  scheme  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church  ami  the  promotion 
of  education;  is  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing it  by  the  selli.<lmess  of  tlu'  nobles. 
233.  '234;  his  literary  abilities,  279;  por- 
trait of.  230.  „  ,  ... 
Knox,  Captain,  his  successes  at  Patna,  m. 

Knyghton,  his  indignation  against  Wyc'ivUffe, 
i  501.  .   _,^ 

Kok.  John,  member  of  parliament,  u.  i35. 

Konigsegg.  Marshal,  iii  268.  '269. 

Ko.^ciusko,  TbaiMeiLs.  Polish  patriot,  in.  8.1; 
his  unsuccessful  struggle  to  lilierate  his 
country,  iv.  72-74;  rejects  Bonaparte's 
otfers,  235.  '236.  .     ^ 

Kotlin.  island  of.  Gulf  of  Finland,  iv.  (33. 

J{ukrt.scha.  liattle  of.  iv.  409. 

Kiinersdorf.  Uittle  of.  iii.  355. 

Kurrah.  battle  of.  iii.  712. 

Kiistrin.     Hkv  Xonidnrf. 

Kydil.  Captain,  celebrated  pirate,  lu.  61, 
and  note.  63 ;  attempt  to  procure  evidence 
from,  a'jainst  Lonl  Sonurs,  70. 

Kyriel,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  607,  620. 
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La  Chaise,  Father,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV., 
ii.  693,  697,  note. 

la.  Hognc,  liatOe  of,  iii.  21.  22. 

LaClalii-soniOre.  French  a<liiiiial.  111.339.  340. 

lia  KotliiOre,  battle  of.  iv.  311. 

LaMMloyOre.  Colonel  Charles,  iv.  316.  326. 

LalKiuehero.  Mr.,  his  motion  for  repeal  of 
navigation  laws,  iv.  616;  carries  bill  for 
Uieir  repeal ;  portrait  of,  C24,  625. 


Labourdonnais.  French  governor  In  India ; 
portrait  of,  iii.  677,  678. 

Lackland,  surname  of  King  John.  i.  322,  note. 

Laclos.  secretary  to  Duke  of  Orleans,  iii.  780. 

Lacy,  General,  iii.  599.  . 

Lady  Place,  conspiracy  on  behalf  of  Prince 
of  Orange  conducted  at  mansion  house  of, 
ii  741 ;  description  of  vault  at,  742,  note. 

Lake,  General  Lord,  defeats  Irish  insurgents 
at  Vinegar  Hill,  iv.  103 ;  is  defeated  by 
Humbert,  ib.;  his  exploits  in  war  against 
Scindia ;  portrait  of,  205-207 ;  his  campaign 
against  Holkar,  222,  223. 

Lally.  Count,  French  officer,  his  proceedmgs 
in  India,  iii.  695-698,  704-706.     {See  India.) 

Lamballe,  Princess  de,  brutal  murder  of,  by 
the  Parisian  mob,  iv.  22,  23. 

Lambe,  Dr. ,  murdered  by  the  rabble,  ii.  401. 

Lambert,  John,  burned  as  a  heretic,  i.  813. 

Lambert,  General,  ii.  560,  585,  586,  595-598 ; 
excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity  at  the 
Restoration.  tJ51 ;  trial  of ;  is  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  664,  668. 

Lambert,  General;  iv.  336-338. 

Lamberton,  William  de.  Bishop  of  St.  An- 
drews, i.  434. 

Lambeth,  view  of  the  archbishop's  palace  at, 

ii.  463.  ,     „  . 

Lanark,  Earl  of,  envov  from  the  Covenanters 
to  Charles  I.,  ii.  472,  473;  plot  of  the  king 
to  seize,  along  with  Hamilton  and  Argjle, 
490 ;  letter  from  the  king  to,  503 ;  assists  in 
negotiations  between  Covenanters  and 
English  parliament,  532 ;  sent  with  Loudon 
and  Argyle  to  treat  «ith  the  king  at  New- 
Lancaster,  Earl  of.  heads  insurrection  of  the 

barons  against  Ivlward  II..  i.  445. 
Lancaster.  Earl  of,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
i.  449  ;  appointed  guardian  of  Edwanl  III., 
452  ;  is  obliged  to  submit  to  Mortimer,  454. 
Lancaster,  Duke  of.    See  Oannt. 
Lancaster,  Joseph,  system  ot  teaching  intro- 
duced by,  iv.  448.  . 
L'Aucresse,  Guernsey,  cromlech  on  plain  of. 

Land,  ancient  tenures  of,  in  England,  i.  368. 
Landen,  battle  of.  iii.  24. 
LaiKlon.  Mis-s.  iK)etry  of.  iv.  409. 
Land's  End  view  of;  Britons  of  the.  i.  7.  8. 
Laiifranc,  Archbishop  of  CanU>rbury.  i.  19'J, 
and  uiite;  his  energy  in  ciuelling  reliellioii 
against  William  the  Coiiqueror.   197.  198; 
crowns  WUIiam  Rufus.  2ljy;   Bisliop  I  )diis 
antipathy  to.  210;  dies.  212;  his  zeal  and 
energy,  350,  351 ;  his  hterary  actiuiremeuts, 
364. 
Langara,  Spanish  a'lniiral,  iv.  53. 
Langilale.  Sit  Marma4luke,  ii.  544,  545,  543. 
LanglaiKl.     See  Lioi'ilnml. 
LangiK-magog,  or  the  Giants'  Leap,  i.  3. 
Langside,  defeat  of  Queen  Mary  at,  li.  U6. 
Ljiugton.  Stephen,  his  appointment  by  the 
ji()|>e  to  the  see  of  <'anterbury  i>cca.'*ions  a 
iinarrel  iK'twien  the  latter  and  King  Jolin. 
i  328,  3'29 ;  his  mission  from  the  poi>e  to  the 
French  king.  33o  ;  is  apparently  retimcileil 
to  John.  331,  332 ;  remon.strates  with  him 
on  his  Kirbarities;  supinirts  cause  of  the 
iKirons.  332  334;  recrowns  Henry  III.  387. 
Ijuii.oy.  Viceroy  of  Naples,  i.  771.  774,  775. 
Laii.>i.l(>«i)e.    Marquis    of.    previou.sly    Lord 
Shelbuiue.  statesman  in  reign  of  George 
III.,  iii.  451.  454.  455,  473,  474.  508,  584,  585. 
587,  588.  614.  615;  becomes  prvmier.  t>45, 
646 ;  his  negotiations  for  peace  with  France 
and  America ;  attack  on.  in  i>arliaraeiit ; 
resigns  the  premiership,  654  656;  portrait 
of.  646.  „      .,      , 

Lansilowne.    Marquis    of.    originally   Lonl 
Henry  Petty,  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer under  the  Grenrille  ministry,  iv. 
224;  his  budget,  226.  227;  moves  bill  for 
■  reiH-'iJ  of  navigation  laws,  625. 
Laiigaire.    See  Lfmioire. 
Largs.  Katfle  of,  i.  414,  415. 
Lii.scelles.  Miirj-.  her  evidence  rcganiing  Ca- 
therine Howanl.  i.  823. 
Laswarree,  Imttle  of.  iv.  206,  207. 
Latimer,    John,    disclosure   by,   of  allege<l 
conspiracy  in  favour  of  John  of  Gaunt,  i. 
488. 
Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  resigns  his 
see  on  the  parsing  of  the  six  articles,  i. 
Sl'l,  and  note;  sennon  preached  by,  after 
the  execution  of  Lonl  Sej-mour.  ii.  25 ;  ar- 
rested shortly  after  the  accession  of  t^ueen 
Mary.  48 ;  trial  and  martj-nlom  of.  61.  62 ; 
his  account  of  a  yeoman  farmer  in  reign  of 
Henry  Vll.  245  ;  iw)rtrait  of.  62. 
Latin,   extensive   iLse    of.   by  teachers  and 
prt^achers  in  time  of  Henrj-  II.,  i.  364,  365. 
Latour,  imix;rial  general,  iv.  88. 
Latternlay  Saints.     See  Mormotix. 
L' Aul>esi)ine  de  Chateauneuf .  French  arabas- 

sailorat  the  English  court,  ii.  172,  181. 
Laud.  Archbishop,  takes  part  in  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles   I.,   while  Bi-shop  of  St. 
Davids,  ii.  383;  is  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
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Laud.  Archbishop, — 
Wells ;  zealously  supports  the  king  in  his 
despotic  measures,  ii.  389 ;  animadversions 
by  commons  on,  399 ;  is  ma/le  Bishop  oi 
London.  400 ;  his  innovation?  in  the  church. 
404,  405;  complaints  of  the  commons 
against,  403 ;  is  made  a  privy  councillor, 
412;  his  prayer  on  behalf  of  Charles  II  , 
417 ;  his  tyrannical  prosecutions  in  the  Star 
Chamber  of  Leighton  and  Prjime.  417-421 ; 
accompanies  the  king  to  Scotland ;  ecclesi- 
astical attire  prescribed  by,  421,  and  note; 
is  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  422 ;  a 
cardinal's  bat  offered  to,  ib.,  423;  repair  of 
churches  enforced  by,  423,  424;  his  arbi- 
trary maxims  of  church  government,  424- 
426 ;  revives  King  James'  Book  of  Sports, 
426;  progress  of  power  and  influence  of, 
ih.,  427 ;  his  endeavours  to  estabUsh  a  uni- 
formity of  worship ;  his  persecution  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  Calvinistic  refugees. 
427.  428;  his  enmity  to.  and  prosecution  of 
Bishop  WUliams  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
428^0;  continued  oppressions  of;  pn)se- 
cutions  of  Burton.  Lilbume.  and  others, 
43(M32',  and  notes ;  bestows  his  approbation 
on  Strafford's  measures  in  Ireland,  436; 
surveillance  exercised  by.  over  the  sons  of 
the  palatine,  437.  and  note ;  his  requisition 
to  the  Edinburgh  town  council  reganliug 
the  enforcing  of  the  liturgy.  445,  and  note ; 
his  rage  against  the  Scotch  Covenanters, 
454.  455;  convocation  summoned  by; 
lilindly  adheres  to  despotic  mea.sure.s.  467, 
468 ;  attack  by  a  mob  on  his  palace  at  Lam- 
beth. 468.  469.  and  notes ;  attempts  U:>  ter- 
1  rify  the  citizens  of  London.  472 ;  attack  on 
liis  measures  by  the  Long  Parliament.  474, 
'  and  note.  475;  isimpeache<l  anilconiniittcd 
1  to  the  Tower,  475;  Stralfonl's  interview 
with,  previous  to  his  execution.  4S6.  487 ; 
is  brought  by  the  Long  Parliament  to  the 
block,  540,  541 ;  portrait  of,  422. 
Lauder,  execution  of  James  lll.'s  favourites 

at,  i.  638.  057. 
Laudenlale.  Duke  of.  negotiations  of  Charles 
I,  with,  ii  563;  app.)iiite<l  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland  at  the  Restoration;  enmity 
between,  and  MiddKtm.  6h2,  663;  his 
tjTannical  rule  in  Seoilaml.  672,  676,  685, 
I       ti86;  his  contiiiueil  tyrannies  699.  70O. 

Laudon.  Marshal.  AiLstriau  general,  iii.  356, 
'       427,  428.  761.  764;  iv.  97. 
IjiiitHeM.  l>attle.  iii.  321. 
Lnuiicestv>n    Castle,   Cornwall,  view  of,   ii. 

431, 
Laurence,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  i.  274. 
Laurence  of  Lindores,  presides  at  trials  of 

Resby  and  Crawar,  i.  673. 

Laurens,  Mr.,  liis  accusations  of  congress, 

iii.  609.  .... 

Laurentiiis.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  (4. 

151.  152.  .    _^ 

Lautrec,   French  general   in   Italy,   i.  778, 

Lauzim.  Count  de.  takes  command  of  Jaco- 
bite army  in  Ireland  on  retirement  of  Do 
Rosen,  iii.  12. 
Law.  stuily  and  profession  of  the,  in  IStli  cen- 
tury, i.  6%,  697. 
Law,  John,  his  celebrated  financial  scheme, 
iii.   207;    fury  of   the    Parisians  against, 
208. 
Law,  William,  a  friend  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field,  iii.  370.  371.  ,    ,.      ... 
Law   M..  French  commander  ui  India,  ui. 
692,  694.  700.  707  709.  .     ... 
Lawrence,  Major,  commander  in  India,  ui. 
678-«>80.  683-686;  portrait  of.  679 ;  takes  the 
field  against  Count  Lally.  697. 
LawTence,  Sir  Thomas,  distinguished  painter, 

iv.  474. 
Lawrence.  Sir  Henry,  his  defence  of  Luck- 
now  ;  his  death,  iv.  754.  755,  761. 
Lawrence.  Sir  John,  chief  commissioner  of 

the  Punjab,  iv.  751.  752.  „  „  „,, 

Layer,  a  Jacobite  liarrister.  iii.  212,  213. 
Le  Croc  French  aniliassador  to  .Scotland,  ii. 
112,  note,  I'iO;  endeavours  to  moliate  Ix;- 
tween  Mary  and  her  subjects  at  Carberry 
Hill.  122. 
Le  Nove,  battle  of.  iv.  90.  „       ,  . 

Lea,   the.   Hasting  ascemls  with  his  ships, 
and  erects  fortress  on.  i.  92 ;  level  of,  low- 
ere<l  by  Alfred  to  run  Danish  fleet  aground, 
!      ib..  93.  ^  ,    ^. 

League,  the.  an  ,a.s.sociation  m  France  for  the 
'.      maintenance  ami  strengthening  of  the  C»- 
thoUc  cau.se.  ii.l81,  note ;  struggles  of  Henry 
'       IV.  with,  189. 
Lt^ake.  Admiral,  takes,  along  with  Gencril 
Stanhope,   island    of    Minorca,    iii.    122; 
threatens  Civita  Vecchia,  ib.,  Ukes  posses- 
sion iif  Dunkirk,  147. 
Lear.  King,  legendary  story  of  i.  3,  4 
Learning,  pnigress  of.  umler  the  Tudors,  ii. 

271,  272.     (See  LiUT(Uure.) 
Leclerc  General,  brothcr-iu-law   of  Bona- 
parte, iv.  190,  191. 
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LeJo,  the  Marquis,  Spanish  general  in  Sicily, 
iii.  192,  200-202. 

Lee,  Dr.,  marries  Henry  VIII.  and  Anno 
Boleyn,  i.  789. 

Lee,  Colonel,  his  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
iii.  432. 

Lee,  General,  a  deserter  from  British  army, 
iii.  515,  553;  is  taken  prisoner;  clemency  of 
the  British  towards,  564,  and  nuti;  565 ;  his 
quarrel  with  Washington,  601,  602. 

LsblIs  Castle,  Kent,  i.  537,  and  'note. 

Leeds,  Duke  of.    See  Danby. 

Lefevre,  Mr.  Charles  Shaw,  elected  speaker 
on  resignation  of  Mr.  Abercromby,  iv.  560. 

Legate,  Bartholomew,  burned  as  a  heretic, 
u.  323,  and  note. 

Leger,  Colonel  St.,  iii.  572-574. 

Legerdemain,  feats  of,  ii.  783,  784. 

Legge,  Mr.,  statesman  in  reign  of  George  II., 
iii.  330,  334,  336,  337,  341. 

Legions,  Koman,  their  contests  with  the 
Britons,  i.  20,  24,  25  ;  their  stmcture,  com- 
position, disciplme,  &c.,  27,  28. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  Ms  insolent  conduct  to 
King  Henry,  i.  279;  defeated  by  Richard 
de  Lacy,  ih. 

Leicester,  vSimon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of, 
brother-in-law  of  Henry  III.,  his  character 
and  popularity,  i.  393  ;  his  quarrel  with  the 
king,  ih. ;  is  appointed  one  of  the  committee 
of  government,  and  becomes  the  head  of 
the  popular  party,  ib. ;  his  rivalry  witli  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  ib.;  quits  ICiiu'land  for 
France,  395;  returns  and  again  heails  tlie 
party  of  the  barons,  ib.;  signally  defeats 
the  royalists  at  Lewes  and  takes  Henry 
and  his  son  prisoners,  396,  397;  his  subse- 
quent administration,397,  and  note ;  excites 
the  jealousy  of  the  barons,  397;  is  attacked 
by  the  royalists  under  Pruice  Edward,  van- 
quished, and  slain,  398,  399;  affection  of 
the  peoiile  for;  reflections  on,  399,  and 
note. 

Leicester,  Robert  Dudley.  Earl  of,  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  is  recommended  by  her 
to  Queen  Mary  as  a  husband ;  portrait  of, 
ii.  99 ;  his  bad  character,  ib.,  and  notes,  100 ; 
his  interview  with  Sir  James  Melville,  100; 
allegations  as  to  his  intimacy  with  Queen 
Elizabetl),  104,  and  note ;  incites  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  his  project  of  marrying  the 
Queen  of  Soots,  138 ;  discloses  the  plot  to 
Elizabeth,  139 ;  his  intrigues  with  the  Puri- 
tans, 146 ;  reports  of  an  illicit  connection 
between,  and  Ehzabeth,  147,  148,  and  note ; 
sits  as  one  of  the  judges  at  trial  of  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  150,  152 ;  his  quarrel  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  158;  sent  to  command  army  in 
the  Netherlands;  made  governor-general 
by  the  States ;  his  conduct  in  that  capacity, 
164;  his  proposal  for  poisoning  Queen  of 
Scots,  165 ;  is  recahed  from  Holland,  182 ; 
is  made  general  of  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  181; 
his  death,  188. 

Leicester,  taken  by  Charles  I.,  ii.  546,  and 
note. 

Leicester  Abbey,  Wolsey  dies  at,  i.  784 ;  view 
of  ruins  of,  785. 

Leicester  House,  Leicester  Square,  view  of, 
iii.  326. 

Leighton,  Alexander,  barbarotis  sentence 
pronounced  on,  m  the  Star  Chamber,  ii, 
417,  and  note. 

Leinster,  Irish  province,  i.  268-272;  title  of 
king  of,  assumed  by  Earl  of  Pembroke,  274. 

Leipsic,  battles  of ;  view  of  the  market-place 
durmg  the  fair,  iv.  304. 

Leith,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English, 
i.  838;  burned  by  the  English  army,  ii.  11; 
the  French  commander,  D'Esse,  fortifies 
himself  in,  17;  fortified  by  the  French,  85; 
besieged  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation ; 
surrenders  to  the  French  and  English  com- 
missioners, 87-89;  threatened  siege  of  by 
Marquis  of  Hamilton,  457;  Jacobites  oc- 
cupy citadel  of,  iii.  174. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  clistinguished  painter,  ii.  787. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  heads  party  against  Regent 
Arran,  i.  835 ;  joins  the  English  agahist 
his  native  country,  836,  839 ;  marries  a 
niece  of  Henry  VIII.  and  becomes  father 
of  Lord  Darnley,  ii.  100,  101 ;  effects  his 
son's  marriage  with  Queen  Mary,  101 ;  re- 
ligious opinions  of,  and  his  son,  ih.,  and 
note;  is  driven  from  court,  106,  and  note; 
demands  the  arrest  and  trial  of  his  son's 
miu-derers,  117, 118,  and  no^es;  takes  refuge 
in  England,  118 ;  is  sent  down  to  Scotland 
by  Elizabeth,  144;  ravages  Clydesdale,  ih., 
145;  becomes  regent;  takes  Dumbarton 
Castle ;  is  surprised  and  made  prisoner  at 
Stirling;  is  shot  by  one  of  the  HamUtons, 
154. 
Lennox,Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of,  first  favourite 

of  James  VL,  ii.  160,  161. 
Lennox,  Earl  of,  revenues  of  archbishopric 

of  Glasgow  conferred  on,  ii.  600,  601. 
Lennox,  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess 
of,  mother  of  Lord  Darnley,  ii.  100,  101. 
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Lenthall,  speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
ii.  474,  500,  595,  598;  is  pardoned  at  the 
Restoration,  651. 

Leo  X.,  Pop3,  appoints  Wolsey  papal  legate, 
1.  752;  confers  title  of  "Defender  of  the 
Faith"  on  Henry  VIII.,  759;  joins  tlie 
emperor  and  English  king  in  league  against 
France,  ib.,  760;  his  death,  760;  Luther's 
opposition  to,  ii.  20o. 

Leof,  murders  Edmund  Atheling,  i.  99. 

Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  i.  114,  118.  121. 

Leofwin,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  i.  118,  123 ;  is 
killed  at  Hastings,  138,  139. 

Leogaire  or  Laogaire  Mac  Neil,  first  Chris- 
tian King  of  Ireland,  i.  147. 

Leon,  the  Bishop  of,  his  pusillanimous  con- 
duct at  the  siege  of  Hennebon,  i.  461,  aud 
note. 

Leonine  Verses,  i.  296. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  his  quarrels  with 
Richard  at  Acre  and  Ascalon,  i.  307;  takes 
him  ijrisoner  near  Vienna,  310 ;  hands  him 
over  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  311;  his  son 
aftianced  to  Richard's  niece,  317;  his  death, 
318. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  nominal 
head  of  the  confederacy  against  Louis 
XIV.,  iii.  43,  44 ;  his  claims  to  the  Spanish 
succession,  52,  and  note ;  refuses  to  accede 
to  second  partition  treaty,  65 ;  alliance  en- 
tered into  by,  agauist  France,  66,  69,  72,  76; 
renoimces  claim  on  Spanish  crown  in  favour 
of  Archduke  Charles,  89;  creates  Marl- 
borough a  prince  of  the  empire,  102 ;  dies, 
105. 

Leopold  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  formerly 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany ;  succeeds  his  bro- 
ther Joseph  on  imperial  throne ;  his  mea- 
sures in  reference  to  the  Low  Comitries, 
iii.  794-797,  810-812  (see  Nethci  Janets) ;  mea- 
sures adopted  by,  to  assist  Louis  XVI., 
840,  841 ;  dies,  iv.  2. 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  married  to 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England,  iv.  341; 
made  King  of  Belgium,  502. 

Leslie,  General,  nwde  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Covenanters,  ii.  456 ;  takes  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  457;  defeats  Marquis  of 
Huntly,  ib. ;  leads  the  Scottish  army  to  the 
Borders,  458;  leads  the  Covenanters  into 
England,  469,  470 ;  puts  to  flight  the  royal 
army  at  Newbum ;  takes  Newcastle  and 
Durliam,  and  advances  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  470,  471 ;  withdraws  his  forces  from 
north  of  England,  488 ;  attempts  of  Charles 
to  cajole,  489,  and  note ;  is  ci-eated  Earl  of 
Leven,  491 ;  marches  across  the  Borders  to 
the  assistance  of  the  parliament ;  joins 
Lord  Fairfax  at  siege  of  York ;  contributes 
to  victory  at  Marston  Moor,  534,  535 ;  com- 
mands Scottish  army  in  England  in  last 
years  of  parliamentary  wars,  548,  549,  554 ; 
portrait  of,  469. 

LesUe,  Sir  David,  his  campaign  in  England 
against  Charles  I.;  returns  to  Scotland  to 
oppose  Montrose;  routs  him  at  Philip- 
haugh,  ii.  549,  550 ;  tampering  offer  of  the 
king  to,  556 ;  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Dmi- 
bar,  580. 

Leslie,  Colonel,  iii.  732. 

Lesly,  Norman  and  John,  assassms  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  i.  844. 

Lestock,  Admiral,  iii.  321. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  406. 

Lethendy,  conflict  between  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers,  occasioned  by  presentation 
of  Mr.  Clark  to  parish  of,  iv.  786,  787. 

Lethington.    See  Maitland. 

Levellers,  the,  then-  hostiUty  against  Crom- 
well, ii.  564. 

Leven,  General  Leslie,  Earl  of.    See  Leslie. 

Levi,  M.,  French  general,  iii.  356. 

Leving,  Sir  Richard,  iii.  62. 

Lewes,  "Mise,"  or  treaty  of,  i.  396,  397;  de- 
scription of  priory  of,  397,  note. 

Lexington,  skirmish  at,  iii.  525,  526. 

Libraries,  destruction  of,  in  monasteries  in 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  811 ;  public, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  iv.  828, 
823. 

Ligne,  Prince  de,  Austrian  general,  iii.  763, 
764,  768 ;  interview  between,  and  Josejih  II. 
on  Ills  deathbed.  795 ;  wounded  at  capture 
of  Ismail,  799. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  iv.  318,  319. 

Ligonier,  Sir  .lohn,  iii.  321. 

Lilbume,  John,  prosecuted  and  sentenced  in 
Star  Chamber ;  his  zeal  and  courage ;  por- 
trait of,  ii.  431,  432,  and  note ;  alleged  i)lot 
of,  to  assassinate  Cromwell,  564;  attacks 
the  Commonwealth  government,  579. 
Lille,  taken  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 

iii.  121,  122  ;  peace  conferences  at,  iv.  98.  _ 
Lilliards  Edge,  name  given  to  the  battle-field 

of  Ancrum  Moor,  i.  840,  note. 
Lillie,  Theophilus,  iii.  481. 
Lillo,  William,  noted  dramatist,  iii.  419. 
Limerick,  unsuccessfid  siege  of,  by  WUliam 
III.,  iii.  14 ;  capitulation  of,  18,  19. 
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Limoges,  besieged  by  Henry  II.,  i.  283; 
treacherous  conduct  towards  the  latter  at, 
ib.,  284;  captured  by  Henry  II.,  284;  cap- 
tured by  the  Black  Prince ;  massacre  of  tho 
inliabitants,  477. 

Lincoln,  John,  Earl  of,  takes  part  in  plot  on 
behalf  of  Lambert  Simnel,  i.  715,  716. 

"  Lincoln,  the  Fair  of ,"  or  great  victory  gained 
there  l>y  Earl  Pembroke  over  the  French, 
i.  3S4,  385. 

Lincohi,  General,  iii.  575,  607,  608,  620,  627. 

Lincohishire,  or  Lyndesey,  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  i.  85 ;  rebelhon  in,  against  Henry 
VIII. 's  government,  805,  806. 

Lindisfame.     See  Holy  Island. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  of  the  Byres,  i.  727 ;  recom- 
mends a  retreat  at  Flodden,  747. 

Lindsay,  Sir  David,  Scottish  poet,  ii.  280,  281. 

Lindsay,  Earl  of,  a  royalist  general,  mortally 
womided  at  EdgehiU,  ii.  525. 

Lindsay,  David,  a  Jacobite,  iii  90,  92. 

Lindsey,  Earl  of,  his  ineffectual  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  ii.  403. 

Lindsey,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Laud's 
rudeness  to,  ii.  421.  and  note. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  his  attempt  to  defend  the  cha- 
racter of  Queen  Mary,  ii.  73,  notes ;  his  His- 
tory of  England,  iv.  456. 

Liniers,  M.,  iv.  232,  233,  240. 

Linlithgow,  surprise  of  castle  of,  i.  441 ;  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  born  at,  833 ;  view  of  palace 
of,  835 ;  palace  of.  burned,  iii.  303. 

Linois,  French  admnal,  iv.  209. 

Lions-la-Foret,  town,  Normandy,  i.  231,  and 
note. 

Liprandi,  General,  iv.  708. 

Liripoop,  the,  a  kind  of  tippet,  ii.  202,  note. 

Lislwn,  general  view  of,  iv.  255. 

L'Isle,  Adam,  a  Burguntlian  leader,  i.  569, 603. 

Lisle,  Viscount,  takes  part  in  expedition 
against  Scotland,  i.  838;  commands  the 
English  fleet  dming  descent  of  Admiral 
Annebaut  on  the  Enghsh  coast,  840,  841. 

Lisle,  Lord,  son  of  Earl  Warwick,  married 
to  daughter  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  ii.  37,  and 
note. 

Lisle,  Mr.,  treacherous  assassination  of,  ii. 
668. 

Lisle,  Mrs.,  atrocious  execution  of,  ii.  732. 

Lissa,  battle  of,  ui.  317. 

Literatm-e,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  175, 
176;  progress  of,  and  science  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries,  525-534;  in  15th  cen- 
tury, 693-697;  in  Scotland,  705-707;  Enghsh, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  ii.  271-276 ;  Scot- 
tish, in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  279- 
281 ;  history  of  English,  from  the  death  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Restoration,  639-647;  of 
Scottish,  during  same  periofl,  t;47,  648 ;  his- 
tory of  English,  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution,  788-800 ;  progress  of,  in 
Britain  from  Revolution  to  death  of  George 
II.,  iii.  413-422;  from  1760  to  1802,  iv.  170- 
182 ;  from  1802  to  1830,  455-472 ;  recent  m- 
crease  of  cheap  and  useful,  811,  812  ;  pro- 
gress of,  from  1830  to  the  present  day,  822- 
829. 

Little  Canglar,  battle  of,  i.  727. 

"Little  Parhament,"  the,  ii.  586,  and  note, 
587. 

Littleton,  Lord-keeper,  in  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  ii.  515,  516. 

Liturgy,  uniform,  established  under  William 
the  Conqueror,  i.  352 ;  introduction  of 
English,  in  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  15, 
17,  39 ;  proscribed  in  convocation  after 
Mary's  accession,  50 ;  authorized  by  Eliza- 
beth on  her  accession,  76;  passages  in, 
softened  to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  77; 
new  fonn  of  English,  introduced  m  reign 
of  Edwanl  VI.,  219;  Kmg  Edward's,  re- 
estabUsbed  on  accession  of  Elizabeth,  221- 
223;  objections  of  the  Puritans  to,  299; 
attempts  of  Charles  I.  to  force,  on  Scot- 
land, 421,  422 ;  and  of  Laud  on  the  Protes- 
tant refugees  in  England,  427,  428;  tumults 
occasioned  in  Scotland  by  Charles' attempt 
to  introduce,  444-447 ;  revision  of  the,  on 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  606,  607;  conformity 
to,  enforced  by  parliament  after  Restora- 
tion ;  injudicious  additions  to,  664 ;  Savoy 
conference  for  revision  of  the,  754,  755; 
"  Reformed  Liturgy,"  presented  by  Baxter 
and  the  Presbyterians,  rejecteil,  755;  act 
of  uniformity  for  enforcing  subscription  to 
English;  offensive  additions  to,  at  the 
Restoration,  756,  and  note;  proposed  i-eforni 
in  Enghsh,  iii.  361. 

Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  Earl  of,  iii. 
425;  his  first  speech  in  House  of  Commons, 
857 ;  his  proceedings  in  parliament,  iv.  39, 
40;  succeeds  Perceval  as  premier,  283; 
leads  proceedings  against  Queen  Carohne, 
361-364 ;  his  death,  386. 
Liverpool,  opposition  of  merchants  of,  to 

abolition  of  slave-tratle,  iii.  753,  754. 
Livingston,  Sir  Alexander,  i.  656. 
Livingston,  Dr.,  his  discoveries  in  Africa,  iv. 
820,  821. 
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Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Xorth  Wales;  his  wars 
with  Edward  I.;  is  ultimately  defeated  an  J 
slain,  i.  407^09. 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  preaches  fimeral  sermon  of  Sir 
Edmoubury  Godfrey,  ii.  693. 

Lloyd,  Dr. ,  his  interview  witli  Prance  regard- 
ing Godfrey's  murder,  ii.  696. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  ii.  738. 

Loans,  illegal,  exacted  by  Charles  I,,  ii.,  388, 
389,  394. 

Lobkowitz,  I*rince,  Aiistrian  general;  is 
signally  defeated  by  Don  Carlos,  iii.  266. 

Lochendorb,  fortress  of,  i.  432. 

Lochgillip,  treaty  of,  i.  653. 

Lochiel,  Cameron  of,  endeavours  to  dissuade 
the  pretender  from  his  entei-prise,  but  is 
gained  over  to  join  him  with  his  vassals, 
iii.  273-275;  takes  pos.session  of  Edinburgh, 
280,  281;  tesieges  Fort- William,  306;  is 
wounded  at  CiUlodeu,  311 ;  johis  Prince 
Charles  in  his  wanderings,  and  escapes 
with  him  to  France,  316. 

Lochleven  Castle,  imprisonment  of  Queen 
Mary  in,  ii.  122-126. 

Locke,  John,  distinguished  philosopher ; 
portrait  of,  iii.  410,  411. 

Lodbroke,  banner  embroidered  by  daughters 
of,  i.  87. 

Lodi,  battle  of,  iv.  89. 

Lodonia.    See  Lothian. 

Loftu-s,  Sir  Adam,  chancellor  of  Ireland; 
place  of  vice-trea.surer  procured  for,  by 
Strafford,  ii.  435;  disgraceful  conduct  of 
the  latter  iu  regard  to,  435,  4.36. 

Lok,  the  eril  priuciiJe  in  Sa.xon  mythology, 
i.  148. 

Lollards,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  of 
Wyckliffe,  i.  502;  severity  of  Henry  IV.  in 
his  latter  years  against  the,  551 ;  commo- 
tions caused  by  tlie,  under  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  in  early  part  of  Henry  V.'s  reign; 
severe  treatment  of  the,  553  555 ;  their 
insurrection  against  Henry  V.,  under  Sir 
John  (tldcastle.  566,  567 ;  tlie  history  and 

;  doctrines  of,  6il,  662;  persecution  of,  in 
reigns  of  H.iiry  IV  ,  V.,  and  VI.,  662-669; 
the,  of  Kyle  in  Sotland,  ii.  228,  229. 

Lollards'  Tower,  the,  Lambetli  I'alace,  i.  607, 
668,  note. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  rampart  erected  by,  between 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  i.  3). 

Lombards,  code  of  the,  i.  74. 

London,  ancient  names  of,  i.  3,  5;  pillaged 
by  the  Picts  and  .Scots;  walls  and  gates  of 
ancient,  41,  42,  and  )(«((.<;  pilhiged  by  the 
Danes,  80;  rebuilt  by  Alfred,  89;  resistance 
of,  to  William  tiie  (_'on<iueror,  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  179,  180;  mass.icre  of 
Jews  in.  292,  293  ;  insurrections  in,  hea<leil 
by  Longbeard,  318.  319;  prosperity  and 
renown  of.  in  the  12th  century,  366,  307 ; 
excesses  of  Wat  Tyler's  adherents  iu.  485, 
486 ;  description  of,  in  1400.  677;  condition 
of,  in  15tli  century,  092,  693 ;  unsuccessful 
march  on,  by  Sir '1'liora.i.s  Wyatt.  ii.  53,  54; 
condition  of,  in  reign  rtf  Henry  VIII.;  in 
reign  of  Klizalx-th,  259  261 ;  wealth  and 
conse<iuence  of  its  merchants  and  citizens 
in  latt*'r  period,  261,  262 ;  i>olice  regulations 
of,  undi^r  ttie  Tudors,  267,  208;  proclama- 
tions of  .Tames  I.  against  tlie  further  en- 
largement of ;  tines  levie<l  on  tliis  grouiul 
by  Charles  I.,  417,  and  notf,  pojiularity  of 
Scottish  preachers  in,  during  sitting  of 
Long  I'arliament,  478,  ami  note;  prei>ara- 
tions  for  defence  of,  on  intelligence  of  the 
advance  of  the  royalists,  526 ;  narrowly 
escai)es  3iin>rise,  527  ;  tlireatened  renewed 
attempt  on.  530.  531 ;  rapid  extension  of, 
iu  first  half  of  17tli  century;  royal  procla- 
m>ltions  against  the  building  of  houses; 
general  aspect  and  condition  of,  622-627; 
great  risort  to,  from  the  comitry,  631 ;  va- 
rious cla.'sses  compo.'iing  its  jiopulution,  631  - 
633;  great  plague  and  fire  of,  072-675;  gene- 
ral view  of.  Iwfore  the  great  fire.  674 ;  ap- 
ixiintmenl  of  the  sheriffs  of.  usur]>ed  by 
Charle.'!  II..  706;  jirogre.ss  of,  suliseiiueiit  to 
the  Resiloration,  764  769;  further  detailsof; 
great  fire  of;  \iewof  Old  London  Bridge,  in 
time  of  Charles  II.,  769  772;  rebuilding  of, 
after  great  fire ;  plan  of,  at  close  of  17th 
century,  772  774 ;  street  riots  in,  782 ; 
IK-ipular  amusements  of,  782  785;  Wren's 
plan  for  the  rebuilding  of,  785,  786;  alann 
excited  in,  by  the  pretemler's  successes,  iii. 
287,  2^t6;  merchants  and  shojikcepers  of, 
in  18th  century,  384  3s7 ;  prophecy  a.s  to 
its  being  eng\Ufed  by  an  earthi|uakc.  391 ; 
dangers  of  walking  the  streets  of,  by  night. 
393.  394;  i>arks  nf,  in  18th  century,  394; 
l)lacfs  of  putilic  anuisement  in,  and  its 
neighl>oiu"hood.  3'.I7  404 ;  drunkenness  in, 
in  18th  century.  41U;  wretcbi-il  condi- 
tion of  streets  of,  406 ;  roblieries  in  streets 
of,  407,  408 ;  counter -addresses  from,  t<> 
the  king,  on  the  subject  of  America,  538; 
the  Gonlon  riots  iu  1780,  613  618;  new 
system  of  police  iutroiluced  uito,  859,  860 ; 
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London, — 
insecure  condition  of,  to  end  of  18th  cen- 
tury, iv.  156-158;  mquiry  into  condition  of 
clergy  of,  418,  419 ;  social  condition  of,  in 
first  thirty  years  of  present  century,  451, 
452;  disappointment  occasioned  by  atan- 
donment  of  proposed  royal  visit  to  city  of, 
481,  482;  great  reform  meetings  in,  486, 
490,  491,  494,  498,  499 ;  present  consumpt  of 
butcher  meat  in,  804. 

London  University,  motion  carried  for  grant 
ing  charter  to,  iv.  530. 

Londonderry,  siege  and  relief  of,  iii.  8,  and 
note,  9. 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of.    See  CastJereagh. 

Londonderry,  Lord,  violent  debate  in  par- 
liament on  his  reported  appointment  as 
Russian  amba.«sador,  iv.  527-529. 

Long,  meniljer  of  parliament,  ii.  408-410. 

Long  Parliament,  the,  opened  by  Charles  I., 
ii.  473,  and  uutfs.  474 ;  purged  by  Colonel 
Pride,  570.    (See  Charhx  I.,  Cromu-eli,  &c.) 

Long  Island,  defeat  of  the  Americans  on ; 
their  escape  from,  iii.  550,  551. 

Longbeard.    See  Fitz-Onbert,  WiUinm. 

Longchamp,  Bisliop  of  Ely,  i.  294;  power 
assumed  by,  iu  absence  of  Coeur  de  Lion  ; 
his  struggles  with  Prince  John ;  escai)es  to 
tlie  Continent ;  negotiates  for  Kichard's 
release,  311  316. 

Longland,  or  Langland,  Eoljert,  his  poem 
of  Pwrg  Plovnnan,  i.  529,  530. 

Longueville,  the  Duke  de,  French  com- 
mander, i.  744,  745;  concludes  treaty  of 
marriage  l>etween  Louis  XII.  and  Princess 
Mary  of  England,  750. 

Longwi,  capture  of,  by  the  Prussians,  iv.  17, 
18. 

Loo,  the,  Gelderland,  view  of  palace  of,  iii. 
53. 

Lorn,  elder  brother  of  Fergus,  i.  142. 

Lorn,  district  of.  sulxlued  by  Bruce,  1.  440. 

Lorraine,  the  Canlinal  of;  his  infinence  over 
Mary  tjueen  of  Scots,  ii.  Iii4,  105;  induces 
her  to  join  the  (1,'atholic  alliance  105;  his  at- 
tempted assassination  by  the  Huguenots, 
155.  »<>/«■. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of,  visits  England,  iii.  223; 
cetles  his  dominions  to  Stanislaus  of  Po- 
land, 228. 

Lorraine,  Prince  Charles  of,  brother-in-lnw 
of  Maria  Theresa,  iii.  259,  261,  265,  2'JO,  270, 
32". 

Lotliian,  district  and  early  inhabitants  of,  i. 
142.  145.  339;  its  connection  with  kingdom 
of  Xorthumberlaiul,  339,  340,  and  note. 

Loudon  H  ill,  Bruce  defeats  Earl  Pembroke 
at.  i.  436. 

Loudon.  Karl  of,  a  leading  Covenanter,  ii. 
459-4'il;  .sent  with  Lanark  and  .\rg>le  to 
treat  with  Charles  at  Newcastle,  556  558; 
statement  of  Charles  I.  to  iiarliameut  re- 
garding. 463. 

Loudon,  Lonl,  his  activity  on  l>ehalf  of  gov- 
ernment in  1745  46,  iii.  29o,  299.  306. 

L(Uiis  d'Outremer.  French  king.  i.  98. 

Louis  VI.  of  France,  sumamed  le  Gros;  his 
support  of  William  Fitz-Hotiert,  and  con- 
tests with  Henry  I.  i.  225  230. 

Louis  VII.,  Krinch  king,  i.  235,  247:  his 
divorce  of  (.^ueeii  Ueanor,  249;  its  disas- 
trous re.snlts  for  France.  i'>.,  250.  and  note; 
receives  homage  of  King  of  Kngland  for 
his  territories  in  France,  252;  overreached 
by  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  k  Becket,  253; 
affiances  his  daughter  to  Henrys  eldest 
s<m,  i'l.;  his  war  with  Henry  repartUng 
right  to  the  earldom  of  Toulous<',  "253-255 ; 
comiteuance  atforded  by,  to  Thomas  ik 
Becket,  260,  262.  263 ;  endeavours  to  rouse 
the  iK>i>e  against  Henry  after  Becket's 
niunler,  267 ;  and  supi^rts  IVincc  Heiir>' 
and  his  brothers  in  tlieir  relx^Uion,  277- 
279;  makes  iwace  with  Henry,  281. 

Louis  VIII..  accepts,  while  jirince,  English 
crowni  offeretl  him  by  barons  in  reign  of 
King  John.  i.  336;  arrives  in  England, 
337;  lays  siege  to  Dover  Ca.stle,  ih..  338; 
otTence  given  by  his  injudiciotis  conduct, 
338,  339  ;  contests  of.  luid  his  party  with 
tlie  adherents  of  Henry  III.,  383  385;  is 
fin.iUy  vamiui.shed,  386;  succee<ls  his  father 
Philip,  and  overruns  English  territories 
of  Guienne  and  Poictou.  387;  his  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses,  ih.\  his  death, 
3S8. 

Louis  IX.,  ascends  the  French  throne,  i. 
388;  repels  invasion  of  Henr>'  III.,  i'>., 
390 ;  acts  as  arbiter  between  him  and  his 
Uirons,  395;  his  expeilition  iigainst  Tuni.s, 
and  death  near  Carthage,  401.  402. 

Louis  XI.,  bis  negotiations  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  i.  623;  his  jilan  of  m;irr>ing  his 
son  to  Margaret  of  York.  625.  62t> ;  shelters 
the  Earl  of  SVanrick  and  Duke  of  Clarence. 
6'28;  his  rejoicings  on  learning  the  tem- 
porary restoration  of  Henrj'  VI..  63"';  let- 
ter to,  from  Eilwanl  IV.  demanding  king- 
dom of  Fi-ance,  634,  035 ;  his  iuteniew  with 
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Louis  XI., — 
Edward  at  Picquigny,  i.  635-637 ;  breaks 
faith  with  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin,  638,  639 ;  his  death 
and  successes,  717. 

Louis  XII.,  his  scheme,  when  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, of  marrying  the  heiress  of  Brittany; 
supports  her  father  against  French  crown, 
i.  717-719 ;  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
719 ;  ascends  the  French  throne  and  mar- 
ries widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  734;  league 
formed  against,  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  and  Henry  VIII.,  742, 
743;  collects  a  great  fleet  to  oppose  the 
English,  743;  proposed  marriage  between 
his  daughter  Eenee  and  the  Archduke 
Charles,  750;  concludes  alliance  with 
Heiuy  and  marries  his  sister  Mary,  ih., 
751 ;  his  <leath,  751. 

Louis  XIII.,  succeeds  his  father  Henrj'  IV., 
on  French  throne,  ii.  324 ;  matrimonial 
negotiations  with  England,  in  regard  to 
his  sister  Christine,  325.  326,  338 ;  his  wars 
with  the  Huguenots,  361 :  his  favourite 
De  LujTies,  w.,  note;  visits  the  siege  of 
Rochelle,  401 ;  favours  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters, 455 ;  letter  addressed  to,  by  them, 
460,  461. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  his  intrigues  with 
English  court,  and  secret  corres|>ondence 
with  Charies  II.,  ii.  670,  676-680;  his 
war  with  Holland,  681-690 ;  his  intrigues 
with  the  opposition  members  in  English 
parliament.  098 ;  further  correspondence 
lietween,  and  Charles  II.,  700,  and  notes, 
702.  703  ;  his  aggres-sive  career  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 718  :  his  relations  with  James  II., 
721,  722,735,740  742;  couuuercial  advan- 
tages derived  by  Britain  from  his  jiersecu- 
tion  of  the  Huguenots,  763;  his  influence 
in  English  cabinet  in  reign  of  Charles  II., 
778;  assists  James  II.  in  his  endeavom^  to 
regain  his  kingdom,  iii.  6;  his  wars  with 
■William  III.  and  the  allies.  18  22.  24-26, 
29-31,  33.  34,  37,  43.  44.  46  48;  his  designs 
and  intrigues  in  regard  to  the  Sjianish 
succession,  48,  51,  54.  56,  mile,  59.  60;  suc- 
ceetls  in  procuring  the  liequest  of  Spanish 
crown  for  his  grandson  Philiji,  65.06 ;  forces 
Holland  to  acknowledge  the  hitter's  title, 
67,  68;  discomfiture'  of  his  forces  in  Italy 
by  Prince  E>igene.  70;  iiromi.^es  James  II. 
on  his  deatlit>e<l  to  supi«irt  eau.se  of  his 
family,  i'<.;  zeal  of  tbc' Knglisli  against,  78; 
his  wars  with  the  English  in  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  &»,  85.  87,  88  91.  93  95;  <lis- 
tress  of  France  in  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
108,  niite ;  endeavours  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Charles  XII  of  .Sweden.  114  ;  i>rogress 
of  war  with  the  allies;  bis  intrigues  with 
the  .Scotch  .lacobites  and  the  Irish  :  is  ob- 
liged to  stie  for  i>i'ace.  114-110, 119-122, 124- 
128;  progress  of  negotiations;  the  war 
still  continui'.l.  135.  136.  138-147,  149,  note; 
peace  of  Utrecht,  151, 152 ;  agreement  come 
to  l)etween.  and  the  emi)eror,  154;  his 
death  and  chanict<T.  170,  and  note ;  France 
imiMiverishiil  by,  770. 

Louis  XV.  of  France,  great  grand.son  of 
Louis  XIV..  rejects  the  infanta  .is  a  bride 
and  marries  tlie  daughter  of  Stanislaus  of 
Poland;  coiise(|iU'nt  rupture  lietween 
France  and  Spain,  iii  215.  216 ;  his  conduct 
on  a.scending  the  throne,  259.  note ;  covert 
a.ssistance  funiijihetl  by,  to  the  yoimg  pre- 
tender. 263  265 ;  takes  the  field  in  Flanders- 
liis  dangerous  illnes.s.  2'5;  juins  .Marshal 
Sa.xe.  and  takes  part  in  lattle  of  Fontenoy, 
268-270;  sends  suppUes  to  young  pretender, 
290;  his  remark  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Au-strians.  3'22.  note ;  renounces  the  cause 
of  tlie  preteniler  and  Imni.shes  him  from 
France.  3'23.  324;  alliance  between,  and 
Austria,  335;  inglorious  and  disastrous 
reign  of.  770. 

Louis  XVI.  of  France,  grandson  of  Louis 
XV.,  marriol  when  dauphin  to  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Austria,  iii.  50<t;  signs  un- 
willingly a  treaty  wnth  Anu'rira,  588,  592 ; 
application  of  the  Dutch  to.  609 ;  metliates 
I>eace  lietween  Hollnml  and  Austria,  670, 
671 ;  disonlervd  sUite  of  finances  on  his  ac- 
cession ;  vain  attempts  of  bis  ministers  to 
remedy  matters;  progress  of  revolutionary 
feeling;  convention  of  notables  at  Ver- 
sailles. 77n  773;  endeavours  to  reduce  to 
obetlience  the  jiarliament  of  Paris ;  his  lui- 
expectwl  ai>i>earaiice  in  that  assembly; 
projects  the  establishment  of  a  coin-  fUe- 
n'\>re;  is  obligol  to  consent  to  the  convo- 
cation of  the  f tates-genenil ;  accompanies 
them  in  gniml  proces.»ion  to  Notre  D.ime; 
his  In.st  efforts  to  maintain  his  power;  re- 
volutionary fury ;  militarj'  lianquet  at  Ver- 
Biiilles ;  is  omveywl  with  his  family  to 
Paris.  774  787;  his  speech  to  the  natioral 
a.s.senibly,  80«i.  8<il ;  take-s  the  onth  to  the 
new  constitution  in  Champ  de  Mars.  804. 
&>5;  refuses  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
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Louis  XVI.,— 
Tippoo  Saib,  iii.  813  ;  his  opposition  to  the 
serment  civique  imposed  on  tlie  clergy,  829; 
alleged  plot  of,  and  the  royalists,  833,  834 ; 
his  journey  to  St.  Cloixd  prevfiiteil  by  the 
mob,  837,  838;  applies  for  assistance  to 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  dtluT  innnarchs; 
his  arrangements  with  Be  liouillo ;  flees 
from  Paris  with  his  family  ;  leaves  behind 
him  paper  in  defence  of  his  conduct ;  com- 
motion on  his  departure ;  is  arrested  at  Va- 
rennes  and  brought  back ;  his  humiliating 
return  to  Paris,  839-844 ;  discussions  in  na- 
tional assembly  regarding  disposal  of,  844- 
846 ;  accepts  revised  constitution ;  hmnilia- 
tions  attending  his  public  ratification  of  it, 
851,  852;  his  speech  at  dissolution  of  national 
assembly,  852,  853 ;  compelled  by  the  Jaco- 
bins to  declare  war  against  Austria,  iv.  2-4; 
insulting  treatment  of,  by  the  Girondist 
ministers,  7 ;  dismisses  them ;  treachery  of 
M.  Roland,  ih.\  his  apartments  at  the  Tuil- 
eries  forced  by  the  mob ;  his  tranquil  and 
courageous  demeanour,  8-10;  his  last  public 
appearance  as  king  at  federation  festival 
in  Cliamp  de  Mars,  11, 12 ;  on  the  Tuileries 
being  again  attacked  by  the  mob  proceeds 
■with  his  family  to  the  national  assembly, 
12, 13 ;  is  suspended  from  his  functions  and 
conveyed  to  the  Temple.  16,  17 ;  trial,  sen- 
tence, andexecution  of,  31-35;  portraits  of, 
and  Marie  Antoinette,  iii.  837. 

Louis  XVII.,  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  his  death, 
iv.  81. 

Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.,  is  proclaimed  king  by  the  royalists 
on  death  of  the  dauphin,  Louis  XVII.,  iv. 
81 ;  is  restored  to  the  throne,  313 ;  takes  to 
flight  on  retiu^  of  Bonaparte,  316 ;  is  again 
restored,  324 ;  his  death,  374. 

Louis  Philippe,  originally  Duke  of  Chartres, 
son  of  Duke  of  Orleans;  his  campaign  with 
Dumouriez,  iv.  26;  gains  \'ictory  of  Je- 
mappe,  27,  28;  design  of  Dumouriez  for 
establishing,  on  French  throne,  47 ;  escapes 
•with  him  to  the  Austrian  camp ;  afterwards 
proceeds  to  Switzerland,  48,  49 ;  placed  on 
French  throne,  480 ;  arbitrary  measures  of, 
502 ;  attempts  on  his  life,  535,  536,  540 ; 
despotic  tendencies  of  bis  government ;  its 
overthrow  in  1848 ;  escapes  to  England,  619, 
620. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
created  King  of  Holland,  iv.  233. 

Louis  Napoleon,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
elected  president  of  French  republic  in 
opposition  to  General  Cavaignac ;  por- 
trait of,  iv.  622 ;  cmip  d'etat  of,  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851 ;  supreme  power  assumed  by ; 
overthrow  of  his  political  opponents ;  he  is 
proclaimed  emperor,  661-663 ;  letter  of,  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia,  687 ;  de- 
tailed account  of  Russian  war,  689-741. 
(See  Victoria.) 

Louis  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Charles  VI.,  i. 
549  555  556  565. 

Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  i.  458,  463,  464. 

Louis,  Pi-ince  of  Baden,  iii.  25,  30,  34. 

Louis,  Don,  son  of  PhiUp  V.  of  Spain,  iii. 
215. 

Louis,  Prince,  Duke  of  Brunswick-AVolfen- 
biittel,  iii.  669. 

Louis,  Admii"al,  his  expedition  to  Constan- 
tinople, iv.  241. 

Louisa  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  i.  768, 
769,  771. 

Louvain,  attempts  of  Joseph  II.  to  remodel 
imiversity  of,  iii.  750,  766,  767. 

Lovat,  Lord.    See  Fraser. 

Lovel,  Lord,  heads  insiurection  against 
Henry  VII.,  i.  713 ;  takes  part  in  insurrec- 
tion on  behalf  of  Lambert  Simnel,  715; 
his  mysterious  disappearance,  716. 

Lowestoft,  naval  engagement  off,  ii.  673. 

Lowther,  deputy  captain  at  Carlisle,  ii.  126 ; 
receives  Queen  Mary  on  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, 127. 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  iii.  641. 

Lucan,  Lord,  order  conveyed  to,  from  Lord 
Raglan  at  battle  of  BaJaklava,  iv.  710. 

Lucia,  St.,  conquest  of,  iii.  603. 

Lucius,  King,  legend  of,  i.  58. 

Lucius  III.,  Pope,  i.  348. 

Lucknow,  outbreak  at ;  view  of  the  residency; 
defence  of,  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  iv.  754, 
755;  Havelock  advances  to  relief  of,  757, 
758;  gallantry  displayed  by  defenders  of; 
is  relieved  by  Havelock  and  Sir  James 
Outram,  and  afterwards  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, 761-764;  final  capture  of  the  city  by 
Sir  Colin,  765,  766. 

Lucy,  Richard  de,  i.  279. 

Lud,  King,  i.  5. 

Lud-town,  or  London,  i.  5. 

Ludlow,  General,  pretended  plot  of;  finds 

shelter  in  Switzerland,  ii.  660,  668. 
Luidhard,  Bishop,  i.  151. 
Luilf,  Saxon  nobleman,  i.  201. 
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Luith  Messeath,  the,  i.  50,  note. 

Luke  de  Barre,  a  knightly  poet,  i.  232. 

Lulach,  son  of  Lady  Maoteth,  i.  146. 

Lundy  Island,  i.  362. 

Lundy,  governor  of  Londonderry,  iii.  8,  and 
note. 

Lun6ville,  treaty  of,  iv.  119. 

Lunsford,  Colonel,  ii.  470;  commotions  ex- 
cited by  Charles  I.  conferrmg  on,  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  Tower,  495,  496;  committed 
to  the  Tower  by  parliament,  503. 

Lusignan.    See  Giuj. 

Luther,  Martm,  Henry  VIII. 's  hostility 
to,  i.  759;  unsuccessfully  a^ldresses  him, 
773 ;  his  opinion  as  to  Henry's  proposed 
divorce  from  Catherine,  786;  proceedings 
of,  in  introducing  the  Reformation  into 
Germany,  ii.  205-207 ;  his  answer  to  Henry 
VIII.'s  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
207. 

Lutterworth,  rectory  of,  held  by  WyckUffe,  i. 
502. 

LuttreL  Colonel  Henry  Laws,  rival  candidate 
to  Wilkes,  iii.  462,  4i;3. 

Liitzen,  battle  of,  in  1632,  u.  436 ;  in  1813,  iv. 
302. 

Luxembourg,  Duke  of,  Marshal  of  France ; 
is  siurrised  by  Prmce  of  Orange  under 
walls  of  Mons,  ii.  689,  690 ;  his  successes  in 
Flanders,  iii.  18-20,  24,  30 ;  his  death,  33. 

Luxemburg,  John  of,  i.  598. 

Luynes,  De,  favourite  of  Louis  XIII.,  ii.  361, 
and  note,  375. 

Lyndesey.    See  Lincolnshire. 

Lyndliurst,  Lord,  commission  granted  to,  by 
William  IV.  to  form  a  ministry,  iv.  499 ; 
made  lord-chancellor,  522 ;  portrait  of,  526; 
his  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
526 ;  law  refonns  introduced  by,  742,  743. 

Lynedoch,  Lord.    See  Graham. 

Lyons,  riots  in,  iv.  502. 

Lyttleton,  "the  Wicked,"  Lord,  iii.  539,  560, 
561. 

Lyttleton,  Lord,  historian,  iv.  176. 
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Macadam,  Loudon,  improvements  effected 
by,  on  roads,  iv.  445. 

Macarthy,Sir  Charles,  governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  iv.  374. 

Macartney,  Lord,  iii.  736. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  afterwards 
Lord,  admittedinto  the  Melbourne  cabinet 
as  secretary  at  war,  iv.  562 ,  his  speech  on 
Sir  C.  Wood's  India  bill,  675 ;  poetry  of, 
826. 

Macbeth,  Lord  of  Ross,  his  murder  of  King 
Dimcan,  i.  145;  his  reign,  and  death  in 
battle  with  Macduff  and  Malcolm,  146. 

Macbeth,  Lady.    See  Gr\mch. 

Macclesfield,  Parker,  Earl  of,  iii.  11;  impeach- 
ment and  sentence  of,  214,  215. 

Macdonald,  reception  of  Charles  Edward  by 
the  clan,  iii.  272,  273 ;  his  wanderings  among 
them  after  battle  of  Culloden,  313-315. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  aids  escape  of  Prince 
Charles  from  South  Uist  to  Skye,  iii.  313, 
314 ;  is  carried  prisoner  to  London,  314  ;  is 
liberated  after  a  twelvemonth's  confine- 
ment, 319,  and  note. 

Macdonald,  French  general,  iv.  110,  111,  119. 

Macdowal,  Duncan,  a  Galloway  chief,  i.  435. 

Macduff,  Marmor  of  Fife,  contributes  to 
overthrow  of  Macbeth,  i.  146. 

Macgaw,  Colonel,  iii.  555. 

Macintosh,  Brigadier,  a  Jacobite  commander 
in  1715,  iii.  173-176 ;  is  condemned  for  high 
treason,  but  escapes,  183. 

Macintosh,  Sir  James,  his  Vindicim  Gnlliccr, 
iii.  822 ;  his  eloquent  defence  of  Peltier,  iv. 
19(3 ;  his  exertions  for  amendment  of  crimi- 
nal code,  354,  355,  360,  371 ;  supports  grant 
of  pensions  to  Mr.  Canning's  family,  394, 
395. 

Mack,  Austrian  general,  iv.  110 ;  incapacity 
displayed  by ;  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  217,  218. 

M'Kail,  Hugh,  Presbyterian  preacher  and 
martyr,  ii.  676. 

Mackay,  General,  commander  for  William 
III  in  Scotland,  iii.  7,  8 ;  kiUed  at  Stein- 
kirk,  20. 

Mackenzie,  Colonel  Humberstone,  iii.  737. 

Mackie,  Mr.,  iii.  139. 

Maclachlan.    See  Maclochlin. 

Maclean,  Sir  John,  iii.  90. 

Maclean,  Donald,  trial  and  acquittal  of,  iii. 
459,  460. 

Maclean,  Colonel,   Iii.  531;  defends  Quebec 
against  the  Americans  under  Arnold,  532, 
533. 
Maoleod  of  Assynt,  betrayer  of  Montrose,  il. 
663. 


Maclochlin,  or  Maclachlan,  Ii-ish  king,  i.  2G8, 
269. 

MacMiUTOgh,  royal  Irish  house,  i.  268-270. 
See  Dcrmond. 

Macnaghten,  Sir  William,  British  envoy  at 
Cabool,  iv.  570,  571,  573,  574 ;  treacherous 
assassination  of,  574. 

Macpherson  of  Cluuy,  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Lovat,  iii.  277. 

Macpherson,  James,  editor  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  iv.  179,  180. 

Macvicar,  Mr.,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  iii. 
288. 

Madagascar,  history  of  missions  in,  iv.  433. 

Madison,  president  of  Uniteil  States  in  second 
American  war,  iv.  293,  294,  327-339. 

Ma<loc,  heads  revolt  of  the  Welsh,  i.  421. 

Madras,  town  of,  captured  by  the  French, 
iii.  677,  678 ;  restored  by  treaty  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  680;  unsuccessful  siege  of,  by 
Comit  Lally ;  view  of  Fort  St.  George,  696, 
697;  devastations  of  Tippoo  Saib  at,  715; 
advance  of  Hyder  Ali  upon ;  treaty  con- 
cluded by  him  with  presidency,  717.  (See 
India..) 

Madrid,  reception  of  Charles  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in,  ii.  364-369;  talien  by 
Stanhope,  iii.  135,  136;  occupied  by  Wel- 
lington, iv.  287,  288. 

Madron,  Cornwall,  holy  well  at,  i.  49,  note. 

MajatfB,  or  British  Lowlanders,  i.  63. 

Magazines,  first  appearance  of,  iii.  422.  (See 
Newsjiaxiers.) 

Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis  I.,  married 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  i.  830. 

Magdeburg,  barbarous  sack  of,  by  TUly,  ii.413. 

Magna  Charta,  signed  by  King  John,  i.  335 ; 
its  value  and  importance,  ih.,  and  note; 
revised  at  the  great  coimcil  of  Bristol,  383 ; 
confirmed  by  Henry  III.,  386,  387,  390. 

Magnus,  King  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  i. 
118. 

Magnus,  son  of  Harold,  i.  185. 

Magnus.  Lord  of  Man,  i.  414. 

Maha  Bandoola,  Burmese  chief,  iv.  380-382. 

Maharajpoor,  battle  of,  iv.  605. 

Mahmood  Sultan,  of  Ghuznee,  iii.  673. 

Mahmoud  Sultan.    See  Tnrkcy. 

Mahomed  AU,  Hindoo  prince,  iii.  680-684 ; 
territory  of  Tanjore  conferred  on,  by  the 
Company,  718. 

Mahrattas,  the,  celebrated  nation  of  Central 
India,  iii.  695,  715,  717,  718,  725,  729-734; 
war  with,  in  1803,  iv.  202-207;  in  1805,  222, 
223;  their  alliance  with  the  Pindarees; 
subjugation  of  the,  353 ;  reduction  of  the, 
in  1843,  605,  606.     (See  India.) 

Maid  of  Kent,  Elizabeth  Barton,  the;  her 
impostiures,  i.  794,  795. 

Maid  of  Orleans,    ^te  Joan  of  Arc. 

Maida,  battle  of,  iv.  230,  231. 

Maiden  of  Norway,  the,  grand-daughter  of 
Alexander  III. ;  acknowledged  by  the  Si  ot 
tish  parliament  as  their  future  sovereign, 
i.  415;  precarious  condition  of  her  titlfi, 
416 ;  proposal  to  marry  her  to  son  of  Edward 

'  I.,  ib.;  dies  at  Orkney  on  her  way  to  Scot- 
land, ih. 

Maillebois,  Count  de,  iii.  670. 

Maine,  comity  of,  bequeathed  to  Duke  Wil- 
liam, i.  196;  ceded  to  RSnfi  of  Anjou  by 
Eari  of  Suffolk,  605,  607. 

"Main  Plot,"  the,  ii.  293,  294. 

Maintainers,  banditti  in  reign  of  Richai'd  II. , 
i.  487. 

Maintenance,  confederacies  of,  among  the 
nobility;  their  suppression  by  Hemy  VII,, 
i.  716,  717,  notes. 

Mainwaring,Dr.Roger,  his  sermons  in  favour 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  ii.  389,  and  note. 

Maitland,  William,  of  Lethington,  ii.  88; 
spirited  reply  of  John  Knox  to,  94 ;  a  par- 
ticipator in  the  plot  for  murdering  Rizzio; 
109 ;  concurs  with  Moray  in  the  proposed 
divorce  of  the  queen  from  Darnley,  115, 116; 
concerts  the  murder  of  the  latter  with  Both- 
well  and  Morton,  116;  urges  jNlary's  mar- 
riage with  BothweU,  119;  accuses  Mary 
before  the  commissioners  at  York,  130;  his 
intrigues  with  Duke  of  Norfolk,  131,  132, 
138;  retreats  to  the  Highlands,  139;  is 
treacherously  arrested  by  Moray,  140;  is 
attainted  by  Regent  Lennox,  154;  is  de- 
livered up  to  Morton  at  the  siu-render  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  157;  conflictmg  accounts 
as  to  his  death,  Ih.,  and  nnie. 

Maitland,  General,  iv.  287-289. 

Maitland,  Captain,  receives  Bonaparte  on 
Ijoard  the  Bellcrophon,  iv.  325. 

Majocchi,  Teodoro,  witness  against  Queen 
Caroline,  iv.  363. 

Malachi,  King  of  Ireland,  i.  147. 

Malaga,  naval  engagement  off,  iii.  104,  and 
note. 

Malakoff,  the,  Sebastopo',  attack  of  the 
Zouaves  on,  iv.  T24 ;  captuied ;  view  of  in- 
terior of,  728. 

Malcolm  I.,  of  Scotland,  i.  99, 144 ;  bis  death, 
144. 
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Malcolm  II ,  of  Scotland,  i.  112, 145. 

Malcolm  III.,  sumamed  Canmore,  son  of 
Duncan-  defeats  Macbeth,  and  ascends  the 
throne  i  125,  U6 ;  marries  Margaret,  sister 
of  Ed'ar  Atheling,  186;  disappomts  the 
Saxons  of  his  promised  assistance  agamst 
the  Normans,  188 ;  his  invasions  of  England 
in  reign  of  William  Rufus;  is  kiUed  in 
battle,  213,  214;  further  account  of  his 
reign,  339-342 ;  his  encouragement  of  com- 

Malcohii  IV.,  King  of  SiDtland,  i.  254,  261, 

345-347. 
Malcolm,  son  of  Duff,  i.  144.  .. 

Malcolm,  a  smuggler  of  Boston,  m  465,  4<3b. 
Malesherbes,  minister  of  Louis  XVi.,  in. 

770 ;  is  guillotined,  iv.  66.  -r,    ■    ■ 

MaUnesbury,  Lord,  his  embassy  to  Pans,  iv. 

86 ;  his  mission  to  Lisle,  98. 
Malmij,  Bothwell's  imprisonment  and  death 

in  castle  of,  ii.  123,  and  note. 
Malo,  St.,  expeditions  against,  m.  348,  319. 
Malouet,  M.,  ui.  851,  852. 
Malpedir,  Earl  of  Meams,  1.  342. 
Malplaquet,  battle  of,  iii.  128.      _ 
Malt-tax,  motions  for  rep3al  of,  iv.  519,  5^/. 
Malta,   surrenders   to   Bonaparte,  iv.   106; 
taken  by  the  British,  119;  appointed  by 
treaty  of    Ami -ns  to  l)e  restored  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  184.  186. 
Malta,  Knights  of.    See  Hospitallers 
Malthus,  liis  theory  of  population,  iv.  4oO. 
Maltravera,  Sir  John.  i.  449,  455,  456. 
Malvoisin,  castle  of,  i.  215. 
Malwood-keep,  a  himting-seat  in  the  ISew 

Forest,  i.  216,  and  note. 
Mamelon  Vert,  the,  Sebastopol,  struggle  for 
possession   of,  iv.    722;  captured  by  the 
French,  724. 
Mamelukes,  the,  expel  the  crusaders  from 

Palestine,  i.  402.  „ ,    .     .     ,  .    ,  . 

Man,  Isle  of,  added  by  Edwin  to  his  king- 
dom of  Northunibria,  i.  74 ;  ori','inally  a 
Norwegian  possession,  414  ;  ced<  d  to  Scot- 
land, 415 ;  conquered  by  Robert  Bruce,  441. 
Mancliest<;r,  Earl  of,  parliamcntai-y  general, 

ii  535  537-540. 
Manchester,  easy   capture  of,  by  the  pre- 
tender, iii.  294,  and  note ;  disturlicd  state 
of ;  expedition  of  cotton-spinners  from,  iv 
348 ;  great  popular  meeting  at ;  violence  of 
the  yeomanry,  356,  357;  new  diocese  of, 
created,  (iii,  013.     .     ^  ,,      .      ,       .   „ 
Mancuniuin,  tho  ancient  Manchester,  i.  33. 
MandoviUo,  \\'illiani  de,  Earl  of  Albemarle, 

i  294. 
Mandubratius,  British  prince,  i.  23,  24. 
Manfred,  the  Swal)ian,  i.  402. 
Mangalore,  taken  by  Tippoo,  in.  73S. 
Manilla,  view  ot  liarlx)ur  of,  iii.  430;  capture 
of,  by  tlio  British,   431,  432;    restored  to 
Spain.  434.  _  ,      ,      ,    „ 

Manntr.i  :in  I  Oiis'oms,  of  Ihs  Anglo-Saxons, 
i.  160-176 ;  of  the  English,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  303- 
331 ;  of  tho  Knglish  in  13tli  and  14th  cen- 
turies, 503  534 ;  in  15tli  century,  <;79  693;  of 
the  Scots  in  15th  century.  704,  705;  of  the 
English  from  tlie  acccession  of  Henry  V  II. 
to  the  death  of  EUzat)eth,  ii.  236  271 ;  of 
the  Scots,  276  279;  of  the  Irish,  281  288; 
from  death  of  Elizatieth  to  tlie  Restoration, 
619  639 ;  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Re- 
volution,  764-709,   774-7S5;  from   1689   to 
1760  iii   375-408;  from  1700  to  18*:i2,  iv.  148 
100 ;  from  1S02  to  1830,  451-454. 
Manny,  Sir   Walter,  relieves  the  town   of 
Hennebon,  i.  462;  again  repulses  the  Frencli 
from  it,  ih.\  intercedes  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Calais,  469. 
Manoa,  the  capital  of  El  Dorado,  ii.  347. 
Manor,  description  of  an  English,  in  the  14th 

century,  i.  504. 
Manrent,  bonds  of,  in  Scotland,  u.  276,  27 1. 
Mans,  town  and  castle  of,  i.  216,  231,  note, 

286,  322. 
Mansel,  Colonel,  ii.  701. 
Mansell,  Sir  Rol>ert,  his  ineffectual  expedi- 
tion against  Algiers,  ii.  358. 
Mansfeldt.  Count,  general  in  the  Palatinate, 

ii.  358,  301,  374.  375. 
Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Lord,  iii.  258; 
caustic  observation  of  LorI  Halmerino  to, 
317 ;  is  made  chief-justice,  340,  and  not,-; 
employed  by  CJeorge  II.  to  negotiate  with 
Pitt  and  Newcastle,  345.  346;  parliamentary 
and  juilicial  conduct  of.  423,  474.  477,  480, 
490 ;  destruction  of  his  house  by  the  mob, 
616. 
Mansfield,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  proposed 
dissolution  of  iiarli.ament,  In  connection 
with  reform  bill,  iv.  487. 
■Mantes,  town  of,  i.  205,  206,  note. 
Manton.  Dr.,  ii.  754. 

Manufacture.^,  progress  of.  In  Britain,  in 
first  half  of  18th  century,  iii.  384;  from 
1760  to  1802,  iv.  144-147;  in  first  thirty 
years  of  present  century,  439,  440;  since 
1830,  794  737. 
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Manumission,  practice  of,  among  the  Saxons, 

i  162 
Mar,  Donald,  Earl  of,  becomes  regent  on  the 

death  of  Randolph,  i.  456.  . 

Mar,  Earl  of,  brother  of  James  III.,  i:.657- 
Mar,  Earl  of,  visited  by  Queen  Mary,  u.  113; 
guards  James  VI.  in  Stirling  Castle,  after 
his  mother's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  1^1 ; 
made  regent  on  death  of  Lennox,  154; 
endeavours  to  reconcile  the  rival  factions 
in  Scotland,  150 ;  his  death,  *. 
Mar,  Earl  of,  raises  standard  of  the  preten- 
der at  Braemar,  ui.  171 ;  correspondence 
opened  between,  and  insurgents  in  north 
of  England;  his  incompetent  character; 
advances  towards  StirUng,  but  is  compelled 
by  Argyle  to  fall  back  on  Perth.  173,  174 ; 
enga''es  Argyle  in  battle  of  Sheriff muir, 
1/6,  177 ;  enters  Dundee  with  pretender, 
178;  escapes  with  him  to  France,  180; 
arrested  in  Lombardy,  196.  . 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  French  revolutionist ;  his 
attacks  on  Necker,  iii.  808 ;  incencUary  ad- 
dresses to  the  mob  pubUshed  by,  in  his 
journal,  831,  833,  834,  839,  850 ;  elected  de- 
puty to  national  convention  in  opposition 
to  Dr  Priestley,  iv.  31 ;  votes  for  death  of 
the  king,;  33;  asi5a.ssinated  by  Charlotte 
Cor(lay.  56 ;  portrait  of.  iii.  832. 
Maratea,  capture  of,  iv.  230.  . 

March,  Roger,  Earl  of,  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor by  Richard  II.,  i.  488.  _  ,  .  ., 
March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of,  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown  at  the  deposition 
of  Richard  II,  i.  537.  538;  his  cause 
espou-sedby  the  Percies.  543;  escapes  along 
with  his  brother  from  Windsor  Castle, 
545;  conspiracy  to  place  him  on  the  throne, 
546-  liberatedby  HenrjV.,  553;  conspiracy 
on  behalf  of,  in  reign  of  Henry  V.,  557;  his 
rights  to  tlie  crown  inherited  by  his  nephew 
Richanl,  Duke  of  York,  612. 
March,  George,  of  Dunlxir,  E.arlof,  renounces 
his  allegiance,  and  joins  tlie  Percies,  i  541; 
defeats  his  countrj-men  at  Nesbit  Moor 
and  HomUdon  HiU.  541.  542. 
Marchaflee,  leader  of  Richard's  Brabanfons, 
i.  320.  321.  ,^.       ., 

Marclie,  Count  of  la,  abduction  of  his  vnle 
by  King  John,  i.  3'25,  3-:6;  remarries  her 
after  Johns  death,  3S6;  profu.sion  of 
Heno'  III-  towanls  his  sons.  3^t0  ;  involves 
Henry  in  a  disastrous  war  with  France,  ib. 
Marche,  James  of  Bourbon,  Count  of  la,  i. 

547. 
Marchmont,  Earl  of,  iii.  476  477. 
Marcu.s.  electe<l  emperor  of  Britain,  i.  43. 
Mardick.  James.  II.,  repulsed  at,  ii.  592. 
Mare.  Sir  Peter  de  la,  i.  479. 
Marengo,  battle  of.  iv.  118. 
Maret,  M.,  envoy  from  Paris  to  London,  iv. 

44  45. 
Margan,  grantlson  of  King  Lear,  i.  4. 
Margaret   (luecii  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  i. 
HI,  180,  214.  340;  her  beneficial  influence 
on  the  people  of  Scotland,  341,  342. 
Margar>t,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.,  1.  2W; 
married  to  Prince  Henry  of  England.  25o, 


Margaret,  d.iughtor  of  Henrj-  III.,  mame<l 

to  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  i.  413.  41d. 

Margaret,  daughter   of  ^Ucxander  III.  of 

Scotlaml,  i.  413 ;  married  to  the  King  of 

Norway,  415.  .«  i-  i    . 

Margaret,  grandmother  or  John  Baliol,  1. 

417. 
Jlargaret,  daughter  of  Philip  le  Bel,  1.  420. 
Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  le  Bel.  i.  421,  note, 

430  ;  married  to  E<lward  I.,  431. 
Margaret  of  Calais,  daughter  of  Edward  III.. 
i.  470.  „  ,,,     . 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  mamcs  Henry  VI.,  i. 
604.  605 ;  her  despotic  and  unjiopular  cha- 
racter, 605;  her  partiality  for  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  605,  610 ;  her  energy  on  bihalf  of 
her  hu-ibands  partv.  616,  bl9 ;  her  vindic- 
tive fury,  619;  defeats  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick at  Bamet.  620 ;  excesses  of  her  tr.x>ps, 
ib  :  escapes  to  Scottish  Ixinlers  after  liattle 
of  Towtoii,  022;  her  energy  in  prosecuting 
her  cause,  6'23,  624;  her  interview  with 
Warwick  :  marries  her  son  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  628.  6'29;  lands  at  Plymouth;  is 
taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
biu^-,  633;  dies  in  France,  ih. 
Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  E.lward  IV., 
marries  Charles  of  Burgimdy,  i.  02o,  620 ; 
her  favourable  reception  of  Perkin  \\ar- 
Vieck.  724,  725;  sends  supplies  to  assist 
him.  729.  ^  ^     ,  ^     ^i      i 

Margaret,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  Scotland, 

betrothed  to  the  tUiuphin,  i.  055. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henrj'  VII.,  married 
to  .Tames  IV.  of  Scotland,  i.  7.30.  734 ;  mar- 
ries the  I'.arl  of  Angus  after  James'  «leath, 
763 ;  intrigues  of.  and  party  headed  by.  in 
Scotland,  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 
T63-767;  her  intrigues  with  England;  causes 
her  son  to  be  proclaimed  king,  829 ;  takes  a 
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Margaret,  Queen,— 
new  paramour,  i.  830 ;  obtains  at  last  a  di- 
vorce from  her  husband,  and  marries  her 
lover,  Henry  Stuart,  ib.;  d'es,  ib.,  note. 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  i.  738. 
Margaret  Roper,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 

More,  i.  795,  798. 
Margaret  of  Burgundy.     See  Marriot. 
Margot  of  Burgundy,  affianced  to  the  dau- 
phin, i.  639;  marriage  compact  with,  vio- 
lated by  Charles  VIII.,  721,  722. 
Maria  Donna,  Infanta  of  Spain,  treaty  of 
marriage  between,  and  Prince  Charles  of 
England,  ii.  361-364 ;  her  personal  attrac- 
tions, 365;  atttmpt  of  Charles  to  have  a 
stolen  interview  with,  306 ;  liberty  of  reli- 
gious practice  stipulated  for,  367 ;  takes  the 
title  of  Princess  of  England,  369;  Charles 
takes  leave  of,  ib.;  the  marriage  broken  off, 
370. 
Maria  d'Este.    See  Man/ of  Est e. 
Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Emperor  Charles 
VI..  succeeds  to  hereditary  states  of  her 
father;    oV>jections  to  her  title;    Silesia 
wrested  from,  by  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
iii.  242 ;  suVisidy  voted  her  by  English  par- 
liament, 246;  succeFses  of  the  Prussians 
against ;  attempt  of  England  to  negotiate 
on  her  behalf ;  her  determination  to  retain 
SUesia ;  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarians  for ; 
her  struggle  with  France  and  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria.   247  249;   adiUtional   subsidy 
voted,  by  British  parliament,  256;   cedes 
Silesia,  and  concludes  treaty  with  Frede- 
rick, ib  ;  military  operations  of,  and  her 
allies.  259-261,  265,  266;  concludes  treaty 
with  Elector  of  Bavaria,  2i  8 ;  lier  liusband 
Francis  elected  emiieror,  270  ;  her  ingrati- 
tude to  England,  325,  330 ;  forms  aUiance 
with  France,  335. 
Maria    Louisa,    Archduchess,    mamcd    to 

Bonaparte,  iv.  277.  . 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of    Louis  X\l., 
iii  500,  768,  770 ;  her  dislike  of  .M.  Necker, 
772 ;  treatment  of,  and  Louis  by  the  mob, 
838-  enthusiasm  of  King  of  Sweden  for, 
840  ■  flics  w itli  king  from  Paris ;  is  brought 
back  with  him  :  ertect  of  grief  on.  ^41-843; 
attends  national  a.s.<embly  at  ratification 
by  the  king  of  rerised  constitution,  852; 
favours  election  of  Petion  as  mayor  of 
Paris,  854 ;  rage  of  the  mob  against,  iv.  10 ; 
accompanies   Louis  to   the    national   aa- 
sembly,  13 ;  is  conveyed  w itli  him  to  the 
Temple,  16.  17 ;  trial  and  execution  of,  56, 
57;  portrait  of,  iii.  837. 
Mariell.  daughter  of  ]-:arl_Douglas,  i.  541. 
Mariiniano.  victory  of.  i.  752. 
Slarillac    French  aml)a.s':ador ;  his  account 
"  of  Anne  of  CI.  ves.  i.  817,  not,;  819,  note 
Marjorv.  daughter  of  Rol^ert  Bruce,  i.  435.  _ 
Markliiim.  Sir  tJritlin.  joins  the  "  Bye  I'lot 

against  James  I.,  ii.  294.  295,  297.  , 
Marlborough,  John  Churchill.  Duke  of, 
emplove<l  in  intrigues  Ix'tween  Charles  II. 
and  French  c-.iurt,  u.  700,  vote;  is  nearly 
drowned  on  voyage  to  Scotland.  705  ;  sent 
to  notify  James  II. 's  accession  to  French 
court.  (22;  concocts  sohenie  for  liringing 
over  Prince  of  <  irangc.  741 ;  joins  him  on 
his  landing.  745;  his  wife,  the  duclie-ss, 
acconiiianies  Princess  Anne  in  her  flight 
'  from  Lonrlon,  745;  influence  of.  and  hi.s 
wife  over  Queen  Anne,  iii.  10;  liis  suc- 
cessful campaign  in  Ireland,  15;  his  cor- 
respondence with  court  of  St.  Gerraam, 
18-20.  22.  23.  29.  32:  is  deeply  implicated 
in  Fenwick's  confession.  45.  and  >i"'r;  en- 
tniste.l  with  the  charge  of  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, Queen  Anne's  son.  51 ;  his  daughter 
married  to  Sunderland's  eldest  son  ;  confi- 
dence idtiniately  reposed  in.  by  William, 
77,  and  noir ;  his  aflvancemcnt  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Anne ;  is  name<l  captain- 
general  of  the  forces,  82 ;  is  sent  amlwssa- 
dor-extraordiuarj-  to  HolKan.i;  his  cam- 
paign in  the  Low  Countries  :  returns  to 
England.  84,  85:  supports  high-cliurch  in- 
tolerance in  iMvrliament ;  is  created  a  duke ; 
lilierality  of  tjuecn  Anne  to ;  outcr>-  in  par- 
liament on  the  subject.  ^ ;  recommends 
supporting  the  French  Protestants  in  the 
Cevennes,  87.  88;  returns  to  the  Low 
Countries ;  his  campaign  there  against  the 
French  ;  returns  to  Englaml.  and  receives 
the  Archduke  Charies  at  Port.*mouth,  88, 
89  ■  again  proceeds  to  Holland  ;  his  confer- 
ences with  the  .State.s-general ;  sets  out  on 
his  expedition  to  the  Daniilie:  incidents  of 
his  march;  arrives  at  the  Schellenberc. 
near  Donauworth.  ami  storms,  there,  posi- 
tion of  the  rriiicli  and  Havarians.r2-97;  dlB- 
s.'n.sions  between,  and  M.aruraveof  Baden. 
97.  98;  furtluT  militao'  oi«-ratioiis  of ;  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  jiroposes  t<rms of  ac- 
commodation, but  ri'tracts  on  the  njiproacli 
of  the  French  army ;  Marlborough  resume.-. 
hostUities,  and  is  rejoine<l  by  Pnnce  Ku- 
gene,  98,  99;  gains  victory  of  Blenheim, 


MARLBOROUGH 

Marlborough,  Diike  of, — 
iii.  99-102 ;  is  created  a  prince  of  the  empire 
by  Leopold ;  proceeds  to  BerUu  and  Han- 
over; retxu-ns  to  England,  1U2 ;  niiuiiticent 
grant  by  the  queen  and  parliament  to,  104 ; 
ineffective  campaign  of,  on  the  Continent, 
105 ;  returns  there  again,  and  gains  battle 
of  Ramillies,  107,  108 ;  proceeds  to  the  Con- 
tinent; his  interview  with  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  114;  downfall  .if,  and  his  wife  in 
the  favour  of  (,iiieen  Anne,  117  U'J;  his 
campaign  in  Low  Countries ;  takes  Lille 
and  Ghent,  121, 122;  further  estrangement 
of  Queen  Anne  from,  and  his  duchess, 
123,  124 ;  conferences  of,  and  the  other 
representatives  of  the  allied  powers  with 
the  French  envoys  at  the  Hague;  bribe 
offered  to,  by  De  Torcy ;  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities;  gains  with  Prince 
Eugene  victory  of  Malplaquet,  125-128; 
takes  part  m  prosecution  of  SachevereU, 
130,  131 ;  endeavours  unsuccessfully  to 
maintain  his  son-in-law  Smiderland  in 
office,  134;  his  vigorous  administration, 
ih.,  note;  campaign  of,  and  Eugene  on 
French  frontier,  135 ;  cold  reception  of,  on 
his  retiun,  136 ;  his  last  campaign,  138 ; 
returns  to  England ;  his  speech  in  parlia- 
ment on  proposed  peace  with  France ;  im- 
peachment and  disgrace  of,  140-142 ;  slan- 
derous attacks  on,  145,  note ;  suits  against; 
retires  to  the  Continent;  his  correspon- 
dence with  court  of  St.  Germain,  150, 
151 ;  opens  communication  with  com-t  of 
Hanover,  158,  159 ;  his  policy  previous  to 
death  of  Queen  Anne ;  his  love  of  money, 
163,  and  notes;  returns  to  England;  his 
enthu,siastic.  reception,  164,  165;  disap- 
pointment of,  and  his  duchess  at  acquittal 
of  Oxford,  189,  and  note ;  keeps  up  corre- 
spondence with  pretender,  169 ;  his  death, 
211 ;  portrait  of,  86 ;  sketch  map  to  illus- 
trate his  campaign  on  the  Danube,  96. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of  (successor  of  tlie  great 
duke),  takes  command  of  expedition 
against  St.  Malo,  iii.  348. 

INIarlborough,  Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of; 
influence  of,  and  her  husband  over  Queen 
Anne,  iii.  67,  82 ;  her  account  of  the 
queen's  predilections  for  the  Tory  party, 
83;  murmurs  in  parliament  against  her 
influence  and  that  of  the  duke,  86 ;  is  sup- 
planted in  the  queen's  favour  by  Mrs. 
Masham,  117-119,  123  ;  portrait  of,  117. 

Marlow,  Christopher,  ii.  639,  640. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  iv.  284-287,  311. 

Marnoch,  conflict  between  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers  occasioned  by  presentation 
of  Mr.  Edwards  to  parish  of,  iv.  787. 

Marriage,  practices  of  ancient  Britons  in 
regard  to,  i.  61;  looseness  of  the  law  regard- 
ing the  contraction  of ;  important  reform 
introduced  in  reign  of  George  II.,  iii.  333, 
405 ;  Mr.  Stewart  Wortley's  biU  for,  with 
deceased  wife's  sister,  iv.  630. 

5Iarsaglia,  battle  of,  iii.  25. 

Marseilles,  its  early  intercourse  with  Britain, 
i.  8,  18 ;  visited  by  Richard,  in  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  295,  and  note ;  conference 
between  the  pope  and  Francis  I.  at,  792. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  ii.  535,  and  note, 
536.  V 

Martaban,  capture  of,  iv.  677. 

Martin,  Friar,  demands  the  custody  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  i.  598. 

Martin  V.,  Pope,  refuses  divorce  to  Jacque- 
line of  Hainault,  i.  583  ;  dissolves  her  mar- 
x-iage  with  Duke  of  Gloucester,  585. 

Martin,  Harry,  trial  and  sentence  of,  as  a 
regicide;  portrait  of,  ii.  655,  656;  is  par- 
doned, 658. 

Martin,  Ccanmodore,  threatens  to  bombard 
Naples,  iii.  257. 

Martin,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  duel  with  WUkes, 
iii.  439. 

Martin,  Rear-admiral  Pierre,  iv.  79. 

Martin,  John,  Britisli  painter,  iv.  475. 

Martinique,  captm-ed  by  Roihiey,  iii.  431. 

Martyrs'  Monument,  the,  at  Oxford,  ii.  63, 
tiote. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  ii.  651. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  afterwards 
queen;  early  contracts  of  marriage  in  regard 
to,  i.  753,  760,  762,  772,  note;  declared  illegiti- 
mate by  parliament,  793,  and  note ;  makes 
her  submission  and  is  reconciled  to  her 
father,  804,  and  note ;  her  right  to  the  suc- 
cession restored  by  parhament,  837;  her 
stanch  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  ii.  36,  37;  excluded  from  the  succes- 
sion by  her  brother  Edward  VI.,  41 ;  takes 
reftige  at  Framlingham  Castle  on  her 
brother's  death,  42 ;  zeal  displayed  on  her 
behalf,  43,  44 ;  is  proclaimed  in,  and  enters 
London,  45, 46;restorestheancientreligion, 
48;  her  fanatic  and  morose  character,  il).; 
causes  the  arrest  of  Cranmer,  ib.;  is 
crowned  at  Westminster,  ib.,  49;  her  legi- 
timacy recognized  by  parliament,  49 ;  seve- 
VOL.  IV. 
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Mary,  Queen,— 
rities  of  her  government  against  Protes- 
tantism, ii.  50,  51;  her  partiality  for  the  Earl 
of  Devon,  51 ;  treaty  of  marriage  between, 
and  Phihp  of  Spain,  ib.,  52;  insurrection 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  resulting  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  52-56;  is 
married  to  PhUip  at  Winchester,  57;  ob- 
sequiousness of  parliament  to,  in  matters 
of  religion,  ib.,  58;  fails  in  obtaining  the 
matrimonial  crown  for  PhOip,  58;  is  dis- 
appouited  in  her  expectation  of  offspring, 
ib.,  and  notes;  atrocities  against  the  Re- 
formers perpetrated  under  her  sanction, 
59-67 ;  increase  of  crime  during  her  reign, 
67;  is  induced  by  Phihp  to  declare  war 
against  France,  68;  her  illegal  measures 
to  raise  money  for  the  expedition,  69;  loss 
of  Calais  to  England;  siiiiplies  granted  by 
parliament  and  tlie  cleryy  to  regain  it,  69- 
71 ;  last  iUness  and  death  of  Mary,  72 ;  her 
character,  ib.,  73,  and  luites;  fmieral  of,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  75 ;  results  of  the  per- 
secutions in  her  reign,  in  forwarding  Pro- 
testantism, 219,  220 ;  portrait  of,  49. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Duke  of  York,  married  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III.,  ii.  688;  proclaimed  joint  sov- 
ereign with  her  husband,  iii.  3;  violent 
quarrel  between,  and  her  sister  Anne,  10, 
19 ;  her  death,  31 ;  portrait  of,  5. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  born  at  Linlithgow 
palace,  i.  833 ;  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII,  to 
have  her  in  marriage  for  his  son  Edward, 
833-835 ;  a  treaty  to  tliis  effect  concluded 
with  Henry.  835;  conveyed  with  lier  mother 
from  Lmhthgow  to  Stirling  Castle,  836; 
progress  of  scheme  for  marrying  her  to 
Edward  VI.,  ii.  6,  7;  is  sent  to  France  and 
contracted  to  the  dauphin,  16 ;  married  to 
the  dauphin,  71 ;  her  claim  to  the  tlu'one 
of  England,  80;  assumes  along  with  her 
husband  Francis  the  royal  arms  of  that 
country,  ib.,  note;  becomes  Queen  of  France 
on  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  Henry 
II.,  82;  influence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine and  others  over,  85,  89;  death  of  her 
husband,  Francis  II.,  and  consequent  dis- 
respect shown  her  by  French  court;  retires 
to  Rheims ;  refuses  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh;  is  refused  a  safe  conduct  by 
Elizabeth  on  her  proposed  return  to  Scot- 
land, 91,  and  notes;  her  half-brother  James 
Stuart,  and  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  sent 
to  recall  her,  ib.,  92 ;  her  voyage  to,  and  re- 
ception in  Scotland,  92;  intolerance  of  the 
Protestants  in  regard  to  her  religion,  ib. , 
S3 ;  her  interviews  with  John  Knox,  93, 
and  note;  bestows  the  earldom  of  Mar  on 
her  half-brother;  accompanies  him  in  a 
progiess  to  the  north,  98 ;  various  matri- 
monial proposals  for,  ib.,  99;  consults  Eli- 
zabeth on  the  subject;  duplicity  of  the 
latter,  99,  100 ;  her  union  with  Darnley, 
100-103,  and  notes;  prevents  the  intended 
rising  of  tlie  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
103 ;  her  proceedings  against  Moray  and 
others,  104,  105 ;  is  disgusted  by  the  con- 
duct of  Darnley,  105,  106 ;  her  friendship 
with  Rizzio;  assassination  of  the  latter  by 
Ruthven  and  others,  106-108;  comiilicity 
of  the  Earl  of  Moray  with  the  miuderers, 
who  take  refuge  in  England,  109,  110;  is 
delivered  of  James  VI.;  announces  the 
event  to  Elizabeth  ;  the  latter  stands  god- 
mother by  proxy  to  James,  110,  111;  Mary 
presses  Elizabeth  to  recognize  her  as  her 
successor.  111,  112;  pardons  the  murderers 
of  Rizzio,  112;  visits  the  Earl  of  Mar  at 
Alloa,  113 ;  her  journeys  to  various  parts 
of  the  country  with  DariHey,  ib. ;  conduct 
and  pretended  grievances  of  the  latter,  ib., 
114;  proceeds  to  Jedburgh  ;  visits  Bothwell 
at  Hermitage  Castle,  114,  115;  her  danger- 
ous illness,  115;  returns  from  the  south 
comitry  to  CraigmiUar,  ib.;  rejects  proposed 
divorce  from  Darnley,  ib.,  116;  sends  a  phy- 
sician to  attend  him,  116,  and  note ;  visits 
him  in  Glasgow,  and  returns  with  him  to 
Edinburgh,  116;  murder  of  Darnley;  Both- 
well  charged  with  the  deed,  116-118,  and 
notes;  reports  of  his  intended  marriage  to 
Mary,  118;  Mary  is  seized  by  Bothwell  at 
Foulbrigs,  and  conveyed  to  Dunbar  Castle, 
119;  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  120;  the 
lords  take  arms  against,  121;  ailvances  from 
Dunbar  to  meet  them,  but  surrenders  at 
Carberry  Hill,  ib.,  122;  is  conveyed  to  Edin- 
bm-gh,  and  from  thence  to  Lochleveu 
Castle ;  is  constrained  to  resign  the  crown 
in  favour  of  her  son,  122-124 ;  Moray's  in- 
terview with,  125 ;  escapes  from  Loclileven, 
126;  is  defeated  at  Langside,  and  takes 
flight  to  Galloway,  ib.;  crosses  over  to  Eng- 
land ;  her  reception  there,  and  imprison- 
ment in  Carlisle  Castle,  ib.,  127;  her  con- 
ferencesthere  with  Elizabeth's  messengers, 
127 ;  her  letter  to  Elizabeth,  128;  is  removed 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots,— 
to  Bolton  Castle,  ii.  129;  agrees  to  refer  her 
cause  to  a  coumiission,  with  Ehzabeth  as 
arbiter,  ib.,  130;  proceedings  before  the 
commissioners ;  accusation  of  Mary  by 
Moray,  Maitlaud,  and  others,  and  defence 
of  her  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Lord 
Herries;  production  of  the  celebrated  silver 
casket,  containing  letters  and  sonnets,  al- 
leged to  have  been  written  by  the  queen  to 
Bothwell,  130-133;  the  conference  termi- 
nates ineffectually  for  Mary,  133,  134;  her 
letter  to  her  friends  in  Sentland  regardmg 
Moray,  134 ;  is  rem.  ivnl  ti.  'iutbury  Castle, 
ib.;  Queen  Ehz.abeth's  hypocrisy,  135; 
scheme  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  tor  marry- 
ing Mary,  resulting  in  his  own  committal 
to  the  Tower,  138-140;  her  correspondence 
with  the  Catholics  in  the  north  of  England, 
142;  report  of  her  being  sought  in  marriage 
by  Duke  of  Anjou,  147;  rumours  of  plots 
and  conspiracies  on  her  behalf,  14S;  her 
servant,  Charles  Bailly,  and  the  servants 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  tortured,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  examined  with  the  view  of 
inculpating  her  and  the  duke,  148-150; 
eagerness  of  the  English  Protestants  for 
her  execution,  153;  is  removed  to  Sheffield 
Castle,  ib. ;  final  blow  to  her  cause  in  Scot- 
land, 156,  157;  her  negotiations  with  her 
sou,  161 ;  writes  to  Ehzabeth  on  his  behalf, 
ib.;  Babington's  plot  for  her  liberation,  165; 
conunission  issued  by  Elizabeth  for  trial 
of,  165,  and  note,  166;  is  conveyed  from 
lilace  to  place,  and  ultimately  fixed  in 
Fotheringay  Castle ;  her  examination  and 
trial,  sentence  and  execution,  166-179 :  re- 
view of  her  character  and  measures,  179, 
note;  Elizabeth's  last  stroke  of  dujilicity, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  Mary's  death, 
179,  180;  her  explanations  on  the  subject 
to  King  James  and  the  French  ambassador, 
ISO,  181;  portrait  of,  92. 

Mary  of  Guise,  second  wife  of  James  V.,  and 
mother  of  Queen  of  Scots,  i.  817,  830,  831, 
833,  836 ;  regency  of  Scotland  resigned  to, 
by  Arran;  endeavours  ineffectually  to 
cause  a  war  with  England,  ii.  71 ;  her 
straggles  as  regent  with  the  reforming 
party,  81-89  ;  her  death,  89. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Philip  of  France,  i.  325. 

Mary  de  Couci,  second  consort  of  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Scotland,  i.  411,  413. 

INIary  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Charles  VII.,  i.  581, 
586. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the 
Rash,  i.  638 ;  her  untimely  death,  639. 

Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  manied  to 
Louis  XII.,  i.  750;  marries  on  Louis's 
death,  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  751; 
impression  made  by  her  beauty  on  Charles 
v.,  755. 

Mary  de'  Medici,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  becomes 
regent  on  his  death,  ii.  324;  takes  refuge 
in  England ;  is  compelled  by  parliament  to 
leave,  and  dies  at  Cologne,  487,  488. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  married  to 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  504,  505;  dies  on  a 
visit  to  England,  659. 

Miiry  of  Este,  wife  of  James  II.,  ii.  738,  740, 
745 ;  iii.  22 ;  bUl  of  attainder  against,  79. 

Marybone  House,  iii.  402. 

Masham,  Mrs. ,  her  history;  supplants  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  in  favour  of  Queen  Anne ; 
poUtical  intrigues  between  her,  the  queen, 
and  Secretary  Harley,  iii.  117-120,  123-125, 
127,  131 ;  her  husband  made  a  baron,  141, 
note;  her  intrigues  on  behalf  of  the  pre- 
tender, 155,  and  note ;  her  quarrel  with  Ox- 
ford, 159,  160,  162. 

Mason,  Wilham,  poet,  iv.  178. 

Masques,  an  ancient  court  p.astime,  ii,  634. 

Massachusetts,  state  of,  founded,  ii.  761. 

Massena,  Bouapartist  general,  iv.  110,  111; 
surrenders  Genoa,  118;  his  campaign  in 
Naples,  229-232;  his  operations  against 
Welhngton,  274-276,  279. 

Massinger,  Phihp,  disttuguished  di'amatist. 
ii.  644. 

"Master  Giles,"  the  chief  militarj'  authority 
in  time  of  Henry  V.,  i.  558. 

Masulipatam,  town  of,  iii.  699.     (See  IiuNa.) 

Mathew,  Father,  his  exertions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance,  iv.  811. 

Mathews,  Athntral,  iii.  265. 

Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  i. 
184,  192,  note,  200-202. 

Matilda,  Countess  of  Northmuberland,  i. 
215. 

Mftilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  marries 
Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  i  226;  her 
father's  nobles  sw  ear  fealty  to,  228,  229 ; 
marries  for  the  second  time  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  229; 
her  broils  with  her  husband,  230,  231 ; 
obstacles  to  her  ascending  tlie  English 
throne,  233 ;  supported  by  her  uncle.  King 
David  of  Scotland,  and  her  half  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  235;  invasion  of 
427 
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Matilda,  Queen, — 
England  byKingDavid  on  her 'behalf,  i.  235- 
238 ;  lands  in  England,  and  is  suriJrised  by 
Stephen  in  Arundel  Castle,  240 ;  generosity 
of  Stephen  to,  ib. ;  her  ungenerous  conduct 
to  him  on  his  being  taken  prisoner,  241 ; 
takes  possession  of  the  regalia  at  Winches- 
ter,   ib.;   is   acknowledged   queen   by  an 
a-^semblyof  the  church,  ib.,  242;  proceeds 
to  London,  2't2 ;  her  conduct  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Stephen's  queen,  i6. ;  her 
precipitate  flight  from  London  to  Oxford, 
ib.,  243;  attempts  unsuccessfully  to  arrest 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  is  besieged  in 
Winchester  Castle,  243;  escapes  to  Glou- 
cester, ib.;  her  party  excommunicated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  244;  is  tesieged 
by   Stephen   in    Oxford,   245;   escapes  to 
Wallingford,   ib.;  abandons  the  struggle, 
and  retires  to  Normandy,  ib.,  246;  dies  at 
Rouen,    262;    assistance  afforded  her  by 
David  I.  of  Scotland,  344. 
Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  I.    See  Maud. 
MatUila,  queen  of  Stephen.    See  Ma  nd. 
Matthew  Paris,  his  writings,  i.  527,  528. 
Matthews,  Captain,  ii.  727. 
Matthews,  General,  his  avarice  and  rapacity, 
iii  738,  and  nnte :  murdered  at  Mangalore 
by  Tippoo  Saib,  738. 
Matthias,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  354. 
Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Oanmore;  her 
marriage  to  Henry  I.;  obstacles  attending 
it,  i.  220,  221 ;  dies,  226. 
Maud,  daughter  of  Eustace,  Coimt  of  Bou- 
logne, and  wife  of  Stephen,  i  233,  238,  242 ; 
drives  the  Empress  Matilila  from  London, 
and  takes  the  field  for  her  husband,  242, 
243;  her  death,  248. 
Maidac,  Peter  de,  alleged  murderer  of  Prince 

Arthur,  i.  326. 
Mauleon,  Savaric  de,  i.  336. 
Maiirepas,  Count  de,  minister  of  Louis  XVI. 

iii.  770,  771. 
Maurice  of  Prenderga-st,  i.  271. 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  374. 
Maurice,  Prince,  brother  of  Prince  Rupert, 
ii.  523,  535,  notr ;  liesieges  Lyme-Kogis,  53S ; 
takes  part  in  battle  of  Nasel)y,  545 ;  quits 
Newark  with  his  brother,  551 ;  quits  Eng- 
land, 557. 
Mawhood,  Colonel,  iii.  562,  599. 
Maxfiuld,  Thomas,  lay  preacher,  iii.  372. 
Maximilian,   King  of  the  Jtomans.  a  suitor 
for  the  h.indof  .\nne  of  Brittany,  i.  717; 
supports  the  causi'  of  bor  father  against  the 
French  crown,  718,  720,  721 ;  marries  her 
by  proxy  at  liennes,  721 ;  excites  England 
to  a  war  with  France  to  avenge  his  cnuirrel 
on  Charles  VIII.  722,  723;  llenrj- VIII.'s 
alliance  and  meeting  with,  744.  745;  enters 
into  separate  treaty  with  the  Fnnch  king. 
Toll;  nearly  dupes  Heun'  into  a  purcha.se 
of  his  right  to  the  imiK;rial  crown,  752,753; 
his  death,  753. 
Maximus,  one  of  the  so-called  Emperors  of 

Britain,  i.  42,  43. 
Maxwell,  Lord,  his  disastrous  incursion  into 

i:ngland,  i.  832. 
Maxwell,  James,  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  ii. 

477. 
Mav-day,  an  ancient  English  festival,  Ii.  265, 

781. 
May,  I.slo  of.  Marquis  of  Hamilton  lauds 

with  his  army  on,  ii.  457. 
May  Fair,  iii.  403 ;  a  place  for  irregular  mar- 
riages, 405. 
Mayhi'W,  .Jonathan,  an  American  champion 

of  freedom,  iii.  463,  uolr. 
Maynard,  governor  of  Goritz,  i.  310. 
Maynooth,  diseus.sions  in  jiarliiunent  respect- 
ing gi-aut  to  college  of,  iv.  665,  t><iti ;   Sir 
Robert  Peel's  act  JFor  increased  grant  to 
college  of,  594-596,  775. 
M'Crie,  Dr.,  historian  of  the  Reformation, 

iv.  456. 
M'Gill,  Dr., of  Ayr,  prosecution  of,  for  heresy, 

iv.  141. 
Mea  Toon,  Dacoit  chief,  iv.  C73. 
Meal-tub  Plot,  the,  ii.  701. 
Meatix,  captured  by  Henry  V.,  i.  577. 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  establishment  of ,  iv. 

449. 
Merklenburg,  incursion  of  Muscovites  into, 

iii.  186. 
Me<lici,  Catherine  de'.    See  Cnthtrinr. 
Medici,  Mary  de'.    See  Mary. 
Medina-Sidonia,  Duke  of,  commander  of  the 

Spinish  Armada,  ii.  134  187. 
Mediterranean,  triumphs  of  tlie  French  fleet 
in  the,  iii.  25,  26;   successes  of  Admiral 
Rus.sell  in.  30. 
Medmenham  Abbey,  orgies  of  WUkes  and 

his  friends  at,  iii.  439,  and  note. 
Me<lows,  General,  British  commander  in  In- 
dia, iii.  813 ;  captuivs  fort  of  Nundydroo^, 
866. 
Modway,  the,  cntenyl  by  the  Danes,  1.  80; 

blocked  up  by  the  Dutch,  ii.  676. 
Meeanse,  battle  of,  iv.  603,  604. 
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Meer  JaSier,  commander-in-chief  of  Smrajah 
Dowlah,  and  afterwards  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
iii.  690-694, 699-702,708,  710,  712.   See  India. 

MeerCossim  All,  son-in-law  of  Meer  Jaflier, 
iii.  708-711.     (See  India.) 

Meerun,  son  of  Meer  Jaflier,  iii.  694,  702,  703, 
70S. 

Meerut,  sepoy  mutiny  breaks  out  at,  iv.  750. 

Mehee  de  la  i'ouche,  emissary  of  Bonaparte, 
iv.  214. 

Mehemet  Ali, Pacha  of  Egypt;  his  aggressions 
on  Turkey,  iv.  508,  5<.i9-  is  compelled  to 
restore  Syria  to  Turkey,  571,  575,  576. 

Mela  Pomponius.    See  Poniponius. 

Melas,  Austrian  general,  iv.  118. 

Melljoume,  Lord,  becomes  premier  on  resig- 
nation of  Earl  Grey;  portrait  of,  iv.  510, 
511;  Ls  dismissed  from  ofiice,  521;  his  attack 
on  Duke  of  Wellington,  524 ;  again  becomes 
premier,  531,532;  condemns  Lord  Durham's 
procedure  in  Canada,  553 ;  unpopularity  of 
his  ministry,  555,  556 ;  his  resignation,  559; 
is  restored  to  oflice,  560;  endeavours  to 
strengthen  his  cabinet,  562;  Sir  J.  Buller's 
attack  on,  in  parliament,  564 ;  tenacity  of 
his  minLstry  in  clinging  to  ofiice ;  is  com- 
pelled to  resign,  572. 

Melilrum,  Sir  John,  repels  the  besiegere  from 
Hull,  ii.  5-22. 

Melfort,  Lord,  .Jacobite  schemer,  iii.  68. 

Melrose,  burned  by  the  English,  i.  639. 

Mehm,  surrenders  to  Henry  V.,  i.  576. 

Melvil,  An<lrew,  coadjutor  and  successor  of 
John  Knox.  ii.  124.  notr ;  his  resistance  to 
the  introduction  of  Episcopacy.  234, 235 :  his 
Uterary  abilities.  279 ;  summoneil  with  his 
nephew  and  others  by  Janies  I.  to  a  con- 
ference in  London;  his  di.sgust  with  the 
high-church  ceremonies ;  is  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  afterwards  liljerated  and 
dies  abroa<l.  339 ;  his  opi>osition  to  the  pro- 
cee<lings  of  James  VI.  and  the  court.  601; 
his  bold  reprimand  and  advice  to  the  king, 
603. 

Melvil,  James,  nephew  of  Andrew  Melvil, 
ii.  339 ;  interview  of,  and  his  uncle  with  the 
king  at  Falkland,  I'^OS. 

Melville,  James,  an  assassin  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  i.  844. 

Melrille.  Sir  James,  envoy  from  Mary  to 
Elizalieth.  ii.  99.  lOii;  sent  to  announce 
birthof  .James  VI.,  llo;  his  interview  with 
Botliwell  after  Daniley's  munler.  117. 

Melville.  Sir  Roliert,  Mar}''s  aml>aiiBa'lor  at 
court  of  Eliz;il>eth,  ii.  11";  is  present  at 
Mary's  resignation  of  her  c^o»^l  in  Lf)ch- 
leven  Castle,  124.  and  >i<>f.' ;  his  faithftll  but 
ineiTeetual  interces.sion  with  Elizalieth  for 
Mary's  hfe,  173,  174 ;  his  last  interview  with 
tauten  of  Scots,  178. 

Melville,  Lorl,  his  remonstrance  against  the 
ecclesiastical  innovations  of  Charles  I.,  ii. 
421. 

Melville,  Henry  Dimda.'s.  Viscount,  formerly 
Ionl-a<lvocate  for  Scotland,  iii.  613;  his  bill 
for  restoring  forfeited  Scottish  estates,  664; 
his  speech  on  state  of  affairs  in  France,  iv. 
37,  38 ;  impeachment  and  trial  of,  215,  216, 
227.  228. 

MCnager.  M..  iii.  139. 140 ;  his  misition  to  Eng- 
lanil  on  behalf  of  the  pretender,  155,  and 

Menai  Strait,  the,  pa-ssageof.  by  the  Romans, 
i.  31 ;  E<lwanl  I.  worsted  by  the  Welsh  at, 
409;  view  of  susixnsion  bridge  over,  iv. 
446. 

Menapians,  the,  their  colonics,  i.  40. 

Mendicant  Friars,  the,  i.  496,  497 ;  corrup- 
tions of  the.  exiK)sed  by  Wyckliffe,  498-500; 
besiege  his  sick  t>e<l.  502. 

Mendoza,  Si>anish  amiiassador,  accused  of 
plotting  against  the  state,  ii.  163. 

Menou,  (ieneral,  iv.  82;  his  campaign  in 
EgjTt.  1'23  1'26. 

MenschikotT.  I'rince,  Russian  ambassailor  at 
ConsUintinople,  iv.  682,  683 ;  commands  at 
battle  of  the  .Unia,  702.  7ii3,  705 ;  his  con- 
fident letter  to  the  czar.  712. 

Menteith.  Sir  John.  i.  433.  and  nntf. 

"Merchant  Adventurers,"  company  of,  U. 
621. 

Merchants,  distinguished  English,  in  15th 
century,  i.  678;  their  munificence,  ib.,  679; 
dignity  anil  wealth  of  London,  iii.  384,  385. 

Mercia,  or  Myrcnaric,  kingdom  of.  foimdoU 
i.  71,  and  nnte :  asserts  its  independence 
after  death  of  Pilert.  80 ;  submits  to  Al- 
fred, 88.  tii'fe ;  reiiellion  of,  .igainst  Edwy, 
101:  converte<I  to  Christianity,  153;  diWded 
into  diooe.scs.  154. 

Mercian  Law,  the,  i.  4. 

Mercv.  De,  imivrial  general,  iii.  193-202. 

Meredith,  Sir  Wilham,  iii.  441,  442,  510,  and 
note. 

Merlin,  fame  of,  in  Brittany,  i.  324. 

Mcriin,  M.,  iv.  10. 

Merrick,  Sir  John,  parUamcntary  general, 
ii.  527. 

Mersey,  Isle  of.  i.  91,  92. 
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Meschines.    See  Renovf. 

Messeath  Luith.    See  Liiith. 

Messina,  sojourn  of  the  crusaders  at,  i  295, 
297-302 ;  siege  of,  by  the  EngUsh  and  im- 
perial troops,  hi.  192-194,  198-2U0. 

Methodism,  rise  and  progress  of.  iii.  368-374; 
iv.  132-135;  influence  of,  in  promoting 
morality  and  reUgion.  154,  159 ;  attempt  to 
impose  legislative  restrictions  on  teachers 
of,  420,  421. 

Methuen,  Sir  Paul,  ui.  231.  232. 

Mettemich,  Prince,  ineffectually  attempts 
to  induce  Napoleon  to  listen  to  terms  of 
mediation,  iv.  303. 

Meulan,  interview  between  Henry  V.  and 
the  Queen  of  France  at,  i.  572. 

Miazinski,  repubUcan  general,  iv.  47. 

Michael,  Mount  St.,  Normandy,  i.  213,  261. 

Michael,  Mount  St ,  Cornwall,  i.  730,  731. 

Michaelmas,  festival  of,  ii.  266. 

Middlebrook,  encampment  of  Wa-slungton 
at,  iii.  565. 

Middlesex,  tumults  exoited  by  Wilkes'  return 
as  member  for,  iii.  458-163,  470 ;  continued 
agitation  in  regard  to  election  for,  473, 476- 
481,  491. 

Middlesex,  Cranfield,  Earl  of,  impeachment 
and  conriction  of,  ii.  373. 

Middleton,  ( Jeneral,  Earl  of.  his  imsuccess- 
ful  insurrection  on  iKjhalf  of  Charles  II.,  ii. 
588 ;  sent  down  as  royal  commissioner  for 
the  settlement  of  Scotland,  1162,  663;  sup- 
planted by  Lauderdale,  672 ;  his  tjTannical 
rule  in  Scotland,  757.  758. 

MidiUeton,  Lord,  state  secretary  at  St.  Ger- 
main, iii.  HI,  112 ;  capture  of  his  sons.  120. 

Middleton,  Thomas,  early  English  dramatist, 
ii.  644. 

Mid.Utton.  Mr.,  iii.  740. 

Midsummer  Eve,  festival  of,  ii.  206,  207. 

Miftlin,  Colonel,  iii.  543. 
'  Miguel.  Dom,  alisolute  King  of  Portugal,  iv. 
1       377.378;  i>eifidyof;  is  placed  on  throne  of 
I'ortugal  to  exclusion  of  his  niece  Donna 
Maria,  411,  412;  suppres.sion  of  his  party 
in  Portugal,  5'J7,  E08,   522;  is  obliged  to 
abdicate,  522. 
'  Milan,  decree  from,  by  Bonaparte,  iv.  218 ; 
I      insurrection  at,  in  1848,  622,  623. 

Mildmay,  Sir  Heiir>',  iv.  131. 
I   Mile  C.tstlf.     See  rai'\ri>ld. 

Miletu-s,  Bishoj)  of  the  East  Saxons,  i.  ICl, 
I      152. 

Militia,  established  by  the  Saxon  kings,  i. 
1      84  ;  liill  for  vesting  the  command  of  the.  in 

?ariiament;  strenuous itsistanceof  Charles 
.  to  the  measure,  ii.  505  508;  Lonl  John 
RiLs-sell's  bill  for  establishing  a  local,  re- 
jected, iv.  655,  656 ;  act  iia.ssed  under  the 
Derby  ailministration  for  emlxxlying,  657, 

Miller.  >Ir.  P.atrick.  of  Dalswinton.  one  of 
the  first  who  applied  steam  to  jnuposes  of 
navigation,  iv.  441. 

Milner.  Dr..  paper  drawn  up  liy,  on  1)ehalf  of 
the  Irish  Catholic  pielates,  iv.  423.  424 

Milton.  ,John,  fon-ign  secrtt.ir>-  Ui  President 
BnvL-ihaw,  ii.  579:  narrowly  escai>es  at  the 
Restoration,  651,  652;  his  literary  works ; 
IMirtrait  of,  788-790;  his  bouse  at  West- 
minster, 790,  note. 

Mina.  General,  iv.  539. 

Miuden.  Ixittle  of,  iii.  354.  355. 

Minorca,  cajitunil  by  Admiral  Leake  and 
General  Stanhope,  iii.  122;  wrested  from 
BriUin  by  Frana-.  339.  3*> ;  Pitt  proposes 
to  exchange  tiibraltar  for.  346;  restored 
to  Great  Britain.  434:  siege  ami  capture  (.f, 
by  France  and  Spiiin,  w9-641 ;  taken  by 
the  EngUsh,  iv.  10-1. 

Minstrels,  the  Saxon,  patronize*!  by  Canute, 
i.  112;  Norman  and  Saxon,  378,  379. 

Miralieau.  French  revolutionist,  iii.  802; 
character  of;  his  luxurj-  and  profligacy; 
hisileath;  i>ortrait  of.  835.  836. 

Miramla,  second  in  command  uniler  Du- 
mouriez,  iv.  47 ;  unsuccessfully  Ixaieges 
Miiestricht,  ib. 

Mireheau.  Prince  Arthur's  eii)edition 
agiiiiist.  i.  3"25.  326. 

Mi.<e  of  Lewes.     See  Leircs. 

Misletoe.  the.  reverence  of  the  Druids  for,  1. 
49,  and  iiotr,  52;  suiierstitions  still  con- 
nected with,  56. 

MisnJe,  Lord  of,  a  Christmas  revel,  ii.  269, 
270. 

Missions.  Itikewaminess  of  i^cottish  church 
in  reganl  to.  iv  141 ;  pr"gress  of  home  and 
foreign,  during  first  thirty  yetirs  of  present 
centiirj-,  428  435 ;  from  1830  to  present  day, 
791,  792. 

Mitchell,  James,  attempts  the  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  ii.  685,  680;  his  execution, 
6W. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Andrew,  iii  341,  342. 

Mitchell.  Sir  Francis,  ii.  355. 

Mobs,  F.nglish.  in  last  century,  iv.  158. 159. 

"  Moilification,  Court  of,"  established  in 
Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  ii.  234. 


MOINE 

Moine,  Eustace  le,  a  sea-rover,  i.  335,  note. 

Mohocks,  the,  iii.  393,  394. 

Mohun,  Lord,  fatal  duel  between,  and  Duke 
of  Hamilton. -iii.  150. 

Moldavia,  Russian  invasion  of,  iv.  690 ;  occu- 
pied by  Austrian  army,  69o,  697. 

Mtilendurf,  Count  Marshal,  iv.  64. 

Molesworth,  SirW.,  iv.  534. 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  trade  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  to,  iii.  673,  674. 

Molwitz,  battle  of,  iii.  247. 

Molyneux,  Mr.,  iii.  159. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  ii.  355. 

Mona,  Island  of.    Hee  Anglesey. 

Monarchy,  EnglLsh,  its  democratical  char- 
acter, i.  400,  note. 

M  )nasteries,  dissoluteness  of  the,  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  i.  155;  frequent  retreat  of 
the  Saxon  kings  into,  ib. ;  condition  of,  in 
Scotland,  in  the  12th  century,  345,  and 
note;  multiplication  of,  in  England,  496; 
visitation  and  suppression  of.  by  Henry 
VIII.,  799,  and  note,  805,  and  ikiI,;  810  S12 ; 
ii.  207,  203;  diminution  in  the  dL^nuind  for 
labour,  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of 
the,  26 ;  finally  suppressed  by  Elizabeth, 
79 ;  dissoluteness  of  the  monks  in  the,  202. 
(See  also  Monk.<i.) 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  ii.  140. 

Moncrieff,  Lord,  motion  for  establishing  the 
veto  law  in  ecclesiastical  matters  carried 
by,  in  general  assembly,  iv.  784,  785. 

Monghir,  siu-render  of,  iii.  711. 

Monichund,  general  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  iii. 
692. 

Mouivaird,  battle  of,  i.  145. 

Monk,  General,  employed  by  Cromwell  to 
reduce  the  royalists  in  Scotland,  ii.  581, 
582 ;  quells  insurrection  in  Scotland  on  be- 
half of  Charles  II.,  588;  the  restoration 
of  the  king  effected  through  his  man- 
ceuvres,  595-599;  receives  Charles  at  Dover, 
649;  is  created  Duke  of  Albemarle,  650; 
endeavours  to  check  the  fury  of  the  com- 
mons, ib,;  his  treachery  to  Argyle,  662; 
takes  the  command  of  the  fleet;  his  en- 
gagements with  the  Dutch,  674,  675 ;  por- 
trait of,  596. 

Monks,  the,  or  regular  clergy,  their  dissen- 
sions with  the  secular  clergy  as  to  celibacy 
and  other  questions,  i.  155,  157,  158 ;  orders 
of,  in  England  previous  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury, 359-363.     (See  also  Monasteries.) 

Monmouth  Castle,  i.  553. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  natural  son  of  Charles 
II.;  orders  attack  on  Sir  John  Coventry,  ii. 
680;  his  campaign  in  Holland,  683,  685; 
his  intrigues  with  Shaftesbury's  party,  699; 
defeats  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Brig, 
700 ;  is  sent  by  his  father  to  Holland,  700 ; 
returns  secretly  to  London,  701 ;  returns 
to  London  in  opposition  to  his  father's 
commands ;  proceedings  against,  706  ;  his 
connection  with  designs  of  Shaftesbury 
and  the  patriotic  party,  707,  708 ;  takes  to 
flight,  709 ;  is  pardoned  by  Charles ;  his 
confessions  and  retractations ;  flees  to 
Holland,  714.  715 ;  correspondence  of  Hali- 
fax with,  717 ;  his  invasion  of  England ; 
enthusiastic  reception  of,  in  the  west ;  as- 
sumes the  title  of  king ;  coldness  of  the 
aristocracy  towards  his  cause ;  loses  Iieart 
and  meditates  retreat;  is  routed  by  Fevers- 
ham  at  Sedgemoor;  is  taken  prisoner, 
conveyed  to  London,  and  executed;  impor- 
tunities of  the  bishops  to,  on  the  scaffold, 
724,  726-730 ;  cruelties  practised  on  his  fol- 
lowers, 731-734 ;  portrait  of,  726. 

Monmouthshire,  chain  of  fortresses  erected 
by  the  English  in,  i.  407. 

Monopolies,  a  crying  abuse  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  ii.  198 ;  complaints  of  the  commons 
against,  ib.;  suspended  by  James  I.  on  liis 
accession,  292,  and  note ;  abuses  of,  revived 
by  Charles  I.,  416,  417. 

Monro,  Presbyterian  general,  ii.  533. 

Monro,  Major  Hector,  iii.  711,  712. 

Mons,  siege  and  battle  of,  ii.  689,  690 ;  cap- 
tured l)y  the  French,  iii.  17,  18. 

Mons  en-Vimeu,  battle  of,  i.  577. 

Monsabert,  M.  de,  iii.  777,  778. 

Monson,  Colonel,  member  of  council  ap- 
pointed to  act  with  Warren  Hastings,  iii. 
721,  728-731. 

Montacute,  Lord,  assists  Edward  III.  in  the 
seizure  of  Mortimer,  i.  454,  455. 

Montacute,  Lord,  opposes  severe  statutes 
against  the  Catholics,  ii.  96. 

Montagu,  Mr.  Wortley,  iii.  244. 

Montague,  Marquis  of,  brother  of  Earl  of 
Warwick,  i.  630-632. 

Montague,  Lord    Chief-justice,  pronounces 
sentence  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ii.  351,  352, 
and  notes. 
Montague,  Dr.,  impeached  by  the  commons 

for  his  popish  leanings,  ii.  379,  and  note. 
Montague,  ambassador  at  Paris ;  his  quarrel 
with  Duchess  of  Cleveland  ;  procures  the 
impeachment  of  Danby,  ii. 697, and  note,&38. 
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Montague,  Charles.    See  IT<i! 'fax. 

Moutalembert,  M.  de,  justifies  coiip  d'etat  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  iv.  662. 

Montcalm,  General,  commander  of  the 
French  forces  against  Wolfe ;  is  killed  on 
Heights  of  Abraham,  iii.  351-354. 

Monte  Video,  attack  on,  iv.  233 ;  capture 
of,  239. 

Montecuculi,  imperialist  general,  ii.  687. 

Montereau,  treacherous  assassuiation  of 
Duke  of  Burgundy  at  bridge  of,  i.  573,  574; 
taken  by  Henry  V.,  575,  576. 

Montesquiou,  General,  iv.  29,  30. 

Montferrat.    See  Conrad. 

Montfort,  Robert  de,  i.  253. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  Earl  of  Leicester.  See 
Leicester. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  1.  398-401. 

Montfort,  Guy  de,  brother  of  Simon,  i.  400, 
401. 

Montfort,  Elinor  de,  affianced  bride  of  Prince 
LleweUyn  of  Wales,  i.  407,  408. 

Montfort,  John  de,  his  alleged  right  to  the 
duchy  of  Brittany;  heroic  defence  of  Hen- 
nebon  by  his  wife,  i.  460-462;  is  detained 
in  prison  by  Philip,  463 ;  escapes,  ib. ;  dies, 
■ib. 

Montgomerie,  the  Sieur  Lorges  de,  i.  842. 

Montgomery,  castle  of,  taken  by  the  Welsh, 
i.  214. 

Montgomery,  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of,  favou- 
rite of  James  I. ;  his  cowardice  in  receiving 
a  blow  from  Viscount  Haddington,  ii.  315, 
316. 

Montgomeiy,  Robert,  minister  of  Stirling, 
ii.  600. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James,  iii,  26,  27. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  celebrated  American 
general,  iii.  530-534,  and  note. 

Montgomery,  James,  British  poet,  iv.  468. 

Montgomery,  Mr.,  judicial  commissioner  of 
the  Punjab,  iv.  751,  752. 

Montgomery,  Fort,  capture  of,  iii.  580. 

Montmorency,  Constable,  commands  army 
liesieging  Havre,  ii.  67;  killed  at  St.  Denis, 
137. 

Montpensier,  Duke  of,  brother  of  Louis 
Philippe,  iv.  26-28,  49. 

Montreal,  siu:render  of,  iii.  356. 

Montreuil,  treaty  of,  i.  431. 

MontreirU,  French  ambassador,  negotiates 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  Scots,  ii.  552- 
554. 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  Marquis  of,  be- 
gins life  as  a  zealous  Covenanter,  ii.  454 ; 
is  gained  over  by  Charles  I. ;  their  plot  to 
ruin  Hamilton  and  Argryle,  489-491;  his 
plot  with  Earl  of  Antrim  on  behalf  of 
Charles  I.,  533;  his  campaigns  and  vic- 
tories in  Scotland,  541,  547-549 ;  is  routed 
by  the  Covenanters  at  Philiphaugh,  550; 
is  ordered  by  Charles  to  disband  his  forces, 
556;  secret  orders  sent  to,  to  resume  his 
operations,  557 ;  his  expedition  to  Scotland 
after  death  of  Charles  I.;  is  defeated,  be- 
trayed, and  executed,  580 ;  portrait  of,  490. 

Monts-eu-Puelle,  battle  of,  i.  431. 

Monument,  the  London,  ii.  786. 

Moodkee,  battle  of,  iv.  606.  607. 

Moolraj,  defender  of  Mooltan,  iv.  631,  632. 

Mooltan,  capture  of ;  view  of  storming  of,  iv. 
631,  632. 

Moor,  Manor  of  the,  i.  627. 

Moore,  Roger,  instigates  the  Irish  rebellion 
and  massacre,  ii.  491,  492. 

Moore,  Aj-thiu-,  member  of  parliament,  iii. 
62. 

Moore,  Mr.  Arthur,  iii.  152. 

Moore,  General  Sir  John,  takes  part  in  cam- 
paign in  Egypt,  iv.  124;  his  campaign  in 
Spain  ;  his  retreat  to,  and  death  at  Coruna; 
statue  of,  257-260. 

Moore,  Captain  Graham,  iv.  210. 

Moore,  Tliomas,  poetry  of,  iv.  4ii7. 

Moore,  Mr.  George  Henry,  his  attack  on 
Irish  church,  iv.  672,  673. 

Moorflelds,  its  condition  in  the  12th  century, 
1.  366. 

Moorshedabad,  seat  of  the  Nabobs  of  Bengal, 
lit  688,  692-694 ;  tumults  m,  708. 

Morain,  Jodhan.    See  Jodhon. 

Morality,  improvement  in,  after  accession  of 
George  III.,  iv.  132,  153,  154. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  history  of 
the;  their  introduction  into  England,  iv. 
135,  136. 

Moray,  principality  of,  i.  366. 

Moray,  Sir  Andrew,  of  Bothwell,  i.  425,  426. 

Moray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of,  chief  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation,  ii.  82 ;  sent  to 
France  to  bring  Mary  to  Scotland,  91,  92 ; 
promises  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  reli- 
gion, 92;  appeases  with  difficulty  the  tunndt 
caused  by  the  celebration  of  mass  in  Holy- 
rood  Chapel,  ih. ;  receives  the  earldom  of 
Mar  from  Qneen  Mary,  and  accompanies 
her  on  her  expedition  to  the  north,  98 ;  re- 
ceives the  earldom  of  Moray  in  exchange 
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JiOray,  Regent.— 
for  that  of  Mar,  ii.  92 ;  defeats  Earl  of 
Huntly  at  Conichie,  ib.;  his  jealousy  of 
Darnley ;  abandons  the  cause  of  the  queen 
and  reconciles  himself  with  John  Knox, 
102 ;  his  plot  against  Queen  Mary,  her  hus- 
band, and  father-in-law,  103;  takes  up 
arms  with  the  other  lords  after  Mary's 
marriage,  but  is  obliged  to  flee  into  Eng- 
land, ib.;  his  understanding  with  Eliza- 
beth, ib.,  axiAnote,  104;  Mary's  wrath  at,  and 
proceedings  against,  104,  105 ;  appears  with 
the  other  banished  lords  at  Holyrood  after 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  109;  reconciliation 
of  Mary  to,  ib. ;  evidence  as  to  his  being  an 
accomjilice  in  Rizzio's  murder,  ib. ,  accom- 
panies Ma;-y  in  her  joiu-uey  to  Alloa,  113; 
his  alleged  foreknowledge  of  DanUey's 
murder,  116;  departs  for  France,  118;  re- 
turns to  Scotland,  124,  125 ;  his  interviews 
with  Mary  at  Lochleven  Castle,  125;  ac- 
cepts the  regency,  ib. ;  receives  intelligence 
of  Mary's  escape,  126 ;  defeats  her  at  Lang- 
side,  ib.;  his  secret  communications  with 
Elizabeth,  129,  130;  his  charges  against 
Mary  before  the  com  missioners  at  York  and 
Westminster,  130-133;  miderhand  plea- 
sures between,  and  Elizabeth,  133,  134 ;  al- 
legation as  to  letters  furnished  him  by 
Mary  to  her  friends  in  Scotland,  134 ;  ca- 
joles the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  138;  his  In- 
trigues to  keep  Mary  in  confinement,  ib., 
139 ;  proceedings  connected  with  the  appre- 
hension and  execution  of  French  Paris, 
139 ;  his  treacherous  conduct  to  Maitland 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  140 ;  is  shot  by 
Hamilton  of  Bothwell  -  Haugh,  144 ;  his 
character,  ib.,  note. 

Morbecque,  Sir  Denis  de,  i.  473. 

Morcar,  son  of  Algar,  i.  125,  133. 

Morcar,  brother-in-law  of  Harold,  i.  179 ;  his 
opposition  to  WiUiam  the  Conqueroj-,  185, 
IV'O,  192, 206;  imprisoned  by  William  Rufus, 
209. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  address  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  i.  762;  chosen  speaker  of 
the  commons ;  portrait  of,  767 ;  his  reply 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  768 ;  his  unwillingness 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter  of  Henry's 
divorce  from  Catherine,  778 ;  created  chan- 
cellor, 785;  declares  to  the  commons 
Henry's  proceedings  regarding  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine,  788;  takes  part  in 
persecution  of  the  Protestants,  789,  and 
note ;  resigns  his  office  of  chancellor,  789 ; 
unjust  prosecution,  trial,  and  death  of,  795- 
798. 

More,  Sir  George,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower ; 
negotiates  between  James  I.  and  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  ii.  336,  and  notes. 

More,  Hannah,  distinguished  authoress;  por- 
trait of,  iv.  468. 

Moreau,  succeeds  Pichegru  as  commander 
of  republican  army,  iv.  87 ;  his  campaign 
in  Germany,  ib.,  88;  defeats  the  Austrians, 
96 ;  his  campaign  against  Suvaroff,  110,  111; 
his  campaign  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  in 
1800,  118, 119;  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  pro- 
cure his  conviction  for  conspiracy ;  is  ba- 
nished, 210-213. 

Morellet,  Abbe,  iii.  654,  and  note. 

IMorgan,  Captain,  iii.  61. 

Morison,  Rev.  Robert,  missionary  to  Cliina, 
iv.  433. 

Morland,  George,  iv.  165. 

Mormons,  the,or"  Latter-day  Saints,"  history 
of,  and  their  religious  tenets,  iv.  781-783. 

Morpeth,  Lord,  iv.  526;  his  bills  for  regulat- 
ing Irish  chiu^ch  lost,  533,  541;  his  state- 
ment regarding  religious  doctrines  of  ths 
Oxford  school,  548. 

Morro,  the,  iii.  430. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  iii.  546,  548 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  Thomas  Paine,  tiOO. 

Morristowu,  encampment  of  Washington  at, 
iii.  563. 

Mortier,  General,  conquers  Hanover,  iv.  199. 

Mortimer,  Earl  of,  defeats  the  Welsh,  i.  409. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  Lord,  escapes  from  the 
Tower  of  London  to  France,  i.  446 ;  his 
connection  with  Queen  Isabi'Ilii,  I'l ,  447; 
assumes  the  principal  authority  in  the 
state,  after  the  deposition  of  Edward  II., 
449;  mauitains  it  after  accession  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  452-455;  is  surprised  at  Notting- 
ham Castle,  and  executed,  455,  456. 

Moi-timer,  Sir  Edmund,  brother-in-law  of 
Hotspur,  i.  543. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  battle  of,  i.  620. 

Mortlach,  battle  of,  i.  145. 

Mortmain,  statute  of,  i.  497. 

Morton,  Chancellor,  tyrannical  minister  of 
Henry  VII.,  i.  719,  722,  note,  730,  733. 

Morton,  Lord,  encourages  the  extravagances 
of  Darnley,  ii.  106;  supports  him  in  his 
plot  against  Rizzio,  107,  108;  escapes  to 
EnglaiKl,  109,  110 ;  receives  a  pardon,  112 ; 
is  admitted  into  Bothwell's  conspiracy  for 
murdering  Darnley,  ib.,  116;  supports  Both- 
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Morton.  Regent,  —  .      ^, 

well  in  his  designs  f  or  marryms  the  queen, 
ii  118  119-  intrigues  of,  and  Maitlaud  with  , 
Elizabeth,  120;  his  answer  to  the  remoii-  | 
strances  of  Le  Croc  at  Carberry  Hill,  1£J; 
his  proposed  duel  with  BothweU,  id.;  his  . 
promises  to  Queen  Mai-y,*.;  his  activity  m 
promoting  the  views  of  Moray,  12o;  decides 
battle  of  Langside,  126 ;  his  base  conduct 
in  regard  to  Earl  of  Northumberland,  153, 
154-  his  entertainment  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
156;  is  chosen  regent,  ib.;  crushes  the  last 
remnant  of  Mary's  party,  ih..  157 ;  extor- 
tions and  rapacity  of;  his  designs  agamst  the 
youn-'king;  is  brought  to  trial,  condemned, 
and  executed;  his  confession  in  regard  to 
the  murder  of  Damley,  161),  161. 

Morton,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Moiysou  Fynes,  his  Itinerary  of  Scotland, 
ii.  277  ;  his  account  of  an  Irish  chieftoin, 
283. 
Moscow,  burning  of,  Iv.  296. 
Moss-troopers.  Border,  1.  702,  703. 
Mouldings.     See  Architecture. 
Mounds,  funeral,  i.  10,  11.  . 

"Mountain,  Old  Man  of  the,"  i.  308,  316, 
and  note.  .         ^     .  v     „„ 

"Mountain,  the,"  name  given  to  the  ex- 
treme Jacobin  party,  iv.  31. 
Mounteagle.  Lord,  letter  received  by,  lewling 
to  discovery  of  Gunpov,rder  Plot,  u.  30o,  6ilo. 
Mountioy,  Charles  Blount,  Earl  of,  a  rival 
of  Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  188,  189 ;  succeeds  Es- 
sex in  command  of  Ireland;  suppresses 
Tyrone's  rebellion,  198. 
Mountnorris,  Lord,   arbitrary  sentence  ot 

Strafford  against,  ii.  435. 
Mouravieff,  General,  iv.  733,  73d. 
Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  con- 
spiracy against  WLUiara  Rufus,  i.  214,  215.    1 
Muckwanpoor.  battle  of,  iv.  351.  I 

Mulready,  William,   distinguished  painter, 
iv.  475,  47'J.  ,  „,  ■  1  =  1 

Mungo,  St.,  founds  the  seeof  Glasgow,  1. 150.  ' 
Munster,  Irish  province,  kings  of,  i.  268,  263;  i 

submits  to  Henry  II.,  276. 
Murat,  .Joachim,  c  >-i>i>cr.it(S  with  Napoleon 
in  suppre.ssing  iiisurr<itinn<if  13tli  Vendo- 
iniaire.  iv.  83 ;  cix-^ited  l<  m-  .if  Nuplos.  2d0; 
hi.s  straggle  with  Sir  John  Stuart  in  houth- 
irii  Itidy,   268,   'iii'J ;  attempts  to  invade 
Sirily,  277;  proceedings  of,  in  1814,  314;  pre-  , 
pariH  to  join  Bonaparte,  315 ;  is  defeated  1 
i)y  the  Austrians,  316 ;  perishes  in  attempt  ; 
to  recover  kingdom  of  Naples.  326.  I 

Alunloch,  son  of  Duke  of  Albany,  i.  652,  b53; 
succeed.-^  his  father  as  regent,  ib.;  put  to 

death  by  James  I.,  654.      

Murdoch.  -Mr.,  lighting  of  buildings  by  gas  , 

lirst  introduced  by.  iv,  451. 
Murray,  Captain  Adam,  iii.  8,  imle.  i 

Murray,  Lord  George,  iii.  277 ;  his  quarrel 
with  Duke  of  Perth,  292,  293 ;  acts  sutee- 
quently  as  conimander-in-chiof  of  the  pro- 
tender's  army.  2'J3  303;  his  projected  night 
attack  on  Duke  of  CunilH;rland.  3ii(,  3iM; 
endeavours  to  rally  pretender's  army  after 
battle  of  CulkKlen,  311,  312, 
Murray,  General,  his  defence  of  Quebec,  m. 

35'i 
Murray.  General,  commander  at  Minorca; 
the  Duke  of  Crdlon  attempts  U^  I'rilie  hnii 
to  surrender  Fort  St.  PhUiji.  iii.  639,  o4U; 
is  compelled  to  c;vpitulate,  641. 
Murray.  Count.  Austrian  viceroy  at  Brus- 
'  s.-li.  iii.  751.  752. 

Murray.  Sir  John,  his  operations  as  com- 
mander of  the  Anglo -Sicilian  army  in 
Spain,  iv.  300.  , 

Murtach,  son  of  Turlogh,  Irish  kuig,  i.  268, 

269. 
Muscovy,  or  Eastland  Company,  ii.  621. 
Museum,  British,  origin  of,  iii.  334. 
Music,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i.  167;  for- 
bidden in  the  inonsusteries,  ih..  168;  early 
study  of,  by  the  Scotch.  531;  practice  of.  in 
17th  century,  ii.  781.  782 ;  proscrilieil  by  the 
Puritans.  787;  progress  of,  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution.   il>..  788;   from 
the  Revolution  to  1760.  iii.  399.  400.  411; 
from  1760  to  1802.  iv.  168;  from  1802  to 
1830,  4"h ;  from  1830  to  the  present  time, 
837  838 
Muzzuffer  Junt?.  Indian  princo.  iii^^O,  681. 
Mysore,  kingdom  of,  iii.  714,  716,  ill.    (See 

l,„lia.) 
Mysteries.    See  Drama. 


N. 


Nagpoor.  Rajah  of.  defeated,  iv.  3.)3. 
Naiuur.  captured  by  the  French,  m.  19.  20; 

siege  and  capitulation  of,  to  ^V  ilham  III.; 

view  of,  33,  34. 


Nana  Sahib,  history  of,  iv.  755;  heads  re- 
ba'dion  and  marches  upon  Cavnipore;  his 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  garrison  after 
surrender,  756;  atrocious  slaughter  of 
women  and  chUtben  ordered  by,  previous 
to  quitting  Cawnpore,  757;  his  treasures 
at  Bhitoor  seized,  764;  retreats  into  ^e- 
paul,  771.  .^  .^^    ^ 

Nantes,  pretensions  of  Henry  II.  to  sove- 
reignty of,  i.  253 ;  ruins  of  castle  and  cathe- 
flral  of.  718;  revocation  of  edict  of,  u.  73o, 
and«oie,  „- 

Nantwich,  defeat  of  the  royaUsts  at,  u.  533, 

Sindnote.  . 

Napier,  John,  of  Merchiston,  u.  647,  b4«. 
Napier,  David,  first  constructor  of  sea-gomg 
steamers,  iv.  444.  -mo 

Napier,  Lord,  his  mission  to  Canton,  iv.  58.5. 
Napier,  Sir  Charles,  his  exploits  m  and  con- 
quest of  Scinde;   portrait  of,  iv.  603-605: 
appointed  to  command  in  India  after  battle 
of  Chillianwallah,  633. 
Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Charles;  portrait  of ; 
commands  exiiedition  to  the  Baltic  m  18c4; 
is  superseded  by  Admiral  Dundas,  iv.  733- 
737 
'  Naples,  invasion  of  kingdom  of,  by  Charles 
I      VIII  ,  i.  734;  sieges  of  city  of,  311,  78<J; 
conquered  by  Count  Daun,  m.  115^coii- 
nuest  of,  by  Don  Carios  of  Spam,  227;  is 
'      secured  to  him  by  treaty,  228;  threatened 
liomtonlment  of  city  of,  by  Commotlore 
Martin,  257;  attempts  of  the  Austrians  on 
frontiers  of,  266;  republic  of.  establishetl 
by  the  French,  iv.  110 ;  invaded  by  iionx- 
parte's  troops,  199;  British  and  Ru.s.sian 
expedition  to;  French  invasion  of :  cam- 
paign between  the  opposing  forces,  228- J3J; 
revolt  of.  in  1848,  623. 
Naseby.  battle  of.  ii.  545,  and  notes,  5V>. 
Nash,  Richard,  master  of  the  ceremomes  at 
Bath,  ui.  395,  396.  ..,,   ■     .lo 

Nash,  John,  distinguished  architect,  iv.  47 J. 
Na.smytli,  Lieutenant,  iv.  695. 
Nastrande.  in  Saxon  mythology,  i.  149. 
National  Debt,  origin  and  progress  of  the, 
iii.  381.  332;  Mr.  (J'Connell's  proposal  for 
repudiating.  519.  ,^,.^71 

National  Gallery,  foundation  of  the,  iv.  474  , 

collection  of  luiintings  in.  832,  833. 
National  Portrait  GaUcry,  the,  iv.  833. 
NauB  and  Curie,   secretaries  of  (.Jueen  of 
Scots,   ii.   166;    their   evidence   employed 
against  her,  169.  and  iioff  .170;  Queen  .Mar>-  s 
declaration  reganliug  Naue.  177. 
Naval  Coast  Volunteers  Bill.  iv.  684. 
Navarino.  battle  of ;  plan  and  view  of  bay  of, 
iv.  3'X»-392.  .     ,  V     ^     ,•        1 

Navarre,  kingtlom  of.  seized  by  Fenlinand 
of  Spain  by  aid  of  the  Engash  forces,  1. 
742 ;  recovered  and  lost  by  France,  759. 
Navigation  Act.  the.  ii.  582. 
Navigation  Laws.  the.  motlifie<l  m  reign  of 
Eliz;il>eth,  ii.  241.  242 ;  Loni  John  Ru.s.scll  s 
bill  for  suspension  of  the,  iv.  610.  611;  Mr. 
Labouchero's  motion  for  repeal  of,  616; 
reiH,al  of  the.  624.  625. 
Navy  the.  first  germ  of.  e3tabU.she<l  byAlf re<l, 
i.  85 ;  its  ingivgements  with  the  Danes,  i'-.. 
i       86  89  92  93;  descriiitionof  the  vesseLs.  93; 
navy  f onne.l  by  Henry  II..  '2.M.  '^ih ;  neglect 
of  ill  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  ami  Mary.  u. 
6'l'  and  im/,  ;  ijueen  Elizaljeth's  energ>-  in 
refitting  the.  94 ;  greatly  increaseil  and  un- 
proved V  Henri- VIII..  240.  241:  strength 
of  Uie  Englisti.  in  latter  end  of  Ehzaljeth  s 
reign.  243.244;  Scottish,  under  James  IV. 
and  v..  276 ;  put  in  reatliuess  by  the  Long 
J'arliament.  507;  a-lherestotheparUament- 
'      ary  cause,  513,  514 ;  great  increase  of ,  lie- 
I      tween  death  of  EUzabeth  and  the  Revolu- 
1      tion,  764.  ,      .    ^    ..    --a 

I  Naylor,  James,  Quaker  enthusiast,  u.  7oO, 
I      751. 

'  Nazir  Jung,  Hindoo  prince,  iii.  680,  681. 

Necker.  niinistt-r  of  finance  to  Louis  Xv  1.; 

his  inability  to  rectify  the  disonlers  of  the 

state,   iii.   771.  772.   779-781,  783-785,  8o7, 

I      808 :  iwrtrait  of,  771. 

Nectariilius,  "  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,   1. 

41. 
Nee<lfire.  or  Nydfyr,  the,  i.  53,  note. 
Neerwinden,  liattle  of.  iv.  47. 
Neil.  O'.    See  O'SAL  .     ,<., 

Neill  General,  killed  at  Lucknow.  iv.  7W. 
Nelson.  Horatio.  Lonl,  Ukes  Ba.stia  in  Cor- 
sica iv  63 ;  his  operations  on  Italian  coast. 
80  ■  ability  displayed  by.  in  the  evacuation 
of  Corsica.  86;  contributes  to  victorj-  off 
Caiie  St.  Vincent.  96;  loses  arm  at  Santa 
Cruz,  lb.;  gains  great  victory  over  the 
French  in  Ahoukir  Bay.  106-108 ;  his  victory 
at  Coiwnhagen.  122,  123 ;  attacks  flotilla  at 
B<iuli>gne,  1'26;  his  cruise  in  1805;  his  vic- 
tory an<l  death  at  Trafalgar.  220-222 ;  ixjr- 
'  trait  of,  122;  monument  to.  2'23. 
Nelson.  Wofred,  Canadian  rebel  lea<ier.  iv. 

551   5.'>2 
Nepaul]  war  with,  iu  1814-1816,  iv.  351,  352. 
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Nero,  the  Emperor,  i.  31. 
Nesbit  Moor,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at.  1.  541. 
Nesle,  De,  constable  of  France,  i.  421. 
Nesseh-ode,  Count,  Russian  ambassador,  iv. 

681,  682,  690. 
Netherlands,  the,  oppressions  of  the  Span- 
iards in,  and  consequent  revolt  of  the  in- 
habitants, ii.  135-137 ;  revolted  Protestants 
of  the,  assisted  by  Ehzabeth,  140-142  ;  per- 
secution of  Protestants  in,  under  Charles 
V  and  his  son,  157,  note;  assistance  afforded 
the  revolted  inhabitants  of,  by  Elizabeth ; 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  campaign  in,  lij4; 
extensive  traffic  between  England  and  the, 
in  reign  of  EUzabeth,  242 ;  disturbances  in 
Austrian ;  opposition  to  measures  of  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.;  ungracious  reception  of 
deputies  from,  at  Vienna;  the  emperor 
agrees  to  restore  the  charter  of  the  "Joyous 
Entry;"   tact   and  courage  displayed   by 
Count  Murray,  iii.  749-752 ;  concessions  to, 
withdrawn;  renewal  of  disturbances,  /6t>- 
769;    continued   disturtences   in;   endea- 
vours of  Joseph's  successor,  Leopold,  tore- 
store  order,  795-797 ;  spread  of  Jacobinism 
in ;  attachment  of  the  common  i>eople  to 
the  priests ;  opposition  of  General  Vander- 
mersch  to  democratic  congress :  his  inipn- 
sonment ;  disgust  of  the  Belgians  with  the 
democratic  leaders ;  pacific  overtures  of  the 
emperor;  the  democrats  reduced  to  sulv 
mission  by  Bender;    accommodation  l>e- 
tween  the  emperor  and,  808-812  ;  invasion 
and  conquest  of.  by  the  French  r^volution- 
ar>-  anuy,  iv.  27-29;  recovered  by  the  iiii- 
perialists,  47 ;  campaign    in,  m  1794,   bJ ; 
campaign  of  the  British  army  in,  against 
French  repiibhe;  its  retreat  from,   i^-ii. 
(See also  i/»/J"»K?.)         ,    ,,,    .   ™ 
Neuperg.  Marshal,  general  of  Mana  Theresa, 

iii  ''4? 
Neutrality.  Arme.1,  theory  of,  iii.  619,  620. 
Neville.  Sir  Henry,  conference  lietween,  and 
J.inies  I.,  ii.  320;  joins  the  court  party,  and 
adv.ses  James  I.  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  parliament.  329,  330.  . 
Nevil's  Cross,  battle  of,  an  1  capture  of  David 

II.,  i.  468.  .  , 

New  England,  history  of  the  Puritan  colo- 
nists of,  ii.  760-762.     (See  Am.rica.i 
New  Forest.     See  Foreiit,  Arir. 
New  Hall,  Es.sex,  ii.  363,  and  unte 
New  .JonL-yileiii  Cliurch.     See  Svrdenboro. 
New  Year  s-ilay.  festival  of,  ii.  781. 
New  York,  state  of  parties  at.  at  comnience- 
nicntof  rev.ilutionarj-war.  lii.  518.  535,  536; 
proceedings  of  the  c  invention  at,  54b;  ojHir- 
ations  of  tlie  British  and  American  armies 
in  neighlK)urhiKxl  of.  547  555. 
New  ( Irleans,  disastrous  exjiedition  against, 
*  by  the  British  ;  battle  of,  iv.  335-337. 
New  Zealand  settlement  of  government  of 

colony  of,  iv.  659.  .  „-„        ,       , 

\ewarkon-Trent,  castle  of.  1.  338.  and  note. 
339-  alu-rcation  tietweeu  Charlesand  1 1  ince 
Rupert  at.  ii.  551 ;  is  investetl  by  the  Scots, 
552  ;  is  surrendered  to  the  parUament  by 
order  of  Charles,  555. 
Newbiim,  Imttle  of,  ii.  iiO.  4il. 
Newburj-.  l>attles  of,  ii.  531,  537,  533. 
Newca.stle-on-T>nie.  towni  of,  i.  341,  and  tiof.-; 
entere.1  by  the  Scots  after  lattle  of  New- 
bum  ii  ii\  ;  sfijoum of  Charles  I.  in  Scot- 
tish camp  at ;  he  is  delivered  up  to  iiarlia- 
ment  at,  556-559,  ami  nntex.  ,  ,  .    ,. 

Newcastle,  Thoma-o  HoUes.  Duke  of ;  his  dis- 
sensions with  Walpole.  iii.  241 ;  his  c<nifer- 
ence  with  Pulteiiey,   254;  his  jealousy  of 
Lonl  GranvilK-,  266,  267 ;  his  inichinationa 
against  ( 'hesterfield,  3'22 :  his  characU-r.  h., 
note:  dissensions  between,  and  Duke  of 
Bedfonl.  325,  326;  opposes  change  m  the 
calenilar  from  old  to  iiew  style.  3-.nt;  his 
negotiations  with  tJemian  electors,  330;  be- 
comes iiremier,  334:  effects  the  disvunouof 
Fox  and  Pitt,  335,  33-;  endeavours  to  con- 
ciliate the  latter.  336;  indiguaticKi,  of  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  at,  337 ;  resigns  the  premier- 
ship, 340,  341 ;   his  man<eu\Tes  to  regain 
office  ;  is  ultimately  reinstate<l  as  j.remier, 
343-^46;  his  conduct  on  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  4-24.  425;  urges  the  continu- 
ance of   8ul)siily  to  Prussia;  is   "I'P*^ 
bv  Biit«,  and  resigns  the  premiership.  43'., 
433,  and  imte;  joins  Pitt  in  attjick  on  Bute. 
435  ■    rupture  between,  and   Pitt,   444 ;    is 
nia'le  lortl  privy-seal.  446 ;  ncgotiations^rc- 
newed  by  Pitt  with,  453,454;  portrait  of  3.''., 
Newca-stle,   Fjirl  of,   sent  by  Charles  1.  to 
gain  pos.se.<wion  of  Hull,  ii.  509,  510;  acts  as 
?oy.ali.st  general  in  north,  5'20,  524  5'28;  (le- 
feats  L<ir.l  Fairfax  at  Athcrton  Moor,  530; 
entrenches  himself  agaiii.st  l^neral  Ijcslie 
at  Sunderiand,  534;   shares  in  defeat  at 
Marston  .M<ior,  lAh.  and  >i<'(f, 
Newfoundlaml.   English  co.1  fishery  est»b- 
lislie<l  at.  ii.  241 ;   arrangement  between 
Britain  and  France,  and  America,  as  to 
fisheries  of,  ill.  I'M,  655. 


NEWGATE 

Newgate,  a  place  of  resort  in  18th  century, 
iii.  390,  391 ;  destroyed  by  the  mob,  616. 

Newman,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  secession  from  Eng- 
lish to  Romish  ohiuch,  iv.  776. 

Newport,  Earl  of,  constable  of  the  Tower, 
ii.  495,  496. 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  conference  between 
Charles  I.  and  tlie  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners at,  it.  569,  570. 

Newport,  Monmouthshire,  Chartist  riots  at, 
iv.  562,  563. 

Newspapsra,  history  of.  Periodicals,  and  Ma- 
gazines, in  last  century,  commencing  with 
the  Tatler  and  Spectator  in  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  iii.  421,  422 ;  iv.  172 ;  progress  of, 
from  conmiencement  of  present  century, 
471,  472  :  reduction  of  stamp  on,  537,  533  ; 
further  history  and  progress  of,  811,  812, 
824^826. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  distinguished  philosopher; 
portrait  of,  iii.  409,  410. 

Ney,  Marshal,  his  campaign  in  Switzerland, 
iv.  192;  in  Sii.ihi,  274;  defeated  at  Denne- 
witz,  304  ;  heads  iK'iiutation  to  Bonaparte 
to  obtain  his  abdication,  312 ;  joins  Bona- 
parte on  his  return  from  Elba,  316;  engages 
British  army  at  Quatre  Bras,  318,  319;  and 
at  Waterloo,  320-322;  is  shot  at  Paris,  326. 

Neyle,  Bishop,  fury  of  the  commons  at  speech 
of,  ii.  330. 

Niagara  River,  campaign  on  the,  in  1814,  iv. 
331,  332 ;  map  of  the,  and  falls,  332. 

Nicholas,  Cardinal,  papal  legate,  i.  332. 

Nicholas,  Secretary,  ii.  514. 

Nicholas,  Robert  Carter,  iii.  512. 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  designs  on 
Turkey;  detailed accomit of  war  in  1853-56 
with  Turkey  and  her  allies,  iv.  681-746 
(see  Victoria,  Easnia,  and  Turkey);  visit 
of  his  two  sons  to  the  Crimea,  712 ;  his 
death,  721. 

Nicholson,  General,  iv.  753. 

Nicholson,  Margaret,  hei  attempt  on  George 
III.,  iii.  743,  744. 

Niflhelm,  the  Saxon  hell,  i  149. 

Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  i.  238-241. 

Nightingale,  Miss  Florence,  undertakes  the 
office  of  superintending  the  nursing  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  at  Scutari;  portrait  of, 
iv.  719,  720 ;  Lord  Ellesniere's  eulogium  of, 
745. 

Nile,  battle  of  the.    See  Ahoukir. 

Nimeguen,  congress  of,  ii.  687-690 ;  taken  by 
the  French,  iv.  64 ;  view  of  castle  of,  65. 

Ninian,  converter  of  the  Picts,  i.  150. 

Ninians,  St.,  obnoxious  presentee  inducted 
to  clnu'ch  of,  iv.  139. 

Nithsdale,  Lord,  escapes  the  scaffold  through 
the  corn-age  of  his  wife,  iii.  182. 

Nixon,  General,  iii.  577. 

Nizam  Ali,  brother  of  Salabut  Jung,  iii.  715, 
716. 

Noailles,  Marshal,  Duke  de,  iii.  31 ;  his  cam- 
paign in  Germany  against  Maria  Theresa 
and  her  allies,  259-261. 

Nobility,  profligacy  of  the  Saxon,  i.  139,  note; 
grades  of,  among  the  Saxons,  161. 

Noguerras,  General,  iv.  539. 

Nolan,  Captain,  iv.  710. 

NoUekens,  Joseph,  sculptor,  iv.  166. 

Nonconformists.  See  Puritans  and  Dissen- 
ters. 

Nonjm-ors,  first  origin  of  the  name,  iii.  4,  5; 
prevalence  of,  among  the  English  clergy, 
358-360;  gradual  disappearance  of  the, 
from  Church  of  England,  iv.  127,  128. 

Norbury,  Lord,  assassination  of,  iv.  557. 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  iv.  94,  95. 

Norfolk,  alleged  litigious  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, i.  91,  note;  rebellion  in,  ui 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  29-31. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk.    See  East  Anglia. 

Norfolk,  Earl  of,  his  bold  reply  to  Edward  I., 
i.  428. 

Norfolk,  Mowbray,  Duke  of;  Bolingbroke's 
accusation  of,  and  challenge  to,  i.  492 ;  his 
banishment  by  Richard  II.,  ib.,  493. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  previously  Earl  of  Surrey, 
released  from  the  Tower,  i.  714,  and  iiole ; 
suppresses  insurrection  in  the  north,  721 ; 
appointed  to  command  the  English  army 
on  the  Borders,  743 ;  gains  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  746-749 ;  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk 
restored  to,  749 ;  pronounces  sentence  on 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  758. 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of,  son  of 
the  foregoing;  popularity  of,  as  governor 
of  Ireland,  i.  762;  becomes  high-admiral, 
and  ravages  the  French  coast,  ib. ;  his  in- 
vasion of  France,  763 ;  pronounces  sentence 
on  Anne  Boleyn,  802  ;  commander  against 
the  northern  insurgents,  807;  Henry  VIII.'s 
savage  instructions  to,  808 ;  recalled  to 
court  by  Henry  VIII.  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  party,  815;  proposes  the  Six  Ar- 
ticles to  the  lords,  ih. ;  base  and  servile  let- 
ter of,  to  the  king  dvu-ing  proceechngs 
against  Catherine  Howard,  823,  824;  ra- 
vages the  south  of  Scotland,  828,  829 ;  com- 
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Norfolk,  Duke  of,— 
mands  army  of  invasion  into  Scotland  in 
reign  of  James  V. ,  i.  832  ;  arraignment  and 
condemnation  of,  for  high  treason,  through 
the  plots  of  Hertford,  845-848 ;  escapes  his 
fate  Ijy  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  848; 
liberated  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  ii.  46 ; 
presides  at  trial  of  Duke  of  Northumljer- 
land,  ib.;  hisattainderreversed,50;  marches 
against  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  but  is  obliged 
to  retreat,  53 ;  portrait  of,  i.  845. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  project  for  marrying 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  131, 132, 134, 138, 139 ; 
is  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  140 ;  en- 
deavours of  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  collect 
evidence  against,  148-150 ;  is  tried  and  exe- 
cuted for  high  treason,  150-153. 

Norfolk,  Duchess-dowager  of,  ariested  and 
examined  as  an  accomplice  of  Catherine 
Howard,  i.  821-824. 

Norfolk,  Duchess  of,  bears  evidence  against 
her  husband,  i.  846,  847. 

Norfolk  House,  St.  James'  Square,  view  of, 
iii.  234. 

Norham,  Castle  of,  1.  336,  344 ;  conferences 
between  the  Soots  and  Edward  I.  at,  in 
regard  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  i.  417-419;  description  of, 418,  nofe. 

Normandy,  first  connection  of  the  Saxons 
with,  i.  106-108;  government  of,  by  Duke 
Robert,  son  of  'William  the  Conqueror, 
209,  213-216,  224;  invaded  and  conciuered 
by  Henry  I.,  224;  settled  by  Henry  along 
with  England  on  his  daughter  Matilda, 
228-231 ;  unsuccessful  invasion  of,  by  Geof- 
frey Plantagenet,  235 ;  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion by  Geoffrey.  244,  245;  invaded  by 
PhUip  of  France,  315,  316 ;  King  John  ac- 
knowledged duke  of,  322 ;  again  invaded 
by  Philip,  and  tinaUy  wrested  by  him  from 
John,  325-328 ;  coasts  of,  I'avaged  by  Eng- 
lish, 330;  campaigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.  in,  464,  567 ;  tinallv  lost  to  Eng- 
land, 607.     (See  also  i\i,ninii,.f.) 

Normans,  Nor.se,  or  N(U-t,lniien,  the,  their 
origin,  i.  66 ;  their  attachment  to  the  sea, 
68;  their  kindred  with  the  Danes  and 
Saxons,  82,  83  (see  Dane.v] ;  injudicious  par- 
tiality of  Edward  the  Confessor  for,  119- 
121,  124;  their  conquest  of  England,  132- 
139;  their  settlements  in  Southern  Italy, 
221,  296 ;  their  aversion  to  a  female  sove- 
reign, 233;  ignominious  treatment  of  some, 
by  the  English  peasauti-y,  243,  and  note; 
reflections  on  the  conquest  of  England 
by  the,  363 ;  their  literary  tastes ;  promo- 
tion of  hberal  studies  by  their  clergy,  364, 
365 ;  their  chivalrous  institutions,  3b5,  366 ; 
condition  of  the  towns  under  their  rule, 
366-368;  of  the  riu-al  districts,  368;  their 
taste  and  style  in  architecture,  368-372 ;  in 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  their 
hf)uses,  372.  373 ;  of  their  strongholds,  373, 
374 ;  their  love  of  titles,  heraldic  devices, 
and  retinues,  374,  375;  their  dress  and 
ornaments,  375,  376;  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements and  customs,  cookery,  and 
articles  of  diet,  377.  378;  their  sedentary 
amusements,  378,  379 ;  active  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  nobility,  379,  380 ;  of  the 
common  people,  380,  381.  (See  also  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  Normandy.) 

Norris,  Henry,  beheaded  as  an  accomplice 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  i.  800,  801,  803. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  i.  782,  783. 

Norris,  Sir  Henry,  his  letter  to  Cecil  regard- 
ing Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  128;  Elizabeth's 
ambassador  at  the  French  court,  137,  141. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  commander  of  the  land 
forces  in  Portuguese  expedition,  ii.  188; 
dies  in  campaign  against  the  Irish,  192. 

Norris,  Sir  John,  expeditions  of,  to  the  Bal- 
tic, iii.  186,  203 ;  to  Ferrol,  241 ;  escape  of 
Atimiral  Roquefeuille  from,  264. 

North,  Lord,  Jacobite  intriguer,  iii.  211,  212, 
221. 

North,  Frederick,  Lord,  iii.  461,  465 ;  his 
ministry,  475.  476 ;  his  personal  character, 
476 ;  public  measures  of,  479,  484,  490.  and 
7u>te,  491,  493 ;  his  measures  regarding 
American  colonies  and  other  matters,  508- 
510,  523,  524,  527,  535,  538-540,  558,  560,  586- 
588,  600,  601,  611,  612,  640;  finds  himself 
obliged  to  resign  the  premiersliip,  641-643; 
coalition  between,  and  Mr.  Fox,  655,  656; 
his  interviews  with  the  king  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  657;  is  made 
home  secretary  mider  the  Portland  min- 
istry, ib.;  is  dismissed,  659;  his  terms  to 
East  India  Company,  720,  721 ;  portrait  of, 
476. 

Northallerton,  battle  of,  or  of  the  Standard, 
i.  236-238. 

Northampton,  William  Parr,  Marquis  of, 
repulsed  by  the  Norfolk  msurgents,  ii.  30; 
tried  and  sentenced  for  high  treason,  46, 
47  ;  is  set  at  liberty,  51. 

Northampton,  Earl  of,  uncle  of  Comitess  of 
Essex,  ii.  327,  328. 
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Nortlnnen,  the,  their  settlements  on  (he 
Irish  coast,  i.  125.  (See  Danes  and  Nor- 
nums.) 

Northumberland,  or  Northimibria,  kingdom 
of,  founded,  i.  71;  ravaged  by  the  Mercians 
and  Welsh,  74,  75;  re-divided  into  ller- 
niciaandDeira,  75;  overnui  iiy  Mic  Danes, 
85;  relieUionof,  agamst  Eihnmid.Xtlieling, 
99  ;  suMued  by  Edred,  ib. ;  revolt  of  peoi)le 
of,  against  Tostig ;  Morcar  chosen  earl  of, 
129  ;  contests  between  the  Saxons  of,  anil 
the  Picts,  141,  142 ;  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, 152;  relapses  into  paganism  on 
the  death  of  Edwin,  ib.;  is  again  reclaimed, 
153;  its  resistance  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, 185-188,  laid  waste  by  the  Nor- 
mans, 188,  189 ;  extensive  conspiracy  in, 
against  William  Rufus,  headed  by  Mow- 
bray, earl  of,  214,  215;  earldom  of,  confeiTed 
on  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland,  238 ;  inva- 
sions of,  by  the  Scots,  340,  341,  344,  422. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  his  rebellions 
against  Henry  IV.,  i.  513,  544,  546,  548. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  arrests  Wolsey 
for  high  treason,  i.  784. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  formerly  Earl 
of  Warwick;  sent  against  the  Norfolk 
insurgents,  ii.  30;  procures  the  downfall 
of  Somerset,  32-34;  quiinels  with  South- 
ampton and  abandi>ns  the  po|iish  party, 
34;  is  created  lonl  liigli-iMlniind,  35;  his 
intrigues ;  procures  the  <lcath  of  the  Duke 
of  .Somerset,  37-39 ;  marries  his  son  to 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  induces  Edward  VI. 
on  his  deathbed  to  declare  her  his  succes- 
sor, 40,  41 ;  his  indecisive  measures  on 
death  of  Edward ;  proclaims  Lady  Jane 
Grey  queen ;  unpopularity  of  his  cause ; 
marches  from  London ;  proclaims  Queen 
Mary  at  Candiridge  ;  is  arrested  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower ;  is  tried  and  executed, 
42-47. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  leader  of  Catholic 
insuiTection  in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  142, 
143;  is  basely  lietrayed  by  Morton  to 
Elizabeth,  153,  154. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  brother  of  the 
foregoing,  destroys  himself  in  the  Tower, 
ii.  162,  and  note. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of, 
joins  Raleigh  and  Cobham's  conspiracy, 
ii.  293;  prosecuted  and  fined  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  311,  312 ;  a  fellow-prisoner  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  346. 

Northumbria.    See  Northumberland. 

Norway,  bccpie.athed  by  Canute  to  Sweyn,  i. 
114;  annexed  to  Sweden,  iv.  314,  340.   (See 

also  Nonrrfliilils) 

Norwegians,  the,  generally  termed  Danes  in 
early  English  histoi-y,  i.  82 ;  their  attach- 
ment to  the  sea,  83  (see  Danes) ;  their  in- 
vasion of  England  imder  Hardrada,  133, 
134 ;  invasion  of  Scotland  by,  in  reign  of 
Alexander  II.;  are  idtimately  vanquished 
in  battle  of  Largs,  414,  415,  and  note. 

Norwich  Castle,  i.  198,  note. 

Notables.  Assembly  of,  at  Versailles,  iii.  773. 

Nott,  Major-general,  iv.  569 ;  his  victory  at 
Kandahar,  579;  further  successes  of,  580- 
582. 

Nottingham,  castle  of,  surprised;  subter- 
ranean passages  near  castle  of,  i.  455,  and 
7iote;  Chailes  I.  sets  up  his  standard  at; 
view  of  castle  of,  ii.  522,  523 ;  castle  of,  de- 
stroyed, iv.  491. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  secretary  of  state  in 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  iii.  23, 
24,  88,  90 ;  is  obliged  to  resign,  91,  92 ;  his 
speech  on  the  schism  bill,  161. 

Nova  Scotia,  colonization  of,  in  reign  of 
Geor-ge  II.,  iii.  325,  and  note. 

Novanta;,  the,  i.  34. 

Novel,  history  of  the,  in  British  literature, 
iii.  419^121 ;  British  novelists  in  first  <iuar- 
ter  of  present  century,  iv.  456 ;  preponder- 
ance of  this  class  of  writmg  in  the  htera- 
ture  of  the  present  day,  823,  824. 

Noyse,  attoniey-general  to  ('harles  I.,  ii.  438. 

Nujifghur,  victory  of  General  Nicholson  at, 
iv.  758. 

Nuncomar,  an  intriguing  Hindoo,  iii.  731 ; 
charge  against  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  regai'd 
to  his  death,  742. 

Nundydroog,  capture  of,  iii.  866. 

Numieries,  dissoluteness  of  the,  under  the 
Heptarchy,  i.  155.  (See  Convents  and  Mon- 
asteries.) 

Nydfyr.    See  Needfire. 


o. 


Oak,  the,  veneration  paid  by  the  Druids  to, 

i.  48,  49. 
Gates,  Titus,  the  revealer  of  the  pretended 

Popish  Plot,  ii*- 691-697,  760,  701 ;  damages 
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Oates,  Titus,— 
awarded  Duke  of  York  against,  ii.  717,  and 
iMte ;  trial  and  sentence  of,  after  accession 
of  James  II.,  722,  and  note,  723;  abusive 
book  published  by,  iii.  43,  note. 

Oaths,  amendment  of  law  in  regard  to  taking 
of,  iv.  548,  549. 

O'Brien,  Mr.  William  Smith,  heads  Irish 
rebellion  in  1848 ;  is  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life,  iv.  617. 

O'C'oraiell,  Daniel,  agitation  in  Ireland  kept 
up  by,  iv.  385, 386,  397,  398,  407,  408;  portrait 
of,  408;  his  agitation  on  Irish  affairs  in 
parliament,  504,  505,  510,  511 ;  his  proposal 
for  repudiating  the  national  debt,  519 ;  re- 
primanded by  the  speaker,  546;  alliance 
between,  and  the  Melbourne  ministry,  556; 
monster  repeal  meetings  summoned  by ; 
he  is  arrested  on  the  charge  of  sedition  ; 
is  tried  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment; dies  at  Rome,  586-588;  his  denunci- 
ation of  the  Queen's  cf>lleges,  597. 

O'Connell,  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  iv.  613. 

O'Connelly,  Owen,  reveals  plot  of  Irish  mas- 
sacre, ii.  492. 

O'Connor,  royal  Iri.sh  house,  i.  2i)8-270. 

O'Connor,  Roderick,  son  of  O'Connor  the 
Great,  i.  269-272,  274,  276,  349. 

O'Coimor,  Irish  rebel  leader  in  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  i.  82",  828. 

O'Connor.  Father  Ambrose,  an  emissary  from 
court  of  St.  Germain,  iii.  120,  121. 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  confederate  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  iv.  101-103. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  revives  agitation  for  re- 
peal, iv.  614;  monster  petitions  presented 
to  parliament  by,  618,  619. 

Oczakoff,  protracted  siege  of,  by  Russians 
and  Austrians ;  butchery  at  capture  of,  iii. 
761,  762. 

Oilelwald,  King  of  Deira,  i.  75. 

Odessa,  bombardment  of;  view  of,  iv.  693, 

im. 

Odin,  or  Woden,  god  of  the  Saxons,  i.  66, 
148,  149. 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  friend  of 
Dunstan;  history  of,  in  connection  with 
Edwy  and  Klgiva,  i.  100,  101,  157. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  half  brfither  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conriueror,  i.  138;  appointed  re- 
gent of  F.nglund  during  his  lirother's  atv 
sence.  182  ;  the  harslnies.'<  of  his  rule  occii- 
sions  an  insurrection  in  Kent,  ih.,  183;  his 
cruelty  and  ravages  in  Durham,  2i'l.  202; 
aspires  to  the  pojiedoin  :  is  i)revented  an(l 
arrested  by  William,  202 ;  panloued  by 
William  on  his  deathbed.  206 ;  hea<U  in- 
surrection in  favour  of  Duke  Rol)ert,  210, 
211 ;  is  obliged  to  iiuit  Englaml.  211. 

Odo  of  Kent,  friend  of  Thomas  il  Becket,  i. 
260,  note. 

Odo.  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  at  Cam- 
bridge, i.  364. 

O'Diinnell,  Sjmnish  general,  iv.  274. 

(Kstrjinnides,  IslaniLs  of  the,  i.  8. 

Off  a.  King  of  Mercia,  his  conquests  and  war- 
like exploits,  i  77,  78  ;  his  munificence  to 
the  church,  and  taste  for  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  78. 

0,'ilvie.  Lt)rd,  joins  pretender,  iii.  289. 

Oglander.  Sir  John,  ii.  564. 

Ogle,  William,  muixlerer  of  Edward  U.,  i. 
4.50. 

Ogle,  Sir  Ch.^loner,  expe<lition  of,  to  Spanish 
Main,  iii.  241.  249,  and  tiote. 

Oglethorpe,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  only 
bishop  who  consents  to  crowii  Elizabeth, 
ii.  76,  and  noir. 

Oglethonie,  CJeneral,  iii.  297,  298. 

O  Hara,  General,  iv.  54. 

Ohthere.    See  Awlher. 

O'Kane,  Ulster  chieftain,  his  strange  mode 
of  life,  ii.  283. 

Okeley.  Danes  defeated  at,  i.  80. 

Okey.  Colonel,  ii.  668. 

Olave,  Danish  prince.    See  Anlaf. 

Olave,  King  of  Xnrway.  joins  Sweyn  in  inva- 
sion of  Knglaud.  i.  106. 

Oldcastle.  Sir  .lolni.  leader  of  the  Ix)llards  in 
Ilenrj-  V.'s  reign,  i.  554 ;  hea<ls  insurrection 
against  Henry.  ."166,  567 ;  is  seized  and  exe- 
cuted, 567,  667,  668. 

Oldconi      See  Holl. 

Olipbant.  David,  i.  344. 

Olivares.  llie  Conde  of.  Spanish  minister  and 
favourite  of  Philip  IV  .  ii.  364,  363,  3d9. 

Olivenza.  treaty  of,  iv.  126. 

OUver,  Alderman,  iii.  489  491. 

O'Lochlin.  M\irtogh.  successor  of  O'Connor 
the  Great,  i.  269. 

Oltenitza.  battle  of.  iv.  691. 

Omar  I'lu-ha.  Turkish  general;  his  operations 
ill  the  Danuhian  provinces,  iv.  691-t;93. 
695  1:97 ;  imrtrait  of.  693;  repulses  attack 
on  Eupatoria.  722;  sails  to  HedouteKaleh. 
733 ;  is  nnable  to  relieve  garrison  of  Kars, 
734,  735. 
Omichund,  an  intriguing  Hindoo,  iii.  688, 
692,  693. 
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Oneglia,  atrocities  of  the  French  at,  iv.  30. 

O'Neil,  Irish  chieftain,  i.  827,  828;  submits 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  becomes  Earl  of  Ty- 
rone, 828. 

O'Xeil,  Sir  Phelim,  Ulster  chieftain,  ii.  431, 
492. 

O'Niells,  the,  race  of  Irish  kings,  i.  268,  269. 

f)nslow,  Colonel  George,  iii.  487,  488. 

Opdam,  Admiral,  ii.  673. 

Opdam,  General,  iii.  89. 

Opera,  the,  introduced  into  England,  iii.  399, 
400 ;  notices  of,  152,  168. 

Opie,  John,  painter,  iv.  165. 

Opium,  war  with  China  provoked  by  prolii- 
bition  of  trade  in,  iv.  583,  584. 

Oporto,  taken  by  Wellington,  iv.  264 ;  map 
of,  and  mouth  of  the  Douro,  ih.;  view  of, 
265. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  heads  revolt  of  the  Xether- 
lamls,   ii.   136,  137 ;  is  a-ssisted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  140;  estabUshes  the  independ- 
ence of  Holland  and  forms  alliance  with  ! 
Elizabeth,  157,  158. 

Orange,  Henry,  Prince  of,  marries  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  ii.  504.  | 

Orange,  William,  Prince  of.    See  William  ■ 
III.  1 

Orange,  Princ*  of,  marries  daughter  of 
George  II.,  iii.  225;  dies.  3'28.  I 

Orange,  Prince  of,  his  contei^t  with  the  demo- 
crats ;  interposition  of  King  of  Prussia  on 
liis  liehalf,  iii,  744,  747-749 ;  is  deprived  of 
his  dominions  and  takes  refuge  in  England, 
iv.  77 ;  pension  granted  to,  by  English  go- 
vernment, 194;  returns  to  Holland  in  1813, 
305.     (See  also  Holland.) 

Orange  Societies,  debate  on,  in  parliament, 
iv.  527. 

Orangemen,  fight  between,  and  tb.e  Riband- 
men  at  Dolly  s  Brae,  iv  641,  642. 

Oratorio,  the,  a  sixicies  of  sacred  drama,  iii. 
400 ;  iv.  168.  1 

Orcades,  the.    See  Ortcney.  \ 

Onlgar,  IZarl  of  Devonsliire,  i.  103. 

Ordeal,  practice  of  the,  among  the  Saxons, 
i.  173.  I 

Ordovices,  a  British  tribe,  i.  30;  chastised  by  1 
Agricola,  33.  I 

Ore.  Loch,  Roman  camp  at,  i.  34. 

Orfonl.  Lonl.     See  M<.//,..f.'. 

Oririamme.  the.  i.  469.  and  yiote. 

Orinoco,  exiiedition  of  Raleigh's  .-ihips  up  the, 
under  Cajitain  K.yniis,  ii.  348.  349. 

Orkney  I.slamb.  cliscovereil  by  Agricola's 
Heet,  i.  35;  the  northern  pirates  defeated 
liy  the  Romans  at,  41 ;  coni|uere<l  by  the 
Danes.  143 ;  Norwegian  fleet  lands  on,  414 ; 
dejith  of  Haa>  in  the.  415;  destniction  of 
ships  lieloiiging  to  the  Si>auish  Armada  off 
the,  ii.  187. 

Orkney.  Lady,  mistress  of  William  III.,  iii. 
19;  grants  of  King  William  to,  out  of  tlie 
Iri-sh  forfeitures.  61.  62. 

Orleans,  siege  of,  by  the  Engli.sh,  i.  585,  586; 
relieve<l  by  the  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
590-592. 

Orlea:i.s.  Duke  of,  brother  of  Cliarles  VI.,  i. 
539.  542,  543;  liis  incestuous  intercourse 
with  the  French  ipieen.  547 ;  his  culjiable 
coiuluct  as  commander  of  the  French  army. 
£48;  his  ajiian'Ut  recoiKiliation  with  Duke 
of  Burgmiily.  549;  is  asj<a.s.siiiatfd  by  onler 
of  the  latter.  ih.\  troubles  thereby  occa- 
sioned. 549  551. 

Orleans.  Duke  of,  son  of  the  foregoing:  sup- 
port atTonle<l  him  by  his  father-in-law,  the 
Couut  of  Annagnac  i.  549,  550 ;  party  of, 
in  France,  555,  550 ;  is  taken  prisoner  at 
Azincourt.  5<j3. 

Orleans,  the  B.istard  of.  his  prowess  against 
the  English,  i.  5S5.  586.  591.  6<i7.  608. 

Orleans.  Duke  of,  isilriven  by  Prince  Eugene 
from  Italy,  iii.  108;  captures  .Saragos.sa,  115;  I 
returns  to  France.  i'>  ;  lieconies  regent  on  [ 
death  of  Louis  XIV.;  his  coldness  to  the 
Jacobite  cause;  his  jiroHigate  character. 
170.  171.  177;  his  negotiations  with  Engli.sh 
government,  184, 185;  signs  treaty,  187;  plot 
against.  194.  195;  declares  war  with,   and 
sends  army  into  Sjwiin,  197;  negotiations 
between,  and  Spanish  comt,  200,  20l;  dies,  I 
214.  I 

Orleans.  Philippe  Egalite.  Duke  of.  scheme  of 
apiK>iiiting,  monarch  of  Ik-lgium.  iii.  769;  I 
his  altercation  with  lA>uis  XVI.  in  parlia- 
ment at  Paris;  exile  of,  776,  777;  returns 
to  Paris,  779 ;  is  banished  by  national  as- 
sembly ;  animosity  of  the  royalists  to,  787, 
788;  proposal  renewed  for  creating.  Kingof 
Belgium.  796.  797;  overtures  by  the  royal- 
ists to.  841;  votes  for  death  of  the  king,  iv. 
33;  alleged  design  of  the  ( Jin  miiist.s  to  place, 
on  the  throne.  56;  his  execution,  57. 

Orleans.  Duchess  of,  daught«r-in-law  of 
Louis  Philipjie,  iv.  620. 

Orloff.  Count  Gregory,  minister  and  lover  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  iii.  501. 

Orme,  militar}'  historian  of  Hiudoostan,  iii. 
719.. 
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Ormond,  Earl,  afterwards  Duke  of;  Charles 
I.'s  secret  instructions  to,  regarding  the 
Irish  army,  ii.  491,  492;  is  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general In  Ireland,  493;  his  proceed- 
ings there  on  behalf  of  the  royal  cause, 
532, 533,  571,  594;  attempt  of  Colonel  Blood 
on  his  life,  681;  is  recalled  from  his  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland,  717. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief,  in  concert  with  Prince  Eugene ; 
his  embarrassed  position,  owing  to  the 
orders  of  the  English  government,  iii.  144- 
147 ;  is  impeached  in  parliament  on  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  and  takes  to  flight,  168 ; 
his  scheme  for  gaining  over  Duke  of  Or- 
leans to  favour  interests  of  the  pretender, 
170,  171 ;  projected  landing  of,  in  Devon- 
shire, 172 ;  is  made  secretary  to  the  pre- 
tender, 181;  his  correspondence  with  Baron 
Gortz,  187 ;  his  mission  to  Russia,  194 ;  his 
abortive  expedition  to  England,  196;  his 
connection  with  Atterburj's  plot.  212. 

Ornaments,  ancient  British,  i.  11,  12,  15,  50, 
51.  62;  Saxon,  169-171,  and  notes;  Norman, 
375,  376. 

O'Ruarc,  Tieman,  Lord  of  Breffny,  i.  270- 
272,  275,  276. 

Osburga,  first  wife  of  Ethelwulf,  i.  81,  and 
note;  storj-  of,  and  Alfred,  84. 

Osbaldestou,  master  of  Westminster  School; 
Star  Chaniljer  sentence  against,  ii.  430. 

Osliorn.  commander  of  the  Danish  fleet,  i. 
187,  188. 

Osbonie,  son  of  Earl  Siward.  i.  125. 

Osiander,  i>astor  of  Xhmberg;  his  niece  mar- 
rie<l  to  Cranmer,  i.  787. 

Ossian,  poems  of,  iv.  179,  180. 

Ossory,  district  in  Irelami  i.  271,  272. 

tJsttnd,  bombarded  by  the  English,  iv.  104. 

Ostorius  Scapula,  propnetor  of  Britain,  i. 
29^31. 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria,  i.  75,  152, 
153. 

Oswald,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  i.  352. 

Oswin,  St.,  monastery  of,  Tjnemouth,  i. 
215. 

Oswy,  or  Oswio,  King  of  Bemicia,  L  75- 
77. 

Oswy,  King  of  Xorthnmberland.  i.  154. 

( >tho,  Emiieror  of  ( Jennany,  i.  333. 

Otlio.  Prince  of  Bavaria,  made  King  of 
(Jreece,  iv.  501. 

Otis,  Mr.,  iii.  469. 

<  )tter1j<)ume,  Iwttle  of,  i.  490. 

Otterbum  of  Reid  Hall,  provostof  Edinburgh, 
i.  383. 

Otway,  Thomas,  distinguished  dramatist,  iL 
795. 

Ouile,  annexation  of  Rohilcund  to,  iii.  727- 
729;  auiie.\cd  t<i  British  <l<>niiiiions.  iv.  748; 
revolt  of.  in  1857,  754,  755,  757,  758;  Lord 
Canning's  proclamation  reganling  settle- 
ment of .  767.  768;  Lord  Ellenlxirough's  let- 
ter condemning  its  terms,  769,  770;  final 
supjire.ssion  of  ret  ellion  in,  771. 

Oudenanle.  liattle  of,  iii.  121. 

Oudinot.  French  general,  iv.  304. 

Ours.  Visctiuiit  of  Worcester,  i.  197. 

(Jutlaw.s,  numljcrs  of.  in  England  after  tJie 
Conquest,  i.  185.  351. 

Outlaws  in  London,  in  17th  century,  ii.  632, 
633. 

Outram.  Sir  James,  relieves  Lucknow  with 
Havelock.  iv.  762.  763 ;  remonstrates  with 
Lord  Canning  on  his  Oude  proclamation, 
768. 

Overbury,  Sir  Tliomas,  his  friemlship  with 
Carr,  James  I.'s  favourite,  ii.  316,  324;  in- 
curs the  hatred  of  the  Countess  of  Essex ; 
is  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  there  dies 
.suddenly.  327.  3-28, 

Overy.  church  of  St.  Mary,  coiu-t  of  commis- 
sion held  in,  for  trial  of  lieretics,  ii.  59, 
60. 

Owen.  Robert,  infant  schools  first  established 
))y.  iv.  44S;  presented  at  court  by  lA)rd 
MiUmunie.  564. 

Oxbiu-gb,  Colonel,  iii.  175,  176. 

Oxfonl.  castle  of.  i.  245,  note,  trial  of  Albi- 
genses  at,  357,  358;  celebrated  meeting  of 
ixirliament  at,  in  nign  of  Heiir)-  111.,  393, 
3'.H:  oaths  taken  by  Henrj-  and  Prince  Etl- 
wanltostatutes.3.14.  395;progre.<sof  univer- 
sity of.  in  13th  ami  Utli  centuries.  526;  the 
validity  of  Heiir>'.s marriage  with  Catherine 
discussol  at,  78";;  Inncfits  conferred  on,  by 
LawU  ii.  425;  welcome  recejition  given  by, 
to  Charles  1  ,  who  collects  reinforrenients 
here,  526 ;  proiK)s.il  of  HaniiMlen  for  invest- 
ing. 527.  5"28;  s.)rtieof  IMiicc  Rui»>rt  from. 
528.  529 ;  iiarliament  sinnmoiu^l  by  Charles 
at.  534  ;  attack  on.  by  the  iwirliaiuentarians, 
535;  ailulation  of  Laud  by  university  of. 
427;  negotiations  at.  between  Charles  I 
and  the  parliamentary  ami  Scottish  com- 
missioners. 541.  542-  besieged  by  Fairfax. 
644 ;  flight  of  lliarles  from.  553 ;  siinvnrlers 
to  parliament,  5.56,  557  ;  covaX  of  Charles  1 1, 
removed  to,  during  the  plague ;  profligacy 
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Oxford,  — 
of  the  kins  and  courtiers,  ii.  073,  674 ;  last 
parliament  of  Charles  II,  held  at,  702;  its 
university  the  supjiort  of  arbitrary  power, 
712 ;  tyrannical  interference  of  James  II. 
with ;  his  arbitrary  proceedings  in  regard 
to  Magdalen  College,  736,  737 ;  its  enthu- 
siasm on  Ijehalf  of  William  of  Orange,  745; 
enthusiasm  of  university  of,  for  Sacheve- 
rell,  iii.  133 ;  view  of  town  of,  in  I7th  cen- 
tury, li.  534. 

Oxford,  Harley,  Earl  of.    See  Harley. 

Oxford,  Countess  of,  i.  545. 


Pack,  Sir  Christopher,  ii.  590. 

Pageants,  splendour  of,  in  15th  century,  i. 
684. 

Paget,  Sir  William,  ii.  3  5. 

Paget,  Lord,  ii.  513,  and  note. 

Pagham-mew,  rout  of  the  Biu-mese  army  at, 
iv.  383,  3S4. 

Paine,  Thoniag,  his  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  independence  of  America,  iii. 
546,  548 ;  treatment  of,  in  congress,  609;  re- 
volutionary writings  of,  769,  822,  823;  his 
proceedings  as  member  of  French  national 
assembly,  845 ;  elected  deputy  to  national 
convention,  iv.  31 ;  his  vote  at  trial  of  Louis 
XVI.,  33. 

Painted  Chamber,  tlie,  ii.  575,  and  note,  588, 
and  note,  589. 

Painting.    See  Art. 

Pakenham,  Sir  Edward,  leads  expedition 
against  New  Orleans,  and  is  kUled  there, 
iv.  335-337. 

Palatinate,  the,  English  troops  sent  to,  ii. 
355 ;  their  ineffectual  campaigns  in,  for 
behoof  of  the  palatine,  358 ;  supplies  de- 
manded from  parliament  for  i)rosecuting 
the  war  in,  ib.;  wholly  seized  by  the  im- 
perialists, 361 ;  wars  for  the  recovery  of, 
373-375,  436-438 ;  the  re.storation  of,  taken 
into  consideration  by  Long  Parliament,  518, 
note. 

Palatine,  Fi-ederick,  the  Count.  SeeFredericJc. 

Palermo,  struggle  between  the  Spanish  and 
imperialists  mider  walls  of,  iii.  201,  202. 

Palestine,  expeditions  of  the  crusaders  to 
(see  Crnsades] ;  dispute  between  Turkey 
and  Russia  respecting  holy  places  in,  iv. 
681,  682. 

Paley,  Dr.,  eminent  divine,  iv.  176. 

Pall-mall,  game  of,  ii.  779. 

Palliser,  Sir  Hugh,  trial  of,  iii.  604,  605. 

Palmella,  Marquis,  Portuguese  statesman, 
iv.  508,  540. 

Palmer,  Sir  Thomas,  beheaded  for  high 
treason,  ii.  47,  48. 

Palmer,  Mr.,  postal  improvements  intro- 
duced by,  iv.  147. 

Palmer,  Mrs.    See  Castlemaiiie,  Lady. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  his  explanation  in  regard 
to  British  intervention  in  continental  af- 
fairs, iv.  629,  630 ;  is  removed  from  office, 
653,  654;  succeeds  Lord  Aberdeen  as  pre- 
mier, 743,  744. 

Parapeluna,  Joseph  Bonaparte  retreats  to, 
iv.  298,  299 ;  surrender  of,  299. 

Pamphlets,  numbers  of,  published  in  last 
half  of  17th  centiuy,  ii.  788. 

Panbride,  battle  of,  i.  145. 

Pandulph,  papal  legate,  i.  330,  331,  334,  387. 

Panmure,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  termination 
of  Russian  war,  iv.  746. 

Pantaleon  Sa,  Don,  executed  by  CromweU 
for  the  mm'der  of  an  Englishman,  ii.  588. 

Paoli,  General,  distinguished  Corsican  pa- 
triot, iv.  62,  63. 

Papal  Aggression,  the,  iv.  644-650. 

Pappenheim,  imperial  general  in  Thirty 
Years'  War,  ii.  413. 

Paris,  biuned  by  the  Danes,  i.  80;  siege  of, 
by  them  in  886,  89,  90 ;  miserable  condition 
of,  imder  the  Biu-gundian  and  Amiagnac 
factions,  555,  556,  565,  569,  570,  576 ;  defeat 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  king's  party  before, 
596,  597;  Hemy  VI.  crowned  King  of 
France  at,  601 ;  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
in,  ii.  156;  entered  by  the  allies,  iv.  311; 
treaty  of,  313 ;  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  and  Prussians  after  battle  of  Water- 
loo, 324 ;  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe's 
government  and  flight  of  the  king ;  dreatl- 
ful  outbreak  in,  in  June,  1848;  view  of 
attack  on  the  Pantheon,  619-622 ;  fighting 
in,  after  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  662; 
treaty  of,  terminatuig  Russian  war,  739, 
740 ;  discussion  on  treaty  in  British  parlia- 
ment, 744-746 ;  view  of  the  H5tel  de  Ville 
and  Place  de  Grdve  at  Revolution,  802 ;  of 
Champ  de  Mars  at  same  period,  806;  view 
of  Place  Louis  XV.  in,  34;  view  of,  from 
near  the  Pont  Koyal,  324. 
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Paris,  a  Frenchman,  executed  by  Moray,  on 
the  tliarye  of  being  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  I);iniley,  ii.  139. 

Park,  Mungo,  liis  travels  in  Africa,  iv.  162. 

Parker,  Arclibisliopnf  Canterbury,  his  pei-se- 
cution  "f  tlir  I'uiitaiis.  ii,  147,  225,  226. 

Parker,  r.ishnp  ,,f  ( )xford,  ii.  736,  737. 

Parker,  Sir  Vvivx,  iii,  544,  545,  548,  540, 

Parker,  Sir  Hyde,  British  admiral,  iii,  640; 
iv.  122. 

Parker,  Richard,  leader  of  the  mutiiiy  at  the 
Nore,  iv.  94,  95. 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir-  William,  blockades  the 
Piraeus,  iv.  637. 

Parliament,  the  term  first  used  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  i.  387;  "the  Mad  Pariia- 
ment,"  393,  394 ;  important  remodelling  of, 
introduced  in  the  year  12ij5,  397,  note ;  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cities  and  boroughs  being 
represented  in,  in  reign  of  Edward  I.,  427, 
note ;  its  opposition  to  royal  prerogative  in 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  479,  and  note;  "the 
Wonderful,"  in  reign  of  Richard  II.,  490, 
491;  obsequiousness  of,  to  Richard  II,,  491, 
492 ;  constitution  of,  in  15th  century,  675 ; 
servility  of,  in  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  812, 
815,  816, 841;  the  Long  (see  C'haHesI.,€roni- 
irell,  &c.);  triennial  dissolution  of ,  voted  by 
the  Long,  ii.  477,  478;  the  triennial  biU 
repealed,  671 ;  new  houses  of,  iv.  830,  837. 

Parliamentary  Wars,  the.  See  Charles  I., 
Cromwell,  &c. 

Parma,  seized  by  Bonaparte,  iv.  191,  192. 

Parma,  Margaret,  Duchess  of,  regent  of  the 
Low  Countries,  ii.  136. 

Parma,  Prince  of.     See  A  lexander  Farncse. 

Parr,  Catherine.     See  Cntheriiie. 

Parry,  Captain,  his  expeditions  to  Polar  re- 
gions, iv.  819. 

Parseval-Deschenes,  Vice-admiral,  iv.  735. 

Paschal  II.,  Pope,  i.  354. 

Paskiewitsch,  Prince,  Russian  commander, 
iv.  695,  696. 

Pastimes.    See  Sports. 

Paston  Letters,  quoted,  i.  C66. 

Patay,  battle  of,  i.  593. 

Patei-son,  William,  originator  of  the  Darien 
Scheme,  iii.  32,  33,  50;  accompanies  the 
expedition,  57-59;  effect  of  its  failure  on 
him,  59 ;  the  projector  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 379,  380. 

Patna,  attack  on,  iii.  700,  707  -710 ;  massacre 
of  English  prisoners  at,  711 ;  victory  of 
Major  Carnac  before,  »'>.;  view  of,  71o. 

Patrick,  St.,  converter  of  the  Irish,  i.  147, 150. 

Patrick,  an  Augustine  friar,  i.  732. 

Patriotic  Fund,  the,  established,  iv.  719. 

Patronage,  law  of  ecclesiastical,  in  Scotland; 
act  of  1690  abohshing,  iii.  362-364;  act  of 
1712  restoring,  367,  368 ;  secession  in  the 
church  caused  by  arbitrary  exercise  of 
right  of,  368  ;  renewed  turmoils  occasioned 
in  Scottish  church  by,  iv,  138  141;  the  Dis- 
ruption, 783-791.     (See  also  Church). 

Patten,  W.,  his  account  of  Somerset's  inva- 
sion of  Scotland,  ii.  8,  and  note. 

Paul  III.,  Pope,  i.  798,  809. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  the  Inquisition  established 
at  Rome  by,  ii.  67,  and  note ;  intrigues  to 
drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Italy,  67,  68 ; 
his  answer  to  Elizabeth's  notification  of 
her  accession,  76. 

Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  successor  to  Cathe- 
rine, iv.  109,  111,  112, 122;  is  strangled,  123. 

Paulet,  Sir  Amyas,  the  last  keeper  of  Queen 
Mary;  his  harsh  conduct  towards  her,  ii. 
166,  167,  171 ;  letter  to,  from  Walsingham 
and  Davidson,  175 ;  refuses  to  comply  with 
their  suggestions,  176. 

Paulinus,  a  Christian  missionary,  i.  74,  152. 

PauUnus,  Suetonius.    See  Suetonius. 

Paul's,  St.,  church  of,  i.  5,  151 ;  description 
of  old  cathedral  of ;  view  of,  663,  and  nole; 
repaired  and  adorned  by  Laud,  ii.  423,  424; 
destroyed  in  great  fire,  771 ;  rebuilt  by  Sir 
Clu-istopher  Wren,  78!!. 

Paul's  Cross,  a  station  for  popular  harangues, 
i.  318,  644. 

Paul's  Walk,  Old  St.  Paul's,  ii.  624,  625. 

Pauperism,  fearful  increase  of,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  tlic  ninnasteries,  i,  812;  ii.  26, 
245;  law  of  Edward  VI.  regarding,  14;  in- 
crease of,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution ;  harsh  measures  again.st  pau- 
pers, 765 ;  increase  of,  from  Revolution  to 
death  of  George  II.,  iii.  376,  377;  Mr. 
Whitbread's  remedy  for,  iv.  447 ;  increase 
of,  since  1830,  809.     (See  also  Poor  Lair.) 

Paupers.    See  Pauperism  and  Poor  Law. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  i.  770,  771, 

Peachum,  Edmond,  cruel  prosecution  of,  in 
reign  of  James  I.,  ii,  331,  332. 

Peacock,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  i. 
668,  669. 

Peada,  son  of  Pender,  King  of  Blercia,  i.  75, 
76,  153. 

Pearse,  Colonel,  iii.  736. 

Pearson,  Captain,  his  engawmcnt  with  Paul 
Jones  off  Scarborough,  iii.  611. 
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Peasantry,  the  liiiglish,  condition  of,  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  i.  368 ;  insurrec- 
tion of  tlie,  in  Iticliard  II, 's  reign,  483-4S7; 
condition  of,  in  15th  century,  676;  insiu"- 
rections  of  the,  in  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii. 
25^  31 ;  condition  of  the  English,  from  Re- 
volution to  death  of  George  II.,  iii.  375- 
379. 

Peddapoor,  battle  of,  iii,  698. 

Pedro  IV.,  the  "Cruel,"  King  of  Castile;  as- 
sistance afforded,  by  the  Black  Prince,  i. 
476. 

Pedro,  Dom,  King  of  Brazil,  iv.  378,  411,  412 ; 
triumph  of,  in  Portugal ;  his  daughter  re- 
seated on  throne ;  arbitrary  proceedings 
of,  507,  508,  522. 

Peekskill,  attack  on,  iii.  563. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  made  Irish  secretary,  iv 
283 ;  opposes  Mr.  Canning's  bill  for  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  3' iii ;  his  amendments 
on  the  criminal  law,  388;  nomination  of 
finance  committee  moved  by,  394 ;  opposes 
repeal  of  test  and  cori)oration  acts,  395;  his 
bill  carried  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association  ;  brings  forward  bill  for  relief 
of  Roman  Catholics ;  is  rejected  as  mem- 
ber by  university  of  Oxford,  but  returned 
for  Westbury ;  terms  of  his  bill,  which  is 
fiuaUy  carried  and  passed,  399-407,  427,  428; 
resigns  office  with  Duke  of  Wellington, 
482 ;  his  speech  on  the  reform  bill,  496 ; 
refuses  the  premiership,  499 ;  opposes  bill 
for  admission  of  dissenters  to  universities, 
514,  515 ;  is  made  premier  on  dismissal  of 
the  Melbourne  ministry ;  portrait  of,  521- 
523 ;  discussions  on  the  appointment ;  ina- 
bility of  his  administration  to  maintain  it- 
self;  resigns  office,  524-531;  his  rebuke  of 
Mr.  Hume  in  connection  with  CaiuKlian 
rebellion,  545;  opposes  ministerial  bill 
for  tranquillizing  Jamaica,  557-559 ;  his 
explanation  of  his  faihu-e  to  form  a  min- 
istry on  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
559,  560;  succeeds  Lord  Melbourne  as 
premier,  572,  573 ;  his  sliding  scale  for  re- 
gulating duty  on  com,  577 ;  his  act  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  589, 
590 ;  repeal  of  duties  on  various  articles 
carried  by,  592,  593 ;  liis  bills  for  the  re- 
gulation of  banking  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, 593,  594 ;  carries  his  bill  for  increased 
grant  to  Maynooth  College,  594-596 ;  an- 
noimces  his  conversion  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade ;  his  com  bill ;  quits  office  on  its 
being  passed,  599-602 ;  death  of,  639 ;  mea- 
siu-e  carried  by,  for  augmenting  clerical 
livings,  774. 

Pegu,  city  of,  captured;  province  of,  annexed 
to  iSritish  dominions,  iv.  677,  678. 

Pel,  fighting  at  the,  i,  365. 

Pelagius,  dissemination  of  his  opinions  in 
Britain,  i.  58. 

Pelham,  Henry,  brother  of  Duke  of  New- 
castle, noted  statesman  in  reign  of  George 
II.,  iii.  261,  262,  266,  2ii7,  305,  324,  326,  329, 
330,  332-334 ;  portrait  of,  324. 

PeUssier,  General,  supersedes  General  Can- 
robert  in  command  before  Sebastopol,  iv. 
723 ;  portrait  of,  724. 

Peltier,  Jean  Joseph,  trial  of,  for  Ubel  on 
Bonaparte,  iv.  195,  196. 

Pemberton,  Chief-justice,  ii.  710. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  smiiamed  Strongbow ; 
his  treaty  with  the  exiled  King  of  Leinster, 
i.  271;  endeavom-s  to  gain  consent  of  Henry 
II.  to  his  Irish  expedition,  272 ;  embarks 
for,  and  lands  in  Ireland,  273 ;  takes  Water- 
ford,  ib.;  marines  daughter  of  Dermond 
MacMurrogh,  ih. ;  assumes  the  title  of  King 
of  Leinster,  274 ;  is  besieged  in  DubUn  by 
King  Roderick,  but  defeats  him,  ib.,  275; 
makes  his  submission  to  Henry  II.,  and 
concludes  an  arrangement  with  him,  275. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  accompanies  Prince 
Henry  to  Gloucester,  i,  382;  is  chosen  pro- 
tector, 383;  heads  cause  of  Henry  III. 
against  Louis,  382-384 ;  takes  Lincoln,  and 
signally  defeats  the  French,  384,  385 ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  Louis,  and  agrees  to 
pardon  the  latter's  English  adherents,  386 ; 
his  death  ;  effigy  of,  387,  and  vote ;  barbar- 
ous murder  of  his  son,  389,  390, 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  defeated  by  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Rochelle,  i,  477,  478. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  and  Lord  Holland  pre- 
sent declaration  from  the  Long  Parliament 
to  Charles  I.  at  NewTiiarket,  ii.  507,  508. 

Penal  Servitude,  change  in  law  regarding; 
the  ticket  of  leave  system  introduced,  iv. 
674. 

Penda,  paean  King  of  Mercia,  i.  74-76,  152, 
153. 

Pendergrast,  reveals  plot  against  William 
III,,  iii.  39. 

Penderill,  William  and  Richard,  assist 
Charles  II.  in  escaping  after  battle  of 
Worcester,  ii.  582, 

Peninsula,  campaigns  in  the  Spanish.  Sec 
George  III.,  Wellington,  &o. 
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Pennefather,  Brigadier-general,  iv.  713. 
Penneuden  Heath,  anti-Catholic  emancipa- 
tion meeting  at,  iv.  398. 
Pennington,  Admiral,   commands  English 

fleet  against  RocheOe,  ii.  379,  380. 
Penny  Weddings,  ii.  278. 
Penrith,  view  of,  iii.  298. 
Penryn,  borough  of,  iv.  3S7. 
"Pension  Parliament,"  the,  ii.  663. 
Pentlanil  Hills,  battle  of,  ii.  676. 
PentonviUe,  its  condition  in  the  12th  century, 

i.  367. 
People,  growth  of  their  influence  in  reign  of 

Edward  III.,  i.  479,  480,  notes. 
Pepys,  his  account  of  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, ii.  769,  770 ;  of  Charles  II. 's  court,  776. 
Perceval,   Spencer,    chancellor   of   the   ex- 
chequer under  the  Portland  ministry,  iv. 
238,  239,  249 ;  is  made  premier.  272 ;  his  as- 
sassination ;  his  character,  282.  283. 
Perche,  Marie,  Countess  of,  i.  227,  and  note, 

228. 
Perche,  Count  of,  i.  384,  385. 
Percies,  the,  of  Northumljerland,  defeat  the 
Scots  at  Homildon  Hill.  i.  &H.  542 ;  their 
insurrections  against  Henry  IV.,  543,  544, 
54ti,  548. 
Percy,  Lord  Harry,  sumamed  Hotspur,  i. 
490,  541 ;  commands  insunection  against 
Henry  IV.,  543,  544 ;  is  defeated  and  slain 
at  Shrewsbury,  544 :  his  son  restored  to  his 
honours  by  Henry  V.,  553,  653. 
Percy,   Sir   Richard,  defeated  at  Hedgley 

Moor,  i.  624. 
Percy,  Thomas,  one  of  the  conspirators  in 

the  Gunpowder  Plot,  ii.  302,  303,  307,  308. 
Percy,  Lord,  commander  in  America,  iii.  525, 

526,  542,  543. 
Percy,  Bishop,  his  Reliijiies,  iv.  179. 
Periodicals.    See  Xeirsjxipers. 
Perkins,  Sir  William,  conspirator  against  life 

of  WiUiam  III.,  iii.  37  41. 
Peronne,  occupied  by  English  army  in  reign 
of  Edward  IV.;  view  of  belfrj-  and  market- 
place at,  i.  635. 
Perpendicular  Style,  the,  in  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture, i.  &J7  701. 
Perrers.  Alice,  her  influence  over  Eilward 

III.,  i.  478  480. 
Perron,  M.,  French  adventurer  in  servics  of 

Scindia,  iv.  202,  205. 
Perry,  Commodore,  iv.  3.30. 
Persia,  designs  of,  against  Afghanistan ;  un- 
successful siege  of  Herat  by  troops  of,  iv. 
51)7-569. 
Perth,  murderof  James  I.  at,  i.  655, 656;  meet- 
ing of  Cardinal  Beaton's  party  at,   834 ; 
t\imnlt  in,  arising  from  sermon  of  John 
Knox,    ii.    81 ;    phuidered    by   Montrose's 
Highlanders,  547:  sojnuni  of  the  old  pre- 
tender at;  the  country  l)ctweeu.  and  .Stir- 
ling laid  waste  by  liis  onlers,  iii.  178-181 ; 
sojoiurn  of  the  young  i)ret«;uder  in,  277 ; 
view  of,  180. 
Perth,  >Iames  Drummond,  Duke  of,  iii.  277, 
28'2,   283;  his  quarrel  with  Lonl  George 
Murray,  292,  293 ;   attacked  with  loss  at 
Penrith,  297. 
Pescara.  Slarquis  of.  i.  770,  771. 
PeUT  of  Blois.  confidant  of  Henry  II.,  i.  282 : 
his  account  of  the  original  school  at  Cam- 
bridge. 364. 
Peter  of  Capua,  papal  legate,  i.  320. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  a  so<ithsayer,  i.  330,  331. 
Peter  I.  of  Russia,  iii.  43. 
Peter  the  Great,  his  aggressiions  on  Denmark ; 
is  obliged  to   withdraw  his  troops  from 
Mecklenburg,  iii.  186:  treaty  littween.  and 
Charles  XII.,  194;  aggressions  of,  and  King 
of  Denmark  on  Sweden,  203;  treaty  be- 
tween, and  latter  country,  211. 
Peter  III.,  ascends  throne  of  Russia,  iii.  432; 
hi.s  dethronement  and  mysterious  death, 
433. 
Peterborough,  Dean  of,  his  exliortations  to 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  ii.  178. 
Peterborougli,  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of, 
his  romantic  achievements  in  Spain,  iii. 
105,  106,  103,   1(19,  114;  discu.ssion  on  his 
conduct  in  parliament,  116,  117:  joins  in 
outcry  against  .Marlborough,  136:  his  cor- 
responilence  with  Duke  of  Parma,  200,  201; 
portrait  of,  105. 
Peter's  Pence,  tax  of,  i.  351. 
Peter's  Chapel,  St.,  in  the  Tower,  ii.  47.  note. 
Peters,  Hugh,  executed  as  a  regicide,  ii.  657, 

658. 
Petion,  Jerome,  supersedes  Bailly  as  mayor 
of  Paris,  iii.  853-855:  instigates  the  mob  to 
attack  tiie  Tuilerics  iv.  7,  8 :  his  pretende<l 
apology  to  the  king.  10;  miserable  end  of, 
56;  portniit  of.  iii.  854. 
Petition  of  Riglit.  the,  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
mons and  pre.';t"nte<l  to  Charles  I.;  his  un- 
satisfactory rejily  to  it,  ii.  396,  397 ;  is  for- 
mally ratified  by  the  king,  399;  illegal  and 
treacherous  proceeding  of  Charles  in  re- 
gard to  the  printing  of,  103,  404 ;  infringe- 
ments of,  by  him,  416. 
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Petitions  to  Parliament,  practice  of,  first  in- 
troduced, ii.  464. 
Petre,   Father,   confessor  to  James  II.,  ii. 

735,  736,  746. 
Petronel.    See  Hadchut. 
Petropaulowski,  Kamschatka,  British  and 

French  squadron  repulsed  at,  iv.  73j,  737. 
Pevensey.  castle  of,  i.  136,  and  note. 
Phila<lelphia,  congress  at,  previous  to  com- 
mencement of  revolutionarj-  war,  iii.  516 ; 
declaration  of  American  independence 
issued  from,  545-547,  and  note ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  British,  567,  568;  dissolute  life 
led  by  Howe's  army  in,  598 ;  skirmishes  in 
neighbourhood  of,  599,  600;  evacuated  by 
the  British,  601. 
PhUip  I.,  of  France,  1.  132;  his  procedure 
agiinst  William  the  Conqueror,  198-200; 
his  jest  regarding  him,  205  :  his  treacherous 
conduct  to  Duke  Robert,  214. 
Philip  II.,  of  France,  successor  of  Louis 
VII.,  i.  285 :  his  friendship  with  Richanl, 
son  of  Henry  II.,  ih.;  his  conferences  with 
Henry,  286;  abets  Richard  in  retellion 
against  his  father,  ih.,  237;  concludes 
treaty  with  Heiu^-,  287,  and  note;  expels 
the  Jews  from  France,  292 ;  his  treaty 
with  King  Richard,  294 ;  departs  with 
him  for  the  Holy  Land,  ih  ;  his  sojourn  at 
Messina  «ith  Richard,  297-30U;  his  dis- 
putes with,  and  jealousy  of  Richard, 
300,  301.  304.  305 ;  returns  to  Europe :  oath 
exacted  by  Richard  from,  305;  gives  cur- 
rency to  report  of  Richanl  having  insti- 
gated the  assassination  of  Conrad  of 
Montferrat.  308;  his  correspondence  with 
I'rince  John,  315,  316;  reiwated  wars 
and  truces  t^etweea,  and  English  king, 
317-320;  his  war  with  King  John.  3-23,  324; 
duplicity  of,  in  regard  to  Prince  Arthur, 
324 :  induces  Arthur  to  lead  an  army  intcj 
Poictou,  325  ;pas.ses  sentence  of  forfeit\ire 
on  John  as  his  feudal  lord,  327:  invades 
and  sulnlues  Normandy,  and  re-amiexes  it 
to  the  French  crown,  ih.,  3'28 :  concludes 
tnicc  with  John.  328 ;  receives  authority 
from  the  pope  to  invade  England.  330; 
sustains  severe  li>ss  by  an  exiiedition  of 
English  mariners,  ih.;  is"  interdicted  by 
the  |>apal  legate  from  inva<lmg  England. 
331 ;  his  rpiarrels  with  the  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, 332 ;  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  the 
English  at  Daiiune,  ih.;  league  formeil 
against,  333;  defeats  confederates  atlxittle 
of  Bouvine.s,  ili.;  crown  of  England  offere<l 
to  his  son  Louis  by  John's  barons.  336,  his 
cautioiLS  conduct  on  the  occasion,  i''. : 
underhand  assistance  afifonleil  by,  to  his 
son.  385. 
Philip  le  Hardi.  King  of  France,  i.  403,  404. 
Philip  le  Bel.  effects  aUnost  entirely  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  English  from  France,  i. 
420,  421 ;  his  relations  with  Scotland.  422, 
426;  his  treacherous  Conduct  toGuy,  Couut 
of  Flanders;  his  campaigns  in  Handers, 
4'28-431 ;  his  atrocious  suppre,s.sii  m  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  450.  451.  and  iiof/.*. 
Philip  VI..  a-scfuds  French  throne,  i.  457; 
his  right  disjmted  by  Edward  HI  .  ih., 
458 ;  bistorj'  of  wars  l)etwe<;u  Etlward  and, 
458-470:  his  death.  47o. 
Philip,  s<in  of  King  John  of  France,  i.  473. 
Philip.  Earl  of  Flanders,  a  confederate  of 
Prince  Henrj'  against  his  father,  i.  278. 
279.  281;  surprised  by  Heniy  II.,  281; 
concludes  iiea«.'  with  him,  ih. 
Philip.  Archduke  nf  Austria,  i.  725. 726.  733;  is 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  English  coast; 
his  reception  by  Henry  VII..  737.  738. 
Philip  II.,  of  .Spain,  treaty  of  marriage  lie- 
tween.  and  t/ueen  Sfarj',  ii.  51.  52;  arrives 
in  England  and  is  niarrie<l  to  Queen  MaiV 
at  Winchester ;  his  ambitious  projects. 
57 ;  parliament  refu-ses  to  acknowledge 
him  as  king.  53:  indifference  of.  to  his 
wife.  62;  his  demands  for  money.  63;  en- 
deavours to  got  Elizalicth  marrie«l  to 
Duke  of  Savoy.  65 :  succeeds  his  f.ather  on 
his  aKlication.  67;  quarrels  with  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  ih.,  '18:  induces  Mary  to  declare 
war  against  France,  restilting  in  loss  of 
Calais,  68-72 ;  jiroposes  to  m.-vrry  Eliza- 
beth after  her  accession.  78 :  marries  the 
daughter  of  Heiuy  II.  of  France.  80;  as- 
sists the  Catholic  party  in  France,  95;  his 
tynimiy  in  the  Netherlands.  136 ;  provoca- 
tions given  to.  by  ElizaKth,  140  142 :  ex- 
asi>eration  of,  against  Qtieen  EUzatx?th: 
prepares  the  Armada  for  the  invasion  of 
England:  its  history  and  fate.  182-187; 
his  able  and  dangerous  characttr.  187.  note; 
war  l>et%veen.  and  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
189:  prepare-s  a  second  Anna<Li  again.st 
England,  I'.K):  concludes  i»eace  with  Eng- 
lan<l  and  France,  ih.,  191 ;  his  death.  191. 
Philip  III.,  of  Spain,  his  embassy  to  James 

I.,  ii.  293;  dies.  361. 
Philip  IV.,  of    Spain.  succee<ls  liis  father 
PhUip  III.;  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his 
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Philip  rv.,- 
sister  to  Prince  Charles  of  England,  ii  361; 
his  reception  of  Charles  and  Buckingham 
in  Madrid,  3'i4-369;  his  indignation  at 
Charles'  perfidy;  breaks  off  the  marriage, 
and  prepares  for  war  with  England,  370; 
his  liberaMty  to  Earl  of  Bristol,  371 ;  his 
secret  treaty  with  Charles  I.  for  the  con- 
quest and  partition  of  Holland.  413.  414. 

Philip  v.,  of  Spain,  grand.son  of  Louis  XIV.; 
is  nominated,  when  Duke  of  Anjou.  heir 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy  by  la.st  will  of 
Charles  II..  iii.  65-69;  his  contests  with 
the  imperiaUsts  and  their  allies,  who  dis- 
pute his  right  to  Spamsh  crown,  102,  103, 
105,  106.  108.  109,  114,  115.  122.  135,  136; 
arrangement  come  to,  by  which  he  is  al- 
lowed to  ascend  throne  of  Spain,  on  re- 
noimcing  his  right  to  that  of  France,  145, 
149;  his  treatment  of  the  Catalouians,  154; 
his  designs  against  Duke  of  Orleans,  184, 
185,  189,  190 ;  his  aggressive  attack  on  im- 
perial dominions  in  Italy:  influence  of  his 
queen  and  Cardinal  Allieroni  over,  190, 191; 
war  between,  and  the  quadruple  alliance, 
192-202 ;  alxlicates  the  throne  in  favour  of 
his  son  Don  Louis ;  again  resumes  it ;  his 
flaughter  rejected  as  a  bride  by  Louis  XV.; 
his  consequent  rupture  with  France,  and 
treaty  with  the  emjieror,  215.  216;  agrees 
to  conclude  i)eace.  217;  dies.  321. 

Philip,  Don,  of  Spain,  sou  of  Philip  V.,  iii. 
257. 

Philiphaugh.  battle  of,  ii.  550. 

Philipiia.  daughter  of  Count  of  Flanders,  i. 
428.  429,  431. 

Philippaof  Hainault.  queen  of  Edward  III., 
i.  447.  454 :  successfully  intercedes  for  the 
citizens  of  Calais.  469,  470;  effigy  of.  470; 
her  death.  478;  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
founded  by,  498. 

Philipi>a,  daugliter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  i.  489. 

I'hilipsburg,  taken  by  the  French,  iii.  227. 

Philliniore,  Dr.  R..  his  bill  for  amenduiect 
of  law  of  church-rates,  iv.  073. 

Phillin.ore,  Mr.  J.,  denounces  British  govern- 
ment in  India,  iv.  675. 

PhiUifffi,  Sir  Rol<;rt,  memlier  of  parliament 
in  reign  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  397,  4(i4. 

Pbilliiis.  Gi^neral.  iii.  627,  631,  633. 

l'liillK,tt,  Dr.     .See  Ex,ter. 

I'hienicians,  tnwle  with  ancient  Britain  and 
Spain,  i.  7. 

Phctograpby.  art  of.  iv.  814,  815,  832. 

Piacenza.  Kittle  of.  iii  321. 

Rchegru,  French  republican  general,  iv.  77, 
79, 80;  sui)ers«Mle<l  by  Moreau,  87:  iKUiislied, 
iv.  99.  anil  »<'(<:  mysterious  death  of.  212. 

Pickpockets,  in  reign  of  James  I.,  ii.  C33; 
in  end  of  last  centur>-,  iv.  l."7. 

Picqiiigny.  treaty  of,  i.  635,  636. 

Pictland.  Scottish  territorj-  of,  i.  339. 

Picton,  General,  iv.  318.  321. 

Picts,  their  incursions  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Britain,  i.  4H5;  origin  of  their 
name.  60.  61 :  rei)elled  by  Hengist_  and 
Horsa.  69;  alleged  subjection  of.  to  Kings 
of  Xorthumbria,  74-76:  their  origin  aid 
supposeil  relationship  to  the  Saxmis,  140, 
141.  and  nntt;  their  contests  with  the 
Northumbrian  Saxons.  141,  142:  their  his- 
torj-;  conte.sts  with  the  Scots,  and  subjuga- 
tion by  the  latter  nmler  Kenneth.  142,  and 
vote,  143:  their  alliance  with  the  Danes, 
143 :  their  conversion  to  Christianity  by 
Ninian.  150. 

Piercy.  Captain,  iii.  611. 

Pierre,  Messire  Eustace  de  St.,  i.  469. 

Piers  Plowman,  Longland's  iwem  of,  i.  529. 
530. 

Pierson,  Major,  iii.  628. 

Pigot,  Sir  Christopher,  his  insiilting  re- 
marks on  Scotland,  ii.  314. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  the.  their  colonization  of 
North  America,  ii.  612,  760  762.  (See  Pun- 
I'lnji.) 

"Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  the.  i.  8fi6-S08.  819. 

Pilgrimages.  pa.ssion  of  the  Nornians  for.  i. 
122;  fre<iuencyof.  amongthe  Anglo  .Saxons, 
156;  enthusiasm  for.  in  the  llth  mid  12th 
centuries,  360;  character  of  English,  666, 
667. 

Pilkington,  Alderman,  sentence  on,  ii.  706. 

Pihiitz,  conferences  at,  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  King  of  Prussia,  iv. 
41. 

Pindarees.  ravages  of  the;  destruction  of  the, 
iv.  352.  353. 

Pinkie,  liattle  of,  ii.  8-11. 

Pijier,  Count,  favourite  of  Charles  XII.  tf 
Swe<len,  iii.  114. 

Pirates.  Scandinavian  and  Saxon,  their  ra- 
vages, i.  40.  80.  82.  8.3. 

Pitsligo.  Lonl.  joins  i)retender.  iii.  289. 

Pitt.  William,  L<inlChath;  m.    See (VifllftafR. 

Pitt  Lonl  elilest  son  of  Lord  Cliatliain.  Sf  e 
Chatham. 

Pitt,  William,  second  son  of  Lord  Cliatham, 
iii.  451,  note  ;  his  motion  for  parliamentary 
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Pitt,  William,— 
reform,  iii.  644 ;  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
ch2quer,646;  his  reply  to  Fox's  speech  on  the 
preliminaries  of  peace,  6.5(5,  amlnnff ;  propo- 
sition hy  the  king  to,  for  fonuiuj;  a  cabinet, 
637;  made  premier  on  dismissal  (if  tliu  I'urt- 
land  ministry;  attacks  nu,  in  t lie  ei>Hininn-^; 
his  India  bill;  liis  resiguaticn  demanded; 
support  afforded,  by  the  liing ;  triumph  of 
his  party  in  new  parliament;  his  India  biU 
carried,  659-6J4;  violent  contest  between, 
and  Fox  in  regard  to  the  Westminster 
election,  664,  665 ;  his  measm-es  for  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  Ireland, 
66o,  687 ;  his  last  appearance  as  a  parlia- 
mentary reformer,  667,  668;  his  financial 
measiures,  663,  671,  672 ;  his  defence  of  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  745,  and  nole ; 
his  resolution  on  the  slave-trade,  753; 
Prince  of  Wales'  right  to  the  regency  denied 
by,  and  his  party,  754-759 ;  financial  mea- 
liures  of,  814,  821 ;  his  Canadian  bill,  815 ; 
his  discussions  in  parliament  with  Fox  and 
his  party,  856-861 ;  causes  Cliancellor  Thur- 
low's  resignation,  862 ;  his  measures  in  re- 
gard to  French  republic,  iv.  40,  41,  46,  61 ; 
his  plan  for  recruiting  the  navy,  75;  his 
attempt  to  negotiate  peace  with  France, 
85,  86;  defends  his  conduct  in  lending 
money  to  the  German  emperor,  92 ;  his  biU 
for  restricting  the  issue  of  specie,  93 ;  re- 
signs the  premiership,  120,  121 ;  succeeds 
Addington  as  premier,  208,  2(i9;  changes 
in  his  cabinet,  214,  215 ;  decline  of  his 
health;  his  death  and  funeral;  his  advo- 
cacy of  Catholic  emancipation,  422,  423; 
statue  of,  223-225 ;  portrait  of,  iii.  667. 

Pitt,  John  Charles,  youngest  son  of  Lord 
Chatham,  iii.  591. 

Pius  v..  Pope,  his  bull  excommunicating 
Elizabeth  affixed  to  Bishop  of  Loudon's 
palace,  ii.  145. 

Pius  VI.,  Pope,  terms  imposed  on,  by  Bona- 
parte, iv.  90 ;  his  territories  overrun  by  the 
French,  96;  opposition  to,  stirred  up  among 
his  subjects  by  the  French ;  is  deposed  and 
carried  from  Rome  to  Sienna,  105,  106; 
dies,  111. 

Pius  VII.,  Pope,  succeeds  Pius  VI.,  iv.  Ill ; 
is  present  at  coronation  of  Napoleon  and 
Josephine,  213 ;  Bonaparte's  aggressive  de- 
mands on ;  his  territories  occupied  by 
French  troops;  the  Marches  annexed  to 
kingdom  of  Italy,  248,  249;  carried  off  a 
prisonertoFrance,270;  restored  in  1814, 314. 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  takes  flight  from  Rome  in 
1848,  iv.  623 ;  England  partitioned  by,  into 
dioceses ;  ferment  thereby  produced,  644- 
650. 

Plague,  the,  ravages  of,  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
i.  303 :  its  ravages  in  England,  319,  470,  and 
note,  733 ;  ii.  97,  98,  292,  377 ;  the  great,  of 
London,  672-674. 

Plantagenet,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  229,  374. 

Plantations,  the  American,  ini(iuitous  kid- 
naopiug  trade  carried  on  between  Bristol 
and,  ii.  765,  76'o. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  iii.  693. 

Plautius,  Aulus,  Roman  general,  i.  29. 

Plays,  exhiliition  of,  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries,  i.  379;  exhibition  of,  in  churches 
at  the  Reformation ;  ordinances  against, 
ii.  215,  216 ;  miracle  and  mystery,  in  Scot- 
land at  tlie  Reformation,  278. 

Pliny,  his  account  of  the  Druids,  i.  48,  51,  53, 
55. 

Plough  Monday,  festival  of.  ii.  270,  271. 

Plumridge,  Admiral,  iv.  735. 

Plunket,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  iii.  212,  213. 

Plunkett,  Mr, ,  his  speech  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, iv.  425. 

Plymouth,  burned  by  the  French,  i.  545 ;  ap- 
pearance of  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off, 
iii.  60o. 

Plymouth,  New  England,  ii.  760. 

Plymouth  Bretliren,  the,  sect  of,  iv.  778,  779. 

Pococke,  Dr.,  ii.  751. 

Pococke,  Admiral,  engagements  between,  and 
Count  d'Ache,  iii.  696-698. 

Poetry,  progress  of,  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  13th  and  14th  centuries,  i.  529-534;  Eng- 
lish, in  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  ii.  272-276 ; 
Scottisli,  in  15th  and  16th  centuries,  280, 
281 ;  liistory  of  English,  from  the  accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Restoration,  639-645 ; 
degraded  condition  of,  in  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  783;  history  of,  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution,  788-795 ;  from  Revolu- 
tion to  death  of  George  II.,  iii.  413-419; 
from  1760  to  1802,  iv.  176-182 ;  from  1802  to 
1830,  456-469;  from  1830  to  the  present 
time,  826-828. 

Poictiers,  battle  of,  i.  472,  473 ;  examination 
of  Joan  of  Arc  by  the  university  of,  589,  590. 

Poictou  and  Aquitaine,  conveyed  to  Henry 
II.  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  i.  249, 
250 ;  support  afforded  by  people  of,  to 
Henry's  rebellious  sons,  282,  283;  their  en- 
mity to  the  Plantagenet  family,  321. 

Vol.  IV. 
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Poix,  Jean  de,  a  Burgundian  leader,  i.  565. 

Poland,  alleged  oft'er  of  crown  of,  to  James 
II.,  iii.  43;  Augustus  of  Saxony  elected 
king  of,  47 ;  rival  claims  of  Augustus  and 
Stanislaus  to  crown  of,  225,  226,  22S;  dis- 
tr.ieti'd  and  unh;Li>py  condition  of,  taken 
ailvaiitige  of  l.y  the  siUTounding  powers; 
its  disuieuibermeut  and  partition  Ijetwecu 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  496-501 ; 
apathy  in  regard  to,  in  British  parliament, 
502 ;  proceedings  in  diet  of ;  endeavours  to 
reform  abuses  in  government  of ;  new  con- 
stitution formed ;  conduct  of  Prussia ; 
schemes  of  the  Empress  Catherine  against; 
lukewarmness  of  England  towards ;  inva- 
sion of,  by  Russian  army ;  independence 
of,  overthrown,  868-871;  additional  terri- 
tory wrested  from,  by  Prussia  and  Russia, 
iv.  49,  50;  unsuccessful  struggle  of  the 
patriots  of,  under  Kosciusko ;  atrocities  of 
the  Russians  at  Warsaw;  tliird  partition 
of  the  kingdom,  72-74,  91,  note ;  Bonaparte's 
offers  to  inhabitants  of ;  his  campaign  in, 
235-237,  245-247 ;  claims  of,  reputliated  by 
congress  of  Vienna,  340,  341 ;  revolution  of 
1831 ;  its  suppression ;  barbarous  retaliation 
of  the  Russians.  502. 

Polar  Regions,  recent  expeditions  to,  iv.  819, 
820. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  chancellor  and  favourite 
of  Richard  II.,  i.  4S9,  and  note,  490. 

Pole,  a  distinguished  English  family  of  mer- 
cantile origin,  i.  678. 

Pole,  William,  and  Richard  de  la,  brothers  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk;  persecution  of,  by 
Henry  VII.,  i.  736. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  history  of ;  portrait  of;  fierce 
hostiUty  of  Henry  VIII.  against,  i.  803, 
809;  persecution  of  his  family  by  Henry 
VIII.,  813,  814;  attends  parliament  as 
papal  legate  after  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  ii.  53 ;  endeavours  to  stop  the  rage 
of  Mary's  persecutions,  61 ;  opposes  war 
between  England  and  France,  68;  dies  at 
Lambeth,  72. 

Polignac,  Prince  de,  French  minister,  iv. 
371. 

Politics,  favourite  subject  of  EngUsh  conver- 
sation, iii.  389,  390. 

Poll-tax,  tumults  occasioned  by ;  imposition 
of,  in  Richard  II. 's  reign,  i.  483-487 ;  impo- 
sition of,  in  reign  of  William  III.,  iii.  19. 

Pollock,  General,  joins  General  Sale  at  Jel- 
lalahad,  iv.  578 ;  advances  on  Cabool ;  por- 
trait of,  580. 

PoUok,  Robert,  his  Course  of  Time,  iv.  463. 

Pomare,  King  of  Tahiti,  iv.  432. 

Pomponius  Mela,  Roman  geographer,  i.  25, 
29,  note. 

Pondicherry,  French  settlement  in  India,  iii. 
428,  67tj,  679,  705,  706 ;  plan  of,  and  envir- 
ons in  1760,  705.     (See  India) 

Pontefract  Castle,  i.  538,  note. 

Ponthieu,  Count  of.    See  Guy. 

Pontig»y,  abbey  of,  i.  260. 

Poor  Law,  act  for  amendment  of  the,  in  reign 
of  Wniiam  IV.,  iv.  516-519;  committee  ap- 
pointed for  inquiry  into  operation  of,  act, 
540 ;  act  for  amendment  of,  in  Scotland, 
594;  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  for  amend- 
ment of,  in  Ireland,  iv.  629.  (See  also 
Pauperism.  \ 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  evidence  on  behalf  of 
Bishop  Atterbury,  iii.  213 ;  his  poetry ;  por- 
trait of,  413-415. 

Pope,  the.     See  Popery,  Rome,  and  Catholics. 

Popery,  abolished  in  Scotland,  ii.  90,  91,  231, 
232;  complaints  in  English  parliament  of 
the  spread  of,  405,  406;  tendency  of  the 
Church  of  England  to,  in  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  474,  note,  613,  614;  complaints  in  Charles 
II.'s  reign  of  the  spread  of,  671,  675,  683; 
converts  to,  and  measures  in  favour  of,  in 
reign  of  James  II.,  735-738.  (See  also 
C'«fftoHcsand  Rome.) 

Popham,  Captain,  briUiant  campaign  of,  in 
India,  iii.  734. 

Popham,  Sir  Home,  iv.  104;  his  expedition 
to  South  America,  232,  233,  239. 

Popish  Plot,  the  alleged,  in  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  ii.  690-703. 

Population,  redundancy  of,  in  Britain  in  first 
quarter  of  present  centiu-y;  colonization 
scheme  for  remedying  it,  iv.  450,  451. 

Porteous  Mob,  the,  iii.  229,  230. 

Porter,  Endymion,  ii.  362,  363,  366. 

Porter,  a  conspirator  against  life  of  William 
III.,  iii.  37-41. 

Portland,  William  Bentinck,  Earl  of,  min- 
ister of  William  III.,  iii.  9,  19;  clamours 
excited  by  King  William's  grants  to,  35; 
receives  intelligence  of  plot  to  murder 
King  WUliam,  39 ;  adjusts  with  Marshal 
Boufflers  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  47 ;  his 
embassy  to  Paris,  51,  52 ;  takes  part  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  "First  Partition  Treaty, " 
52,  53 ;  impeached  by  the  commons,  for  his 
negotiation  of  the  partition  treaty,  69,  72; 
the  charge  dismissed,  75. 
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Portland,  Duke  of,  acts  as  first  lord  of  the 
treasm-y  in  the  coalition  cabinet,  iii.  657- 
659 ;  attempt  to  form  a  union  between,  and 
Pitt,  661,  662;  succeeds  Lord  Grenville  as 
premier,  iv.  238,  239. 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  iii.  66. 

Portsnio\ith,  assassuiation  of  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham at,  ii.  401,  402 ;  attempt  to  de.stroy 
dockyard  at,  iii.  558,  559. 

Portsmouth,  Duche-ss  of,  mistress  of  Charles 
II.,  ii.  680,  681,  684,  685,  701,  note,  718,  719, 
777. 

Portugal,  expedition  from  England  to  place 
Don  Antonio  on  throne  of,  ii.  188;  negoti- 
ation of  peace  between,  and  Cromwell; 
the  protector  executes  a  brother  of  the 
Portuguese  ambassador, 58 5;  invasion  of,  by 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  iii.  103 ;  threat- 
ened rupture  between,  and  Spain,  228,  229 ; 
unsuccessful  invasion  of,  by  Spain,  431,  432, 
434 ;  invaded  by  French  army ;  treaty  be- 
tween, and  France,  iv.  126 ;  again  invaded 
by  the  French ;  flight  of  the  royal  family, 
248 ;  Junot's  campaign  in,  against  the  Bri- 
tish, 253-256;  Wellington's  campaigtis  in, 
263,  2ij4,  274-276;  revolutions  in;  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  constitutionalists  mider  the 
countenance  of  Britain ;  British  expedition 
to  the  Tagus,  371,  377-379 ;  fresh  revolution 
in;  triuiiuili  of  the  absolute  party,  anden- 
thronemunt  of  Dom  Miguel;  position  as- 
sumed by  Eniiland  with  respect  to  411,  412; 
triumph  of  Dom  Pedro's  party  in ;  re-es- 
tablisliment  of  his  daughter  as  sovereign, 
507,  508,  522  ;  renewed  disturbances  in,  539, 
540 ;  treaties  between,  and  Britain,  for 
abolition  of  slave-trade,  561. 

Portus  Itius,  or  Witsand,  i.  19,  21. 

Post-office,  estabhshment  of  tlie,  ii.  622 ;  im- 
provements in  management  of,  764;  im- 
provements effected  by  Mr.  Palmer,  iv.  147; 
carelessness  formerly  shoHii  in  the  man- 
agement of,  156 ;  the  pemiy  postage  intro- 
duced, 562. 

Potato  disease,  the,  iv.  598,  599;  dreadful 
famine  thereby  occasioned  in  Ireland,  6i)9. 

Potemkin,  Pruice,  Russian  general,  iii.  7G0, 
761,  764. 

Pottinger,  Major,  iv.  573,  580. 

Pottinger,  Sir  Hem-y,  iv.  584. 

Pomid,  Mr.,  cruel  prosecution  of,  ii.  302,  303. 

Powel,  Colonel,  iv.  207. 

Powis,  Lady,  ii.  701. 

Pownall,  Governor,  his  speeches  in  parlia- 
ment on  the  American  colonies,  iii.  464, 
465,  479,  588. 

Powys,  Mr.,  iii.  656. 

Poyntz,  parliamentary  commander,  ii,  549- 
551,  555. 

Praemunire,  statute  of,  i.  498,  and  note. 

Praga.    See  Warsaw. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  the,  iii.  216. 

Prague,  capture  of,  iii.  249. 

Prance,  his  evidence  regarding  murder  of 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  ii.  696,  and  note, 
697. 

Prasutagus,  King,  husband  of  Boadice? ,  i.  32. 

Pratt,  Lord  Chief-justice,  liberates  Wilkes, 
iii.  438 ;  decides  general  warrants  to  be 
illegal,  441;  popularity  of,  442;  is  created 
Lord  Camden,  446;  conduct  of,  in  parlia- 
ment, 473,  474,  477,  485,  590. 

Preaching,  directions  for,  issued  in  15th  cen- 
tury, i.  672. 

Pre-Raphaehte  school  of  painting,  its  pecu- 
Uarities,  iv.  831. 

Presburg,  treaty  of,  iv.  213,  219. 

Presbyterians,  the,  enmity  of  James  I.  to, 
ii.  298,  299,  and  note ;  their  strict  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  341;  persecutions  of  the 
Irish,  by  Strafford,  436;  their  opposition 
to  Charles  I.'s  arbitraiy  measures,  444^(46; 
(h-aw  up  the  National  Covenant,  447  (see 
Covenanters);  are  worsted  in  contest  with 
Independents,  538-540;  Charles  I.  hesitates 
between  joiningthe,  and  the  Independents, 
551,  652;  Charles  temporizes  with  the,  at 
Newcastle,  557;  ascendency  of,  in  House 
of  Commons ;  vote  the  disbanding  of  the 
army;  demands  of  the  latter  for  arrears  of 
pay;  victory  of  the  Independents  over,  559- 
563;  a  defence  of  tlieir  eonduet,  563,  note; 
vote  carried  by,  in  parlinuieut  for  a  renewal 
of  negotiations  witli  the  king ;  treaty  of 
Newport ;  refuse  to  take  into  consideration 
the  remonstrance  from  the  army;  are  for- 
cibly expelled  from  parliament  by  Colonel 
Pride,  569,  570 ;  form  the  majority  in  West- 
minster A.ssembly;  Confession  of  Faith 
drawn  up  by;  their  contests  with  the  Eras- 
tians  and  Independents,  615-618  (see  also 
Pi  e.sbytery) ;  favour  at  first  sho»ni  to,  by 
Charles  II.  after  his  restoration,  649,  650; 
their  contest  with  the  Episcopalians ;  supe- 
riority maintained  by  the  latter  jiarty,  652- 
654;  are  deprived  of  their  pre-eminence 
in  Scotland,  661-663;  ejectiim  of  2000  of 
their  ministers,  669,  670;  persecutions  of, 
in  Scotland,  672 ;  insurrection  of,  in  Scot- 
428 
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Presbyterians,  — 
land,  ii.  G"d;  tyrannies  of  Sharp  and  Lauder- 
dale over ;  attempts  to  conciliate,  by  mild 
measures,  685,  686 ;  pretended  plot  of  the, 
701;  spread  of  their  principles  in  England 
in  first  half  of  17th  century,  747,  748 ;  inef- 
fectual attempt  at  the  Restoration  to  effect 
a  compromise  between,  and  the  Episcopa- 
lians; conference  of,  with  Charles  II.;  the 
"Healing  Declaration;"  the  Savoy  con- 
ference and  its  results;  act  requiring  a 
general  subscription  to  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  ejection  of  the,  from  their  livings 
in  the  church,  752-757;  cruel  persecutions 
of,  in  Scotland,  757-760 ;  triumph  of  their 
church  at  the  Revolution,  760 ;  triumph  of 
the  Scotch,  at  the  Revolution,  iii.  3,  4; 
failure  of  project  for  reconciling  to  Church 
of  England  at  the  Revolution,  360-362; 
their  victory  in  Scotla,nd,  362-364.  (See 
also  Pre^byte)-y.) 

Presbytery,  established  in  Scotland  by  parlia- 
ment, ii.  90,  91;  established  in  Scotland  at 
the  Reformation,  232,  233 ;  endeavours  of 
James  VI.  to  supplant  it  by  Episcopacy,  234, 
235 :  attempts  of  James  VI.  to  put  down, 
in  Scotland,  339-341;  struggles  of,  in  Scot- 
land with  James  VI.,  600-606;  triumphs 
of,  over  Episcopacy,  614,  615;  established 
in  Scotland  at  Revolution,  iii.  362-364.  (See 
also  Prf>il)ijleriatis.) 

Prescot,  Colonel,  iii.  527,  note. 

Prescot,  General,  iii.  565. 

Press,  tyrannical  censorship  of  the,  instituted 
by  Laud,  ii.  430. 

Press-gangs,  iv.  158. 

Preston,  defence  and  surrender  of,  by  the 
rebels  in  1715,  iii.  175,  176. 

Preston,  Captain,  iii.  483. 

Prestonpans,  battle  of,  iii.  281-284. 

Pretender,  the  old.  See  James  Francii  Ed- 
ward. 

Pretender,  the  young.    See  Charles  Edxcard. 

Prevost,  General,  iii.  607,  608. 

Prevost,  Sir  George,  iv.  294 ;  his  mismanage- 
ment in  American  war,  328-  331 ;  invades 
New  York ;  imbecility  displayed  by,  at 
Lake  Champlain,  333-335. 

Price,  Dr.,  bis  scheme  for  extinction  of  na- 
tional debt,  iii.  668,  671,  and  in'tr ;  his  pane- 
gyric on  French  revolution,  790. 

Pride,  Colonel,  his  "purge"  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  ii.  570. 

Priestley,  Dr.  .Joseph,  his  political  and  reli- 
gious zeal ;  popular  excitement  against,  in 
Birmingham;  liis  house  and  library  biuneil 
by  the  mob;  sympathy  of  the  authorities 
with  the  rioters,  iii.  823  828;  \\i^  son  Wil- 
liam nia^le  a  Froncli  citizen,  iv.  6,  7;  electe<l 
deputy  for  department  of  Ome  to  French 
convention.  31;  p<irtrait  of,  iii.  824. 

Prince's  Island.     See  Athclnfy. 

Princetowii,  position  of  the  British  army  at, 
iii.  561  563. 

Pringle,  Captain,  iii.  556. 

Prior,  Matthew,  accompanies  Lord  Portland 
in  embas-sy  to  Paris,  iii.  51;  sent  as  amlKis- 
Siidor  to  France  ;  is  arrested  on  his  return, 
139,  140;  .accompanies  liolingbroke  in  em- 
bassy to  Paris,  and  is  left  there  to  complete 
negotiation.?,  148, 149;  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of,  168,  169 ;  his  life  and  poetry,  415, 
416. 

Procida,  capture  of,  iv.  269. 

Proclamations,  royal,  effect  of  law  given  to, 
by  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  816;  com- 
plaints of  James  I.  's  parliament  as  to  royal, 
ii.  318,  319. 

Procter,  Colonel,  British  commander  in  Ame- 
rica, iv.  329  331. 

Proctt)r,  Sir  William  Beauchamp,  iii.  460, 462. 

Prome,  view  of.  iv.  383;  capture  of.  677. 

Protest.ants,  ccjuallv  persecuted  with  Catho- 
lics by  Henry  VIII.,  i.  73'9,  795,  796.  805. 
813  810,  819.  825,  Si'l;  persecution  of,  in 
Scotland,  in  reign  of  James  V.,  831;  perse- 
cutions of  the,  in  reign  of  Marj',  ii.  59-67 ; 
numbers  of,  who  perished  in  different 
countries  of  Europe,  67.  note ;  intolerance 
of  the,  in  Scotland.  92-94:  wars  of  the 
French,  against  the  Catholics;  are  assisted 
by  Queen  Eli7.abeth,  95-98;  their  struggles 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  135  137 ; 
defeat  t)f  the  French,  at  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
coutiur,  140;  eagerness  of  the  English,  for 
death  of  l^ueen  of  Scoto,  153;  massacre  of 
Frenoli.  on  .'^t.  Kartholomews  Day,  155, 
156,  and  »■•'.;  treaty  between  the  French, 
and  Ilenry  III.,  I.'i7;  title  of,  first  given  at 
diet  of  Sjiires.  207 ;  the  minority  in  the 
population  at  the  accession  of  I^lward  VI., 
217,  218;  persecutions  of  the  Scottish.  229, 
230;  comparative  indifference  of  EngUKh, 
to  the  cause,  235,  note;  wars  between  the 
French,  and  the  ruling  party,  in  reign  of 
Louis  XIII..  361;  fleet  sent  by  t^harles  I. 
to  a.s.Mst  Richelieu  against  the  French.  379, 
380;  Charles  I.  joins  the  Frencli,  and  sends 
an  exiHxUtion  under  Buckingham  to  Ro- 
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chelle,  ii.  392-394;  siege  of  the  French  in  Ro- 
cheUe  by  the  royalist  army,  400,  401;  their 
last  bulwark  lost  by  its  capture,  403;  aban- 
doned to  their  fate  by  Charles  I.,  412;  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  the  champion  of  their  cause, 
413,  436;  Laud's  persecution  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  fugitive,  427,  428 ;  fearful  mas- 
sacre of,  in  Ireland,  491,  492;  persecution 
of  the,  in  Ireland,  in  reign  of  James  II., 
735;  cause  of  the  comparative  non-success 
of  their  missionary  labours,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  Catholics,  iv.  434,  435. 

Provence,  or  Aries.    See  A  rle.<<. 

Provisors,  statutes  against,  i.  669,  670. 

Prudhoe  Castle,  i.  546. 

Prudhomme,  M.,  iii.  848,  849. 

Prussia,  addition  of  territory  to,  by  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,  iii.  496-501;  fresh  ac- 
cession of  Polish  territory  gained  by,  iv. 
49,  50;  permits  occupation  of  Hanover  by 
the  French,  199;  refuses  to  assist  Austria, 
217;  rupture  between,  and  France;  Bona- 
parte marches  against;  French  campaign 
in,  233-237,  245,  246;  concludes  treaty  with 
France,  247;  alliance  entered  into  by,  with 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria,  against 
Bonaparte,  301-304;  war  with  Denmark  in 
relation  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  623. 

Prynne,  WiUiam,  trial  of,  and  barbarous 
sentence  on,  in  Star  Chamlx;r;  portrait  of, 
ii.  418-421 ;  additional  barbarity  inflicted 
on,  430-432.  and  notes;  compensation 
awarded  to,  by  Long  Parliament,  475;  pre- 
pares the  evidence  against  Laud,  540,  541; 
recommends  the  impeachment  of  Richard 
CromweU,  652. 

Puckering,  Mr.  Serjeant,  ii.  170. 

Pudsey,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Durham,  i.  293, 
294.  311,  312. 

PugUisra,  in  last  century,  iv.  154,  155. 

Pulpit,  the  English,  in  first  half  of  17th  cen- 
tiny,  ii.  647;  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  7'J6  SOO. 

Pulteney,  William.     See  Bath. 

Pultusk,  battle  of.  iv.  23-3. 

Piuichs  Theatre,  iii.  402. 

Punjab,  (Usturlxinces  in  the ;  Sikh  insurrec- 
tion repressi-d;  annexed  to  British  India, 
iv.  631  634;  threatened  revolt  in,  repressetl 
by  the  activity  of  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
Sir  Jolm  Lawrence,  751,  752. 

Purbeck,  Viscount,  Jolui  Villiers,  elder 
brother  of  Duke  of  Buckingham,  married 
to  ilaughter  of  .Sir  E<Iward  Coke,  ii.  342  344. 

Purlieck,  La<ly.  daughter  of  Sir  Edwanl 
Coke;  niamed  to  Buckingham's  bnither, 
ii.  342-344;  her  profligate  conduct,  344,  and 
note. 

Purcell,  Henry,  celebrate<l  composer,  ii.  788. 

Purchas,  tJeorge,  iii.  132. 

Puritans,  the,  their  principles ;  persecutions 
of,  in  reign  of  Ehzabeth.  ii.  146.  147.  224- 
227;  their  expectations  from  James  I.,  293; 
his  dislike  of,  298,  299;  his  conference  with, 
and  the  bishops  at  Hampton  Court,  299, 
300;  persecuti'in  of,  by  Arohbi.-hop  Ban- 
croft, 300;  and  by  Cecil,  3ol;  their  strict 
ol«ervance  of  the  Sabbath,  341,  342;  their 
alarm  at  Jiunes"  lenity  to  the  Catliohcs, 
361;  strength  given  to  their  caiL-^'  by  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  high-church 
party.  389;  the  common  accounts  as  to  their 
superstition  and  enthusiasm  contradicted, 
40t>,  note;  emigration  of,  to  North  America, 
to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Laud,  417,  426; 
emigration  of.  from  Ireland  to  America, 
through  the  tyniiuiy  of  Stniffonl,  436;  cor- 
respondence of  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
with,  451,  456.  and  note.  46S;  zeal  of  their 

Sreachers  against  Straffonl,  483;  general 
istory  of  the.  from  their  first  origin  to 
the  perio<lof  the  Commonwealth;  religious 
principles  of,  and  sufferings  endured  by; 
tlieir  lUtimate  pnponderance  in  the  state, 
606  618;  their  influence  on  the  social  pro- 
gress of  England,  619-621 ;  staidness  of  their 
attire;  engravings  of  costumes  of,  630,  631; 
their  suppression  of  cruel  sports,  635;  their 
hostility  to  the  stage ;  distinguished  poets 
Vielonging  to  tlieir  jiarty,  045:  jiersecutions 
of,  after  the  Restoration,  under  the  name 
of  Nonconformists.  670-673.  679,  681;  jiro- 
gre.ss  of  their  principles  from  the  accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Restoration,  747,  748; 
ejecte<l  from  the  church  at  Restoration, 
756,  757;  history  of  their  colonies  in  North 
America,  760-762,  764;  further  notices  of, 
782-784,  787,  792.     (See  also  Dissent(rs.\ 

Purke.is,  a  charcoal  burner,  finds  body  of 
William  Rufus,  i.  217,  and  note. 

Purneah.  the  Naib  of.  iii.  7u",  708. 

Piu^eyance,  ojipressions  of,  susi>ended  by 
James  I.  on  liis  accession,  ii.  292 ;  com- 
plaints of  the  commons  regarding,  301 ; 
alwlished,  319. 

Pusey,  Rev.  Dr.,  portrait  of;  party  in  Eng- 
lish church  forme<i  by;  it?  Romanizing 
tendencies,  iv.  776-778. 
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Putnam,  General,  American  commander,  iii. 
526,  579,  580,  582. 

Pym,  John,  celebrated  Puritan  member  of 
parhament,  ii.  405,  464;  carries  up  Straf- 
ford's impeachment  to  the  lords,  477; 
prepares  the  charge  against  .Strafford,  480; 
opens  the  prosecution  against  him,  on  be- 
half of  the  commons,  iS.,  481 ;  additional 
proof  adduced  by,  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  432 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Charles 
I.  to  arrest,  for  high  treason,  498-502 ;  his 
warning  to  House  of  Lords,  504;  carries 
up  the  impeachment  of  Henrietta  Mara 
to  the  lords,  528;  his  death,  533;  portrait 
of,  480. 

PjTamids,  battle  of  the,  iv.  106. 

Pyrenees,  battles  of  the  ;  the  French  troops 
driven  across  into  France,  iv.  299,  300. 
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Quadruple  AUiance,  the.  iii.  192. 

Quakers,  or  Friends,  history  of,  ii.  749-751 ; 
persecutions  of  the,  by  the  New  England 
Puritans,  762 ;  bill  tor  the  relief  of,  re- 
jected, iii.  229 ;  present  first  petition  fcr 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  658. 

Qualification  Act,  the,  iii.  136. 

Quarter-staff,  game  of,  L  690,  691. 

Quarterly  Rev  eu;  the,  iv.  470. 

Quatbridge,  Danish  camp  at,  i.  93. 

Quatford.    See  Quatbrid'ie. 

Quatre  Bras,  battle  of,  iv.  317-319;  British 
successfully  retire  from,  319. 

Quebec,  Hill's  disastrous  expedition  to,  iii. 
138,  140;  attack  and  capture  of,  by  the 
British,  351  354  ;  attempt  of  French  to  re- 
take, 356 ;  unsuccessful  att<  nii)ts  <if  the 
Americans  U]Kin,  532  534 ;  view  of ;  sketch 
map  of,  and  neighbourhcKwl,  352 ;  view  of 
Cape  Diamond  and  part  of,  353 ;  view  of, 
from  the  citadel,  533. 

Queen's  Colleges,  establishment  of,  in  Ire- 
land ;  opposition  to,  on  religious  grounds, 
iv.  596.  597. 

Queensbeny,  Duke  of.  revelations  of  Fraser 
of  Lovat  to,  iii.  90 ;  annomices  to  Scottish 
parliament  the  intention  of  effecting  a 
miion  lietween  the  kingdon)s,  109.  110;  ap- 
pointe<l  secretarj-  of  state  for  Scotland,  125. 

Quentin.  St.,  liattle  of,  ii.  69. 

Quesa<la.  General,  murdered  by  Madrid  mob, 
iv.  539. 

Quiljcron  Bay,  engagement  of,  iii.  350,  351. 

C^uimi>erle.  battle  of,  i.  462. 

Quincy.  Mr.  Josiah,  iii.  545,  546. 

Quintain,  a  jx>le  and  shield  for  training  the 
Norman  youth  to  fight  on  horseback,  i. 
365. 

Quintin's  Bridge,  skirmish  at,  iii.  599. 

Quoit.    See  Dulmen. 


R. 


Raclawice,  battle  of,  iv.  73. 

Radcot,  engagement  at.  i.  490. 

Radulf,  Earl  of  Herefonl  i.  125. 

Raebum,  Sir  Henry,  distinguislied  painter, 
iv.  474. 

Ragged  Schools,  establishment  of,  iv.  810. 

Raglan,  Lon.1,  British  commander-in-chief 
in  Russian  war,  iv.  692;  portrait  of,  ib.; 
order  issued  by,  at  l>attle  of  Balaklava, 
710;  his  death,  727;  Lord  Ellesmere's  eu- 
logium  of,  745. 

Ragland  Castle,  sojoimi  of  Charles  I.  at, 
after  battle  of  Naseby:  view  of.  ii.  546, 
547  ;  surrendered  to  parliament.  557. 

Rngola,  Malu^tta  chief,  his  relations  with 
the  English,  iii.  729  731.  733.    See  India. 

"Raid  of  Ruthven. "  the,  ii.  161. 

Railways,  act  for  the  regulation  of,  iv.  590 ; 
origin  and  pr>gi\;ss  of,  in  United  King- 
dom, 801-803. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  takes  part  in  massacre 
of  Irish  at  Smerwick.  ii.  159 :  serves  in  the 
fleet  against  the  Annada,  1S5;  an  enemy 
of  Earl  of  Essex.  1.S8.  I'.H),  IVl.  193 ;  wit- 
nesses his  death.  197 ;  is  present  at  the 
execution  of  Sir  Christopher  Blount.  i6.; 
monojx)lieB  held  by,  198 :  Virginia  dis- 
covered by  his  ships,  243;  the  riv;il  of  Cecil, 
290;  enters  into  plot  with  Cobham  and 
others  again.st  the  govenmunt.  293.  2f4; 
arrest  and  trial  of;  his  elixiuent  defence; 
is  comlenuied  for  high  treiison,  294  296;  is 
detaine>l  a  prisoner  In  the  Tower,  298; 
Prince  Henry's  admiration  for,  325;  his 
imprisonment  of   thirteen  years   in   the 
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Raleigh,  Sir  "Walter,— 
Tower;  his  lands  seized  by  James  for  his 
favourite  Carr ;  his  literary  and  scientific 
occupations;  ineffectual  petitions  of  the 
queen  and  Prince  Henry  for,  ii.  345-347;  his 
schsme  for  working  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana 
finds  favour  with  the  king;  is  literated 
from  tlie  Tower;  opposition  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  the  expedition,  347,  348; 
his  fruitless  and  disastrous  expedition ; 
vengeance  demanded  by  Spain,  348-350 ;  is 
arrested  on  landing  at  Plymouth ;  is  pre- 
vented from  escaping  by  the  treachery  of 
Stukely;  his  examination  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  councO ;  endeavours  to 
entrap  him  by  means  of  a  spy,  350,  351 ; 
debate  as  to  the  proper  method  of  commit- 
ting him  to  the  scaffold ;  is  brought  before 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  ordered  to 
execution  under  the  former  sentence,  351, 
352  ;  his  last  moments  and  death,  352,  353; 
his  History  of  the  World,  647 ;  portrait  of, 
347. 

Raleigh,  Captain  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Walter,  ii.  349. 

Raleigh,  Lady,  ineffectually  intercedes  with 
James  I.  for  the  retention  of  her  husband's 
lands,  ii.  346. 

Raleigh  Tavern,  the,  Virginia,  view  of,  iii. 
512. 

Ralph  le  Flambard.    See  Flambard. 

Ramillies,  battle  of,  iii.  107,  108. 

Ramnarain,  Hindoo  governor  of  Patna,  iii. 
700,  707-709. 

Ramnuggur,  battle  of,  iv.  632. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  his  poetry,  iii.  417,  418. 

Ramsay,  Mr.,  iii.  752. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  the  painter,  Iv.  165. 

Ramula  or  Rama,  i.  306,  and  note. 

Randall.    See  Randolph. 

Randoli)h,  Earl  of  Moray,  surprises  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  i.  441 ;  his  prowess  at  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  442,  443  ;  his  invasions  of 
England,  444,  452,  453 ;  dies,  456. 

Randolph,  or  Randall,  Thomas,  ii.  84;  his 
interview  with  Queen  Mary  ;  his  intrigues 
in  Scotland,  104,  105,  and  notes;  letter 
from,  and  Earl  of  Bedford,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Rizzio's  murder,  109,  and  7iote; 
interposes  meffectually  on  behalf  of  Regent 
Morton,  160. 

Ranelagh,  place  of  entertainment,  iii.  400, 
401. 

Rangoon,  occupied  by  the  British ;  conflicts 
with  the  Burmese  at ;  view  of  approach  to 
pagoda  at,  iv.  380,  381 ;  vigorous  defence 
of,  by  the  Burmese,  677. 

Ranulf .    See  Raoul. 

Raoul,  French  prince,  i.  182. 

Raoul  or  Ranulf,  Bishop  of  Durham,  1.  236, 
237. 

Rascal,  primitive  meaning  of  the  terra,  i. 
404,  and  note. 

Rastadt,  conferences  at,  iii.  154. 

Ratcliff,  Sir  Richard,  i.  643. 

Ratghur,  capture  of,  iv.  766. 

Rathlin,  island  of,  Bruce  takes  refuge  in,  i. 
435. 

RavaiUac,  Francis,  stabs  Henry  I'V.,  ii.  324. 

Ravenspur,  Duke  of  Hereford  lamls  at,  i. 
263 ;  Edward  IV.  lands  at.  631,  and  note. 

Rawdon,  Lord,  iii.  622;  defeats  Greene  at 
Hobkirk's  HiU,  632,  633 ;  his  operations  in 
Carolina  after  surrender  at  Yorktown,  637, 
638. 

Raymond,  Duke  of  Antioch,  i.  249. 

Raymond,  King  of  Aragon.  i.  254. 

Raymond  de  St.  GUles,  earldom  of  Toulouse 
claimed  by  Henry  II.  from,  i.  254 ;  warns 
Henry  II.  of  his  son's  conspiracy  against 
him,  277. 

Raymond  de  la  Guerre,  i.  565. 

Reading  Abbey,  i.  232,  and  note. 

Rebeccaites,  their  outrages  in  Wales,  iv.  587. 

Recaldo,  Martinez  de,  vice-admiral  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  ii.  184,  185. 

Redan,  the,  Sebastopol,  unsuccsssful  attacks 
on,  iv.  724-726,  728,  729. 

Redesdale,  Lord,  his  motion  for  the  revival 
of  convocation,  iv.  775,  776. 

Redschid  Pacha,  Turkish  minister,  iv.  682, 
690. 

Redwald,  King  of  East  Anglia.  i.  74,  151. 

Reed,  Major-general,  iv.  752,  758. 

Rees-ap-Meredith,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  i. 

221. 
Rees-ap-Griffiths,  King  of  South  AVales,   i. 

261. 
Reform,  Parliamentary,  measures  of,  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Chatham,  iii.  448,  475 ;  Pitt's 
resolutions  in  regard  to ;  society  organized 
for  promoting,  658,  and  note ;  demands  of 
the  Irish  for,  665,  666 ;  Pitt's  last  measure 
for,  667,  668 ;  Mr;  Wilberforce's  bill,  672 ; 
association  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
for  the  promotion  of ;  discussion  on,  in 
parliament,  861,  862;  Fox's  motion  for, 
in  1797,  iv.  95 ;  discussions  on ;  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  bill  carrried  for  prevention  of  cor- 
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Reform,  Parhamentary,— 
mpt  practices  at  elections,  iv.  387, 388;  Lord 
John  Russell's  motion  on,  rejected,  413; 
history  of  agitation  for,  in  reign  of  William 
IV.,  terminating  in  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  481-501  (see  William  IV.) ; 
Mr.  Hume's  motion  for,  635;  further 
discussions  on,  654,  655,  658 ;  bills  for  fur- 
ther promoting,  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  742. 

Reformation,  first  symptoms  of,  in  England 
in  reign  of  Henry  II..  i.  357,  358;  progress 
of,  under  Wyckliffe,  479,  480,  and  note,  498- 
503;  attempts  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Wolsey 
to  suppress,  759 ;  question  as  to  the  causes 
which  produced  the,  in  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  773,  note ;  per-secution  of  adherents 
of,  in  Scotland  in  reign  of  James  V. ,  830, 
831 ;  progress  of  the,  in  reign  of  Edwanl 
VI:,  ii.  12-17;  doctrines  of  the,  proscribed 
in  first  parliament  and  convocation  after 
Mary's  accession,  49,  50;  comparatively 
small  progress  made  by  the,  in  country 
districts  during  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  59, 
note;  progress  of  the,  in  Scotland,  dining 
regency  of  Mary  of  Guise,  80-90 ;  the  doc- 
trines of  the,  established  by  Scottish  par- 
liament, 90,  91 ;  history  of  period  imme- 
diately anterior  to,  201-205;  Henry  VIII. 
the  original  cause  of,  in  England,  205; 
progress  of,  during  his  reign,  205-217;  doc- 
trines of  the,  established  in  England  in 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  217-219;  persecution 
of  adherents  of,  under  Mary,  219,  220 ;  final 
establishment  of,  under  Elizabeth,  220- 
227;  history  of.  in  Scotland,  227-235;  re- 
marks on  history  of,  in  England,  235,  note; 
M.  Guizot's  remarks  on  the,  in  England, 
405,  note  ;  view  of  the  Scottish,  600-606 ;  of 
the  EngUsh,  606,  607,  619,  6-20.  (See  also 
Reformers.) 

Reformers,  early  English,  i.  663-669;  early 
Scottish,  673.     (See  Reformation.) 

Reforms,  Legal,  introduced  by  Edward  I.,  i. 
405,  and  note,  406. 

Regan.    See  Lear. 

Regnier,  General,  iv.  229-231. 

Regular  Clergy,  the.    See  Monl-s. 

Rehearsal,  the,  a  Jacobite  journal,  iii.  49, 
note. 

Reichenbach,  congress  of,  iii.  795. 

Relics,  oath  sworn  by  the  Danes  on  the,  i. 
85 ;  Harold's  oath  on  the,  128 ;  reverence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  for,  ib.,  note. 

Relief  Church,  formation  of  the,  in  Scot- 
land, iv.  138. 

Religion,  condition  of,  among  the  Pagan  Sax- 
ons, i.  148,  149 ;  history  of,  from  the  Saxon 
invasion  to  the  Norman  conquest,  149-159, 
and  notes ;  history  of.  from  the  conquest  to 
the  death  of  John,  350-363 ;  from  1216  to 
1399,  495-503 ;  history  of,  in  15th  century, 
658-672 ;  in  Scotland  during  same  period, 
672-674 ;  history  of,  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  ii. 
200-235;  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  to 
the  Restoration,  599-620;  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution,  747-763 ;  from  Re- 
volution to  death  of  George  II.,  iii.  357- 
374 ;  from  1760  to  1802,  iv.  127-141 ;  from 
1802  to  1830,  413-435 ;  from  1830  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  772-792. 

"Remonstrance,"  celebrated,  presented  by 
Long  Parliament  to  Charles  I.,  ii.  493,  and 
notes,  -495. 

Renee,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  i.  777,  778. 

Rennie,  John,  distinguished  engineer,  iv. 
446. 

Renouf  Meschines,  first  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
i.  190. 

Resby,  John,  burned  at  Perth  as  a  heretic, 
i.  673. 

Restah-ig,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  de- 
feated at,  ii.  87. 

Restoration,  profligacy  of  the,  ii.  749 ;  social 
progress  of  England  between,  and  the  Re- 
volution, 764,  765. 

Retinues  of  the  Norman  nobles,  i.  375. 

Revel,  blockade  of.  iii.  217. 

Review,  Edinburgh,  its  comments  on  the 
war  with  Bonaparte,  iv.  261. 

Reviews,  advance  made  in  this  department 
of  literature  from  commencement  of  pre- 
sent centiu-y,  iv.  469-471. 

Revolution  of  1689,  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  with,  iii.  358  360;  poUtical  and 
social  results  of,  374,  375. 

Revolution,  French.    See  Louis  XVI.  and 

George  III. 
Reynolds,  Dr.,  distinguished  Puritan  divine, 

ii.  299,  300.  and  note. 
Reynolds,  Thomas,  betrays  schemes  of  Irish 

rebels,  iv.  102. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  distinguished  painter; 

portrait  of,  iv.  163,  164. 
RhaUe,  or  Rawle,  Colonel,  iii.  561. 
Rhe,  island  of,  seized  by  the  French  Protes- 
tants, ii.  376;  attack  by  English  on,  392- 
394. 
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Rheims,   besieged  by  Edward    III., 
Charles  VII.  crowned  at,  594. 

Rhine,  Confederation  of  the,  formed,  with 
Bonaparte  as  protector,  iv.  219,  233. 

Rhode  Island,  colony  of,  founded,  ii.  762;  re- 
volutionary zeal  of  people  of,  505,  517, 
518 ;  unsuccessful  attack  on,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans and  French,  602. 

Rhodes,  knights  of.    See  Hospitallers. 

Rhuddlan,  Welsh  defeated  at,  i.  77;  castle 
of,  192,  and  note,  408,  409. 

Riada.     See  Carbry. 

Ribandmen,  fight  between,  and  the  Orange- 
men at  Dolly's  Brae,  iv.  641,  642. 

Rice,  Mr.  Spring,  iv.  537 ;  his  proposal  in  re- 
ference to  episcopal  revenues,  773,  774. 

Rich,  solicitor-general  at  trial  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  i.  797. 

Rich,  Sir  N.,  member  of  parliament  in  reign 
of  Charies  I.,  ii.  397. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  invested  ■with  Aqui- 
taine,  and  affianced  to  daughter  of  French 
king,  i.  262,  277 ;  joins  revolt  against  his 
father,  277,  279,  281 ;  at  length  submits,  281; 
his  war  with  his  brothers  Henry  and  Geof- 
frey, 282 ;  joins  the  crusades,  285 ;  renews 
his  rebellion  against  his  father,  286;  con- 
ference between,  and  Henry  at  La  FertS- 
Bernard ;  his  violent  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion, 287 ;  agreement  concluded  between, 
and  his  father,  ib.;  attends  his  father's 
funeral  at  Fontevraud,  288,  289;  ascends 
the  throne,  291,  292 ;  outrages  committed 
on  the  Jews  at  his  coronation,  and  after- 
wards at  York,  292,  293,  and  note ;  his  pre- 
parations for  joining  the  crusades,  293, 
294 ;  his  journey  from  England  to  Messina 
294-297,  and  notes ;  his  quarrel  with  Tan- 
cred.  King  of  Sicily,  298-300;  his  sojourn 
at,  and  departure  from  Messina;  his  threat- 
ened quarrel  with  the  King  of  France,  300, 

301,  and  note ;  crosses  to  Reggio  for  his 
bride  Berengaria,  301,  302 ;  his  voyage  from 
Messina  to  Acre,  and  exploits  on  the  way, 

302,  303 ;  renews  quarrel  with  French  king 
before  Acre,  304;  his  gallantry  at  the  siege 
of  that  city,  ib. ;  espouses  the  cavise  of  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  ib.,  305  ;  Philip's  oath  to,  305; 
his  participation  in  massacre  of  the  Sara- 
cen hostages,  ib. ;  defeats  Saladin  at  Azotus, 
ib. ;  takes  Jaffa,  306;  obUged  to  retreat  to  As- 
calon,thefortifl  cations  of  which  he  rebuilds, 
ib.,  307;  advances  to  Acre,  and  endeavours 
to  pacify  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  307;  his 
correspondence  with  Saladin,  ib.,  308;  trou- 
bles and  annoyances  sustained  by,  in  the 
Holy  Land,  308 ;  relieves  Jaffa,  and  gains 
great  victory,  309;  concludes  truce  with 
Saladin,  and  prepares  to  return  home,  ib.; 
adventures  of,  on  his  voyage  from  Pales- 
tine, ib.,  310;  his  journey  through  Germany, 
and  capture  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  310  ; 
his  custody  transferred  by  the  latter  to  the 
Emperor  Henry,  ib.,  311;  occurrences  in 
England  during  his  absence,  311-315 ;  re- 
ception of  the  tidings  of  his  confinement, 
315 ;  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  316 ;  his  ap- 
pearance and  eloquent  defence  before  the 
imperial  diet,  ib. ;  his  ransom  and  release, 
ib.,  317;  arrives  in  England,  317;  his  war 
with  Philip  of  France,  and  forgiveness  of 
his  brother  John,  ib..  318;  fulfils  part  of 
his  agreement  with  Leopold,  318;  war  re- 
newed between,  and  Philip,  319,  320;  story 
of  his  captiu-e  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
320 ;  his  repeated  truces  and  wars  with  the 
French  king,  ib. ;  his  death  before  the  Castle 
of  Chaluz,  321 :  discovery  of  his  effigy  and 
heart  in  Rouen  Cathecfral,  ib.,  note;  his 
character,  ib.,  ib.;  his  contests  with  the 
Papacy,  358 ;  effigy  of,  291. 

Richard  II.,  recognized  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
IJlack  Prince,  i.  479;  crowned  at  West- 
minster ;  portrait  of,  481 ;  his  popularitj-, 
ib. ;  war  with  France  and  Scotland,  482, 483; 
revolts  of  the  peasantry  against  the  aristo- 
cracy; rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler;  Richard 
takes  refuge  in  the  Tower ;  his  encomiter 
with  Tyler,  and  presence  of  mind  in  appeas- 
ing the  mob,  483-487;  marries  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  487 ;  his  injudicious  profusion  to 
his  favoiuites,  and  imworthy  character, 
488,  and  twte;  his  contests  with  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  parliament,  489,  490; 
suddenly  asserts  his  authority ;  crushes  the 
Gloucester  party,  and  obtains  the  supre- 
macy in  parliament,  490-492;  quarrel  be- 
tween Henry  of  Bolingbroke  and  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  are  banished  by  Richard, 
492,  493 ;  makes  an  expedition  to  Ireland, 
where  he  shortly  aftenvards  receives  intel- 
ligence of  the  return  of  Bolingbroke  to 
gain  the  crown,  493 ;  returns  to  England ; 
is  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  at  length  sur- 
renders to  the  Earl  of  Northimiberland, 
ib.,  494;  his  interview  with  Bolingbroke, 
494;  is  conveyed  to  London,  where  he  re- 
signs his  crown,  and  is  deposed  by  paiiia- 
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Richard  II., — 
ment,  i.  484;  advice  of  the  lords  asked  as  to 
disposal  of,  537 ;  removed  from  the  Tower, 
ib. ;  insurrection  in  his  favour  suppressed, 
538;  murdered  at  Pontefract  Castle,  ib., 
539 ;  sjnnpathy  of  the  people  of  Bordeaux 
with,  539 ;  reports  circulated  of  his  being 
still  in  Ufe,  541,  545 ;  his  remains  removed 
to  Westminster  Abbey  by  Henry  V.,  553. 

Richard  III.,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  created 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  i.  622:  marries  Lady 
Anne,  widow  of  Prince  Edward  of  Lan- 
caster ;  his  dispute  with  Duke  of  Clarence 
as  to  right  to  property  of  Earl  Warwick, 
634;  his  campaign  in  Scotland,  638;  re- 
ceives intelligence  of  his  brother's  death, 
and  takes  oath  of  fealty  to  young  Edward, 
640;  gets  possession  of  his  elder  nephew, 
641 ;  arrives  with  him  in  London,  and 
lodges  him  in  the  Tower,  642;  appointed 
protector,  ib.;  suddenly  causes  the  arrest 
and  execution  of  Lord  Hastings  and  others 
of  his  opponents,  643 ;  gets  possession  of 
his  younger  nephew,  the  Duke  of  York, 
ib. ;  causes  reports  to  be  circulated  of  his 
brother's  illegitimacy  and  that  of  his  chil- 
dren, ib.,  644;  his  severity  to  Jane  Shore. 
644 ;  Dr.  Shaw's  sermon,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  address  to  the  citizens  in  his 
favour,  ib.;  receives  deputation  from  the 
citizens,  and  after  some  affected  hesitation, 
accepts  of  the  crown,  645;  is  cro^vned  at 
Westminstcr.and  makes  aprogress  through 
the  kingdom,  ib.;  causes  his  nephews  to 
bs  murdered  in  the  Tower,  ib.,  646 ;  sup- 
presses insurrection  on  behalf  of  Earl  of 
Richmond,  647;  holds  a  parliament,  ib., 
648 ;  his  project  of  marrying  his  niece,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  to  his  son,  frustrated 
by  the  death  of  the  latter,  648 ;  afterwards 
proposes  to  marry  her  himself,  but  is  di- 
verted from  his  scheme,  ib.,  649;  tries  to 
seize  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  649 ;  issues  a 
proclamation  against  him,  and  collects  an 
army  at  Nottingham,  ib.,  650;  advances 
south  to  Leicester,  and  from  thence  to 
Bosworth,  where  he  is  engaged  by  Rich- 
mond, defeated,  and  killed,  650,  ('.51;  com- 
mon idea  as  to  his  personal  appearancs 
erroneous,  651. 

Richard,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  i. 
203.  and  note. 

Richard,  illegitimate  son  of  Duke  Robert,  i. 
21>i. 

Richard  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  i.  106- 
lO'J. 

Richard,  Friar,  joins  party  of  Charles  VII., 
and  co-operates  with  Maid  of  Orleans,  i. 
594,  595 ;  supports  the  cause  of  the  impostor 
Catherine,  597. 

Richardson,  Lord  Chief-justice,  his  speech 
at  Prj'ime's  trial,  ii.  419,  420;  Laud's  vio- 
lent language  to,  426. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  distinguished  novelist, 
iii.  420. 

Richanlson,  Mr.,  iii.  481,  482. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  his  expedition  to  Africa, 
iv.  820. 

Richborough  Castle,  i.  151,  nnte. 

Richelioi,  Cardinal,  negotiates  marriage  lie- 
tween  Henrietta  M.iriaand  Prince  t  'had ••.•< 
of  England;  his  stipulations  on  t)chalf  ot 
the  Catholics,  ii.  375 ;  applies  to  Charles  I. 
for  assistance  against  the  French  Protes- 
tants, 379 ;  gives  mortal  offence  to  Buck- 
ingham, 332 ;  presses  the  siege  of  Ro^helle, 
40O,  401 ;  takes  it,  403 ;  forms  an  alliance 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  413 ;  arrests  the 
elector  Charles  Louis,  433;  his  intrigues  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant,  414 ;  agreement  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  witli,  455,  456; 
drives  Marie  de'Meilici  from  France.  487. 

Richelieu,  Due  de,  French  general,  iii.  339, 
342.  notr.  347. 

Richemont.  Arthur,  Coimt  of,  brother  ot 
Duke  of  Brittany,  i.  53<',  581,  5*4;  his  in- 
trigues and  atrocities  at  the  court  of  Charle.« 
VII,,  584;  is  banished,  and  takes  up  amis 
again.^t  Charles,  ib.;  his  rencontre  with 
Joan  of  Arc,  593. 

Richmond  Castle,  i.  189,  nnte,  190. 

Richmoml,  palace  of,  i.  739.  note. 

llichmonil.  Countess  of,  mother  of  Henry 
VII.,  i.  740,  and  note. 

Richmoml,  Duke  of,  natural  son  of  Henry 
VIII.,  i.  777,804. 

Richmond,  Duchess  of,  bears  evidence 
against  her  brother.  Earl  Surrey,  i.  846, 
847. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  his  proccetlings  in  par- 
liament, iii.  485,  587,  539  5'.tl,  614.  615. 

Rick-buniing.  prevalence  of.  iv.  434. 

RiiUjy.  Nicholas,  appointed  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  room  of  Bonner,  ii.  36;  sui>j>orts 
the  cai.se  of  Lady  Jane  CJrcy,  44 ;  arrestetl, 
50 :  tri;U  and  martyrdom  of,  61, 62 ;  iiortrait 
of,  61. 

Rifle  Corps.    See  VohinJeer  Morcment. 

Ring,  riding  at  the,  L  SOS. 
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Ring  Tower,  Waterford,  i.  273,  iiofc. 
Riothamus,  King  of  Cornwall,  i.  71. 
Ripon.  conference  at.  between  the  commis- 
sioners from  the  king  and  the  Covenanters; 
its  transference  to  London,  iL  473,  and 
note. 
Rivers,  Earl,  brother-in-law  of  Edward  IV., 
i.  640 ;  is  arrested  and  beheaded  at  the  m- 
stance  of  Duke  of  Gloucester,  641,  643 ;  his 
literary  abilities,  643. 
Riviere,  the  Sire  de  la,  i.  555. 
Rizzio,  David,  courted  by  Damley,  while  a 
suitorof  Queen  Mary,  ii.  101;  Queen  Mary's 
friendship  for ;  excites  the  hatred  of  Dam- 
ley  and  the  nobles ;  his  murder  and  attend- 
ant circumstances,  106-110. 
Roads,   Roman,   L  38-40;  condition  of.    in 
Britain  in  18th  century,   iii.  406,  407 ;  iv. 
147 ;  improvements  effected  by  Telford  and 
Macadam  on,  445. 

Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  119, 
124,  192,  note. 

Robert,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  his 
quarrel  with  his  brothers,  and  rebellion 
against  his  father;  saves  his  life  in  battle ; 
his  reconciliation  and  ultimate  estrange- 
ment, i.  199-201 ;  duchy  of  Normandy  be- 
queathed to,  21)6;  is  acknowledged  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  induced  to  dispute  his 
brother  William's  right  to  the  crown  of 
England,  209,  210;  insurrections  in  his 
favour  in  England,  headed  by  his  uncle 
Odo,  210-212;  is  attacked  by  William's  ad- 
herents in  Noimandy.  212;  his  transac- 
tiorLs  with  his  brother  Henry,  ib.,  213;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  William,  213 ;  quarrels 
with  him,  214 ;  ungenenjus  conduct  of  the 
French  king  to,  ib.;  mortgages  Normandy 
to  William,  215;  departs  for  Holy  LamC 
216;  false  report  circulated  by  his  brother 
Henr)-  as  to  his  having  Ijeen  chosen  King 
of  Jem.salem,  219,  "221 ;  his  prowess  in  the 
Holy  Land,  221 ;  retimis  from  Palestine 
through  Italy,  and  marries  Sibylla,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  of  Conversano,  ib.,  222; 
wastes  his  time  in  feasting  anil  pageantry 
on  his  arrival  in  Normandy.  222 ;  at  length 
seta  out  to  claim  the  crown  of  England,  ib.; 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Henrj-  and  retiUTis 
to  Normandy,  ib.,  223:  resumption  of  hos- 
tilities between,  and  Heno'.  223.  224;  de- 
feat and  capture  of.  at  Tenchebray.  224 ;  is 
committed  to  Cardiff  Castle  for  life  and 
barbarously  deprived  of  his  eyesight,  ib., 
225,  and  notes. 

Rotert  Guiscanl.  sovereign  of  Naples,  I.  202. 

Rol)crt  of  Artois,  i   462. 

Hubert  Bnice.     See  Bruce. 

Robert  H .,  I  h ;  f  oiimlcr  of  the  Stewart  family, 
ascends  the  Scottish  throne,  i.  474;  his 
death.  490. 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  i.  490;  caUed 
on  by  Henry  IV .  to  acknowledge  thesupre- 
macy  of  England.  54ti ;  ilies  of  a  Iroken 
heart  on  learning  the  capture  of  his  stm 
James.  548:  his  amiable  but  weak  charac- 
ter. 652  ;  his  pretende<l  illej.itimacy,  G55. 

Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  father  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  i.  r22.  123. 

RoK'rtson.  Dr..  attack  on  his  house  pre- 
vented, iii.  612;  leader  of  the  moderate 
party  in  Church  of  Scotland,  iv.  140;  his 
historiail  works.  175. 

Rol>ert.son.  General,  his  inters  iew  w  ith  Gene- 
ral Greene  on  Ixhalf  of  Amlre.  Iii.  626. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien,  representative  for 
ArtJiis,  in  national  assembly,  Iii.  787;  de- 
fends condiict  of  riot<-rs  at  Nancy,  807;  his 
conduct  in  nganl  to  the  petition  for  aboli- 
tion of  royalty.  846 :  his  ilefence  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Jacobin  clulis.  852 ;  his  ex- 
cluiUng  ilecrees;  obtains  the  p<ist  of  public 
accu.ser,  853;  his  recommemlations  as  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Austria,  iv.  0; 
votes  for  death  of  the  king,  33:  triumph  of, 
and  his  piirty  over  the  Girondists ;  reign  of 
terror.  55  53;  opposition  of  Hubert  to; 
suppres.ses  him  and  his  jiarty ;  wlnilusale 
executions;  Rolx'spierre's  aversion  to 
atheism  ;  fete  instituted  by  him  in  honour 
of  the  Supreme  Being;  coiitinue<l  massa- 
cres ;  combination  formed  against  Robes- 
Eierre ;  attack  on  him  in  the  convention  ; 
e  and  his  confolerates  arrested ;  they  are 
shortly  afterwards  liberate<l  and  assemble 
in  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  ;  decree  of  oiitlawrj' 
proiiouiiceil  against  them  in  the  conven- 
tion :  they  are  surromided  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  and  attempt  to  commit  suicide ;  they 
are  hurrietl  off  and  guillotineil.  Robespierre 
lieing  execute<l  last,  65  71;  portrait  of,  iii. 
846. 

Robespierre,  the  younger,  brother  of  the  ter- 
rorist chief,  iv.  54,  71. 

Robin  Ho<kI,  festival  of,  ii.  265;  denounced 
by  the  Reformers,  ib.,  note. 

Robinson,  John,  pastor  of  the  Browuists,  ii. 
612. 

Robinson.  Mr.,  ill.  469. 
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Rochambeau,  Count  de,  commands  troops 
sent  to  assist  the  Aniericaus,  iii.  623,  635. 

Rochambeau,  General,  sou  of  the  preceding, 
iv.  191. 

RocheUe,  La,  stronghold  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants, ii.  141,  and  note,  142 ;  disastrous 
expedition  for  the  relief  of,  conducted  by 
Buckingham.  392-394;  expedition  fitted  out 
by  Charles  and  Buckingham  against;  re- 
sistance of  the  English  sailors,  379,  380; 
siege  of,  pressed  by  Richelieu  and  the 
Catholic  party,  400,  401;  proposed  second 
expedition  of  Buckingham  for  its  relief 
frustrated  by  his  assassination,  401;  inef- 
fectual expedition  of  Earl  Lind.sey;  is 
taken  by  Richelieu,  403 ;  plan  of,  in  1627, 
393 ;  views  of  the  Great  Clock  Tower  and 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  400. 

Roches,  Peter  des.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  i. 
387-390. 

Rochester,  Danes  defeated  at,  i.  89;  castle 
of,  211,  and  note,  335-337. 

Rochester,  Robert  Carr,  Viscount.  See 
Somerset. 

Rochester.  Lord,  second  son  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, is  made  governor  of  Ireland  in  room 
of  Ormond,  ii.  717;  Lord  Grey's  forfeiture 
conferred  on,  731,  and  note ;  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  high-church  party,  734,  735; 
deprived  of  his  olHces.  736.  and  note;  dis- 
like of  WiUiam  III.  to,  iii.  77;  his  over- 
bearing temper ;  quarrels  with  Godolphin ; 
resigns  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  83,  84. 

Rochi-ster,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of,  ii.  778,  7f4. 

Rochford,  Ladv.  lieheaded  aa  an  accomplice 
of  Catherine  Howard,  i.  821,  825. 

Rochfonl,  Lord,  executed  as  an  accomplice 
of  Anne  BolejTi,  I.  800-803. 

Rockingham,  Charles  Wentworth,  Marquis 
of:  portrait  of;  his  ministry,  iii.  446-450; 
his  distress  at  Charles  Yorke's  suicide.  475 ; 
his  motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  475, 
476 ;  again  becomes  premier,  043,  644 ;  his 
death,  645. 

Roden,  Lonl,  amenilment  of,  negative<l  for 
inquiry'  into  education  at  SIa>Tiooth  Col- 
lege, iv.  596 ;  reception  of  Orangemen  by; 
is  dismissed  from  his  lieutenancy,  641,  642. 

Roderick.     See  O'Connor. 

Rodney.  Admiral  Sir  George,  iii.  350;  his 
victorj-  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  618,  619 ;  ope- 
rations of,  iu  West  Indies  639;  briUiant 
victory  of.  over  Count  de  Grasse,  646,  647; 
portrait  of.  619. 

Rodolph.  Emperor  of  Germany,  :i.  354. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  his  mission  to  Dellii,  iii. 
673. 

Roebuck.  Dr.,  iii.  518. 

Roebuck,  Mr.  John  A.,  opposes  renewal  of 
the  income-tax  in  1845,  iv.  592;  portrait  of, 
593;  defends  conduct  of  government  in 
regard  to  Greece.  63S:  his  attack  on  minis- 
ters in  reference  to  Crimean  war,  743. 

Roederer.  M  ,  iv.  13. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  .Sarum,  i.  232,  234;  his 
magnificence  and  architectural  tastes,  228 ; 
Imprisoni-d  and  starred  by  King  Stephen, 
239;  his  death,  ib.,  240. 

Rogers,  John,  first  Protestant  martyr  in  reign 
of  Marj-.  ii.  59.  60.  and  note. 

Rogers.  Samuel.  British  jKitt,  iv.  468. 

RohUcund.     See  TfoAi/M.,. 

Rohiilas  the,  eiiielled  from  RohUcund,  iii. 
727-729. 

Roland,  M.,  made  minister  of  the  Interior, 
iv.  2;  his  treacherous  conduct  to  the  king, 
7 ;  reinstated  as  minister  by  national  as- 
sembly, 16;  his  indifference  to  the  mas- 
sacres by  the  mob,  21,  22;  commits  sui- 
cide, 56. 

Roland,  Ma«lame,  w  ife  of  the  foregoing,  lil. 
846,  and  note,  847;  lv.2;  Is  guillotined,  57. 

RoUes.  Mr.,  illegal  treatment  of,  ii.  404. 

Rollo  "the  Ganger,"  I  82,  133,  and  note. 

Roman  Roads.     See  Honds. 

Roman  Wall     See  Il'ii//.  Romnn. 

Roinan.s.  the.  little  Intercourse  of,  with  Bri- 
tain previoiLS  to  C:i-.s;ir's  invasion,  i.  8;  in- 
vasions of  Britain  by.  under  Julius  C:esar, 
17-24;  their  jiractice  of  war,  mUitarj-  or- 
ganization. weajKjns,  &c.,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  the  Britons,  24  "23;  their  inva- 
sion of  Britain  in  reign  of  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, 29-31:  progress  of  their  nUe;  attack 
and  cominer  the  i.slaiid  itf  Angle^iey.  31.  32; 
revolt  of  the  Britons  imderlioadicea  against 
the.  32.  33;  their  militarj-  ojierations  in 
Britain  under  Julius  Friintuius  and  Agri- 
cola,  33  36  (see  A\iricola  ;  history  of  their 
sway  from  the  reign  of  the  Einpenir  Trajan 
to  that  of  .'x'venis:  their  walls,  rampart-s 
and  lines  of  forts.  36  39.  and  nl<te.^;  dcc.-i.y 
of  their  jxiwer  in  Britain.  •JO ;  under  Tlieo- 
dosius  aiivance  acalnst  the  Pict«  and  Scot4>, 
41;  finally  .ihand' in  Britain  aKmt  a.d.  4"J0. 

43.  44;  causes  of  the  fall  of  their  power, 

44.  45;  their  principles  of  goi-emnicnt  in 
Britain.  46,  note ;  establish  their  religion 
in  Britain,  56,  57;  temples  and  other  eili- 
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Romans,— 
fices  erected  by,  i.  57;  the  introductinn  of 
Christianity  a  result  of  their  invasion  of 
Britain,  ib.,  58;  comlition  of  the  JJritons 
at  the  period  of  their  invasion,  5'J-G4;  etlect 
of  their  rule  and  intercourse  on  the  Britons, 
64,  65 ;  their  intercourse  with  the  Saxons, 
67. 

Romanzoff,  Russian  general,  iii.  502. 

Rome,  pilgrimages  of  the  Saxons  to,  i.  80;  of 
Ethehvidf  and  his  son  Alfred,  ih.,  94;  pil- 
grimage of  Canute  to,  112,  113 ;  early  con- 
tests of  church  of,  with  the  Welsh  and  Scot- 
tish clergy,  152,  154;  weakness  of  its  influ- 
ence on  the  Anglo-Saxons,  154,  note;  its 
influence  in  accomplishing  the  Norman 
conquest,  192,  note;  interference  of  court 
of,  with  the  temporal  affairs  of  princes; 
applications  of  Henry  II.  and  his  rebellious 
son  to,  278,  279;  England  resigned  by  John 
to  be  held  as  a  fief  of,  331  ;  first  declension 
of  power  of,  in  England,  392 ;  endeavours 
of  coiurt  of,  to  establish  its  supremacy  in 
England,  495-498;  schism  in  church  of,  oc- 
casioned by  the  existence  of  rival  popes, 
658-660;  sack  of,  by  Bourbon's  army ;  view 
of  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  Angelo  at,  775 ; 
final  rupture  of  Henry  VIII.  with,  793 
(see  also  Church) ;  the  supremacy  of,  recog- 
nized by  parliament  in  reign  of  JIary,  ii.  58; 
its  authority  only  recogm'zed  in  a  modified 
form  in  Scotland,  previous  to  Reformation, 
227,  228;  secret  negotiations  of  James  I. 
with,  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  marriage, 
361 ;  hopes  entertained  at,  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  England,  366,  367 ;  secret  nego- 
tiations between  the  court  of  Charles  I. 
and,  432;  ambassador  sent  to,  ))y  James 
II.,  735;  revolutionized  by  France;  Pope 
Pius  VI.  exiled,  iv.  105,  106;  bill  for  main- 
taining diplomatic  relations  between  Bri- 
tain and,  618;  insurrection  at,  in  1S48;  flight 
of  the  pope,  623.  (See  also  Popery  and 
Catholics.) 

Romney  Marsh,  i.  19,  note. 

Romney,  George,  iv.  165. 

Ronaldshay,  or  Ronaldsvoe,  Norwegian  fleet 
anchor  in  bay  of ;  annular  echpse  of  the 
sun  at,  in  1263,  i.  414. 

Ronquillo,  Spanish  ambassador,  ii.  738. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  his  prowess  at  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  iii.  22 ;  is  obliged  to  retreat  be- 
fore French  fleet,  25,  26 ;  his  expedition  to 
the  Baltic,  64,  65;  appointed  vice-admiral 
on  acce.ssion  of  Anne,  83;  his  expedition 
against  Spain,  85;  takes  Gibraltar,  103,  104; 
engages  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga,  104 ; . 
is  dismissed  from  the  command,  105;  por- 
trait of,  65. 

Rookwood,  Ambrose,  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  ii.  304,  307-309. 

Roquefeuille,  Admiral,  iii.  264. 

Rosamond,  Fair,  history  of,  i.  290;  fabulous 
accounts  regarding,  ib. 

Roscommon,  Weatworth  Dillon,  Earl  of,  ii. 
794. 

Ros3,  Sir  Hu£;h,  his  exploits  in  Central  In- 
dia, iv.  766,  767. 

Roselaecque,  battle  of,  i.  483. 

Rosen,  General,  conducts  siege  of  London- 
derry ;  his  savage  proceedings,  iii.  9 ;  his 
campaign  against  Schomberg,  11,  12. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  i.  538,  612-634 ;  persecu- 
tion of  the  Lollards  interrupted  by,  669 ; 
English  feudalism  destroyed  in,  675. 

Roslin,  English  defeated  at,  i.  432. 

Ross,  part  of,  conquered  by  the  Danes,  i.  143; 
Macbeth,  lord  of,  145. 

Ross,  the  Earl  of,  invades  the  Hebrides,  i. 
414. 

Ross,  Lesley,  Bishop  of,  accompanies  Moray 
to  France,  ii.  92;  appears  on  behalf  of  Mary 
at  the  conferences  at  York  and  Westmin- 
ster, 130-134;  examined  by  Elizabeth's 
ministers  under  threat  of  torture,  149, 151. 

Ross,  the  Bishop  of,  his  answer  to  the  peti- 
tions of  Henderson  and  others,  ii.  445. 

Ross,  Captain,  expeditions  of,  to  Polar  re- 
gions, iv.  819. 

Rossbach,  battle  of,  iii.  347. 

Rosse,  Lord,  telescope  constructed  by,  iv.  817. 

Rossiter,  parliamentary  commander,  ii.  549, 
551. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  his  intrepidity  In  Scotch 
iiarliament,  ii.  421,  422;  takes  part  with  the 
Covenanters,  452,  459. 

Rothesay,  David,  Earl  of,  the  gallant  son  of 
Robert  III.,  i.  539,  540;  his  breach  of  con- 
tract to  the  daughter  of  Earl  of  March,  541; 
stari'ed  to  death  by  his  uncle  Albany,  543, 
652. 
Rothschild,  Baron,  attempt  by,  to  take  his 

seat  in  House  of  Commons,  iv.  643,  644. 
Rotten  Boroughs,  iii.  448,  note. 
BoubiUiac,  Louis  Francis,  sculptor,  iii.  413. 
Rouen,  castle  of,  i.  320;  confinement  and 
murder  of  Prince  Arthur  in,  326;  protracted 
siege  of  town  of,  by  Henry  V.,  567,  568; 
surrenders  after  a  gallant  defence,  571;  trial 
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Rouen, — 
and  execution  of  Joan  of  Arc  at,  i.  598-600; 
surrender  of,  by  Duke  of  Somerset,  607; 
siege  and  capture  of,  by  the  CathoUcs,  ii.  95. 

Rougemont  Castle,  Exeter,  i.  184,  note. 

Rouille,  M.  de,  envoy  from  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Hague,  iii.  125-128. 

"Roimd-about-Raid,"  the,  ii.  103,  and  note. 

Roimdheads,  soubriquet  fastened  on  the  na- 
tional party,  ii.  493,  note,  495,  note. 

Rous,  Sir  John,  iii.  642. 

Rouse,  John,  ii.  703 ;  is  executed  as  a  Rye- 
house  conspirator,  ii.  709. 

Roussel,  M.,  iii.  703. 

Roussin,  Admiral,  iv.  508. 

Routs,  species  of  fashionable  entertainment, 
iv.  151. 

Rouvrai,  rout  of  the  French  and  Scots  near, 
i.  586. 

Rowe,  General,  iii.  100. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  dramatist,  iii.  419. 

Rowena,  daughter  of  Hengist,  story  of,  i.  69. 

Rowites,  the,  religious  sect.  See  Irving, 
Edward. 

Rowton  Heath,  battle  of,  ii.  550. 

Roxburgh,  sieges  of,  1.  653,  655. 

Roy,  William,  English  reformer  and  satirist 
in  reign  of  Heni-y  VIII.,  ii.  272,  273. 

Royal  Society,  the,  m.  408,  409. 

Royal  Academy,  exhibitions  of  the,  iv.  152. 

Rudyard,  Sir  Benjamin,  member  of  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  I.,  ii.  464,  474. 

Rufus,  William.    See  William. 

Ruggiero,  King  of  Sicily,  i.  297. 

Rullecourt,  Baron  de,  iii.  628. 

Rulph.    See  Radulf. 

Rumbold,  conductor  of  the  alleged  Rye-house 
Plot,  ii.  707,  708;  takes  part  in  Argyle's 
expedition  to  Scotland,  724,  725,  and  note. 

Rumbold,  Sir  George,  iv.  214. 

"  Rump  Parliament,"  the,  name  given  to  the 
Long  Parhament  after  "Pride's  Purge," 
ii.  570 ;  its  tyrannical  enactments,  579  ;  its 
impopularity;  is  summarily  expelled  by 
Cromwell,  584^586 ;  restored,  595 ;  its  quar- 
rels with  the  army,  596;  manoeuvres  of 
Monk  with,  596-598;  is  compelled  to  re- 
admit the  Presbyterians,  598. 

Rumsey,  Colonel,  informer  in  Rye-house 
Plot,  ii.  709,  710,  713. 

Runjeet  Sing,  the  Lion  of  Lahore,  his  con- 
quests in  Afghanistan ;  portrait  of,  iv.  566, 
5iJ7 ;  hostOity  displayed  by,  to  the  British, 
569. 

Runnymede,  Magna  Charta  signed  at,  i.  334, 
335. 

Rupert,  Prince,  sou  of  the  Palatine  Fre- 
darick,  visits  for  the  first  time  his  vmcle 
Charles  I.;  surveillance  exercised  over, 
and  his  brother  by  Laud,  ii.  437,  and  note ; 
the  brothers  proceed  on  an  expedition 
>mder  Lord  Craven  for  the  recovery  of 
their  inlieritance ;  its  unsuccessful  results; 
bravery  of  Rupert,  437,  438;  takes  the 
chief  command  in  the  royalist  army  ;  his 
rash  and  violent  character,  523,  524 ;  is  re- 
pulsed at  Worcester,  524,  525 ;  encounters 
the  parliamentarians  vmder  Essex  at  Edge- 
hill,  525,  and  note,  526 ;  nearly  surprises 
London,  527  ;  his  predatory  campaigns  in 
the  west ;  defeats  the  parliamentarians  at 
Chalgrove-field,  528,  529 ;  captures  Bristol, 
530 ;  advances  to  raise  the  siege  of  York ; 
is  signally  defeated  at  Marston  Moor,  535, 
and  note,  536 ;  takes  part  in  the  Oxford 
negotiations,  541,  542;  is  defeated  with 
Charles  at  Naseby,  545,  546;  surrenders 
Bristol  to  Fairfax;  consequent  bitter 
quarrel  with  his  uncle,  550 ;  forces  an  in- 
terview with  him  at  Newark,  551 ;  quits 
England,  557  ;  takes  command  of  the  fleet 
along  with  Monk  against  the  Dutch,  674, 
675 ;  portrait  of,  524. 

Russell,  Lord,  commands  army  against  the 
western  rebels,  ii.  28 ;  relieves  Exeter,  29. 

RusseU,  William,  Lord,  patriot  in  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  ii.  688,  698;  promotes  the  ex- 
clusion bill  agamst  Duke  of  York,  701,  702; 
his  intercourse  with  Shaftesbury,  706,  707 ; 
is  accused  of  participation  in  the  Rye-house 
Plot;  tried,  and  executed, 708-712;  portrait 
of,  710. 

Russell,  Lady,  heroic  wife  of  Lord  Russell, 
ii.  710,  711. 

Russell,  James,  of  Kettle,  one  of  the  assas- 
sins of  Archbishop  Sharp,  ii.  700. 
Russell,  Admiral,  ii.  741 ;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  iii.  18;  his  treach- 
erous supineness,  19 ;  gains  victory  of  La 
Hogue,  21,  22;  enmity  of  the  Tories  to- 
wards, 23,  and  note ;  his  successes  in  the 
Mediterranean,  30;  bombards  Calais,  42, 
43 ;  is  involved  in  Sir  John  Fenwick's  con- 
fession, 45  ;  is  created  Earl  of  Orford,  46 ; 
is  attacked  by  the  commons,  and  resigns 
his  command,  56 ;  impeached  by  the  com- 
mons, 69,  70,  72;  is  acquitted,  75;  is  re- 
moved from  the  admiralty,  134;  jiortrait 
of,  57. 
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Russel,  Thomas.  Irish  rebel,  iv.  200,  201. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  his  motion  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  in  1821,  iv.  364 ;  carries 
motion  for  repeal  of  test  and  corporation 
acts,  395;  introduces  ministerial  bUl  for 
parliamentary  reform,  484  486,  490;  por- 
trait of,  491 ;  new  reform  bill  introduced 
by,  496;  his  motion  on  the  Irish  church, 
530;  measures  introduced  by,  under  the 
Melbourne  administration,  532,  533,  536- 
538,  540,  541;  his  liiU  for  restoring  tran- 
quillity to  Canada,  545,  546;  his  throat 
against  Bishop  of  Plxeter,  546,  547 ;  his 
motion  in  regard  to  church  lands,  549 ;  his 
plan  of  national  education,  560 ;  becomes 
premier  on  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
602 ;  his  bills  for  the  susi)ension  of  the 
corn  and  navigation  laws,  610,  611 ;  his 
measure  for  relief  of  West  IncUan  colonies, 
614,  615 ;  his  bill  for  relief  of  Jewish  disa- 
bilities again  rejected,  630 ;  his  bill  for  gov- 
ernment of  Australian  colonies;  conduct 
of  his  administration  in  relation  to  Greece  . 
vindicated  in  commons,  635-638 ;  his  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the  Papal 
aggression;  ecclesiastical  titles  bUl  intro- 
ductd  by,  645,  646;  Mr.  Locke  King's 
motion  for  assimilation  of  the  franchise 
carried  against;  resigns  office,  but  is 
speedily  recalled,  648;  causes  removal  of 
Lord  Palmerston  from  office ;  his  speech 
on  opening  of  parliament  in  1852,  654 ;  his 
government  is  defeated  on  the  militia  bill 
and  resigns,  655,  656 ;  government  plan  of 
education  brought  forward  by,  in  1853,  668, 
669 ;  his  reply  to  Mr.  Moore's  motion  re- 
specting Irish  chtirch,  672,  673 ;  his  amend- 
ment on  charitable  trusts  bill,  673,  674; 
his  statement  respecting  rupture  with 
Russia,  683,  684 ;  further  measures  of  par- 
liamentary reform  introduced  by,  742 ;  his 
resignation,  743;  becomes  colonial  secre- 
tary under  Lord  Palmerston,  744. 

Russia,  English  trade  with,  estabhshed,  ii. 
241;  first  rise  of,  as  a  Eiu-opean  power,  iii. 
43 ;  negotiations  between  England  and, 
to  aid  Maria  Theresa,  248 ;  acquisitions  of 
territory  made  by,  in  reign  of  Empress 
Catherine,  492,  495-502 ;  wars  of  Empress 
Catherine  with  Turkey  in  conjunction 
with  Austria ;  war  with  Sweden,  760-766 ; 
fresh  accession  of  Polish  territory  gained 
by,  iv.  50;  insurrection  of  the  Poles 
against,  mider  Kosciusko ;  its  suppression' 
iv.  72-74;  treaty  concluded  between,  and 
Great  Britain,  78;  assistance  fm'nished 
Austria  by,  in  campaign  against  France, 
217,  218;  expedition  of  troops  to  Naples, 
228,  229;  campaign  of  army  of,  in  alliance 
with  Prussia  against  France,  236,  237,  245- 
247;  rupture  between,  and  France,  281; 
alliance  between,  and  Sweden ;  invasion 
of,  by  Bonaparte ;  aid  furnished  to,  by 
Great  Britain,  295-297 ;  advance  of  troops 
of,  into  Germany ;  aUlance  between,  and 
Prussia;  accession  of  Great  Britain  and 
Austria  to  the  treaty,  301-303;  threat- 
ened war  between,  and  Turkey,  368 ;  al- 
liance between  England,  and  France  on 
behalf  of  Greece;  fleet  of,  takes  part  in 
battle  of  Navarino,  389-392;  invasion  of 
Turkey  by;  siege  and  capture  of  Sihstria; 
smrender  of  Adrianople ;  successes  of 
fleet  and  army  of,  against  the  Turks,  who 
are  compelled  to  submit ;  treaty  of  Ad- 
rianople ;  cessions  by  Turkey  to ;  the  m- 
dependence  of  Greece  recognized,  408-411 ; 
assists  Turkey  to  repel  aggressions  of  Me- 
hemet  AU;  treaty  between  Turkey  and, 
508,  509;  undue  fear  of  influence  of,  in 
the  East,  provokes  British  expedition  to 
Afghanistan,  565-571 ;  intrigues  of,  in  the 
East,  638 ;  approachmg  ruptiu^e  between 
Britain  and,  676 ;  quarrel  between,  and 
Tin-key  in  relation  to  the  holy  places  in 
Palestine;  right  of  protectorate  over  the 
Greek  Cliristians  in  'Turkey  demanded  by; 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  occupied  by 
troops  of ;  the  Four  Powers  vainly  endea- 
vom-  to  adjust  matters  in  dispute ;  bar- 
barous destruction  by,  of  Turkish  fleet  at 
Sinope ;  France  and  Britain  declare  war 
against,  681-688 ;  detailed  account  of  war 
with  Turkey  and  her  allies,  from  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  to  treaty  of  Paris 
in  March,  1856,  689-741  (see  Victoria)  ;  dis- 
cussions in  British  parliament  on  conduct 
of  war  with,  743-746. 

Rustan,  papal  legate,  i.  392. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  one  of  the  ringleaders  in 
murder  of  Rizzio,  ii.  107-110. 

Ruthven,  Patrick,  his  defence  of  Ediubiu-gh 
Castle,  ii.  460,  469. 

Ruthven  Castle,  view  of,  ii.  161. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  afterwards  Duke  of  Y'orlc ; 
his  conspiracies  against  Henry  IV.,  i.  538, 
546 ;  is  killed  at  A^zincoiu't,  5'52,  563. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  son  of  Duke  of  York; 
murdered  at  Wakefield  Bridge,  i.  619. 
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Ruyter,  de.    See  De  Ruyter. 
Ilye  House,  the,  ii.  707,  nnte ;  view  of,  708. 
Rye-house  Plot,  the,  ii.  707-715,  721. 
Rylarwl,  John,  his  house  destroyed  by  Bir- 
mingham mob,  iii.  827. 
Rymer,  Thomas  the,  poetry  of,  i.  533. 
Ilyswick,  treaty  of,  iii.  47-49,  and  notes. 


Sabbath.    See  Sunday. 

Sabrina.    See  Severn. 

Sacae.    See  Sakai. 

Sacassaui,  a  branch  of  the  SacEe,  i.  G6. 

Sachererell,  Dr.  Henry,  impeachment  and 
trial  of,  for  seditious  sermon  preached  at 
St.  Paul's ;  enthusiasm  of  the  high-church 
party  for,  iii.  129-133 ;  promotion  of,  136. 

SackvUle,  Lord  George,  his  arrogance  and 
incapacity,  iii.  348,  350,  355,  356. 

Sackville,  Thomas.    See  Dnrset.  , 

Sacrifices,  human,  of  the  Druids,  i.  54,  55. 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  Henry  VIII. 's  agent  in 
Scotland,  834 ;  his  life  threatened  by  the 
Edinburgh  populace,  836, 837;  countenances 
propo.sed  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  841, 
842;  his  maxim  regarding  the  religious 
parties  in  the  state,  ii.  75;  employed  by 
Elizabeth  t<i  negotiate  with  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  83  87;  his  declaration 
to  the  commons  regardhig  the  queen's 
marriage.  111 ;  sent  to  York  to  watch  Karl 
of  Susse.x,  142 ;  made  custodier  of  Qujen 
Mary,  166 

Sadler's  WeUs,  iii.  337. 

Sagg's  or  Saggy  Harbour,  iii.  564. 

Saintes,  victory  of  Louis  IX.  over  Henry 
III.  at,  i.  3M. 

Saintraille,  distinguished  French  comman- 
der, i.  582,  583,  585,  586,  590,  593,  594. 

Sakai,  or  Sac-c,  the,  i.  66. 

Salabut  Jung,  proclaimed  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deccan  by  Bus.sy,  iii.  681,  682 ;  is  urged  to 
assist  the  French,  699;  joins  the  English 
and  cedes  them  territory  around  Masuli- 
patam,  ib. ;  murdered  by  his  brother  Nizam 
All,  715. 

Saladin,  commander  of  the  Saracens.  hara.ssos 
the  besiegers  of  Aero,  i.  303,  304 ;  signally 
defeated  by  Richard  Cnjur  ile  Lion  ne.ir 
Azotus,  305,  306 ;  negotiations  between, 
and  Richard ;  their  mutual  courtesies,  306- 
308;  captures  Jaffa,  308,  309;  great  victory 
of  Richard  over,  near  that  town,  309 ;  his 
treaty  with  Richard,  ih. 

Saladin,  paramour  of  (Jueen  Eleanor,  1.  249, 
and  note. 

Salamanca,  sojourn  of  Sir  John  Moore  at, 
iv.  257  259;  great  victory  of  Wellington  at; 
view  of,  286.  287. 

Sale,  General,  maintains  himself  bravely  in 
Jellalaliad,  iv.  574,  .575;  a>t\-ats  Akbar 
Khan;  is  joined  by  (JeiiiTal  Pollock,  578, 
580;  effects  junction  at  pa.-«  of  SutTcd 
Khak  with  the  escaped  British  prisoners, 
581 ;  portrait  of,  582 ;  killed  at  Moodkeu, 
606. 

Salem,  Xew,  Lord  North's  bill  for  removing 
the  seat  of  government  to,  from  Boston, 
iii.  503,  .5(19,  511-514. 

Salerno,  city  and  celebrated  schools  of,  i. 

Salic  Law,  the,  i.  233.  4.57,  458. 

Salisburj',  William  Longespear,  Earl  of,  i. 
332,  333. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  sent  1>y  Richard  II.  to 
oppose  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  i.  493. 

Salisbury,  Piarl  of,  besieges  Orleans,  i.  585, 
586. 

Salislmry,  Earl  of,  a  partizan  of  house  of 
York,  i.  615  617,  619. 

Salisbury,  lOarl  of.    See  Cicil. 

Salisbury,  Margaret,  Countess  of,  mother  of 
Cardinal  I'ole,  i.  808;  arrestetl  as  an  accom- 
plice of  hi^r  son.  Cardinal  Pole;  condemned 
and  pxccut4>d,  814. 

Salin,  Rhingrave  of,  leader  of  the  Dutch  de- 
mocrats, iii.  748,  749. 

Salomons,  Alderman,  endeavours  to  take 
his  seat  in  House  of  Commons,  iv.  667. 

Salsette.  island  of,  iii.  674,  729,  730. 

Saltwoofl  Castle,  i.  664,  and  iiofc 

San  Sebastian,  taken  by  Berwick,  iii.  197; 
capture  of,  by  the  allies,  iv.  299 ;  view  of, 
300. 

Saucho,  King  of  Navarre,  i.  282. 

Sancroft,  Archl>ishop  of  Cantt-rbury,  ii.  721, 
722.  736,  733,  73H,  noir,  742,  743. 

SaniUiy,  Paul,  painter  in  water-colours,  iv. 
1G5.  476. 

Sandilli,  a  rraffre  prophet,  iv.  678-680. 

Sandon,  Lonl,  his  motion  on  Canadian  re- 
bsllion,  iv.  547 ;  his  speech  iu  favour  of  di- 
rect taxation,  592. 
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Sandwich,  Earl  of,  is  signally  repulsed  by  the 
Dutch  fleet,  ii.  673;  perishes  at  Solebay, 
682. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  noted  politician  and  liber- 
tine in  last  century,  iii.  322,  326 ;  a  boon 
companion  of  Wilkes ;  produces  his  Essay 
on  Woman  to  Hou.se  of  Lords,  438^40,  and 
notes ;  further  incidents  in  political  history 
of,  476,  485,  486,  519,  522,  588,  605 ;  violence 
of  no-popery  rioters  to,  615 ;  attack  on,  by 
Fox,  628,  642. 

Sandys,  "the  motion  maker,"  his  accusation 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ui.  243-246;  is  made 
chancellor  of  exchequer,  254 ;  attends  Whig 
meeting  at  Fountain  Tavern,  ib. 

Sanitary  regulations,  recently  introduced  in 
towns,  iv.  810. 

Santa  Cruz,  last  victory  of  Blake  at,  ii.  592. 

Santerre,  a  brewer,  revolutionary  leader,  iii. 
832 ;  encourages  the  mob  iu  their  attack  on 
the  Tuileries.  iv.  8-10. 

Santoua,  Spanish  ships  destroyed  at.  iii.  197. 

Saphadin,  brother  of  Saladin,  i.  306,  307;  his 
generosity  to  Coeur  de  Lion,  309. 

Saracens,  the,  destruction  of,  at  sea,  by  Rich- 
ard CcEur  de  Lion,  i.  303 ;  are  besieged  in 
Acre  by,  and  surrender  to  the  crusaders, 
ih.,  304;  cruel  massacre  of,  305.  (See  Sala- 
din.) 

Saragossa,  taken  by  Duke  of  Orleans,  iii.  115; 
battle  of,  135 ;  siege  of,  iv.  252,  253. 

Saratoga,  Burgoyne  encamps  on  plains  of, 
iii.  574;  surrender  of  the  British  army  to 
the  Americans  at ;  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion, 577  579;  dishonourable  infraction  of 
the  convention  of,  by  congress,  593  595. 

Sardinia,  island  of,  conquered  by  Sir  John 
Leake,  iii.  122 ;  seized  by  Spain,  190;  article 
of  the  (luadruple  alliance  regarding,  192 ; 
conferre<l  on  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  title  of 
king  of,  202;  treaty  between  England  and 
kingdom  of,  261 ;  aggression  by  Bonaparte 
on  territories  of,  iv.  191,  192;  kingdom  of, 
restored,  315;  accession  of,  to  British  ami 
French  alliance ;  contingent  furnished  by, 
in  Crimean  campaign,  723. 

Sarsfield,  .Jacobite  general  in  Ireland,  iii. 
14,  15;  killed  at  Landen,  24. 

Saujohee,  Hindoo  prince,  iii.  679. 

Saumarez,  Admiral,  iv.  126. 

Savannah,  siege  of,  iii.  608. 

Savary,  emissary  of  Bonaparte,  iv.  250,  325. 

S.avoy,  Duke  of.    See  Victor  Amadrus. 

Savoy,  Palace  of  the,  Londi  in,  death  of  K  ing 
.John  of  France  in,  i.  475;  gutted  by  the 
mob.  48(.i;  demolished  in  Wat  Tyler's  insur- 
rection, 485 ;  view  and  description  of,  ii. 
754,  and  «'»(<•;  celebrated  conference  be- 
tween the  EpiscojMUians  and  I'resbyterians 
hil  1  at.  7.14.  7,15. 

Sa wtre.  William. biuneilas aheretic,  i  663,664. 

Saxe,  Marshal,  French  general,  iii.  263;  em- 
harks  with  the  yoiuig  pretendi-r  at  Dun- 
kirk, 264 ;  tJikes  ommand  of  army  in  Flan- 
ders, I'l.,  '265,  268;  gains  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
268  270;  his  campaigns  in  Flanders  and 
Holland.  320.  321 

Saxons,  extem'.ination  of  the  Britons  by  the, 
improbable,  i.  19,  note;  rav.ige  the  coasts 
of  Gaul  and  Britain,  40  43;  summoned 
to  the  a.ssistance  of  the  Brit<ms  by  Vorti- 
gem,  45;  theirarriv.il  in  Britain,  46;  their 
origin,  66,  and  nutr,  67 ;  their  tritx-s,  arms, 
ships,  ami  warlike  character,  67,  68;  obscu- 
rity enveloping  their  early  history,  68,  69, 
and  notrs ;  various  accounts  of  their  con- 
quest of  England,  69.  70;  fouml  the  king- 
doms of  Kent  and  Sussex,  70;  imder  Cer- 
dic  found  the  kingdom  of  Wes.sex,  ib. ;  state 
of  the  t^.st  Saxons,  and  kingiloms  of  Ber- 
nicia,  Deira,  and  East  Anglia  fomided  by, 
lb.;  fo(md  kingd(mi  of  Merci.a,  "1;  opposi- 
tion of  the  western  Britons  to,  ih.,  72 ;  final 
submi.ssion  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  to.  72  ; 
imcertainty  and  confusion  attending  their 
early  historj-  in  Britain,  ib..  73,  and  nol>\i; 
their  first  conversion  to  Christiiinity  imder 
EtheUx'rt,  King  of  Kent,  iu  sixth  centurj', 
73,  74 ;  instability  of  their  religious  profes- 
sions ;  progress  of  Christianity  among,  74 ; 
their  wars  with  the  .Scots.  Picts.  and  Welsh, 
and  with  each  other  under  the  Heptarchy; 
are  finally  reduced  into  one  .sovereignty, 
A.D.  825.  74  79;  frequent  attacks  on,  by 
the  Welsh  diu-ing  the  Danish  invasion.s,  80; 
their  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  ih. ;  their  simi- 
larity in  kindred  to  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans, 82 ;  cruelties  of  CharU  iiiagne  to  the 
pagan,  ib ,  and  note ;  their  mglect  of 
archerj',  83.  84;  contests  of.  umler  Alfre<l 
with  the  Danes.  84-94  (see  Ihiiirs  and 
Alfred);  elect  fxlmund  Ironside  king  in 
opposition  to  Canute,  110;  their  treat- 
ment under  Canute;  assist  him  in  his 
foreign  wars.  111 ;  their  propensity  to  glut- 
tony and  drunkenness  increa.se<l  in  reign  of 
Hanlicanute,  116;  strength  of  their  party  in 
England  at  the  .accession  of  E<lH-ard  the 
Confessor,  117, 118;  their  dissatisfaction  with 
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Saxons, — 
the  latter  at  his  partiality  for  the  Normans, 
i  119 ;  their  sympathy  with  Earl  Godwin  in 
his  rebellion,  120,  121,  123, 124 ;  their  vene- 
ration for  reUcs,  128,  note;  their  conduct 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  137; 
their  bravery  during  the  engagement,  138, 
139;  causes  of  their  weakness  and  over- 
throw, ib.,  note ;  extent  of  territory  in  Bri- 
tain occupied  by,  140;  supposed  relation- 
ship of  the  Picts  to,  141,  note ;  contests  be- 
tween, of  Northumberland  and  the  Picts, 
141,  142 ;  their  settlements  in  the  southern 
part  of  Scotland,  145;  their  ancient  mytho- 
logy and  religion,  148,  149 ;  their  first  con- 
version to  Christianity,  150,  151;  its  pro- 
gress among.  151,  153;  religious  contro- 
versies among,  153,  154,  and  notes;  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  the  Christian 
chmrch  among;  profligacy  and  superstition, 
lay  and  clerical,  of,  154,  155 ;  their  austeri- 
ties and  pilgrimages,  155,  156,  and  note ; 
violation  of  their  churches  and  monasteries 
by  the  Danes,  156 ;  influence  of  the  clergy 
among,  158,  note ;  pagan  superstitions  re- 
tained by,  ih.,  ih.;  their  social  system  and 
iwlice;  gradations  of  rank  among;  their 
serfs  or  slaves,  160  162,  and  notes;  their 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  162-164;  their 
domestic  architecture  and  arrangements ; 
their  furniture,  cookery,  food,  and  ban- 
quets, 164-167,  and  notes ;  their  Averages 
and  intemperance,  167 ;  their  costume  and 
ornaments,  168-171,  &nd  notes;  their  habits, 
occupations,  and  penances,  171, 172;  female 
occupations  among,  172;  their  high  ideas 
of  female  chastity,  172,  and  note,  173 ;  their 
practice  of  sortilege  and  trial  by  ordeal,  1 73; 
their  nomenclature  and  education,  ih.; 
their  funeral  rites,  ib.,  174 ;  their  sports  and 
pastimes,  174,  175 ;  condition  of  learning 
and  literature  among,  175,  176 ;  attempt  to 
organize  resistance  to  William  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  but  after^vards  submit, 
179,  180;  conciliatory  conduct  of  William 
at  first  towards,  181 ;  his  after  conduct  and 
that  of  his  followers  provokes  them  to  revolt, 
182,  183;  their  unsuccessfid  opposition  to 
William  in  the  north  of  England,  185,  186; 
again  rally  and  surprise  the  Nonnans  at 
Durham,  187 ;  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Danes  and  Scots,  and  inflict  a  severe  blow 
on  the  Normans  at  York,  ib.,  188;  ven- 
geance of  William  on,  188,  189;  general 
confiscation  of  their  lands,  189,  190;  their 
successful  resistance  in  the  Isle  of  Ely 
to  the  Nomian.s,  192  195,  and  notes;  their 
conspiracy  along  with  the  discontented 
Normans  and  Bretons  against  William, 
196,  197;  its  suppression,  198;  EiigUsh 
principles  of  liberty  founded  on  their  laws, 
205,  nrAe;  summoned  by  William  Kufus  to 
his  assistance  against  his  brother  Rjbert, 
210,  211;  their  fusion  with  the  Normans 
effected  by  the  marriage  of  Henr>'  I.  and 
Maud.  220,  221 ;  their  aversicm  t<i  a  female 
sovereign,  233;  conimencemcnt  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  their  language  and  customs 
in  Scotland,  341  JJ3,  and  note;  hanlahiiw 
inflicted  on  their  clergy  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  351 ;  reflections  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the,  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest, 
363,  364 ;  greater  freedom  of  the  pe-a-santrj- 
under,  3ii8;  their  rude  style  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal architectuie  contrasted  with  the  Nor- 
man, 368  370;  their  gluttony  unfavourably 
contrasted  with  the  moderation  of  the 
Normans,  377 ;  final  extinction  of  the  term 
as  distinctive  of  a  clas-s,  503. 

.ScaUts.  the,  i.  149. 

Scandinavia,  nations  issuing  from,  i.  66. 

Scapula,  Ostorius.    See  Osiorius. 

.Schanck,  Lieutenant  iii.  556. 

Scheldt  demands  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  as 
i/t  right  to  navigate  the,  iii.  669,  670. 

Schellenlx-rg.  battle  of  the,  iii.  95-97. 

.Schevez,  William,  i.  674. 

Schism  Act,  the,  iii.  161,  162. 

•Schleswig.     See  Denmeirk. 

.Schomberg,  Marshal,  general  of  William  III.; 
his  campaign  in  Ireland ;  is  slain  at  battle 
of  the  Bojme,  iii.  9,  11  13. 

Schomlierg,  Duke  of,  iii.  lo2. 

Schoml)erg,  Marshal,  commands  French 
army  against  Kochelle,  iii.  393,  334. 

Schools,  celebrity  of  the  Irish,  under  the 
Anglo-.Saxons,  i.  i;5;  founded  by  the  Nor- 
man clergy,  351.  3<'4 ;  nature  of  instruction 
given  at,  364  ;  <lefective  state  of,  through- 
out the  I'nited  Kingdom  in  recent  times, 
iv.  807,  808;  establishment  of  ragged  anil 
reformatory,  810 ;  of  normal,  812,  813.  (See 
also  Kducatioti.) 

Schriiiler.  General,  iii.  767. 

Schulemberg,  Mtvlenioisellede.    See  Jifndflf. 

Scbutz,  Baron,  iii.  153,  154,  157,  158. 

.Schujier,  American  general,  iii.  572. 

Schwartzcnbcrg,  Priuce,  invades  France,  iv. 
311. 
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Science,  progress  of,  from  Revolution  to 
deatli  of  George  II.,  iii.  408-410;  from  1760 
to  1802,  iv.  169,  170 ;  from  1802  to  1830,  454, 
455 :  from  1830  to  present  day,  813-822.  (See 
also  Literature.) 

Scilly  Isles,  early  trade  of,  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Greeks  of  Marseilles,  i.  8. 

Scinde,  the  Ameers  of,  iv.  566,  567;  their  hos- 
tiUty  to  the  British,  569-571 ;  war  with  tlie 
Ameers  of;  conquest  of,  by  Sir  Charles 
Napier ;  annexed  to  British  India,  603-605 ; 
disturbances  in,  631. 

Seindia,  Mahratta  chief,  defeated  by  God- 
dard,  iii.  734 ;  his  rivalry  with  Holkar,  iv. 
202 ;  war  between,  and  the  British ;  Wel- 
lesley's  campaign  against;  is  defeated  at 
Assaye  and  Argaum ;  extensive  cessions  of 
territory  by,  to  the  East  India  Company, 
203,  204. 

Seindia,  reinstated  in  Gwalior,  iv.  767. 

Scone,  place  of  coronation  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  i.  349,  420,  423,  434. 

Scot,  John,  uproar  caused  by  his  election  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  i.  347,  348. 

Scotia,  an  ancient  name  of  Ireland,  i.  146. 

Scotland,  inhabitants  of.  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Scots,  i.  140-142 ;  arrival  of  the 
latter  from  Ireland  in,  142 ;  union  of,  into 
one  kingdom  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
Picts  under  Kenneth  II.,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde  under  Kenneth  III.,  142, 
and  note,  143 ;  first  occurrence  of  the  name 
of,  143;  ravages  and  settlements  of  the 
Danes  in,  143, 144 ;  annexation  of  Cumber- 
land to,  144;  early  Christian  mission- 
aries to,  150;  early  controversies  between 
church  of,  and  that  of  Rome,  154;  inva- 
sion of,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  195; 
abortive  expedition  of  William  the  Con- 
queror against,  199 ;  independence  of,  re- 
signed by  William  the  Lion,  281,  282 ;  Kmg 
John's  expedition  into,  336;  people  and 
territories  of,  at  the  period  of  the  Norman 
conquest,  339,  340 ;  invasion  of,  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  340 ;  question  of  homage  by 
the  kings  of,  to  England,  ib..  341,  343,  348; 
expedition  of  Robert  of  Normandy  against, 
341 ;  of  William  Ruf us,  ib. ;  effect  of  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  on  social  con- 
dition of,  lb. ,  342 ;  subsequent  history 
of,  to  accession  of  Alexander  II.,  342- 
349 ;  purity  of  the  church  of,  in  reign  of 
David  I.,  345,  and  note;  forced  homage 
of  William  the  Lion  to  Henry  II.  for,  347 ; 
history  of,  under  the  reigns  of  Alexander 
II.  and  III.,  411-415;  disturbed  state  of, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  hopes  of  the  nation  by  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  415,  416; 
claimants  for  crown  of,  417;  alleged  refer- 
ence of  question  of  succession  to  arbi- 
tration of  Edward  I.,  ami  proceedings  con- 
sequent thereon,  417-419 ;  Edward's  de- 
cision in  favour  of  Bahol,  and  inglorious 
reign  of  the  latter  over,  419-423 ;  Baliol's 
surrender  of  crown  of,  to  Edward,  who  re- 
duces the  comitry  to  a  temporary  subjec- 
tion, 423,  424 ;  re-assertion  of  independence 
of,  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  effects  the 
expulsion  of  the  English,  424-426;  re-in- 
vasion of,  by  Edward,  who  gains  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  and  lays  the  country  waste, 
426,  427 ;  progress  of  events  in,  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Ealkirk,  and  renewed  in- 
vasions of,  by  Edward,  who  again  prevails, 
and  gaining  possession  of  Wallace,  puts 
him  to  death,  431-433 ;  renewal  of  struggle 
for  the  independence  of,  under  Robert 
Bruce,  and  last  expedition  of  Edward  I. 
against,  433^36 ;  progress  of  events  in, 
under  reign  of  Edward  II.;  his  futQe  at- 
tempts to  conquer,  437,  440^45 ;  inde- 
pendence of,  recognized  by  Edward  III., 
454;  invasions  of,  by  Edward  BaUol  and 
the  English,  456,  457;  Baliol  driven  from, 
460 ;  ravaged  by  Edward  III.,  471,  472;  ex- 
pedition of  Richard  II.  into,  488;  social 
and  literary  progress  of,  in  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  530-534;  ineffectual  expedition 
of  Henry  IV.  again.st,  539,  540 ;  state  of 
parties  in,  in  time  of  Henry  V.,  577 ;  cam- 
paign of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in, 
under  the  co-operation  of  Duke  of  Albany, 
633;  history  of,  during  15th  century,  652- 
657 ;  history  of  church  of,  in  15th  century, 
673,  674 ;  social  progress  of,  in  15th  century, 
701-707;  favourable  reception  of  Perkin 
Warljeck  in,  726,  727;  disagreements  be- 
tween, and  England,  743;  peace  between, 
and  Henry  VIII.  after  battle  of  Floddeu, 
750 ;  state  of  parties  in,  after  the  death  of 
James  IV.,  763-767;  Henry  VIII.'s  in- 
trigues in,  during  the  minority  of  James  V. , 
828-830;  government  of,  by  James  V.,  830, 
831;  invasion  of,  by  the  English  forces, 
831-833;  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
state  of  parties  in,  under  the  regency  of 
Arran,  833-837;  ravages  of  Hertford  and 
the  EngUsh  armies  in,  838,  839;  progress 
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Scotland, — 
of  events  in,  from  the  battle  of  Ancrum  to 
the  death  of  CartlinalBeaton,i. 841-844;  war 
renewed  with,  by  Protector  Somerset,  ii. 
6,  7 ;  his  campaign  in,  8-12 ;  renewal  of  war 
in,  16,  17,  31,  32;  peace  between  England 
and,  35 ;  Mary  of  Guise  becomes  regent  of, 
71 ;  events  in,  on  accession  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth; struggles  of  the  Reformed  party  with 
the  queen-regent,  80-89 ;  the  Protestant 
religion  established  in,  90,  91 ;  proceedings 
in,  from  the  landing  of  Queen  Mary  from 
France  to  her  defeat  at  Langside,  92-126 ; 
invasion  of,  by  Elizabeth's  troops,  144, 145 ; 
final  blow  to  Mary's  cause  in,  156,  15" ;  con- 
fusions in,  previous  and  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  Regent  Morton,  160,  161 ;  reUgi- 
ous  history  of;  condition  of  the  Catholic 
church  in;  rise,  progress,  and  establis'n- 
ment  of  the  Reformation  in,  227-232 ;  con- 
stitution of  the  Reformed  church  of,  232- 
234 ;  endeavours  of  James  VI.  to  impose 
Episcopacy  on,  234,  235;  commerce  and 
marme  of,  under  the  Jameses,  276;  do- 
mestic hfe  in,  during  the  same  period,  276 
278 ;  costumes  and  amusements  of,  278,  279; 
funeral  customs  of,  279 ;  diet  in,  ib. ;  pro- 
gress of  education  and  literature  m,  previ- 
ous to  the  Reformation,  279-281 ;  schemes 
of  James  I.  for  effecting  a  union  between, 
and  England ;  mutual  aversion  of  the  Scots 
and  English  to  the  measure,  313,  314 ;  visit 
of  James  I.  to;  his  arbitrary  attempts  to 
force  episcopacy  on,  338-341;  visit  of  Charles 
I.  to ;  his  interference  with  the  church  of, 
421,  422 ;  commotions  in,  occasioned  by 
Charles  I.'s  attempt  to  enforce  the  use  of 
the  English  Liturgy,  444-446 ;  subscription 
of  the  National  Covenant  of,  447;  proceed- 
ings of  the  Marquis  of  HamOton  as  king's 
commissioner  in,  448-451 ;  the  general  as- 
sembly at  Glasgow  of  1638,  451^55 ;  prepa- 
rations for  war  with  the  king,  455457 ;  ad- 
vance of  the  Covenanters  to  the  Borders, 
458 ;  conference  with  Charles  I. ;  pacifica- 
tion of  Berwick,  ib.,  459;  proceedings  of 
the  Earl  of  Traquair,  the  new  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  king,  460 ;  re- 
commencement of  hostilities  in,  by  the 
Covenanters,  469 ;  Charles  I.  again  visits ; 
his  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  there,  488- 
491 ;  correspondence  opened  by  Charles 
with  council  in,  previous  to  commence- 
ment of  civU  war,  514;  separate  negoti- 
ations of  Charles  I.  and  his  parlia- 
ment with,  532;  campaigns  of  Montrose 
in,  541,  547-550  ;  Cromwell's  campaign  in, 
580,  581 ;  suppression  of  Insurrection  in,  on 
behalf  of  Charles  II.,  588 ;  view  of  the  Re- 
formation in,  600-606:  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings of  Charles  I.  in,  614;  suppression 
of  presbytery  in,  after  the  Restoration, 
661-663 ;  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  in, 
672 ;  insurrection  in,  terminating  in  battle 
of  Pentland  Hills,  676;  persecutions  of 
Sharp  and  Lauderdale ;  attempt  of  the  lat- 
ter to  concihate  the  Covenanters,  685,  686 ; 
continued  tyrannical  government  in;  ris- 
ing of  the  Covenanters,  699,  700;  rule  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in,  as  king's  commis- 
sioner; insurrection  of  the  Cameronians; 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  govennnent, 
704-706;  cruelties  against  the  Rye-house 
conspirators  and  the  Covenanters,  715,  716; 
assembly  of  parUament  of,  on  accession  of 
James  II.,  723;  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Ajgyle  to,  724-726;  promotion  of  Popery 
in,  by  James  II.,  735;  ecclesiastical  history 
of,  and  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians  in, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution, 
757-760;  success  of  the  Revolution  in,  iii. 
3,  4,  7,  8;  proceedings  in  parliament  of; 
Jacobite  plots  and  conspira,cie3  ;  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  2&-28,  and  notes ;  enthusiasm 
in,  for  the  Darien  scheme,  32,  33 ;  indigna- 
tion of,  on  learning  King  WilUam's  repu- 
diation of  the  act  for  establishing  the  col- 
ony. 36;  disgusts  excited  in,  by  William's 
government ;  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  Darien  scheme,  50,  51 ;  departure 
and  fate  of  the  expedition,  57-59 ;  proceed- 
ings in  parliament  of,  64;  message  from 
William  on  his  deathbed  to  English  par- 
liament, recommending  a  union  between, 
and  England,  79,  80;  union  of,  with  Eng- 
land ;  popular  detestation  of  the  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Soots,  109-113 ;  Jacobite 
plots  in,  115,  116;  privy  council  of, 
abolished,  116;  attempted  invasion  of, 
by  the  pretender  and  a  French  armament, 
119,  and  note,  120  ;  assimilation  of  treason 
law  of,  to  that  of  England ;  new  Jacobite 
scheme  for  invasion  of,  124, 125;  threatened 
dissolution  of  the  union,  152,  153;  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715,  171-183;  Jaco- 
bite expedition  to,  from  Spain,  196,  197;  m- 
vitation  from  the  Jacobites  of,  to  the  young 
pretender,  263 ;  act  of  1712  restoring  patron- 
age, 367,  368 ;  secession  in  church  of,  368 ; 
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Scotland,— 
rebeUion  of  1745-46,  in.  271-320 ;  presbytery 
estaljlished  in,  at  Revolution  ;  the  law  of 
chiu-ch  patronage ;  act  of  1690  abolisliing  it, 
362-364 ;  violent  opposition  in,  to  reixial  of 
penal  laws  against  Catholics,  612,  613; 
grievances  in  regard  to  royal  burghs  of,  860; 
religious  history  of,  fronil760tol802;  abuses 
of  the  system  of  i)atronage;  moderatism 
prevalent  in  the  church  during  this  period, 
iv.  138-141 ;  poetry  of,  in  last  century,  181, 
182 ;  disturbances  in,  on  accession  of  George 
IV.,  360;  visit  of  George  IV.  to,  368,  369; 
state  of  church  of,  from  1802  to  1830,  435 ; 
royal  commission  granted  for  inquiring 
into  state  of  church  of ;  opposition  of  gene- 
ral assembly,  533,  534 ;  secession  of  the  Free 
church  in,  587 ;  act  for  the  regulation  of 
banking  in;  poor-law  amenchuent  act, 
593,  594;  history  of  events  in  church  of, 
from  1830  to  the  present  day,  7.  (See 
also  Scots  and  Church.) 

Scots,  cross  over  from  Ireland  to  attack  the 
Britons ;  their  incursions  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Britaui,  i.  41-45 :  repelled  by  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  69 ;  defeated  by  the  North- 
umbrians, 74 ;  supremacy  said  to  have  been 
maintained  over  Picts  and,  by  kings  of 
Northumbria,  74-76  ;  alleged  vassalage  of, 
to  Edward  the  Elder,  98;  join  Olave  against 
Athelstane,  ib. ;  their  Irish  origin,  and  first 
settling  in  North  Britain,  140,  142 ;  history 
of  their  original  settlement  in  Ireland,  146, 
147 ;  mcursion  of,  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, 235 ;  great  invasion  of  England  by, 
under  King  David,  236  238;  the,  of  Gallo- 
way, 340 ;  their  invasions  of  England  after 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  444,  445 ;  mcur- 
sion of,  into  England  m  commencement  of 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  452,  453 ;  invade  Eng- 
land under  King  David,  468 ;  incursion  of. 
and  the  French  into  England  in  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  488:  invade  England;  are  de- 
feated at  Nesbit  Moorand  llmiiilddn  Hill. 
541,  542;  their  invasion  of  Eu'.,'laiid  in  reign 
of  Henry  V.,  567  ;  gallantry  of,  at  the  battle 
of  Crevant,  581 ;  their  reverse  at  Vemueil, 
582 ;  defeat  of  French  and,  at  Rouvrai,  586; 
assist  the  Lancastrians,  622 ;  their  cam- 
paign m  England  under  Leslie,  ii.  469-472 
(see  Covenanters) ;  their  conference  with  the 
English  commissioners  at  Ripon,  473;  pop- 
ularity in  London  of  their  commissioners 
and  preachers;  the  charge  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  brought  against  the  latter 
refuted,  478,  and  note,  479 ;  their  demands 
on  the  English  parliament,  479;  recom- 
mend a  treaty  with  Charles ;  send  deputies 
to  Oxford,  and  afterw'ards  to  the  meeting 
at  Uxbridge,  541-543;  their  campaign  in 
England  under  LesUe,  548,  549;  Charles'  ne- 
gotiations with ;  he  surrenders  himself  to 
them  atNewark,551-555;  abode  of  Charles  I. 
with,  in  their  camp  at  Newcastle ;  he  re- 
fuses to  take  the  Covenant;  receive  pay- 
ment of  their  arrears  of  subsidy  from  the 
English  parliament,  and  deliver  up  the 
king,  556-559;  an  apology  for  the  latter 
action,  559,  note;  a  secret  treaty  entered 
into  between,  and  Charles,  565 ;  prepare  to 
take  up  arms  on  his  behalf,  566;  invade 
England  under  Duke  of  Hamilton;  arc 
driven  back  by  Cromwell  into  Scotland, 
567,  568  ;  send  up  a  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  king's  trial,  574;  espouse 
the  cause  of  Charles  II.,  and  are  defeated 
by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar,  580;  are  again 
defeated  by  him  at  Worcester,  5S1;  heioism 
of  the  Jacobite,  as  contrasted  with  the 
English  Jacobites  in  1715,  iii.  172,  note. 
(See  aXso  Scotland.) 

Scott,  Sir  Michael,  renowned  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  wizard,  i.  531.  532. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  i.  840. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  literary  productions  of; 
portrait  of,  iv.  460,  461 ;  his  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  Beriew,  470. 

Scott,  Sir  William,  his  bill  for  amending  sta- 
tute of  Henry  VIII.  regarding  clerical  resi- 
dence, iv.  417,  418. 

Scotti,  Marquis,  Spanish  envoy  to  Paris,  iii. 
200,  201. 

Scotus,  John  Duns,  celebrated  philosopher 
and  theologian,  i.  532. 

Scowerers,  a  riotous  association  in  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  ii.  778,  779. 

Scrafton,  Mr.,  iii.  718. 

Scriptures.    See  Bible. 

Scrofula,  or  king's-evU,  touching  for,  ii.  650 ; 
iii.  87,  and  note. 

Scroggs,  Chief-justice,  ii.  695,  696. 

Scroop,  lord-chancellor  in  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  i.  489,  note. 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  joins  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Percies,  i.  .543,  546 ;  is  taken 
prisoner  and  beheaded,  546. 

Scroo)),  Lord,  of  Masham,  i.  557, 

Scrope.  Lord,  interviews  of,  and  Sir  Franc's 
KnoUys  with  Queen  Mary  at  Carlisle,  ii.  127. 
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Scrope.  Colonel,  trial  and  execution  of,  ii. 
655,  658. 

ScullalMgue,  massacre  at,  iv.  103. 

Sculpture.     See  Art. 

Scutage,  first  levied  by  Henry  II.,  i.  254. 

Scutari,  hospital  at,  iv.  720.  721. 

Sea-kings,  a  title  of  the  Northmen,  i.  68 ; 
their  prefatory  excursions,  83,  99, 100, 105. 

SeafielJ,  Earl  of.  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  iii. 
110. 

Seal,  Great,  the,  introduced  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  i.  119. 

Seaton,  Mary,  watch  presented  to,  by  Queen 
of  Scots,  ii.  177,  note. 

Sebastian  Auvergnac,  servant  of  Queen  Mary, 
ii.  116,  124. 

Sebastian,  San.    See  San  Sehastian. 

Seba.stopol,  aUied  army  march  on,  aftei:  battle 
of  the  Alma ;  history  of  siege  and  capture 
of,  iv.  705-732 ;  plan  of,  and  environs,  706; 
view  of  dockyard,  creek,  and  town  of,  707; 
view  of,  from  trench  of  two-mortar  battery, 
723 ;  plan  of,  showing  works  of  besiegers, 
725 ;  condition  of,  at  conclusion  of  war,  741. 

Sebert,  King  of  Essex,  i.  151. 

Secession,  the,  in  Church  of  Scotland,  in  last 
century,  iii.  368  ;  in  1843,  iv.  783-792.  (See 
Church.) 

Seckendorf,  Marshall,  iii.  265,  266. 

"Secret  Council,  Lords  of  the,"  name  a.s- 
sumed  by  the  confederate  lords  after  Mary's 
imprisonment  in  Lochleven  Castle,  ii.  124. 

Secular  Clergy,  the,  their  disputes  with  the 
monks,  i.  155,  157,  153. 

Sedan  Chairs,  introduction  and  use  of,  ii.  627, 
767,  768;  iii.  406. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  ii.  728. 

Sedley,  Catherine,  mistress  of  James  II.,  ii. 
735. 

Seisin,  in  Scots  law,  i.  839,  note. 

Selden,  John,  patriotic  meml)er  of  parlia- 
ment in  reign  of  (-'haries  I.,  ii.  398,  403, 4o4, 
4it7;  his  answer  to  Grotius  in  regard  to  the 
common  property  of  nations  in  the  sea.  437; 
portrait  of,  398 ;  his  oriental  learning,  533, 
notr. 

"Self-denying Ordinance,"  the,  ii.  539,  540. 

Selgovie,  the,  i.  34. 

Seneffe,  battle  of,  ii.  684. 

Septennial  BiU,  the,  iii.  226,  227. 

Serfs,  or  slaves,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  1. 
161,  and  mile,  162. 

Seriraner,  the  boar,  in  Saxon  mythology,  1. 
148. 

Scringapatam,  caiiital  of  Hyder  All's  do- 
minions, iii.  714,  715;  siege  of,  by  Coni- 
wallis;  Tippoo  coniiielled  to  capitulate. 
866,  867;  last  siege  and  capture  of;  de»th 
of  "Tippoo;  view  of.  iv.  114  116. 

Seringham,  pagoila  of,  iii.  633,  685. 

Serle,  or  Serlo,  his  conspiracy  against  Henry 
IV.,  i.  545. 

Sermons,  siiecimen  of,  in  15th  century,  i. 
694-696.     (See  also  Homiliex.) 

Serpent,  symbolism  of  the.    See  Sun. 

Serpent's  Egg.     See  vliifT'inKin. 

S.rviees,  jxTsonal,  of  vassals,  first  commuted 
for  money  by  Henrj-  II.,  i.  254.  and  in't,-. 

Seton,  Colonel,  his  heroic  death  in  the  Birk- 
enhead, iv.  680,  681. 

Sevajee.  founder  of  the  Mahratta  sovereignty, 
iii.  67.5.  note. 

Seven  Years'  War.  the.  See  Grorye  II.  and 
///..  and  Fre,l,riek  the  Great. 

Severn,  the  river,  Romans  defeat  Britons 
near,  i.  29;  line  of  forts  erected  by  Plan- 
tius  on  the,  30. 
SeveniB.  the  Emperor,  i.  37;  his  expedition 
to  Britain,  ib.;  strengthens  and  rebuilds 
wall  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian,  38,  39 ;  dies 
at  York.  39. 
Seville,  treaty  of,  iii.  222,  223;  view  of,  iv. 

287. 
Seymo<u-.  J.ine.  niarrie<l  t<i  Henry  VIII.  the 
day  after  Anne  Boleyn's  execution ;  por- 
trait of,  i.  802,  803,  and  note ;  ilies  in  child- 
lied.  809.  and  n<itr. 
Seymour.  Thomas.  Lord,  brother  of  Duke  of 
Somerset:  ixirtraitof.  ii.  13;  his  ambitious 
and  protligiit«  cliaracter.  19;  marries C.athe- 
rine  Parr.  Henry  VIII. 's  widow,  if...  20; 
attempt."*  to  pain  an  a-scendency  over  tlw 
yoimg  king.  20,  21;  is  apparently  reconciled 
to  Somerset.  21;  charges  laid  by  the  council 
naainst ;  his  familiarities  with  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  22  24 ;  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  24.  25;  Somerset's 
sliamef\d  ennduct  in  regard  to  his  infant 
daughter.  25. 
Seymour.  William,  husband  of  L.vly  Ara- 

iK-Ua  Stu.art.  ii.  321.  322  (See  Stuart.) 
Shaft«!sl>ury.  Antony  Asldey  C(Mi]ier.  Earl 
of.  a  memlier  of  Baretxmes'  |>arliament 
ii.  586.  iinle  ;  a  minister  of  Charles  II..  678, 
683;  joins  the  opposition,  683  685;  com- 
mitteil  to  the  Tower.  t">87  ;  is  lilH^rateil.  68!>; 
his  activity  in  keeping  up  the  fennent 
against  the  Catliolics.  693.  694;  his  proceed- 
ings as  leader  of  the  opposition,  697  701 ; 
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Shafte.sbury,  Earl  of, — 
trial  and  acquittal  of,  ii.  703 ;  endeavours  to 
organize  an  insiirrection  against  govern- 
ment; takes  to  flight  and  dies  in  Holland, 
706,  707 ;  portrait  of,  699. 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  formerly  Lord  Ashley; 
his  exertions  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
working  classes,  iv.  585;  reform  in  manage- 
ment of  factories  effected  by ;  portrait  of, 
643 ;  his  views  on  Russian  war,  685,  686. 
Shaftesbury  House,  ii.  7U6.  and  note. 
Shah  Alum,  Emperor.    See  Shah  Zada. 
Shah  Jehan,  Emperor  of  India,  iii.  674. 
Shah  Zada,   the.   afterwards  the  Emperor 
Shah  Alum.  iii.  699.  7U0,  707-709,  711,  712; 
miserable   appearance   presented   by,  on 
General  Lake  entering  DeUii,  iv.  200 ;  por- 
trait of,  iii.  707.     (See  hidia.) 
Shah  Mahmood,  Afghan  usurper,  iv.  566,  567. 
Shah  Sujah,  deposed  from  throne  of  Cabool; 
British  expedition  to  Afghanistan  to  re- 
establish him ;  is  restored  to  the  throne ; 
mismanagement  of,  iv.  566-571 ;  is  assas- 
sinated. 579. 
Shakespear,  Sir  Richmond,  iv.  581. 
Shakspeare,  William,  celebrated  dramatist, 
bust  of;  house  in  which  he  was  bom;  tomb 
of,  ii.  040,  641. 
Shanghai,  capture  of,  iv.  584. 
Sharington,   Sir    William,    his    confession 

against  Lord  Seymour,  ii.  23. 
Shari>,  Archbishop,  lietrays  his  party  and 
joins  the  Episcopalians ;  is  created  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Anilrews ;  his  uitolerance,  ii 
6G3;  his  relentless  severity  against  the 
Covenanters,  672;  takes  the  field  against 
them.  676;  is  checked  in  his  severities  by 
Charles;  attempt  on  his  life  by  Mitchell, 
685,  686 ;  his  continuetl  tyrannies ;  is  mur- 
dered on  Magus  Muir,  699,  700. 
Sharp.  Dr..  ii.  736. 

Shanie.  Granville,  chairman   of   the  anti- 
slavery  society,  iii.  752-754. 
Shaw,  Dr.,  sermon  by,  on  behalf  of  Richard 

III. 'a  pretensions,  i.  644. 
Shaw.  Mayor  of  London,  i.  645. 
Shaxton.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  i  815,  816. 
Sheei)shaiiks.  Mr,  his  l)e<iuest  of  pictures 

to  the  British  nation,  iv.  832.  833. 
Shell.  Mr .  his  agitation  on  l<"half  of   the 
Catholic  claims,  iv.  397.  398;  his  speech  on 
the  rumoured  appointment  of  Lonl  Lou- 
donderrj'  as  Russian  aml)a.s.sa<lor,  528. 
Shelbunie.  Lonl.     See  Laimdoune. 
Sheldon.  Bishop  of  L(.n<lon.  li.  752,  754,  755. 
Slielley,  Percy  Bysshe,  i>oeto'  of,  iv.  464,  465. 
Shelton,  Brigadier,  iv.  574. 
Shephenl,  informer  in  Rye-house  Plot,  li. 

709,  710. 
Shere  Mahomed,  Prince  of  Mecrpoor,  iv.  604, 

605. 
SherfieUl.    Mr.,  sentence   against,  in   Star 

Chiunber.  ii.  424.  and  vote.  425. 
Sheridan.  Richanl.  made  secretao'  'o  the 
treasury  umler  Duke  of  PortlamL  iii.  657  ; 
his  intimacy  with  I'rince  of  Wales.  744;  his 
speeches  on  French  revolution,  79'2.  814;  his 
attack  on  lltfs  financial  report,  821;  makes 
motion  for  repeal  of  susiKiision  of  habeas 
corpus  act,  iv.  75;  his  dramatic  talents, 
182. 
Sheriff-Hutton,  manor  house  of,  i.  708,  and 

note ;  \iew  of  rxiins  of.  709. 
SherilTmuir.  battle  of.  iii.  716,  717. 
Ship-money,  illegal  imposition  of,  in  time  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  438^43;  petitions  preseute<l 
to  parliament  against,  464 ;  debates  on,  in 
the  commons,  466. 
Shippen,  Mr.,  member  of  parliament,  noted 

for  his  integrity,  iii.  244,  245.  and  noten. 
Ships,  of  the  13th  century',  i   3S5.  noteK;  con- 
dition of  English  shijiping  in  15th  century. 
677 ;  increase  of  shipping  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution,  ii.  764. 
Shirley.  James,  dramatist,  ii  645. 
Shops*.  London,  in  17th  centurj-,  ii.  632;  in 
I      ISth  centiuy,  iii.  385,  386. 
Shore.  Jane,  accu.sed  by  the  protector  of  sor- 

eerj'.  i  643 ;  harsh  treatment  of.  644. 
Shovell.  Sir  Cloudesley.  iii.  24. 103;  appointed 
ccinimandiT  of  the  fleet.   105;  bombards 
Toulon.  115. 
Shrewsburj-.  defeat  of  the  Percies  at,  i.  £44  ; 
j       sojourn  of  Charles  I.  at.  ii.  524. 
Shrewsbury.  Earl  of.    See  Tall>ot. 
ShrewsbiuT.  Earl  of  presides  at  trial  of  Duke 

of  Norfolk,  ii  150.  152. 
Shrewsbury.  Duke,  originally  EarL  of.  joins 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii  741;  liecomes  state 
secretiry  to  William  III.  iii.  28,  29:  accu- 
sations of  Fenwick  against.  45 :  his  charac- 
ter. 57.  note;  ma<le  lord-chamt>erlain.  134; 
his  emlxi.s.sy  to  Pans.  150;  m.-vle  premier 
by  Queen  Anne  on  her  deathtietl,  163.  164. 
Shrines  and  Relics,  ile.struction  of.  in  reign  of 

Henry  VIU  .  ii   214. 
Shunkeriwre.  reiluction  of  fort  of.  iv.  771. 
,  Sibilla,  queen  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  i. 
j      343. 


SLAVE-TRADE 

Silithorp.  Robert,  vicar  of  Brackley,  his  ser- 
mon enjoining  passive  obedience,  ii.  389, 
and  note. 

Sibylla,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Conver- 
sano,  marries  Robert  of  Normandy,  i.  222; 
her  death,  224. 

Sicilies,  the  Two,  kingdom  of,  offered  by  the 
pope  to  Henry  III.  for  his  second  son  Ed- 
mund, i.  392. 

Sicily,  right  to  crown  of,  disputed  between 
Tancred  and  Emperor  Henry,  i.  297,  298 ; 
excesses  of  the  crusaders  in.  299  ;  crown  of, 
gained  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  402 ;  sojourn 
of  Edward  I.  in.  i'j.;  visited  by  Edward 
on  his  return  from  Palestine,  403;  Ed- 
ward I.  acts  as  arbiter  in  regard  to  crown 
of,  410 ;  agreed  to  be  exchanged  by  Duke 
of  Savoy  for  Sardinia,  iii.  192 ;  war  in,  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  imperialists,  192-194, 
198-202;  conquered  by  Don  Carlos,  227; 
expedition  from,  to  .Spanish  coast  to  effect 
diversion  in  favoiu-  of  Wellington,  iv.  287- 
289,  300,  301 ;  revolt  of.  in  1848.  623. 

Sidmouth.  Lord.     .See  Addimiton. 

Sidney.  Sir  PhUip.  killed  at  Zutphen,  ii.  164; 
his  widow  married  to  Earl  of  Essex.  189. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  a  member  of  the  Rump 
Parliament  at  its  dissolution  by  Cromwell, 
ii.  585;  his  intrigues  with  French  court, 
698;  his  negotiations  with  Shaftesbury, 
Russell,  and  others.  707;  is  arrested  as  a 
participator  in  Rye-house  Plot.  7U9;  his 
trial  and  execution,  712-714;  portrait  of, 
712. 

Sierra  Leone,  religious  missions  to.  iv.  434. 

SiOyes,  Abbe,  French  revolutionist,  iii.  780, 
804 ;  a  coiuljutor  of  Bonaparte,  iv.  113, 114. 

Sigel)ert.  King  of  Ea.st  Anglia.  i.  75. 

Sigismund.  King  of  the  Romans,  visits  Henry 
V.  in  England,  i.  5ij4. 

Sign-Uianls,  Loudon,  in  18th  century,  iii. 
385,  386. 

Sikh-s,  the,  invade  British  India ;  battles  of 
Mootlkee,  Ferozeshah,  and  Sobraon;  their 
submission,  iv.  606  608;  portraits  of.  607. 

Silesia,  seized  by  Frederick  of  I^ussia  on 
death  of  Eniieror  Charles  VI..  iii.  242; 
struggles  of  .Maria  Theresa  to  regain.  247, 
248 ;  ceded  by  Maria  TherLsa  to  Frederick, 
256. 

Silistria,  attacks  on ;  surrendered  to  the 
Russians,  iv.  409;  successfid  defence  of,  by 
the  Turks  against  the  Russians,  694  696. 

Silk,  manufacture  of.  first  introduced  into 
England  in  reign  of  Henry  VII..  ii.  "239. 

Silures.  the  iidiabitants  of  .South  W'ales,  i. 
30.  31 ;  subdued  by  Julius  Frontiuus,  31, 
33. 

Simcoe.  Lieutenant-colonel,  iii.  634. 

SimneU  Liirabjrt,  attempt  to  raise  him  to 
the  throne  in  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  i.  713- 
716. 

Simon,  son  of  Thorn,  i.  190. 

Simpson.  (Jenend.  appointeil  to  command  of 
British  army  in  Crimea  on  death  i>f  Lord 
Raglan,  iv.  727 ;  resigns  his  office,  731. 

Sinclair.  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  i.  444 

Sinclair.  Oliver,  the  defeat  at  .Sol way  Moss 
occasioned  by,  i.  832. 

Sinking  Fund.  establishc<l  for  diminishing 
the  national  debt.  iii.  224.  230,  381,  382. 

Sion  House,  ii.  43.  und  note. 

Siward.  Earl  of  Northumbria,  i.  118.  121 ;  as- 
sists Prince  Malcolm  of  ScotUiml  in  over- 
coming Macbeth  ;  bis  wonderful  strength, 
125,  126.  146. 

Six  Articles,  the,  or  the  Bloody  Statute,  L 
815,  816. 

"Six  Acts,"  the,  in  1819,  iv.  357. 

Skating,  sport  of.  in  England,  ii.  780. 

Skeffington.  Sir  William.  Lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land, i  82';. 

Skelton.  John,  satirical  poet  in  reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  ii.  272. 

Skene.  Colonel,  iii.  573. 

Skippon.  commander  of  the  London  train- 
bands mider  the  Long  Parliament,  ii.  5*13, 
513;  his  popularity  with  the  Londoners, 
527.  and  not, ;  is  ol  ■liged  ti  >  siminder  Essex's 
artillerj-  to  the  royalists,  537 ;  is  made 
major-general  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
539;  wounded  at  battle  of  Na.sel.y.  545. 

Skye.  wanderings  of  I'rince  Charles  in  isle  of, 
iii.  314.  315. 

Slaughterford  on  the  Avon,  defeat  of  Danes 
at.  i.  87. 

Slave-tnule.  first  petition  foraVolition  of  the, 
iii.  658:  exerti«msof  Clarkson.  Willierforce, 
and  others,  for  its  suppnssion :  bill  intro- 
duced for  les.sening  the  siitferings  of  the 
negroes  on  the  jias-sage  from  Africa  to 
America;  opixisition  of  the  Liverpool 
merchants;  the  bill  pa-vsed,  752  754;  re- 
newed discussions  on.  759;  continue<l  ex- 
ertions of  Willierfoi-ce  for  aUilition  of.  794; 
alMilitlon  of  the.  under  the  Grenville  minis- 
try, iv.  227,  238;  treaties  with  Portugal 
for  abolition  of.  561 ;  Mr.  Hutfs  motion 
on,  633,  639     (See  also  Stai-ery.) 


SLAVERY 

Slavery,  Mr.  Buxton's  motion  for  abolition 
of,  in  West  Indies;  atrocious  procedure  of 
its  supporters  in  Demei'ara,  iv.  372 ;  aboli- 
tion of  negro,  in  West  Indies,  505,  506; 
further  act  regarding,  in  West  Indies,  547. 
(See  also  Slam-tvadv.) 
Slaves,  in  England.  See  Si-rfs. 
Sluis,  great  naval  victory  of  the  English  at, 

i.  459,  460. 
Smeaton,  Mark,  a  musician,  tried  and  exe- 
cuted as  an  accomplice  of  Anue  Boleyn,  i. 
800,  801,  803. 
Smerwick,  fort  of,  alleged  atrocities  of  the 

English  at  surrender  of,  ii.  159,  160. 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  his  letter  to  Burghley 
regarding  the  depositions  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  servants,  u.  149. 
Smith,  Adam,  distinguished  political  econo- 
mist; endeavours  to  counteract  the  schemes 
of  Franklin,  iii.  518 ;  portrait  of;  his  writ- 
ings, iv.  173,  174. 
Smith,  Colonel,  his  campaign  against  Hyder 

Ali,  iii.  715-717. 
Smith,   Sir  Sidney,  serves  as  volunteer  in 
Swedish  fleet,  iii.  797 ;  takes  part  iu  eva- 
cuation of  Toulon;   portrait  of,   iv.   54; 
;    compels  Bonaparte  to  raise  siege  of  Acre, 
112 ;  confirms  without  authority  treaty  of 
El-Arish,  123 ;  assists  at  defence  of  Gaeta, 
229,  232. 
Smith,  Mr.,  Methodist   clergyman   in  De- 

merara,  atrocious  treatment  of,  iv.  372. 
Smith,  Mr.  William,  parliamentary  dissent- 
ing leader,  iv.  422. 
Smith,  Sir  Harry,  defeats  Sikhs  at  Aliwal, 
iv.  607,  608 ;  his  perplexity  as  governor  of 
Cape  Colony,  627  ;  his  mismanagement  in 
relation  to  Catfre  war,  678-680. 
Smith,  Joseph,  founder  of  the  Mormons,  iv. 

781. 
Smithfield,  its  condition  in  the  12th  century, 
i.  366;  proclamation  of  Elizabeth  regard- 
ing the  management  of  the  fairs  at,  ii.  244. 
Smollett,  Tobias,  novelist,  iii.  420,  421. 
Smugglers,  atrocities  of,  in  last  century,  iv. 

153. 
Sneyd,  Honora,  iii.  626,  note. 
Snider,  Christopher,  iii.  482. 
Soane,  Sir  John,  distinguished  architect,  iv. 

472. 
Sobieski,  John,  his  death,  iii.  47. 
Sobieski,  Princess  Clementina,  wife  of  the 
pretender,  iii.  196,  197;  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  her,  221. 
Sobraon,  battle  of,  iv.  608. 
Society,  history  of,  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
i.  160-176,  andjwte;  history  of,  in  England 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  beginmng  of  the 
13th  century,  363-381 ;  from  accession  of 
Henry  III.  to  deposition  of  Richard  II., 
503-534;  history  of,  in  15th  century,  674- 
701 ;  in  Scotland  during  same  period,  701- 
707;  history  of  EngUsh,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  236-276 ;  of  Scottish,  durmg  same 
period,  276-281 ;  of  Irish,  281-288 ;  history 
of,  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the 
Restoration,  619-648;  from  the  Restoration 
to  the  Revolution,  763-800 ;  from  Revolu- 
tion to  death  of  George  II.,  iii.  374-422 ; 
from  1760  to  1802,  iv.  142-182 ;  from  1802  to 
1830,  435-478;  from  1830  to  the  present  day, 
793-841. 
Soimouoff,  General,  his  attack  on  British 

flank  at  Inkermann,  iv.  715,  716. 
Soissons,  capture  of,  and  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitants by  the  Armagnacs,  i.  556,  560 ; 
congress  of,  iii.  222. 
Solano,  Spanish  admiral,  iii.  623. 
Sohnes,  Count,  iii.  20,  24. 
Solway  Frith,  the,    supposed  by  Chalmers 
to  have  been  the  Taus  of  Tacitus,  i.  33,  34; 
rampart  di-awn  by  Agricola  from,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  34,  35;  and  afterwards 
by  Hadrian  and  Severus,  36-39,  and  nrjtes. 
Solway  Moss,  defeat  of  the  Scots  at,  i.  832, 

and  note. 
Somerled,  Thane  of  Argj-le,  i.  346,  347. 
Soniers,  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord,  iii.  24 ; 
made  lord-chancellor,  46 ;  prepares  at  the 
request  of  the  king  a  commission  in  blank 
for  the  signing  of  the  partition  treaty  with 
France,  52,  53;  accusations  of  the  Tory 
party  in  parliament  against,  60,  61,  63 ; 
impeached  by  the  commons,  69,  70;  charges 
against;  his  defence,  73,  74;  is  acquitted, 
75;  dismissed  from  office,  134;  statue  of, 
73. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  succeeds  Duke  of  York 
as  commander  in  France,  i.  607 ;  his  un- 
popularity, 613 ;  his  altercation  with  Duke 
of  York,  ih.;  sent  to  the  Tower,  614;  liber- 
ated, 615 ;  slain  at  St.  Albans,  ib. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  commander  for  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  i.  621,  622  ;  is  defeated  at  Hex- 
ham, taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded,  624. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  commands  Margaret's 
forces  at  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  i.  633 ;  is 
treacherously  beheaded,  ib. 
Vol.  IV. 
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Somerset,  Duke  of,  previously  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, brother  of  Jane  Seymour;  sent  by 
HenryVIII.  againstScotland;  is  repulsed  at 
Edinburgh  Castle,  but  sets  fire  to  the  town 
and  ravages  surroimding  country;  his  devas- 
tating march  from  Edinburgh  to  Berwick, 
i.  838,  and  note,  839;  renewed  devastation  of 
Scotland  by,  842,  843 ;  procures  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  condem- 
nation of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
845-848;  announces  to  Edward  VI.  liis 
father's  death,  ii.  2 ;  succeeds  in  obtaining 
the  office  of  protector  of  the  realm,  and 
governor  of  the  king's  person,  3-5 ;  takes 
the  executive  power  into  his  hands,  6; 
renews  the  war  with  Regent  Arran's  gov- 
ernment iu  Scotland,  6-8;  marches  in 
person  into  Scotland,  and  signally  defeats 
the  regent  at  Pinkie,  8-11 ;  his  proceedings 
after  the  battle,  11,  12 ;  returns  to  London, 
12 ;  visitation  authorized  by,  for  the  reform- 
ing of  the  church,  ib.,  13 ;  his  address  to 
the  people  of  .Scotland,  16;  his  character 
compared  with  that  of  his  brother,  18,  19 ; 
his  proclamation  against  inclosures,  27 ; 
popular  odiiun  excited  against,  32,  33;over- 
thi'ow  of  his  government  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  34,  35;  is  impeached  in  the 
lords  and  fined,  35;  his  intrigues  to  re- 
cover power,  37;  is  arrested  for  high  treason, 
condemned,  and  executed,  37-39;  por- 
trait of,  5. 
Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of,  his  first  in- 
troduction to  James  I.,  ii.  316 ;  favours 
lavished  on,  ib. ,  and  notrs ;  is  created 
Viscount  Rochester,  324;  is  popularly 
accused  of  having  poisoned  Prince  Henry, 
326 ;  his  disgraceful  marriage  mth  Coun- 
tess of  Essex ;  is  created  Earl  of  .Somerset, 
327,  328 ;  is  supplanted  in  the  king's  affec- 
tions by  George  Villiers;  is  arrested  for 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  trial 
and  execution  of  his  accomplices,  332-334 ; 
trial  of,  and  his  comitess,  both  of  whom  are 
pardoned  by  the  king,  334-337;  touching 
appeal  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to,  in  regard 
to  his  lands  conferred  on,  346,  and  note ; 
portrait  of,  and  his  comitess,  336. 
Somerset,  Frances  Howard,  Coimtess  of,  is 
married  at  first  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  her 
illicit  connection  with  Rochester,  James 
I.'s  favourite;  procures  the  committal  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  the  Tower;  obtains 
a  divorce  from  her  husband,  and  marries 
Rochester,  who  is  created  Earl  of  Somer- 
set, ii.  327,  328 ;  is  arrested  for  the  murder 
of  .Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  is  sentenced  to 
death,  but  receives  a  pardon  from  the  king, 
333-337. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  father-in-law  of  Sir  W. 

Wyndham,  iii.  172. 
Somerset  House, built  by  Protector  Somerset, 

ii.  33. 
SomerviUe,  Lord,  a  partizan  of  Henry  VIII., 

i.  836. 
Somme,  passage  of  the.by  Edward  III.,  i.  464, 

465;  by  Henry  V.,  558,  559. 
Soor,  battle  of,  iii.  270. 

Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  her  visit  to 
William  III.  at  Loo,  iii.  67 ;  her  right  to 
English  throne  recognized  in  parliament, 
74,  75 ;  proposal  in  lifetime  of  Queen  Anne 
to  inrite  over,  and  her  son  Prince  George, 
to  England,  106,  107 ;  her  death,  159. 
Soubise,  leader  of  the  French  Protestants,  ii. 
376,  379,  392 ;  his  interview  with  Bucking- 
ham at  Portsmouth,  401 ;  his  remonstrance 
with  Charles  I.  on  Laud's  treatment  of  the 
Protestant  refugees,  427,  428. 
Soubise,  Prince  of,  iii.  427. 
Soult,  Marshal,  follows  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Conina,  iv.   259;  his  campaign  in  Portu- 
gal, 263,  264;  his  Spanish  campaigns,  273, 
279-281,  285-289 ;  recalled  from  the  Penin- 
sula, 297 ;  sent  again  to  take  the  command 
in  Spain ;   is  driven  across  the   Pyrenees 
into  France,  299;  is  signally  defeated  by 
General  HiU,   ib.,   300;  his  operations  in 
south  of  France  against  Wellington  ;  is  de- 
feated at  Toulouse,  307-309 ;  portrait  of,  273. 
Sound,  the,  map  of,  iv.  123. 
South  Sea,  labours  of  missionaries  in  islands 

of,  iv.  431,  432. 
South  Sea  Scheme,  the,  iii.  205-210 ;  number 
of  smaller  bubbles  and  schemes  produced 
by  the,  380,  381. 
Southampton,  plundered  by  the  Danes,  i.  105, 

106 ;  Henry  V.  embarks  at,  557. 
Southampton,  Earl  of,  formerly  Chancellor 

Wriothesley.    See  WriothesUij. 
Southampton,  Earl  of,  a  friend  of  Earl  of 

Essex,  ii.  192,  194-197. 
Southampton,  Earl  of,  opposes  Charles  II. 's 
scheme  of  maintaining  a  standing  army,  ii. 
661. 
Sovitheme,  dramatic  writer,  iii.  419. 
Southey,  Robert,  poetry  of,  iv.  461 ;  prose 

writings  of,  456. 
Spafields  Riot,  iv.  344. 
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Spain,  its  early  trade  with  the  Phoenicians, 
i.  7;  expedition  of  the  Black  Prince  to,  476 ; 
war  waged  with,  in  the  New  World,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth's  naval  officers,  ii.  163, 
164.;  rumours  of  invasion  from,  164,  165 ; 
expedition  of  the  Armada  against  Eng- 
land ;  its  fate,  182-187  ;  English  expedition 
against ;   war  between  France  and ;  pro- 
posals for  treaty  of  peace,  188-191 ;  recog- 
nizes the  independence  of  Holland,  317 ; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  against 
settlements  of,  in  Guiana ;  Raleigh's  exe- 
cution   demanded   by,   and  accorded   by 
English   court,   347-353 ;    treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  the  infanta  of,  and  Prince 
Charles  of  England ;  visit  of  the  prince  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to,  and  its  results ; 
rupture  and  war  with,  361-372;  disastrous 
expedition  against,  in  commencement  of 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  381;  peace  with,  412; 
frustrates  the  project  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant for  throwing  off  its  yoke,  414,  415; 
rapid  decline  of,  in  17th  cencm-y,  076,  note; 
prosjiective  division  of,  by  Charles  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  680 ;  intrigues  of  Louis  XIV. 
for  securing  the  crown  of,  to  his  family 
after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  iii.  48,  and 
note,   52-54;  opposition  of,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Scottish  colony  at  Darien, 
58,  59 ;  the  succession  to  throne  of,  con- 
veyed by  Charles  II.  to  the  electoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria;  fresh  intrigues  produced  by 
the  death  of  the  latter,  59,  60 ;  intrigues  of 
rival   parties   in,    previous   to   death   of 
Charles  II.;  the  succession  to,  conveyed  by 
Charles'  last  will  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  65, 
66  ;  invasion  of,  by  the  allies  in  war  of 
succession ;  capture  of  Gibraltar  by  Rooke, 
102-104;  brUhant  achievements  of  Peter- 
borough in,  105,  106 ;  fvu-ther  incidents  of 
the  war  in,  108,  109 ;   progress  of  war  of 
succession  m,  114,  115,  122,  135,  136;  w.or 
maintained  by,  against  England,  Austria, 
and  France,  189-202;  indignation  of  the 
English  against ;   popular  eagerness  for, 
and  declaration  of  war  with ;  attacks  on 
her  American  colonies,  235-241,  243,  249- 
251 ;    treaty  concluded  with,  325 ;    secret 
negotiation  of  Pitt  with,   346,  and  note; 
compact   between,    and    France    against 
England,    428;    Havannah    and    Manilla 
wrested    from,    428-431 ;   disastrous   war 
between,  and  Portugal,  431,  432;  accedes 
to  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  434;  contraband 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Americans  with 
colonies  of,  443 ;  threatened  war  between, 
and  England  in  regard  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  484-487;  joms  France  against  Eng- 
land ;  the  Enghsh  coast  threatened  by  the 
combined  fleets,  605-607 ;    attack  by,   on 
British  settlements  in  America,  609,  610 ; 
fleet  of,  defeated  by  Rodney,  618, 619 ;  com- 
bined attack  by  France  and,  on  Minorca, 
639,  640 ;  expedition  of  their  fleets  to  Eng- 
Ush coast,  640 ;    Minorca  taken  1)y,   and 
France,  641;  progress  of  war  with  England; 
disastrous  attack  by,  and  France  on  Gib- 
raltar, 649-653 ;  negotiations  for,  and  pre- 
liminai-y  articles  of  peace,  053-655 ;  treaty 
of  peace  finally  signed,  658 ;   satisfaction 
obtained  by  Britain  from,  for  aggression 
at  Nootka  Sound,  793,  794 ;  war  declared 
by  the  French  convention  with ;  south  of 
France  invaded  by  Spanish  army,  iv.  52, 
53;   reverses   sustained  by  the  latter  in 
1794 ;  Spain  invaded  by  French  army,  65 ; 
treaty  concluded  between,  and  French  re- 
public, 78;  .declares  war  against  Britain, 
86;  British  naval  expedition  against;  de- 
claration of  war,  209,  210 ;  French  aggres- 
sions on;   interview  of  the  royal  family 
with  Bonaparte  at  Bayomie,  and  renmicia- 
tion  of  the  crown  by  the  former ;  Joseph 
Bonaparte  created  King  of  Spain ;  revolt 
of  the   Spanish  patriots;    Joseph  enters 
Madrid ;  an  opposition  government  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  patriots  at  Seville;   peace 
and   alUance    with    England;    successes 
against  the  French,  249-253 ;  campaigns  in, 
between  the  French  and  the  allies,  257- 
261,  263-267,  273-276,  279-281,  283-289,  297- 
301 ;  ancient  monarchy  of,  restored,  314 ; 
revolution  iu,   367,  368;   constitution  in, 
overthrown  by  French  invasion,  370,  371 ; 
contemplated  intervention  of  France  in 
American    colonies   of,    prevented,    371 ; 
occupation  of,  by  French  army,  373,  374 ; 
civil  war  in.  occasioned  by  rival  claims  of 
FeriUnand  VII. 's  daughter  and  brother  to 
the  throne,  507,  509,  522,  523;  assistance 
furnished  the  constitutionalists  by  Britain; 
atrocities  of  both  factions ;  tlie  Uberal  party 
gain  the  ascendency,  538,  539 ;  discussion 
in  British  parUament  regarding  interven- 
tion in  affairs  of,  540 ;  Colonel  Evans'  de- 
fence in  parliament  of  his  proceedings  in  ; 
Lord  Melbourne's  statement  respecting ; 
548;  marriage  intrigue  of  Louis  Philippe 
with,  619. 
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Spanish  Legion,  tlie,  iv.  538,  539. 

Sparkes,  Micliael,  publisher  of  Prjiine's 
Histrio-Mastix,  ii.  418 ;  sentence  on,  419, 
note. 

Speculation,  mania  for,  in  Britain  in  1824-25, 
iv.  376,  377.  ,   .    „,. 

Spence,  Argyle's  secretary,  tortured,  ii.  715. 

Spencer,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1.  487. 

Spencer,  Earl.    See  Althorpe. 

Spenser,  Etlmund,  the  poet,  ii.  159 ;  portrait 
of ;  his  life  and  poetry,  274,  275;  his  account 
of  the  Irish,  282 ;  of  their  poetry,  285. 

Spluola,  Italian  general,  ii.  358,  373,  374. 

Spinster,  origin  of  the  term,  i.  172,  note. 

Spooner,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  inquiry  into 
education  at  Maynooth,  It.  665. 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  i. 
174;  English,  in  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
378-381 ;  in  13th  and  14th  centuries,  508- 
511;  in  15th  century,  682-685,  689-692; 
under  the.Tudors,  ii.  262-271 ;  of  the  Scots 
under  the  Jameses  and  Mary,  278,  279; 
English,  from  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  Restoration.  634-638;  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  Revolution,  778-785;  from 
1689  to  1760,  iii.  378,  389^06 ;  from  1760  to 
1802,  iv.  151-153;  recent  decline  of  rural, 
808. 

Sporta,  Bool;  of,  issued  by  James  I.  for  pro- 
moting pastimes  on  Sunday,  ii.  341,  342 ; 
revived  by  Charles  I.,  426. 

Spotswood,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  ii. 
421,  and  note,  604,  note,  614. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  ii.  721,  733;  iii. 
20,  22. 

Spring  Garden,  place  of  entertainment,  ii. 
625. 

Spurs,  the  battle  of,  i.  745. 

Squires,  a  soldier,  is  trietl  and  executed  on 
the  charge  of  attempting  to  poison  Queen 
EUzabeth,  ii.  191. 

Squires,  Engli-sh,  life  and  habits  of,  in  first 
half  of  18th  centuiy.  iii-  377,  378. 

St.  Charles,  Canada,  iv.  551. 

St.  Denis,  Canada,  iv.  551. 

St.  Eustache,  Canada,  rebels  defeated  at,  iv. 
551. 

St.  Germain,  view  of  palace  of.  iii.  37. 

St.  John,  Oliver,  is  fined  in  the  Star  Chamlxjr, 
ii.  331;  portrait  of,  441 ;  coimsel  for  Hamp- 
den at  his  trial,  ib.,  442 ;  assists  Cromwell 
and  Vane  in  tlieir  designs,  539. 

St.  John,  Fort,  iii.  530 :  surrender  of,  531. 

St.  John's  Eve.     See  MiiLiuinmer  Ere. 

St.  Just,  is  guillotined  with  Robespierre,  iv. 
71. 

Stacey,  a  priest  in  the  service  of  Duko  of 
Clarence,  i.  637. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  her  account  of  Miiabeau, 
iii.  836. 

Stafford,  Himiphrcy  and  Thomas,  insurrec- 
tion of,  against  Henry  VII.,  i.  713. 

Stiitford,  Thomas,  causes  rising  in  Yorkahlro 
in  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  ii.  68. 

Stafford,  Lord,  executed  as  an  accomplice  in 
Popish  Plot,  ii.  701,  702. 

Stage.    See  Theatre  a.n<i  Drnnip. 

Stair,  James  Dalrymple.  I.,(>r(l,  president  of 
Court  of  Session,  ii.  705;  iii.  3. 

Stair,  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Master  of,  son  of 
Lord  Stair,  .sanctions  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe,  iii.  27,  28. 

Stair,  Lord,  son  of  the  foregoing;  acts  .-is 
agent  for  George  I.  at  Paris,  iii.  170.  171, 
181;  his  negotiations  with  Duke  of  Orleans, 
184,  185 ;  his  campaign  in  Germany,  259. 

Stamford,  Earl  of.  parliamentary  general,  ii. 
521,  734. 

Standard,  battle  of  the.  i.  236  23S.  34-t. 

Standish,  Dr.,  trial  of.  ii.  204.  205. 

Stanhope,  General,  afterwards  Viscount;  suc- 
ceeds Galway  as  commander  in  Spain,  iii. 
122, 135. 136;  acts  as  leader  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 167,  168;  his  negotiation  with  AbliC- 
Dubois  at  Hanover.  185.  186 ;  recommends 
arrest  of  Swedish  ambassiulor.  188;  is  made 
chancellor   of  exchequer.   i'<. ;    is  created 
a  peer,  189;  endeavours  to  prevent  war 
with  Spain,  I'M.  192;  l)ill  introduced  by, 
for  relief  of  dis.scnt<;rs,  195;  opixises  the 
l>eerage  bill,  ih. ;  his  singular  deatli,  209. 
Stanhope,  Colonel  William,  iii.  197:  conducts 
treaty  of  Seville.  222,  223 ;  is  croat*;d  Earl 
of  Harrington.  223. 
Stanhoiie.  Lord,  son  of  the  premier,  iii.  258, 
and  note;  chairman  of  "Revolution  So- 
ciety," 790. 
Stanislaus.  Leczinski.  made  King  of  Poland 
by  Charles  XII..  iii.  114;  his  daughter  mar- 
ried to  Louis  XV..  216;  his  claim  to  Polish 
crown  supporte<l  by  Fr.iucc.  225,  226;  Lor- 
nvine  ceiled  to.  228. 
Stjinislaus,  Augiistus.  son  of  the  prccetling ; 
liiat  King  of  Poland,  iii.  498-5l'l,  869;  final 
abdication  of,  iv.  74.  91.  note. 
Stanley,  Lonl,  an  opimnent  of  Richard  of 
Gloucester;  his  unexpected  arrest,  i.  642. 
643 ;    marries    the    dowager  Countess  of 
Richmond.  646 ;  his  crafty  and  double  char- 
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Stanley,  Lord,— 
acter,  i.  648,  650 ;  joins  Earl  of  Richmond 
at  Bosworth  Field,  651 ;  places  the  crown 
on  his  head,  ib. 

Stanley,  Sir  William,  beheaded  for  treason, 
i.  725. 

.Stanley,  Lord.    See  Derby. 

Stanwix,  Fort,  attack  on,  iii.  572,  574. 

Star  Chamber,  the,  revived  as  an  engine  of 
despotism  by  Henry  VII.,  ii.  238;  tyran- 
nical prosecutions  in  the,  in  reign  of  James 
I.,  331 ;  description  of,  410,  note;  tyrannical 
prosecutions  in  the,  under  Charles  I.,  417- 
421,  423^25,  429^32 ;  abohshed,  487. 

Staremberg,  Imperial  general  in  Spain,  iii. 
135,  136. 

Statute  of  Westminster  the  First,  i.  405, 
note. 

Stayley,  a  Catholic,  ii.  695. 

.Steam-engine,  invention  of  the.  iv.  144,  145 ; 
application  of  the,  to  manufactures,  440; 
to  navigation.  441-444. 

Steam-navigation.    See  Steam-engine. 

Steam,  Archbishop,  ii.  755. 

Steel  Yanl  Company,  the,  ii.  241. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  iii.  20i9 ;  writings  of,  421, 
422. 

Steinkirk,  little  of,  iii.  20. 

Steplien,  Coimt  of  Aumale,  conspiracy  to 
place  him  on  EngUsh  throne,  i.  215. 

Stephen,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  nephew  of  Henry 
I.,  swears  fealty  to  Matilda,  i.  229 ;  favour 
shown  to  him  by  his  imcle,  233 ;  his  popu- 
larity in  England;  succeeds  in  getting  him- 
self acknowledged  as  king,  and  is  crowned 
at  Westminster,  234;  charter  issued  by; 
his  injudicious  concessions  to  the  lay 
Ijarons,  ib.,  235;  holds  coiut  at  London, 
235 ;  concludes  truce  with  Cieoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  ib.;  insiu-rections  against,  ib.,  236; 
expedition  of  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
against.  236-238 ;  provokes  the  enmity  of 
the  church.  23S-240 ;  his  generous  conduct 
to  the  Enii>ress  Matilda,  240;  progre.'a  of 
his  contest  with  Matilda's  party,  241  ;  is 
taken  prisoner  by  Earl  of  (.iloucest<,T  at 
Lincoln,  il>.;  is  deserted  by  his  brother, 
who  joms  Matilda,  ib.,  242 ;  the  citb.ens  of 
London  and  his  <iueen  jx-'tition  for  his 
lilK'ration,  242;  is  exchanged  for  the  I'arl 
of  GlouccsU'r,  243,  244  ;  his  address  to  the 
ccclesiiustical  council  at  Westminster,  244 ; 
lx?aieges  and  takes  ( txford,  245;  endeavours 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  nobility.  246 ;  his 
<iuarrel  and  rtconciliation  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  ( 'anterlnuT.  i7». ;  endeavours  un- 
successfully to  get  his  son  Eustiwe  declare<l 
his  succes.sor.  iX. ;  atlvances  again.st  Prince 
Heiu^',  but  idtimatcly  concludes  a  treaty 
with  him.  247.  248;  dies  .shortly  aft«rwanLs, 
ill.;  miserable  condition  of  Engl.'inil  during 
his  reign.  250.  and  note;  his  contests  with 
David  I.  of  Scf)tlauil,  344 ;  his  concessions 
to  the  church,  355. 

Stephen  of  Tours,  treasurer  of  Henry  II.,  1. 
291. 

Stephens.  General,  iii.  631. 

.Stephens.  Mr.,  a  Chartist  clergyman,  iv  555. 

Stephenson.  George  and  Rolwrt  (f.ither  and 
Sim).  celobrat*«l  engineers,  iv.  801,  802. 

Stenie.  Lawrence,  celebrated  writer,  iii.  421. 

St«uben.  Baron,  iii.  £98.  634. 

Stewart  family,  foundation  of,  i.  474. 

Stewart,  Dr..  ii.  542.  543. 

Stewart.  Archibald,  Provost  of  E<linburgh  in 
1745.  ui.  278.  279.  and  note. 

Stewart.  Sir  Charles.  British  envoy  to  Hano- 
ver in  1814.  iv.  303. 

Stigjvnd.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  I3i1. 
131;  a  jiillar  of  the  Sa.xon  cause,  179-181; 
takes  refuge  m  Isle  of  Ely.  192;  his  degra- 
dation by  tlie  pope.  ib..  note. 

Stilicho.  guanlian  of  the  Emperor  Honorius. 
i.  43. 

Stilhngfloet,  Edward,  celebrated  divine,  ii. 
798.  799. 

Stillwater,  engagement  at,  iii.  574.  575. 

Stirling,  signal  victory  by  Wallace  over  the 
English  at.  i.  425 ;  castle  of,  taken  by  Ed- 
wanl  I..  432.  433;  surrenders  to  Edwaril 
Bruce,  443 ;  description  ami  view  of  castle 
of.  654,  and  iicfc ;  cjvstle  of.  hesiegeil  liy  pre- 
tender's army.  iii.  3(I0,  303.  304. 

Stirling.  William.  Earl  of.  iii.  550.  and  note. 

Stockliolm.  view  of  the  royal  jmlace.  iii.  765. 

Stock-jobtiing.  rise  and  growth  of,  iii.  382. 
Stock.s,  reduction  of  the  three  and  a  half  ver 

cent.,  iv.  589. 
Stikc-uixra-Trent  Iwittle  of,  i.  716. 
Stone,  its  use  in  building  among  the  Saxons, 

i.  163.  164. 
Stone  of  Destiny,  the.  i.  143;  conveyetl  by 

Edward  I.  to  England.  423.  and  iiofc. 
Stone,  Mr.,  sub-governor  to  Prince  George, 

iii.  327,  and  note.  331. 
Stonehenge,  ancient  monument,  Wiltshire, 
i.  6,  12,  14.  53.  note,  54.  55;  scene  of  the  al- 
lege<l  murder  of  the  Britons  by  Hengist  70. 
Stopford,  Major,  iii.  531. 
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Story. Dr., a  Catholic  priest,  executed  in  early 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  ii.  77. 

Stour,  the  river,  i.  21. 

Stourbridge,  skirmish  at,  i.  243. 

Strabo,  his  account  of  the  Cassiterides,  i.  8 ; 
of  the  British  cities;  of  the  use  of  glass 
vessels  by  the  Britons,  15 ;  of  the  Druids, 
49,  50,  54:  of  the  stature  of  the  ancient 
BritoiLs ;  their  agriculture  and  commerce, 
60,  62,  64. 

Strachan,  Rear-admiral  Sir  Richard,  iv.  267. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of,  be- 
gins pubUc  life  as  a  patriot,  ii.  388,  389; 
quits  the  national  party  and  joins  the  court, 
412;  his  abilities,  ih.;  his  friendship  with 
Laud,  425 ;  is  made  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  north;  his  tyramiical  proceedings; 
is  made  Lord-deputy  of  Ireland ;  his  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  government  there ;  his 
persecution  of  the  Irish  Puritans  and  Pres- 
byterians, 432-436;  an  early  friend  of  Hamp- 
den, 440;  his  recommendations  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  latter,  443 ;  olTers  assist- 
ance to  the  king  in  quelling  the  Cove- 
nanters, 451;  is  summoned  from  Ireland 
by  Charles  to  assist  in  his  counciks,  461,  462; 
recommends  the  calling  of  a  parliament, 
462;  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
against  the  Covenanters.  47i> ;  meets  Con- 
way onhis  retreat  from  Xewbum.  471,  and 
note;  is  impeached  by  the  commons  and 
committed  to  the  Tower,  476, 477;  trial  and 
sentence  of.  by  i)arliament ;  Charles  reluc- 
tantly assents  to  the  bill  of  attainder 
against;  is  lx»headed  on  Tower-hill,  479- 
487;  portrait  of.  433. 

.Strange,  Lord,  son  of  Lord  Stanley,  i.  650. 

Strange.  Lord,  royalist  general,  ii.  520,  521. 

Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  460. 

Strathallan,  Lord,  Jacobite  commander,  iiL 
291.  292.  and  note,  293.  295.  299,  300. 

Strathbogie,  conflict  lietween  presbytery  of, 
and  the  higher  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
iv.  787. 

Strathclyde.  opposition  of.  and  Cumbria  to 
tlie  Saxons,  i.  71;  alleged  vassalage  of,  to 
Edwanl  the  Elder.  98 ;  its  connection  with 
Wales,  140,  141 ;  is  incorporated  with  Scot- 
land by  Kenneth  III..  143. 

.Strickland,  mover  of  bills  for  the  relief  of  the 
Puritms  in  ElizaKth's  reign,  ii  146. 

Strikes,  among  workmen,  iv.  158. 

Stro<le.  Williau).  attenijit  of  Cliarlcs  I.  to 
arrest,  for  high  f  rea.son.  ii.  498  502. 

StninglKiw.     .See  Femhroke,  Earl  of. 

Stniensee.  Count,  prime  minister  of  Chri.s- 
tian  VII.  of  Denmark;  his .illeged  adultery 
with  (^ueen  Caroline  .Matilda,  iii.  493-495. 

Stiuirt.  Henry,  paramour  of  l>ueen  Margaret, 
widow  of  James  IV..  i.  830. 

.Stuart.  I.a<ly  .Vnitiella.  cousin  of  James  I.; 
her  claims  to  the  throne,  ii.  290.  and  note; 
allegeil  plot  of  Kali-igh  and  Cobham  to  ad- 
vance her  t<i  the  cro«n).  2'.'5.  296 ;  jealonsics 
of  Elizal)eth  ami  .lames  I.  against;  her 
marriage  with  Willia:n  .SejTuoiu- ;  is  com- 
mittifl  to  confinement :  eii<U-avonrs  to 
escajR'  fn>m  the  countrj'  with  her  hu.st)aml, 
hut  is  brought  kick  and  .shut  up  in  the 
Tower,  where  she  dies  insane,  321,  322. 

Stuart,  Mrs.,  ii.  776. 

Stuart.  Colonel,  defeats  Americans  at  Eutaw, 
iii.  638.  639. 

Stuart,  General,  Bucceods  Sir  E)Te  Coote; 
his  campaigns  against  Tippoo,  iii.  737,  738 ; 
iv.  114. 

Stuart,  Sir  Ch.aries.  iv.  104. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  his  cam].aign  in  Southern 
Italy,  iv.  230  232.  268.  269. 

.Stuart,  James,  distinguished  architect,  iv. 
472. 

Stuart  Lord  Dudley,  iv.  633. 

Stukelv,  Sir  Lewis,  treachery  of,  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  u.  350. 

Style,  new,  of  reckoning  time  introduced, 
Iii.  329. 

Stvnim,  Count,  imperial  general,  iii.  88 ;  is 
killed  at  .Schellenberg,  97. 

Styrum,  Count,  appointed  govemor  of  the 
Hagne.  iv.  3<i5. 

Successii>n-duty.  the.  imposed,  iv.  671. 

Suchet.  French  general,  his  oixjrations  in 
ca-st  of  Spain,  iv.  30o.  308. 

Sudennania.  Duke  of.  naval  operations  of, 
against  Russia,  iii.  763.  766,  797. 

Sudley  Castle,  view  of  ruins  of,  ii.  22. 

Suetonius,  Pauliuus,  governor  of  Britain,  i. 
31-33. 

Suffolk,  remonstrance  from  the  Protesfanta 
of,  to  Queen  Mary,  ii.  51. 

Suffolk  and  Norfolk.     See  En.il  A  nfilia. 

Suffolk.  F.arl  of,  succeols  Salisbm^-  as  com- 
mander in  JV-uu-e.  i.  .586.  59Z  593:  negoti- 
ates marri.ige  liefwi»<>n  Henry  VI.  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  604.  605;  monopolizes 
along  with  the  (pieen  the  government  of 
the  stitc.  ti"5;  jwipular  wlinra  against.  606. 
607;  his  impeachment  trial,  and  banish- 
ment, 609,  610:  is  beheaded  at  sea,  610. 


SUFFOLK 

Suffolk,  Eaiuund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of ;  liarsli 
■usage  of,  by  Hemy  VII.,  i.  736-738;  be- 
headed by  Henry  VIII.,  744. 

Suffolk,  diaries  Brandon,  Duke  of ;  his  dis- 
astrous expedition  to  France,  i.  768,  769; 
helps  to  procure  the  downfall  of  Wolsey, 
781,  782 ;  his  interview  with  Queen  Cathe- 
rine at  Anipthill,  793;  commands  army 
against  northern  insurgents,  805-807. 

Suffolk,  Frances,  Duchess  of,  mother  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  ii.  40,  41. 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  father  of  Lady  .Tane  Grey, 
ii.  44 ;  surrenders  the  Tower  to  Mary's  par- 
tizans,  45;  his  irresolute  and  time-serving 
character,  ib. ;  receives  a  pardon,  46 ;  offici- 
ates as  one  of  the  judges  at  trial  of  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  ib.;  joins  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  insurrection,  52 ;  is  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, 56. 

Suffolk,  Earl  of,  father  of  Countess  of  Essex, 
ii.  327,  328 ;  trial  of,  and  his  wife,  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  345. 

Suffolk,  Lady,  mistress  of  George  II.,  iii. 
220. 

Suffrein,  M.  de,  French  admiral,  iii.  733-738. 

Sugar-duties,  the,  deViates  on,  iv.  572 ;  act 
passed  for  regulating  the,  588,  589 ;  fiu'ther 
debates  on  the,  593,  614,  615. 

Sujah  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude,  iii.  699,  700, 
707,  711,  712,  725-729.     (See  India.) 

Sujah  Dowlah,  assassin  of  Shah  Sujah,  iv. 
579. 

Sullivan  Island,  attack  on,  iii.  545. 

Sullivan,  General,  his  quarrel  with  Count 
d'Estaing,  iii.  602. 

Sullivan,  Mr.,  enemy  of  Clive,  iii.  719. 

Sully,  Duke  of,  his  embas.sy  to  .tames  I.,  ii. 
293 ;  his  opinion  of  the  king,  373,  note. 

Sumptuary  laws  for  the  working-classes,  i. 
676. 

Sumroo,  European  adventurer  in  service  of 
Meer  Cossim,  iii.  710,  711. 

Sun,  symbolism  of  the,  and  the  serpent, 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  i.  14 ;  worship 
of,  by  the  Druids,  52,  54. 

Simday,  laws  for  the  observance  of,  i.  670; 
endeavours  of  James  I.  to  relax  the  strict 
observance  of,  ii.  341,  342 ;  his  ordinances 
for  sports  on,  613;  sports  on,  sanctioned 
by  Charles  I.  and  Laud,  426;  acts  for  ob- 
servance of,  in  end  of  last  ceutm-y,  iv.  131, 
132 ;  establishment  of  schools  for  religious 
instruction  on,  159,  160 ;  progress  of  these 
in  first  thirty  years  of  present  century,  448, 
449. 

Svmderland  Bridge,  engagement  between  the 
Scots  and  English  at,  i.  468. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  minister  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.,  ii.  699,  700,  717,  729;  accepts 
pension  from  Louis  XIV.,  735;  embraces 
Popery,  ib. ;  abandons  cause  of  King  James, 
743;  is  received  into  favour  by  William  III. , 
iii.  29,  and  note;  is  visited  at  Althorp  by 
WiUlam  III.,  34;  odium  Incurred  by,  for 
promoting  the  scheme  for  raising  a  stand- 
ing army,  49,  50;  his  eldest  son.  Lord 
Spencer,  married  to  daughter  of  Marl- 
borough, 77;  dismissed  from  office,  134; 
further  political  history  of,  186-188,  191, 
195 ;  acquitted  of  peculation  iu  connection 
with  South  Sea  scheme,  210;  suspicious 
as  to  his  death,  211. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  foregoing; 
opposes  the  gi-aut  to  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, iii.  87. 

Superstitions,  ancient  popular,  i.  158,  and 
note  ;  iii.  378,  379 ;  prevalence  of  supersti- 
tion among  the  upper  classes  iu  18th  cen- 
tury, 391 ;  popular,  diu-ing  same  period,  iv. 
155,  156. 

Supremacy,  question  regarding  the  papal,  in 
Scotland,  in  reign  of  WiUlam  the  Lion,  i. 
347 ;  numbers  of  persons  executed  in  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  for  questioning  the  king's, 
816,  819 ;  act  of,  repealed  in  reign  of  Mary, 
ii.  58  ;  re-enacted  on  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
77-79;  severe  laws  for  enforcing  oath  of, 
96 ;  Mary's  bishops  refuse  to  take  oath  of, 
to  Elizabeth,  221 ;  enactments  regarding 
oath  of,  222,223 ;  oath  of,  objected  to,  bythe 
Puritans,  225. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Bengal;  his  ex- 
|)edition  against,  and  capture  of  Calcutta, 
iii.  688-692  ;  subsequent  history  of;  is  over- 
tlu-own  by  Clive  at  Plassey ;  his  flight  and 
death,  692-694.     {See  India.) 

Surat,  first  settlement  of  the  English  in 
India,  iii.  672-674. 

Surrey,  John  de  Warenne,  Earl  of,  appointed 

'  governor  of  Scotland  by  Edward  1,  i.  424; 
is  signaUy  defeated  by  Wallace  at  Stirling, 
425,  426. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
See  Norfolk. 

Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  son  of  Duke 
of  Norfolk;  arraignment  and  execution  of, 
for  high  treason,  through  the  plots  of  Hert- 
ford, i.  845-847 ;  his  poetical  talents ;  por- 
trait of,  ii.  273. 
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SuEST'X,  British  camps  on  coast  of,  i.  13;  king- 
dom of,  founded  by  Ella,  70 ;  converted  to 
Christianity,  153. 

Sussex,  Earl  of.  Queen  Elizabeth's  envoy  to 
Vienna,  ii.  137,  and  hdA  ;  remonstrates 
with  Duke  of  Norfiilk on  liisproiiosed mar- 
riage, 138;  commands  Elizabeth's  army 
against  the  northern  Catholics,  142,  143; 
ravages  south  of  Scotland,  144. 

Sutherland,  conquered  by  the  Danes,  i.  143. 

Sutton,  Sir  Richard,  iii.  510. 

Sutton,  Mr.  Manners,  his  act  regarding  cleri- 
cal resid^ce,  iv.  418 ;  re-elected  speaker, 
489 ;  retires  from  office,  504. 

Suvaroff,  Russian  general,  atrocities  of,  iii. 
798.  799;  takes  Warsaw,  iv.  74;  his  exploits 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  110,  111. 

Svenkasund,  battle  of,  iii.  797. 

Swart,  Martin,  a  German  commander,  i,  715, 
716. 

Sweaborg,  misuccessful  attack  on,  iv.  73S, 
739. 

Sweating  Sickness,  the,  visits  England  in 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  i.  779. 

Sweden,  the  king  of,  an  ally  of  Canute,  i. 
Ill ;  alliance  between,  and  Louis  XIV.,  ii. 
686,  689 ;  assistance  afforded  to,  by  England 
against  Denmark,  iii.  64,  65 ;  revolution  m, 
in  1772,  495 ;  intrigues  of  Empress  Cather- 
ine with  nobUity  of ;  alUance  between,  and 
Turkey ;  war  with  Russia ;  operations  of 
King  Gustavus  and  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania  in  Finland ;  mvasion  of,  by 
the  Danes,  762-764;  revolution  in,  in  fav- 
our of  the  crown  ;  depression  of  power  of 
the  aristocracy,  765,  766;  progress  of  war 
between,  and  Russia ;  successes  of  the 
Swedes ;  Catherine  obliged  to  sue  for  and 
conclude treatyofpeace,  797,  798;  inefficient 
assistance  fiu-nished  to,  by  England,  iv.  219, 
220;  joins  Russia  against  France,  295; 
Norway  annexed  to,  314,  340. 

Swedenborg,  Baron  Emmanuel,  history  of, 
and  sect  founded  by  him,  iv.  136-138. 

Sweyn,  son  of  the  Danish  king,  i.  105;  mur- 
ders his  father,  and  ascends  the  throne ; 
joins  Olave,  King  of  Norway  in  invasion 
of  England,  106 ;  revenges  Danish  mas- 
sacre, 107;  again  invades  England,  108; 
at  last  conquers,  and  is  acknowledged  King 
of  England ;  his  death,  109. 

Sweyn,  illegitimate  son  of  Canute,  i.  114. 

Sweyn,  sonof  EarlGodwin,:i.  118, 120, 121, 124, 

Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  declines  Tostig's 
invitation  to  invade  England,  i.  133 ;  Har- 
old's sons  ask  aid  from,  185;  is  dissuaded 
from  attacking  England,  187. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  distinguished  WTiter,  iii. 
416,  417. 

Swithelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  sent  by 
Alfred  on  mission  to  India,  i.  95. 

Switzerland,  subjugation  of,  by  French  re- 
public, iv.  104;  French  aggressions  on,  192; 
threatened  rupture  between,  and  France, 
averted  by  British  mediation,  540. 

Sydenham,  re  -  erection  of  Crystal  Palace 
at,  iv.  800,  801. 

Symington,  William,  constructor  of  one  of 
the  first  steamboats,  iv.  441. 

Syria,  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in,  iv.  112; 
naval  operations  on  coast  of ;  restored  by 
Mehemet  All  to  Turkey,  571,  575,  576. 

Szezekaciny,  battle  of,  iv.  73. 
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Tabard  Inn,  assembly  of  pilgrims  at  the,  i. 
511,  512. 

Tacitus,  his  account  of  Britain,  and  the 
Roman  campaigns  there,  i.  6,  24,  26,  30-35, 
57,  68,  note. 

Tahiti,  missionary  labom-s  in,  iv.  431,  432. 

Taillebom-g,  victory  of  Louis  IX.  over  Henry 
III.  at,  i.  390. 

TaOlefer,  Norman  champion  and  minstrel  at 
battle  of  Hastings,  i.  138. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  iv.  265. 

Talbot,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Patay,  i. 
593 ;  his  achievements  in  France,  603,  604, 
607 ;  effigy  of,  603 ;  heatls  campaign  in 
Guienne ;  is  slain  at  CastiUon,  614. 

Talf ourd,  Mr.  Serjeant,  iv.  548,  564 ;  his  dra- 
matic works,  826. 

TaUa  Moss,  battle  of,  1.  728. 

Tallard,  Marshal,  French  commander,  iii.  84, 
85 ;  his  campaigns  against  the  allies  under 
Margrave  of  Baden  and  Marlborough,  88, 
93-97 ;  reinforces  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
98,  99;  is  routed  at  Blenheim,  99-102;  is 
conveyed  a  prisoner  by  Marlborough  to 
England,  103. 

Talleyrand,  Charles  Mam-ice  de,  made  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  to  the  directory,  iv. 
99 ;  becomes  minister  of  foreign  affair's  to 


Talleyrand,— 
consulate,  iv.  113, 114;  his  conferences  with 
Lord  AVhitworth,  197 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Fox,  225 ;  his  quanel  with  Bonapaite, 
250,  251 ;  organizes  provisional  government 
after  entry  of  the  aUios  into  Paris,  312; 
portrait  of,  198. 

Tallieu,  French  revolutionist,  iii.  830 ;  leads 
attack  against  Robespierre  in  convention, 
iv.  69 ;  his  friendship  with  Josephine,  88. 

Tallies,  exchequer,  iii.  382,  and  note. 

Tancred,  King  of  Sicily,  i.  297,298;  hisdispute 
with  Richard  Creur  de  Lion,  298-300;  his 
interview  with  Richard  at  Catania,  300, 
and  note ;  repels  invasion  of  the  Emperor 
Henry,  311 ;  his  death,  ib.,  note. 

Tangier,  evacuated  by  the  English,  Ii.  718; 
ceded  to  England  as  part  of  the  dowry  of 
Catherine  of  Portugal,  664. 

Tanist,  ancient  title  of  heir  apparent  to 
Scottish  throne,  i.  144. 

Tanist  law,  the,  among  the  Irish  chieftains, 
ii.  283. 

Tanjore,  state  and  town  of,  iii.  006,  718.  (See 
India.) 

Tanneguy  Duchatel,  an  Amiagnac  leader,  i. 
569,  570-572 ;  assassinates  Duke  of  Bm'- 
gimdy,  573,  574. 

Tantia  Topee,  Indian  rebel  chief,  iv.  767. 

Tanucci,  Bernardo,  minister  of  Don  Carlos, 
iii.  227,  228. 

Tapestry,  used  by  the  Saxons,  i.  165. 

Taranis,  a  Celtic  god,  i.  54. 

Tarifa,  siege  of,  iv.  285. 

Tarleton,  Colonel,  iii.  620,  C21,  631,  632,  G34. 

Tattooing,  practised  by  the  Saxons,  i.  168. 

Tau,  the,  or  Taus.    See  Tans. 

Taunton,  submission  of  Perkin  Warbeck's 
army  at,  i.  731 ;  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Monmouth  at,  ii.  727;  "bloody  assize"  held 
by  Jeffreys  at,  732,  733;  perquisites  granted 
the  queen's  maids  of  honour  from,  733. 

Taus,  the,  of  Tacitus,  i.  33,  34. 

Tavemer,  John,  i.  678. 

Taverns,  London,  in  17th  century,  ii.  625 ; 
fashionable  places  of  resoi  t  in  18th  centmy, 
iii.  392. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Rov/land,  a  Protestant  martyr, 
ii.  60. 

Taylor,  John,  the  water-poet;  his  complaint 
against  hackney  coaches,  ii.  626,  627. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  eminent  divine,  ii.  751,  796, 
797;  portrait  of,  796. 

Taylor,  Michael  Angelo,  iii.  316. 

Tchernaya,  battle  of  the,  iv.  727,  723. 

Tea,  introduction  of  use  of,  ii.  785. 

Teddiman,  Captain,  ii.  673. 

Telegraph,  Electric.    See  Electric  Teleyraph. 

Telford,  Thomas,  improvements  effected  by, 
on  roads ;  portrait  of,  iv.  445 ;  Menai  sus- 
pension bridge  erected  liy,  446. 

Temperance  movement,  the,  iv.  811. 

Templars,  the  Knights,  alleged  sale  of  Cyprus 
to,  i.  303,  note;  origin  and  history  of,  360, 
361 ;  their  humility,  piety,  and  courage,  361; 
their  dress  and  rules;  their  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  consequent  deteri- 
oration of  character;  causes  leading  to 
their  downfall,  362,  363 ;  atrocious  perse- 
cution and  destruction  of,  by  Philip  le  Bel ; 
a  similar  treatment  of,  though  less  bar- 
barous, in  England  in  reign  of  Edward  II. ; 
their  lands  bestowed  on  the  knights  of  St. 
John;  question  as  to  the  charges  of  re- 
volting impurity  alleged  against,  450,  451, 
and  7iotes. 

Temple,  military  assemblage  in  gardens  of 
the,  i.  434. 

Temple,  prison  of  the,  Paris;  the  French 
royal  family  conveyed  to,  iv.  16,  17. 

Temple,  Sir  John,  ii.  492. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  ii.  67S,  6S4;  envoy  to 
the  Hague,  689;  his  advice  to  Charles  II., 
699. 

Temple,  Lord,  British  statesman  in  reign  of 
CJeorge  II.,  iii.  341-346,  355;  portrait  of, 
344 ;  his  friendship  with  WUkes,  437,  438, 
440,  and  vote,  442 ;  subsequent  political  hie 
of,  450,  451,  473,  474,  480,  540,  587. 

Temple,  Sir  John,  his  duel  with  Mr.  Whately, 
iii.  507. 

Temple,  Lord,  his  motion  against  the  admis- 
sion of  clergymen  to  parliament,  iv.  415. 

Temples,  Druidical,  i.  48,  49,  52-54. 

Tenasserim  Provinces,  cession  of,  to  Britain, 
iv.  384. 

Tenchebray,  battle  of,  i.  224. 

Tencin,  Mademoiselle  de,  iii.  259,  and  note. 

Tencin,  Cardinal  de,  iii.  259,  263. 

Tennis,  game  of,  i.  685 ;  ii.  779. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  poetry  of,  iv.  827,  828. 

Terceira,  expedition  of  Portuguese  refugees 
to,  iv.  412. 

Terceira,  Duke  of,  iv.  507,  508,  540. 

Termes,  Marshal,  appointed  commander  in 
Scotland  in  room  of  D'Esse,  ii.  32 ;  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Gravelines,  72. 

Terouenne,  captured  by  Henry  VIII.,  i.  7'i4, 
745. 
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Terray,  Abbe,  iii.  770. 

Test  Act,  the,  passed,  ii.  683 ;  repeal  of,  pro- 
posed by  William  III.,  iii.  5,  6 ;  subsequent 
ineffectual  attempts  to  procure  repeal  of, 
793,  815 ;  iv.  129 ;  repealed  in  1828,  395. 

Tetzel,  a  trafficker  in  indulgences,  ii.  206. 

Teutons,  the,  i.  82. 

Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  i.  633. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  writings  of,  iv.  824. 

Thame.  Oxfordshire,  encampment  of  Essex 
at ;  death  of  Hampden  at,  ii.  528,  529. 

Thames,  the  river  passage  of,  defended  by 
Cassivellaunus,  and  forced  by  Ciesar,  i.  23 ; 
Britons  repulse  Romans  near,  29:  entered 
by  the  Danes,  80 ;  the  highway  of  London 
in  former  times,  ii.  768. 

Thanet,  Isle  of,  assigned  by  Vortigem  to  the 
Saxons  for  their  residence,  1.  id  ;  fortified 
by  the  Jutes,  69;  Danes  establish  them- 
selves in,  81,  84,  85. 

Thatch,  its  use  among  the  Saxons,  i.  1C2. 

Theatines,  church  of  the,  iii.  831. 

Theatre,  description  of  the  early  English; 
views  of  the  Glolie  and  Fortune  Theatres, 
ii.  636-(538 ;  the  English,  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution,  784  ;  from  the  Re- 
Tolutiou  to  death  of  George  II.,  iii.  397- 
399;  improvements  in,  after  accession  of 
George  III.,  iv,  152;  the  British,  from  1760 
to  1802,  182.    (See  also  Drama.) 

Theatricals,  private,  iv,  151. 

Theobald,  Archl)ishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  241, 
24<J-248,  250,  257,  355. 

Theobalds,  seat  of  Secretary  Cecil,  ii.  291, 
292,  313,  and  note;  James  I.  tlies  at,  376; 
history  of,  ib.,  iwte. 

Theodosius,  the  Roman  general,  i.  41. 

Theodosius  the  Great,  the  Emperor,  i.  43. 

Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i.  153, 
154,  175. 

Thiagur,  fort  of,  iii.  705,  706. 

Thierry,  landgrave  of  Alsace,  i.  230. 

Thirty  Years'  War.  the,  ii.  358,  412,  413. 

Thistlewo'vl,  Arthiu',  his  conspiracy  for  the 
assassination  of  George  IV.'s  ministers,  iv. 
359. 

Tliom,  John  NichoUs,  religious  enthusiast; 
disturl>ances  occa-sioned  by,  in  Kent,  iv. 
550,  551. 

Thomas,  St.,  town  of,  on  the  Orinoco,  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by  Raleigh's  troops, 
ii.  348,  349. 

Thomas,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  iii. 
331  332 

Thomas.'c.eneral,  iii.  541-543. 

Thomson,  James,  his  life  and  poetry,  iii.  418, 
419. 

Thomson,  Dr.  Antlrew,  eminent  Scottish 
divine,  iv.  429. 

Thor,  the  god  of  tempests,  i.  148. 

Thornhill,  Sir  James,  distinguished  painter, 
iii.  412. 

Thon>c,  William,  charged  with  heresy,  i. 
664-607. 

Thouveuot,  Gcn?ral,  iv.  309,  310. 

Throckmorton,  .Sir  Nichola.'^  (.Juecn  Eliza- 
lieth's  ambassador  in  France,  ii.  91,  and 
nnte;  sent  by  KlizalK'th  to  dissuade  Mary 
from  marri'ing  Darnley.  102 ;  envoy  from 
Queen  lilizabotli  to  the  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council,  124,  and  ii'tlv;  encourages  Duke 
of  Norfolk  in  his  scheme  of  marrying  Queen 
of  Scots,  138. 

Tlirockniorton,  Francis,  tortured  and  put  to 
death  as  a  partizan  of  Queen  Mary,  ii.  162, 
163. 

Thule,  account  of,  by  Tacitus,  i.  35. 

Thumbkins,  the,  an  iiistriunent  of  torture, 
ii.  715,  and  notr, 

Thurkill,  Danish  leader,  i.  108,  109. 

ThuriiH-,  John,  ii.  542. 

Thurlow,  E«lward,  afterwards  Lonl,  iii.  476, 
486;  made  lonl-chancellnr,  611;  opposes 
Fox's  Inilia  bill,  659;  his  iiitrigties  and 
doulile-dealing  on  occasion  of  George  Ill's 
mental  derangement,  754-759;  his  dissen- 
Biotis  with  Pitt ;  is  dismissed  by  the  king, 
862. 

Thiim,  Count,  leader  of  the  Bohemian  CaJ- 
vinists,  ii.  354. 

Thurstiin,  Archbishop  of  York,  i.  236,  344. 

Thiu^ton,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  i.  352. 

Ticket  of  Leave,  iutrotluctiou  of  system  of, 
iv.  674. 

Tiwnderoga,  fort  of,  captured  by  Americans, 
iii.  529,  530 ;  rccaptiured  by  Burgoyne,  570. 

Tides,  destruction  of  Roman  Heet  occasioned 
by  their  inexihjrience  of  the,  i.  20,  and 
note,  21. 

Tiemstoign,  Castle  of,  Richanl  Coeur  de  Lion 
imprisoned  In,  i.  310 ;  view  and  description 
of,  311,  and  nnlr. 

Tiger-organ  of  TipiKio  .'(uUaun,  iii.  737,  nnte. 

Tilbviry  l'"nrt,  canipfnnnedat.  in  oxpcctaticm 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Anna<la;  tjueen  Kliza- 
Ixjth's  luldresa  to  her  soldiers  at,  ii,  183, 184. 

Tilley.  Commodore  de,  iii.  631. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  Iiistorj'  "f.  ii.  799; 
created  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iii.  18. 
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Tilsit,  treaty  of,  iv.  246,  247. 

TUly,  Count,  imperialist  general  in  Thirty 
Years'  War;  defeats  King  of  Denmark,  ii. 
388 ;  progress  of  his  arms ;  barbarous  sack 
of  Magdeburg  by,  413. 

Timber,  use  of,  in  building  among  the  Saxons, 
i.  162,  163. 

Times  newspaper,  the,  iv.  472. 

Tin,  working  of,  and  traffic  in,  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  i.  7. 

Tin  Islands.    See  C'assitendf.f. 

Tippermuir,  battle  of,  U.  547. 

Tippoo  Sahib,  son  of  Hyder  Ali;  his  wars 
with  the  British,  iii.  715,  736-739,  812,  813, 
864-868,  iv.  114-116;  portrait  of,  812.  (See 
India.) 

Tirlemont,  battle  of,  iv.  28. 

Tithes,  first  imposition  of,  i.  155 ;  discussions 
in  parliament  on.  iv.  419 ,  bills  relating  to 
coUection  of,  in  Ireland,  510,  511,  529,  530, 
532,  533 ;  act  for  conmiutation  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 536,  537 ;  Irish  bill  lost,  538. 

Titles,  love  of  the  Nonnans  for,  i.  374. 

Titus,  Colonel  Silas,  plot  of,  to  assassinate 
Cromwell,  ii.  594. 

Tol<acco,  use  of,  introduced  into  England 
in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  262. 

Tobago,  captTire  of  island  of,  iii.  639. 

Tod,  Sir  Thomas,  his  agreement  with  Henry 
VII.  to  seize  and  deliver  up  James  IV.,  i, 
728. 

Tofts,  Mary,  iii.  391. 

Togwlumnus,  British  general,  i.  29. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  iii.  360;  Lord  .Sidmouth's 
restrictive  bill  explanatory  of  the,  lost,  iv. 
420,  421 ;  Lord  Ca.stlereagh's  and  Mr. 
Smith's  bills  carried,  421,  422. 

Tollemache,  General,  iii.  29,  30. 

Tone  Wolfe.  lea<ling  Irish  revolutionist,  iv. 
100,  101,  103,  104. 

Tonge,  Dr.,  patron  of  Titus  Gates,  ii.  690  692. 

Tonstain,  Nomian  staudai-d-bearer  at  Hast- 
ings, i.  138. 

Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  ambassador 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  Maximilian,  i.  753; 
an  opponent  of  Somerset's  uioaBiuxjs,  ii. 
12;  deprivetl  of  his  see,  40;  restored  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Slary,  46. 

Ton.sure,  eaily  ili.siiutes  as  to  the  shape  of 
the,  i.  154,  and  note. 

Tookc,  John  Home,  noted  politician,  iii. 
478,  479 ;  trial  of,  for  high  treason,  iv.  74 ; 
<|Uestion  rai9e<l,  in  consequence  of  his 
ha>'iug  lieen  nominate*!  member  for  Old 
Sarum,  a.s  to  tlie  eligibility  of  clerg>'meu 
to  be  nuin)K,rs  of  parliament,  414  416. 

Torbay,  William  111.  lan.ls  at,  ii.  744. 

Torcy,  Maniulsilu.  .sent  to  o)nituet  negotia- 
tions at  the  HaiTue,  iii  l'2ti,  r27:  his  neBi> 
tiations  for  pe;ice  witli  Harleyand  Boling- 
broke,  133^140;  his  corresiximlonce  with 
Bolingbroke,  145;  furthers  cause  of  pre- 
U-iider,  170. 

Tortin,  son  of  Tm\  of  Orkney,  I  JIS. 

Torgau,  battle  of,  iii.  426. 

Torketul,  chancellor  under  Eilrcfl,  i.  99. 

Toronto,  Canada,  attackeil  by  reljel  force, 
iv.  551. 

Torques,  an  ornament  worn  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  i.  62. 

Torres  Vedras,  Junot's position  at;  conven- 
tion of ;  \iow  of,  iv.  254,  255 ;  lines  thrown 
up  by  WiUinprtcm  at,  against  Massena; 
view  and  plan  of  these,  275-277. 

Torrington,  Earl  of.     See  Herbert. 

Torture,  imknown  in  England  in  time  of 
Edwanl  II.,  i.  451 ;  frequent  use  of,  in 
reign  of  BUizal>eth,  ii.  162,  l'J3;  the  cm- 
ploj-ment  of,  illegal,  469,  note;  formally 
alxjlished  by  act  of  Queen  Anne,  iii.  124. 

Tor>'.    See  IIVii!;. 

Tostig,  stm  of  F«irl  God«-in.  i  118. 125:  maAe 
Karl  of  Northuml>ria,  ih.;  is  expellefl  for 
his  t>Tanny,  I'i^i :  attaches  himm-lf  to  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy.  il>..  133;  induces  King 
of  Norway  to  invade  England,  133,  134 ;  is 
slain.  \U. 

ToiUon,  siege  and  lioml«inlmeut  of,  iii.  115 ; 
pl.in  ami  view  of  harbour  of ;  its  defence 
by  Lord  Ho<k1  and  the  royalists;  is  evacu- 
ateil :  cniclties  of  the  repubhcanson  enter- 
ing, iv.  53  55. 

ToiUouse,  earlilom  of.  claimed  by  Henry  II. 
in  right  of  his  wife  Meanor,  i.  '253,  254 :  bis 
expcilition  against,  254,  255 ;  battle  of ;  plan 
and  view  of,  iv.  308,  309. 

Toulouse,  Count  de,  natural  son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  iii.  103.  104,  loS.  li>9. 

Toiimai,  captm-ed  by  Henry  VIII.,  i.  745, 
753;  by  Prince  Eugene,  iii.  128;  liesieged 
loy  Marshal  Saxe,  268;  delivered  up  through 
treachery,  270. 

Tournaments,  practice  of,  i.  503.  509. 

Toiurillc,  Coimt  de,  French  admiral,  iii.  21, 
26. 

Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  negro  chief  in  St. 
Domingo,  iv.  104;  is  carried  in  chains  to 
France,  and  dies  a  prisoner  there,  iv.  190, 
191. 


TLlN'IS 

Toustain.    See  Thurstan. 

Tower  of  London,  foimded  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  i.  180;  Henry  III.  fortifies 
himself  in,  395;  young  princes  murdered 
in,  646;  inquisitoriad  practices  in,  ii.  310; 
bird's-eye  view  of,  in  17th  century,  486. 

Towns,  British,  i.  24,  and  note,  27,  61,  64,  65 ; 
power  of  the,  mider  the  Anglo-Saxons,  161, 
note ;  comparative  condition  of  English,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and 
that  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror,  186,  note ; 
in  the  11th  and  12th  centimes,  366,  367 ;  de- 
cline of,  after  the  Conquest,  and  gradual 
advance  of,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
397,  note ;  condition  of  English,  at  com- 
mencement of  loth  centurj',  676,  677;  prin- 
cipal commercial,  of  England  in  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  ii.  239;  sanitary  regulations 
recently  introduced  in,  iv.  810. 

Townshend,  Lonl,  his  quarrel  with  Stanhope 
and  the  court,  ill.  186-188;  accompanies 
George  I.  on  his  last  journey  to  the  Con- 
tinent, 218;  quarrels  with  Walpole,  and 
retires  from  parUament,  223. 

Townshend,  Charles,  statesman  in  reigns  of 
George  II.  and  III.,  uL  333,  344,  451,  454- 
457,  479. 

Towton,  battle  of,  i.  622. 

Tractarianism,  name  given  to  doctrines  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  I'usey  and  others;  rise  and 
progress  of,  in  English  church,  iv.  776-778. 

Tracy,  William,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
Becket,  i.  2»;4,  266,  and  note. 

Trafalgar,  liattle  of,  iv.  221,  222. 

Traitor's  Gate,  the.  Tower  of  London,  ii.  55, 
and  note. 

Trajan,  Roman  empire  in  Britain  under,  L 
36.  note. 

Trant,  Mrs.,  a  female  Jacobite  intriguer,  iii. 
170,  171,  177. 

Traquair,  J^lof,  lord-trea-surer  for  .Scotland; 
Laud's  letter  to,  ii.  445;  his  communica- 
tions to  Marquis  of  ILunilton,  ih,  446;  is 
siunmoned  to  London ;  the  king's  instruc- 
tions to,  446;  remonstrates  with  Charle.s, 
447 ;  surrenders  the  cjistle  of  Dalkeith  to 
the  Covenanters,  457 ;  is  appointed  the 
king's  commissioner  in  Scotland,  459;  his 
proceedings  in  thiit  function,  460. 

Tnuin,  Count,  inijierial  gcnenil,  iii.  227. 

■Travelling,  incn^-kse  of  facilities  for.  lietweeu 
Restoration  and  lievolution,  ii.  766,  767. 

Traveiidalil,  treaty  of.  iii.  65. 

Treason.  mixlitic;Uion  of  laws  regarding,  f. 
53»i,  537;  tyrnnnicjil  law  reganling,  passed 
by  Henry  VlII.'s  paj-liament,  7'.H  »i<i/<' ; 
a.ssimilatiijn  of  law  of,  in  England  and 
Scotljunl,  iii.  r24. 

Trecothick,  Alderman,  iii.  478,  481.  488. 

Trelawiiey.  Bishop  of  Bristol,  ii.  738. 

Tremoille,  George  de  la,  favourite  courtier 
of  Charles  VII.,  i.  584. 

Tremoille,  La,  his  victory  over  the  Bretons 
and  their  allies,  i.  719,  720. 

Trenton,  victory  of  Washuigton  at,  iii.  56L 
562. 

Trcaham,  Francis,  joins  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
ii.  304;  is  8upix)se<l  to  liave  wTitten  the 
fanioiLs warning letterto  Lonl  Moimteagle, 
305,  306 :  is  ounmitted  to  the  Tower,  308 : 
his  confession  and  dcatli  there,  309,  and 
note. 

Trichinonoly,  sieges  of,  iii.  682-G86.  694.  695 ; 
view  of  nx'k  and  fort  of,  685.     (See  India.) 

Triennial  Parliiunent  bUl,  tlie.  iii  23,  24.  31. 

"  Triers.  Board  of,"  appointed  by  Cromwell, 
ii.  618,  752. 

Trinotentes,  the,  British  trilie,  i.  23,  29. 

Trinom.ilei'.  Kittle  of,  iii.  715. 

"Triple  Alliance,"  the.  \)i-tween  Englanil, 
Holland,  an.l  Swe<len.  ii.  678,  679 :  lietweeu 
Ijigland.  France,  and  Holland,  iii.  187. 

Tniulvvlom-,  a  hereihtary  nmk.  i.  296,  note. 

Trowbriilge,  Coinmo<liire,  iv.  111. 

Troyes,  treaty  of  :  view  of  the  Rue  Moyenne, 
i.  575;  capturol  by  Charles  VII.  and  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  594;  treaty  of.  lietween 
EUziibeth  ancl  Catherine  <le'  Medici,  ii.  98. 

Truguet,  Admiral,  iv.  30. 

Tnissel,  Sir  WUliam.  i.  447  449. 

Tr>'on.  governor  of  New  York,  iii.  535,  536; 
joins  Howe  at  Sandy  Hook  with  body  of 
volunteers.  548.  549 ;  his  devastating  expe- 
dition to  (^'onnwticut,  608. 

Tudela.  Ixittle  of,  iv.  258. 

Tuilor,  <  )won.  the  ancestor  of  the  royal  houM 
of  that  name.  i.  CAM.  and  iiof.  ;  lielieaded 
after  battle  of  M<irtimer's  Cnxs,s  620. 

Tiidor.  .Ia«|H>r,  son  of  ( )wcn  Tudor,  i.  620. 

Tuileries,  attacks  on,  by  the  nioH  iv.  8-15 
(see  (rrorj/.- ///.  and  Louis Xl'I.);  stormed 
by  the  mob  in  1S4S,  620. 

TidliKanline,  Miirquis  of.  joins  Fjirl  of  Mar 
in  1715,  iii.  173 :  accompanies  Charles  Eil- 
wanl  to  .Scotland.  272,  273,  275,  276. 

TunnUi.     See  lini-roir*. 

Timhridge  Wells  in  ISth  century,  iii.  396. 397. 

Tunis,  cxpe<lition  of  liouis  IX.  against  liey 
of,  i.  402. 


TUNSTALL 

Tunstall,  Bisliop  of  Durham.    See  Tonstall. 

Turenne,  celebrated  commander;  his  cam- 
paign against  Holland,  ii.  683,  634;  is 
killed  on  the  Rhine,  687. 

Tm-ges,  a  Dane,  King  of  Ireland,  i.  1-17. 

Tiirgot,  Queen  Margaret's  confessor  and  bio- 
grapher, i.  342. 

Turgot,  financial  minister  of  Louis  XVI. 
iii.  '(70,  771. 

Turin,  siege  of,  raised  by  Prince  Eugene,  iii. 
108. 

Turkey,  war  between,  and  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine ;  encroachments  of  Russia  on,  iii. 
492,  499-502;  Russian  and  Austrian  cam- 
paigns against,  760-765 ;  peace  between, 
and  Austria,  795;  continued  war  with 
Russia;  Russian  atrocities  at  captiure  of 
Ismail,  798,  799 ;  approaching  termination 
of  war  between,  and  Rus.sia,  812 ;  war  de- 
clared between,  and  Prance,  iv.  108;  war 
between,  and  Russia,  234 ;  expeditions  of 
Admirals  Louis  and  Duckworth  to  Con- 
stantinople, 241 ;  war  declared  by,  with 
Britain,  242 ;  revolt  of  Greece  against,  368, 
379 ;  atrocities  committed  by  troops  of,  in 
Greece ;  refuses  to  Usten  to  the  mediation 
of  the  allies ;  fleet  of,  anchored  in  Bay  of 
Navarino ;  its  total  overthrow  by  the  com- 
bined squatlrons  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  389-392;  invasion  of,  by  Russian 
army;  progress  of  the  latter;  the  sultan 
compelled  to  come  to  terms ;  treaty  of 
Adrianople ;  the  independence  of  Greece 
formally  recognized,  408-411;  war  between, 
and  Egypt ;  arrangement  of  the  dispute ; 
treaty  between,  and  Russia,  508,  509 ; 
union  of  the  Four  Powei-s  to  uphold, 
against  the  encroachments  of  Mehemet 
AJi ;  naval  oijerations  on  coast  of  Syria, 
which  in  consequence  is  restored  by  Egyiit 
to  Sublime  Porte,  571,  575,  576;  rupture 
between,  and  Russia;  arrogant  demands 
of  the  latter  power;  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  occupied  by  Russian  troops;  Bri- 
tain and  France  take  part  with  Turkey; 
destruction  of  her  fleet  at  Sinope  ;  British 
and  French  fleets  enter  Black  Sea;  pro- 
clamation of  war,  681-688;  detailed  account 
of  war  with  Russia  from  commencement 
of  hostilities  to  treaty  of  Paris  in  March, 
1856,  689-741.     (See  Victoria.) 

Tm-key  Company,  the,  incorporated,  ii.  243, 
621. 

Turks,  crusade  against  the,  1.  670,  671. 

Turlogh,  Kmg  of  Ireland,  i.  147,  148,  268. 

Tm-mlii,  Richard,  early  English  martyr,  i. 
668. 

Tm'nberry  Castle,  Ayrshire,  i.  416,  435. 

Turner,  Mrs. ,  an  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  ii.  333,  334. 

Tui-ner,  Sir  James,  his  ferocious  proceedings 
against  the  Covenanters,  ii.  672,  and  note ; 
i.s  taken  prisoner  by  them,  676. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William,  distin- 
guished painter,  iv.  476,  477 ;  his  bequest 
to  the  nation,  832. 

Tuscany,  annexed  to  French  empire,  iv.  248; 
persecution  of  Protestants  in,  664. 

Tutbury  Castle,  Staffordshire,  view  of  ruins 
of,  ii.  134. 

Twiss,  Mr.  Horace,  iv.  485. 

Tyburn,  place  of  execution,  ii.  391,  392. 

Tyler,  Mr.  Royal,  iii.  483. 

Tyler,  William,  sculptor,  iv.  166. 

Tylswoi'th,  William,  martyr  in  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  ii.  201. 

Tyiidal,  William,  portrait  of;  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  ii.  209,  212. 

Tyue,  the,  rampart  erected  by  Romans  from 
mouth  of,  to  the  Solway  Frith,  i.  34-39, 
and  notes. 

Tyr,  Saxon  divinity,  i.  148. 

Tyrconnel,  his  intrigues  on  behalf  of  James 
II.,  iii.  6. 

Tyre,  its  early  trade  with  Britain  and  Spain, 
i.  7. 

Tyrone,  O'NeU,  Earl  of,  his  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land in  reign  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  192,  198 ;  bar- 
barism and  feudal  magnificence  of,  283,  287. 

Tyrrell,  Sir  Walter,  causes  death  of  William 
Rufus,  i.  217,  218. 

Tyrrel,  Sir  James,  directs  murder  of  the 
young  princes  in  the  Tower,  i.  646 ;  em- 
ployed at  court  of  Henry  VII.,  712;  exe- 
cuted, 736,  737,  and  note. 


IT. 


TJlm,  surrender   of  the   Austrians  to  the 

French  at,  iv.  217,  218. 
Ilh-ica,  sister  and  successor  of  Charles  XII. 

of  Sweden,  iii.  194,  203,  211. 
Ulster,  Irish  province.  Kings  of.  i.  268,  269 ; 

English  sway  first  established  in,  349;  cam- 


INDEX. 


Ulster,— 
paign  of  the  Scots  in,  i.  443, 444 ;  settlement 
of  province  of,  by  Scottish  and  English 
colonists,  ii.  436 ;  massacre  by  the  Irish  of 
the  colonists  in,  492. 

Umfraville,  Gilbert  de,  Earl  of  Angus,  i. 
419. 

Unao,  victory  of  Havelock  at,  iv.  757. 

"Undertakers,"  a  name  given  to  certain  ad- 
visers of  James  I.,  ii.  329,  and  note. 

Ungus,  Pictish  king,  i.  142. 

Unitarians,  motion  negatived  for  repeal  of 
penal  statutes  affecting,  iii.  860;  growth 
of  their  principles  in  England  in  18th  cen- 
tury, iv.  128,  129 ;  bill  for  relief  of,  nega- 
tived, 130 ;  legal  penalties  affectmg,  re- 
pealed, 422 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  eject, 
from  chapels  endowed  by  Lady  Hewley, 
774. 

United  States  of  America,  their  Declaration 
of  Independence,  iii.  545-548  (see  George 
III.);  quarrel  of  Britain  with,  regarding 
right  of  search  in  American  vessels  for  Bri- 
tish seamen, iv.  60,  61 ;  aUiance  between,  and 
Bonaparte,  282 ;  accoimt  of  war  between, 
and  Great  Britain,  from  1812  to  1814,  290- 
295,  327-339 ;  threatened  rupture  between, 
and  France,  536;  sympathy  between,  and 
Canadian  rebels,  551,  552;  iuciirsions  from, 
into  Canada,  556. 

United  Brethren.    See  Moravians. 

United  Provinces,  the.    See  Holland. 

Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  i.  526;  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  dissenters  to  prociu'e  admission 
to,  iv.  773. 

Upton,  Colonel,  iii.  730,  731. 

Urban  II.,  Pope,  his  dispute  with  William 
Rufus,  i.  353,  354. 

Urlian  V.,  Pope,  i.  498. 

Urban  VI.,  the  Italian  claimant  for  the 
popedom  in  opposition  to  Clement  VII., 
i.  487. 

Urban  VIII.,  Pope,  ii.  367. 

Urbicus,  LoUius.    See  LoUius. 

Urgusia,  wife  of  King  Achaius,  i.  142. 

Urns,  fmieral,  of  ancient  Britons,  i.  10,  12, 
13. 

Ursel,  Duke  of,  iii.  809,  810. 

Urswick,  Christopher,  chaplain  of  Heni7 
VII.,  i.  718,  719;  effigy  of,  719,  and  note. 

Ushant,  Lord  Howe's  victory  off,  iv.  61,  62. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  ii.  485;  attends  Strafford 
on  the  scatt'old,  487  ;  his  scheme  for  recon- 
ciling Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  653,  751, 
753,  755. 

Usury,  practice  of,  by  the  Jews  in  the  11th 
and  12th  centmies,  i.  367 ;  law  against,  ii. 
241,  621. 

Utrecht,  peace  congress  opened  at,  iii.  143, 
144 ;  view  of  townhall,  144 ;  peace  of,  151, 
and  note,  152. 

Uven,  the  last  Pictish  king,  i.  142. 

Uxbridge,  fruitless  negotiations  at,  between 
the  royal  and  parUamentary  commission- 
ers, ii.  542,  543. 

Uxbridge,  Lord,  afterwards  Marquis  of  An- 
glesey ;  repulses  French  detachment  at 
Quatre  Bras,  iv.  319.    (See  also  AnijUsey.) 
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V. 


Vacornar,  battle  of,  i.  143. 

Valenciennes,  taken  by  Duke  of  York,  iv. 
49. 

Valentine,  member  of  parliament,  ii.  408- 
410. 

Valentine's  Day,  ii.  781. 

Valetta,  Malta,  view  of,  iv.  120. 

Valhalla,  the  Saxon  paratlise,  i.  148,  149. 

Valley  Forge,  encampment  of  Washington 
at,  iii.  568;  sufferings  of  his  army  at,  595- 
597,  and  note. 

Valmy,  cannonade  of,  iv.  26. 

Van  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  ii.  583,  588. 

Van  Rensselaer,  American  general,  iv.  294. 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  architect  and  drama- 
tist, iii.  419. 

Vandermer.scli,  General,  iii.  809. 

Vandemoot,  Belgian  democratic  lea*ler,  iii. 
810,  811. 

Vandyke,  Anthony,  distinguished  painter, 
U.  645,  646. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  made  secretary  of  state,  ii. 
461 ;  his  message  to  the  commons  from 
Charles  I.,  466,  and  note;  notes  taken  by, 
made  use  of  against  .Strafford,  482. 

Vane,  Sir  Harry,  son  of  the  preceding ;  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
ii.  474;  papers  furnished  by,  m  support  of 
the  charges  against  Strafford,  482 ;  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Covenanters,  532;  assists 
Cromwell  in  overpowering  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, 539 ;  his  altercation  with  CromweU  at 


Vane,  Sir  HaiTy,— 
dissolution  of  Rump  Parliament,  ii.  585, 
586;  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity  at 
tiie  Restoration,  651,  664 ;  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  666-668 ;  portrait  of,  666. 

Vaneupen,  Belgian  democratic  leatler,  iii 
810,  811. 

Vaunes,  siege  of,  by  E<lward  III.,  i.  462. 

Vansittart,  Mr.,  governor  of  India  in  Clive's 
absence,  iii.  707-709;  i^erishes  in  Aurora 
frigate,  718. 

Vargoe,  Island  of,  iv.  738. 

Varna,  allied  army  land  at,  iv.  693 ;  encamp- 
ment at;  ravages  of  the  cholera;  destructive 
fire  at,  697-699. 

Varney,  Sir  Edmund,  his  corporeal  admoni- 
tion to  a  Spanish  priest,  ii.  366. 

Vates,  the,  a  Druidical  order,  i.  49-51. 

Vauban,  eminent  miUtary  engineer,  ii.  687; 
in.  19,  29,  33. 

Vaudemont,  Prince,  visits  James  I.,  ii.  313. 

Vaughan,  General,  iii.  581,  582,  639. 

Vamuis,  the  Bastard  of,  his  cruelties,  i.  577. 

Vaux,  Lord,  a  poet  of  the  16th  centm-y,  ii. 
273,  274. 

Vauxhall  Gai'dens,  in  18th  ceutmy,  iii.  40O, 
401. 

Velletri.  battle  of,  iii.  266. 

Vendee,  La,  royalist  insurrection  in,  iv.  51, 
53;  suppressed,  80. 

Vendome,  Bastard  of,  takes  Joan  of  Arc 
prisoner,  i.  597,  598. 

Vendome,  Duke  of,  iii.  89 ;  his  campaign  in 
Netherlands,  114, 121;  sent  into  Spain,  135; 
engages  Staremberg  at  Villa- Viciosa,  136. 

Veneti,  their  connection  with  Britain,  i.  14,17. 

Venice,  taken  possession  of  by  the  French 
republicans;  view  of  Grand  Canal  and 
Doge's  Palace,  iv.  97,  98. 

Vernier,  a  Fifth  Monarchy  Man ;  his  mad 
msmrection,  ii.  660,  661. 

Verdier,  General,  iv.  231. 

Vere,  De,  favourite  of  Richard  II.,  i.  489,  490. 

Vergennes,  French  minister,  iii.  654. 

Verger,  treaty  of,  i.  720. 

Vergniaud,  President,  iv.  16,  20,  33-35. 

Vernon,  Secretary,  iii.  52,  53. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  takes  Porto  BeUo,  iii.  241; 
liis  disastrous  expedition  to  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, 249-251. 

Vernon,  Mr.  Robert,  his  bequest  of  pictures 
to  British  nation,  iv.  832,  833. 

Vemueil,  battle  of,  i.  581,  582. 

Verona,  Congress  of,  iv.  367,  368. 

Verrio,  Antonio,  celebrated  painter,  ii.  787. 

Verulamium,  Roman  colony  of,  i.  24;  de- 
struction of,  by  Boadicea's  army,  32. 

Vervins,  treaty  of,  ii.  190,  191. 

Vespasian,  Roman  general  under  Claudius, 
i.  29. 

Veto  Act,  the,  in  history  of  Scottish  Church, 
iv.  784,  785.     (See  Clinrch.) 

Viborg,  battle  of,  iii.  797. 

Vicars,  Captain,  iv.  722. 

Victor,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximus,  i.  43. 

Victor  IV.,  Pope,  i.  255. 

Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  abandons 
the  allies  and  joins  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  43; 
abandons  the  French  alliance,  87,  89; 
obUged  to  retreat  from  Toulon,  115 ;  agrees 
to  exchange  island  of  Sicily  for  Sardinia, 
192,  194 ;  dispute  regarding  his  right  to 
certam  Spanish  ships,  198,  199;  Sardinia 
conferred  on,  with  title  of  king,  202 ;  joins 
France  and  Spain  against  the  emperor,  227; 
districts  of  Lombardy  ceded  to,  228. 

Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sardinia,  cession 
of  territory  by,  to  French  republic,  iv.  89. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  SarcUnia,  iv.  192. 

Victor,  Marshal,  iv.  265,  280. 

Victoria, Queen  Alexanch-ina,  born  in  1819,  iv. 
357;  her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  pro- 
visionally appointed  regent  during  her 
minority,  483 ;  ascends  throne  on  death  of 
her  uncle,  William  IV. ;  her  first  royal  de- 
claration ;  portrait  of,  542,  543 ;  meeting  of 
new  parhament;  discontents  in  Canada; 
discussions  thereon  ;  other  parUamentary 
proceedings,  543-550;  coronation  of  the 
queen ;  the  religious  impostor  Thom,  and 
his  delusions  in  Kent ;  rebeUion  in  Canada; 
its  suppression ;  Lord  Durham  sent  out  as 
governor ;  ordinance  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment respecting  the  rebels ;  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty;  Lord  Diirham's  proceed- 
ings condemned  by  British  parliament ;  he 
precipitately  returns  to  England,  550-554 ; 
charti.st  agitation  among  the  working 
classes;  uni)opularity  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry;  meeting  of  parliament;  discus- 
sion on  the  affairs  of  Cannula ;  on  the  com 
laws;  on  expedition  to  Afghanistan;  on 
Ireland;  and  on  West  Indian  colonies; 
resignation  of  tlie  Melbourne  cabinet;  Sir 
Rotwrt  Peel  dirlarc  s  liis  inability  to  form 
aministry;  tlie  iMiUnnmie  cabinet  restored; 
debates  on  educ;ition,  Canada,  the  Portu- 
guese slave-trade,  au<l  the  charter;  changes 
in  the  cabmet ;  marriage  of  the  queen  an- 
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nounced :  chartist  riots  at  Newpori; ;  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  and  settlement  of  pro- 
vision to  Prince  Albert;  attack  on  ministers 
in  parliament ;  other  proceedings,  iv.  554- 
564 ;  origm  of  the  Afghan  war ;  expedition 
resolved  on  to  replace  Shah  Sujah  on  throne 
of  Cabool ;  inroad  of  Anglo-Indian  army 
into  Afghanistan;  Shah  Sujah  restored, 
565-571;  debates  in  parliament;  the  com 
laws;  parliament  dissolved;  meeting  of 
new  parliament;  resignation  of  the  Mel- 
bourne and  accession  of  the  Peel  ministry; 
birth  of  Prince  of  Wales ;  mismanagement 
and  disasters  in  Afghanistan ;  incapacity 
of  the  British  officers  in  command;  dis- 
graceful capitulation  and  retreat ;  the  Eng- 
lish women  given  up  as  hostages  to  Akbar 
Khan,  571-575;  aggressions  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  on  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire ;  the  cause  of  the  latter  supported  by 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia ;  na- 
val operations  on  coast  of  Syria ;  Mehemet 
Ali  compelled  to  come  to  terms  and  re- 
nounce all  claims  on  Syria;  debates  in 
British  parliament ;  the  income-tax  intro- 
duced and  carried  by  Sir  Roljert  Peel ;  his 
sliding  scale  in  relation  to  duties  on  com ; 
the  "People's  Petition"  presented  to  the 
commons ;  prorogation  of  parliament,  575- 
577;  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  India; 
General  Sale  joined  by  General  Pollock  at 
Jellalaba'l ;  atlvance  on  Cabool ;  critical 
state  of  the  English  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  Akbar ;  able  conduct  of  Major  Pottinger; 
the  British  troops  effect  their  escape,  and 
proceed  towards  Cabool ;  they  are  joined  by 
Sir  Richmond  Shakespear,  and  afterwards 
by  General  Sale's  brigade ;  they  arrive  at 
Cabool ;  successes  of  General  Nott ;  pres- 
tige of  British  arms  in  the  East  restored ; 
evacuation  of  CaVwol  and  return  of  the 
BritLsh  army  to  India,  577-583;  war  with 
China ;  suc^sses  of  the  British :  China 
compelled  to  submit ;  treaty  of  peace,  583- 
585;  meeting  of  parliament;  depressed 
state  of  the  country;  philanthropic  exer- 
tions of  Lord  Ashley ;  the  factory  bill ; 
Mr.  Buller's  colonization  scheme;  distiulXHl 
condition  of  Ireland;  great  rei>eal  meet- 
ings ;  arrest  of  Mr.  O'CoimoU ;  secession 
of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland ;  the  Re- 
bekah  riots  in  Wales,  585  587;  revived  i)ro- 
sperity  of  the  country;  trial  and  sentence 
of  Mr.  O'Connell ;  disciLssion  on  the  sugar 
duties ;  reduction  of  the  three  and  a  half 
percent,  stficks;  Sir  Rnliert  I'eel's  act  for 
regulating  the  Bank  of  England ;  acta  for 
the  regulation  of  railways  and  joint-stock 
companies ;  the  Irish  charitiible  trusts  bill ; 
rei)cal  of  penal  acts  affecting  Catholics.  587- 
591;  continued  prosjierity  of  the  coimtry; 
the  income-tax  continued ;  di.s<iLssi(>ns  on 
the  sugar  duties ;  act  for  the  amendment 
of  the  poor-law  m  Scotland ;  act  for  grant- 
ing an  incrca.sed  endowment  to  Catholic 
college  of  .Maynooth ;  fenuent  thereby  oc- 
casioned ni  the  coiuitrj':  estalilishment  of 
(Queen's  colleges  in  Irelaml,  592  597;  exer- 
tions of  the  anti-corn-law  league;  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declares  himself  a  convert  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade ;  debates  on  his 
com  biU  ;  it  is  carried,  and  followed  by  his 
n'signation  of  office;  accessi(  m  ( if  LordJiihn 
I!u.ssell  to  the  premiership:  niilitar)-  re- 
fonus,  597-603;  stole  of  affairs  in  India; 
war  with  the  AJneers  of  Scinde ;  succes.ses 
of  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  Scinde  annexed  to 
British  dominions;  subjugation  of  theMah- 
rattas;  war  with  the  Sikhs;  battles  of 
Perozeahah  and  Sobraon ;  s\iccessful  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  603-608;  dreadful 
famine  in  Irelan<l ;  raeasiuiis  adopted  for 
relief  of  the  people ;  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment ;  discussions  on  the  education  (lues- 
tion ;  Manchester  erected  into  a  bishopric 
609-613 ;  oi)ening  of  new  parliament ;  de- 
bates on  Irish  affairs;  new  coercion  bill 
passed ;  cry  of  rejieal  again  raise<l  by  Fear- 
gus  O'Connor ;  bill  for  relief  of  Jewish  dis- 
abilities again  intrcvluced:  meius\u-es adopt- 
ed for  relief  of  West  Indian  colonies;  ap- 
Jirehensions  of  war  with  France ;  the  army 
an<l  navy  estimates ;  proi)osc-d  repeal  i>f  the 
navigation  laws:  the  Jew  bill  rejecte<l  by 
thelonls;  reliellion  in  Ireland  headed  by 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien:  dispersion  of  the  in- 
surgents: suspension  of  the  haln-as  corjius 
act ;  the  Irish  encnmlKTiil  estates  biU ;  bill 
for  entering  on  diplouiatic  relations  with 
Rome ;  monster  i>etitions  presented  Viy 
Feargus  O'Connor  to  House  of  Commons, 
C13  619:  revoluti.m  in  France;  flight  of 
Louis  Philippe;  republic  estilili.shed;  in- 
judicious measures  adopted  by  the  govem- 
luent;  fearful  outbreak  and  li>s.s  of  life  in 
I'aris;  the  iusurreition suiii>ressedl)y liene- 
ral  Cavaignac;  Louis  Najioleon  elected 
president  of  the  republic ;  insurrections  in 
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various  parts  of  Europe ;  flight  of  the  pope 
from  Rome;  revolt  of  Sicily;  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  war  with  Denmark ;  insurrec- 
tions in  Bavaria  and  Austria,  iv.  619-623 ; 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws;  Mr.  D'ls- 
raeU's  motion  for  a  committee  to  redress 
agricultural  grievances  negatived;  troubles 
in  Canada;  successful  resistance  of  the 
Cape  colonists  to  their  country  being  made 
a  convict  station ;  loans  to  poor-law  unions 
in  Ireland ;  second  bill  for  the  sale  of  en- 
cimibered  estates;  amendment  of  Irish 
poor-law ;  other  measures  for  relief  of  Ire- 
land, 624-629 ;  Lord  Pahnerston's  explana- 
tion respecting  British  intervention  in  con- 
tinental affairs;  Jew  bill  again  rejected; 
Mr.  Wortley's  marriage  affinity  bill ;  dis- 
tm-bances  in  the  Punjab;  revolt  of  the 
Sikhs ;  siege  and  capture  of  Mooltan  by 
the  British ;  engagements  with  the  Sikhs ; 
disastrous  battle  of  Chilhanwallah  ;  Sikhs 
routed  at  Goojerat;  submission  of  their 
chiefs;  the  Punjab  annexe<l  to  British 
India,  6'29-634;  flourishing  state  of  Britain; 
parliamentary  contests  tetween  the  pro- 
tectionists and  the  advocates  of  free  trade; 
Mr.  Hume's  motion  for  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  debates  on  the  colonial  question ; 
act  for  the  government  of  the  Australian 
colonies ;  altercation  with  Greece  ;  proceed- 
ings of  British  government  in  reference  to 
that  country  vindicated  in  the  commons  in 
opi)osition  to  vote  of  House  of  Lords;  dis- 
cussion on  the  slave-tra<le ;  death  of  Sir 
Roljert  Peel,  634-639 ;  discussions  on  Irish 
affairs  ;  conflict  at  Dolly's  Brae ;  reduction 
of  taxation  and  expenditure ;  new  factory 
act;  commotion  attending  attempt  of  Baron 
Rothschild  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  England  partitioned  into 
dioceses  by  the  pope;  ferment  excited 
throvighout  the  country ;  the  ecclesiastical 
titles  bill  introduced;  attacks  on  govern- 
ment; resignation  of  the  R>is.sell  min- 
istry :  its  si>eedy  recall ;  the  ecclesiastical 
titles  bill  pas5e<l.  640-650;  di.scussions  on  the 
builget  for  1851,  651-653 ;  removal  of  Lord 
Palmerston  from  otfice;  sjxjech  of  Lord 
Jolm  Russell ;  question  of  parliamentary 
reform ;  government  defeated  on  bill  for 
establishing  a  local  militia:  resignation  of 
the  Russell,  and  accession  of  the  DerViy 
ministrj-;  cautious  policyof  the  new  premier 
in  regiinl  to  free  trade  question  ;  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  militia  bill  passed ;  Mr.  Hume  again 
defeateil  in  moti<in  fur  parliaiiRutorj"  re- 
form: disfrancbiscnieut  of  St.  Allans  and 
Sudljurj-  for  lirilier}' :  settlement  of  govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand ;  dissolution  of  par- 
liament; death  of  Duke  of  Wellington' 
reassembly  of  parliament ;  resolution  of 
jiarlianient  in  favour  of  free  tratle.  653  661; 
ciiiiji  fl'itnt  of  Louis  Napoleon  :  di.s.<;olution 
of  legislative  a-ssenibly  and  estabUshment 
of  an  autocratic  government  in  France; 
Louis  NaiK)leon  i>n)claime*l  emiieror;  in- 
crease in  the  naval  defences  of  Britain:  re- 
signation of  the  Derby  ministrj".  661-663 ; 
formation  of  the  Al)enleen  miuistr>- ;  de- 
lates in  parUament ;  i)ersecutinn  of  I'rotes- 
tants  in  Tu.scany:  iiuestion  of  grant  to 
Mapiooth  College  ;  Cana<lian  clergy  re- 
serves bill ;  Jewish  disabilities  bill  again 
lo.st;  government  plan  of  education  brought 
forward  by  Lonl  John  Russell :  financial 
statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  reduction  of 
various  taxes  ;  the  income-tax  reimposed ; 
imposition  of  the  succession  duty ;  repeal 
of  the  a<lvertisement  duty ;  motion  for 
government  inspection  of  convents  nega- 
tived; attock  on  the  Irish  church:  ch\irch- 
rates  bill :  registration  of  assiminces  bill ; 
the  charitoble  trusts  bill ;  penal  servi- 
tude act ;  the  ticket  of  leave  system  in- 
triHlucetl;  .Sir  Charles  Wood's  bill  for 
amending  the  government  of  India. 664-675: 
approaching  rupture  with  Ru.ssia  :  secoml 
Burmese  war:  I'egu  annexe<l  to  British 
dominions ;  war  with  the  Caffres  in  South 
Africa:  lUstre.sses  of  the  colonists:  the 
Caffres  redvice<l  to  submission  ;  loss  of  the 
Bi rknihmd :  heroism  of  British  sokliers, 
675  681 ;  origin  of  Russian  war;  ilispute 
l>e.tween  Russia  and  Turkey  in  reganl  to 
the  holy  places  in  Palestine ;  arrogant  de- 
mands of  the  czar  on  the  sultan  respecting 
tlie  (Jreek  I'hristians  in  Turkey  ;  the  Four 
I'owers  vainly  endeavour  to  me<liate; 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  occupied  by  the 
Riussians ;  deliates  ni  British  parliament ; 
the  T-.irkish  fleet  destroyeil  by  the  Russians 
at  Sinoix." ;  the  French  and  English  fleets 
enter  the  Black  Sea :  proclamation  of  war 
by  Fnnce  and  Britain  against  Russia,  681- 
688;  detailetl  account  of  Ru.<sian  war; 
aggressions  of  Rus.sia  on  Turkey ;  mvasion 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia:  conferences 
of  the  four  powers  (Great  Britain,  France, 
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Austria,  and  Prussia)  at  Vienna ;  war  de- 
clared byTurkey  against  Russia;  successes 
of  Omar  Pacha  in  the  Danubian  provinces, 
iv.  689-691 ;  expedition  of  British  and 
French  armies  to  the  East ;  encampment 
at  GaUipoU ;  operations  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians  on  the  Danube,  691-693;  bom- 
bardment of  Odessa  by  the  alliedfleets ;  suc- 
cessful defence  of  SUistria  against  the  Rus- 
sians by  the  Turks,  aided  by  CaptoinButler 
and  Lieutenant  Nasmyth ;  treaty  between 
Austria  and  the  .Sublime  Porte ;  removal 
of  the  allies  from  Constantinople  to  Varna ; 
ravages  of  cholera  and  great  fire  at  Varna; 
reconnoitring  expeditions:  the  aUies  quit 
Vama  for  the  Crimea,  and  land  in  Eupa- 
toria  Bay ;  march  against  the  Ru-ssian  en- 
campment on  the  Alma,  693-700 ;  battle  of 
the  Alma ;  defeat  of  the  Russians ;  march 
to  and  investment  of  Sebastopol;  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  bombard  it  by  sea  and 
land,  700-708 ;  progress  of  the  siege ;  Rus- 
sian attack  on  the  Turks  at  Balaklava ; 
promptitude  of  the  British  and  French 
tr(x>ps ;  battle  of  Balaklava ;  brilliant  and 
devoted  charge  of  the  Ughtcavaliy  brigade; 
change  of  position  by  the  British ;  sally 
from  Sebastopol  repulsed,  701-712 :  vigour 
displayed  l)y  the  Russians  in  defence  of 
Sebastopol ;  Prince  Menschikoff 's  confi- 
dence of  success:  stolen  advance  of  the 
Ru.ssians  on  5th  Novemter ;  battle  of  In- 
kermann;  ultimate  victory  of  the  allies, 
712-716;  drea<lful  storm  at  Balaklava; 
great  loss  of  provisions  and  militory  stores; 
privations  endureil  by  BritLsh  troops ;  sub- 
scriptions instituted  in  linglaud  ;  the  Pat- 
riotic Fluid;  staff  of  nurses  sent  out  to 
Scutari  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
Nightingale.  717-720  :  defence  of  Sebasto- 
pol protracted  by  skill  of  General  Todtle- 
oen ;  miseraVjle  condition  of  English  and 
French  annies;  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  ineffective  peace  conferences  at 
Vienna,  720  722:  Russian  attack  on  Eupato- 
ria  repulsed:  struggles  for  pos.sis.sif.n  of  the 
ISIamelon  ;  liombardment  of  .Sebastopol  re- 
commenced: General  Canroljcrt  sui)erseded 
in  command  by  Cieneral  I'elissier;  acces- 
sion of  Sanlinia  to  British  and  French  alli- 
ance; expedition  to  Kertch  ;  Russian  stores 
destroyed  by  the  Russians:  oi>erations  of 
Ca|itain  Lyons  in  Sea  of  Azof ;  fresh  attack 
on  .SetiiustiiHil :  capture  of  the  Mamelon 
by  the  French,  and  of  the  (.Quarries  liy  the 
British :  general  :uv^iult  nn  Setiastojiol  on 
18th  .lune ;  it  miscarries ;  (li.-i;i.stri  ms  repulse 
of  the  allies,  722  727:  death  of  Lorrl  Rag- 
lan ;  Ck;neral  .Simpson  apjiointed  to  the 
command ;  tettle  of  the  'Tchemaya  and 
defeat  of  the  RiLssians :  final  attack  on 
Sebastopol ;  the  Malakoff  carried  by  the 
French ;  the  British  fail  in  attempt  to 
take  the  Great  Redan ;  aKandonment  of 
the  south  |>art  of  SeKastojiol  by  the  Rus- 
sians; the  allies  enter  the  town;  fearful 
sj)cctacle  presented  to  their  \icw;  expedi- 
tions to  Kin  bum  and  the  Straits  of  Kertcji; 
di.sastrous  exiilosion  in  the  allied  camp, 
727-732;  war  Ixtween  RiLssia  and  Turkey 
in  Asia  Minor  :  gallant  defence  of  Kars  by 
General  Williams ;  its  surrender,  732  735; 
expe<lition  of  the  allied  fleets  to  the  Baltic 
in  1854  ;  blockade  of  Gulf  of  Finland;  cap- 
ture of  Bomarsund;  expeilitifm  to  tlie 
Wliite  .Se'a :  British  and  I  rench  att.ick  on 
Petn>i)aulowski,  Kamschatka.  rcipul.sed. 
73»-737 ;  .Sir  Charles  Napier  suiiersede<l  by 
AdminU  Dmnlas  in  command  of  Baltic 
fleet:  exiR'dition  to  the  Baltic  in  1855; 
treacherous  destniction  by  the  Ru.ssians 
of  a  British  boat's  crew  at  Hango  Island; 
misuccessful  attack  of  the  allied  fleet  on 
Swealx)rg.  737  739;  overtiues  of  Ru.<isia 
for  i>eace :  mediation  of  Austria :  peace 
conferences  at  Paris :  conclusi.m  of  treaty; 
its  terms.  739-741 ;  proa-edings  in  parlia- 
ment from  1854  to  1856:  questions  of  par- 
liamentary .incl  Uiw  reform ;  accession  of 
the  PiUnierston  ministry  in  1855;  discus- 
sions on  the  Russian  war  and  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  741-746;  state  of  Indian  anny;  in- 
trigues for  the  overthrow  of  British  do- 
minion: commotions  in  native  army  oc- 
casione<l  by  rep<irt  rx'ganling  tlie  employ- 
ment of  grea.*ed  cartridges ;  outbreaks  at 
Berhampoor  ami  Ban-acki>oor:  commence- 
ment of  s«'jioy  revolt  at  Mi-erut:  Delhi 
occupie<l  by  the  reliels :  ma.s.s<«cre  of  Euro- 
peans ;  threateneil  rising  in  the  Punjab 
preventeil,  747-752:  siege  of  Dellii  by  Bri- 
tish army ;  progress  of  the  revolt ;  out- 
bn-aks  at  Ftittehghur,  Allaluilad,  .Ihanai, 
and  liinans:  defenw  of  Liicknow  by  Sir 
Henr>-  Lawrence  :  his  lUatb.  7.=iJ  7.55  :  out- 
break .It  ( 'awniKire ;  the  garrison  induccil 
to  surrender  to  Nana  Sahib  on  a.sKuninc<'s 
of  safety ;  shameful  violation  of  the  com- 
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pact ;  fearful  atrocities ;  advance  of  Have- 
lock  on  Cawnpore ;  massacre  of  women 
and  cliildren  by  order  of  Nana  Sahib; 
C'awnpore  retaken  by  Havelock ;  retreat 
of  the  Nana;  advance  of  Havelock  upon 
Lucknow;  his  successes;  he  is  compelled 
to  return  to  Cawnpore ;  siege  and  captm-e  of 
Delhi ;  captiu-e  of  King  of  Dellii  and  death 
of  his  sons,  iv.  755-760 ;  defence  of  the  resi- 
dency of  Lucknow  :  its  relief  by  Havelock 
and  Outram,  and  afterwards  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell ;  death  of  Havelock ;  the  women 
and  chUdren  removed  imder  the  escort  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  engagement  of  Gene- 
ral Windham  witli  the  rebels  near  Cawn- 
pore ;  advance  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  upon 
Lucknow;  final  capture  of  the  city,  761- 
766 ;  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  Central 
India  ;  captm-e  of  Jhansi  and  Calpee; 
Scindia  reinstated  in  Gwalior,  766,  767 ; 
proclamation  by  Lord  Canning'in  reference 
to  kingdom  of  Oude  ;  remonstrance  of  Sir 
James  Outram ;  bill  introduced  and  car- 
ried in  parliament  for  transference  of  the 
government  of  India  to  British  crown ; 
royal  proclamation  to  the  natives ;  termi- 
nation of  the  Indian  rebelUon,  767-772; 
the  Great  Exliiliition  devised  by  Prince 
Albert ;  inaugm-ation  of  it  by  her  majesty, 
797-799 ;  origin  and  progress  of  the  Volun- 
teer movement,  838-841. 

Vidomar,  Viscount  of  Limoges,  i.  Si!!. 

Vienna,  occupied  by  the  French,  iv.  21S; 
congress  of,  313,  315,  326 ;  arbitrary  parti- 
tion by  the  congress  of  states  and  peoples, 
339-341 ;  ineffectual  peace  conferences  at, 
721,  722. 

Vienne,  John  de,  governor  of  Calais,  i.  468, 
469 ;  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  488. 

"Vigo,  seizTire  of  Spanish  ships  in  harbour  of, 
iii.  85 ;  taken  and  sacked  by  the  British, 
198. 

ViUanage,  history  of,  in  England,  i.  675,  676. 

Villandrada,  celebrated  Spanish  adventurer, 
i.  598. 

Villars,  Marshal,  defeatsMargrave  of  Baden, 
iii.  88 ;  is  recalled  to  France,  ib. ;  leads  ex- 
pedition to  the  Danube,  115;  defeated  at 
Malplaqiiet,  128 ;  liis  campaigii  on  frontier 
against  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene, 
135,  138 ;  and  afterwards  against  Eugene 
and  Duke  of  Ormond,  144-147;  his  meeting 
with  Eugene  at  Rastadt,  154. 

ViUeneuve,  Admiral,  iv.  220-222. 

ViUeroy,  Marshal,  iii.  33,  34,  43 ;  repulsed  by 
Prince  Eugene,  76 ;  his  campaigns  against 
the  allies,  88,  89,  93,  94,  and  note,  98;  is 
routed  by  Marlborough  at  RamiUies,  107, 
108. 

Villiers,  Sir  George,  story  of  the  appearance 
of  his  ghost,  ii.  401,  iiot'\ 

ViUiers,  Mr.,  his  amendment  on  corn-law 
bill  negatived,  iv.  601,  602. 

Villiers,  John.    See  Purhech. 

VUliers,  Mrs.    See  Orkney. 

Vimeira,  battle  of,  iv.  254. 

Vincennes,  castle  of,  attacked  by  mob,  iii. 
831,  832. 

Vincent,  Cape  St.,  battle  of,  iii.  618,  619. 

Vincent,  Earl  St.,  his  naval  victory,  iv.  95,  96. 

Vincent,  General,  British  commander  in  the 
north  in  second  American  war,  iv.  328,  329 ; 
disregards  orders  of  Sir  George  Prevost, 
331. 

Vinegar  Hill,  view  and  description  of;  battle 
of,  iv.  103,  and  note. 

Virgil,  his  allusion  to  the  misletoe,  i.  49. 

Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Saltzburgh,  i.  176. 

Virginia,  colonization  of,  by  the  English,  ii. 
243 ;  co-operates  with  New  England  in  re- 
sisting the  demands  of  Britain,  512,  513, 
515,  516 ;  ineffectual  attempt  of  Lord  Dun- 
more  to  maintain  royal  authority  in,  534 ; 
declaration  of  rights  issued  by,  546,  547 ; 
severities  of  royal  army  against,  607,  608; 
inroad  of  General  Arnold  into,  630,  631. 

Vitalian,  Pope,  i.  153. 

Vittor,  Amadeo.    See  Victor  Amadeus. 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  iv.  297,  298. 

Vittorio  Emanuele.    See  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Vivian,  Sir  Richard,  Cornish  Jacobite,  iii.  172. 

Voltaire,  his  Twelfth-night  verses  for  1743, 
iii.  259,  note ;  his  letter  to  Admiral  Byng, 
342,  note. 

Volimteer  movement,  history  of  the  recent, 
iv.  838-841. 

Volusenus,  C,  despatched  by  Caisar  to  re- 
connoitre previous  to  his  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain, i.  18,  19. 

Von  Paris,  burned  as  a  heretic  in  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  ii.  35. 

Vorstius,  Conrad,  divinity  professor  at  Ley- 
den,  zeal  of  James  I.  against;  persecution 
of,  and  his  a<lherents,  ii.  322,  323. 

Vortigem,  head  of  the  British  party  in  Bri- 
tain, i.  45;  invites  the  assistance  of  the 
Saxons,  ib.;  story  of  his  marriage  with 
Rowena,  daughter  of  Hengist,  69. 
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Voyages  and  travels  in  latter  part  of  18th 

centm-y,  iv.  160-162,  169. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.,  opposes  reform  bill,  iv.  486. 
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Wade,  General,  arrests  Gyllenborg,  the  Swe- 
dish ambassatlor,  iii.  188;  leads  army 
against  the  pretender,  288,  292-294,  296, 
297. 

Wager,  Commodore,  iii.  122;  blockades 
Revel,  217. 

Wagers,  prevalence  of,  in  last  century,  iv. 
155. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  iv.  270. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  i.  619,  and  note. 

Wakeman,  Sir  George,  ii.  690,  691,  700. 

Walcher  of  Lorraine,  Bishop  of  Dm'hani,  i. 
201. 

Walcheren,  disastrous  occupation  of,  by  the 
British,  iv.  267,  268. 

Walcot,  executed  as  a  Rye-house  conspira- 
tor, ii.  709. 

Waldeck,  Prince,  Dutch  general,  iii.  268- 
270. 

Waldegrave,  Lord,  his  accoimt  of  Princess- 
dowager  of  Wales,  iii.  327,  328,  and  note ; 
is  made  governor  to  Prince  George,  331, 
332,  and  notes;  employed  by  George  II.  to 
aid  him  in  his  ministerial  embarrassments, 
335,  336 ;  is  made  premier,  but  finds  him- 
self imable  to  retain  office,  344-346. 

Waldenses,  Cromwell's  interposition  in  fa- 
vour of  the,  ii.  590. 

Wales,  its  successful  opposition  to  the  Saxon 
arms,  i.  71 ;  rampart  on  frontier  of,  erected 
by  Offa,  77;  kept  under  subjection  to 
Egbert,  79 ;  dominion  of  Athelstane  over, 
98 ;  ancient  inhabitants  of;  its  settlement 
by  the  Cimbrians,  140,  141 ;  controversies 
between  clergy  of,  and  Church  of  Rome, 
151;  North,  invaded  and  laid  waste  by 
Hugh  the  Wolf,  192 ;  mvaded  by  WUliam 
the  Conqueror,  199 ;  disastrous  expedition 
of  William  Ruf  us  against,  214;  King  John's 
expedition  against,  329,  330 ;  natiu-e  of  Ed- 
ward I.'s  pretensions  in  regard  to,  406  ;  its 
condition  in  the  13th  century,  407 ;  Ed- 
ward's pretext  for  the  invasion  of,  *., 
408 ;  his  campaigns  in,  and  final  conquest 
of,  408-410  (see  Edward  I.);  unsuccessful 
campaigns  of  Hemy  IV.  in,  against  Glen- 
dower,  540,  541,  542 ;  campaigns  of  Prince 
Henry  in,  546,  547 ;  incorporated  with 
England,  804,  note,  826;  outrages  of  the 
Rebeccaites  in,  iv.  587.     (See  also  Welsh. ) 

Wales,  Prince  of.    See  Albert  Edward. 

WalhaUa.    See  Valhalla. 

Walker,  Mr.,  one  of  the  defenders  of  Lon- 
donderry, iii.  8,  and  note. 

WaU,  Roman,  the,  erected  by  Agricola  be- 
tween the  Tyne  and  the  Solway,  and  after- 
wards repaired  and  strengthened  by  Ha- 
drian and  Severus ;  another  erected  by 
Agricola,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  another  afterwards  by  Lollius  Urbicus, 
nearly  on  the  same  site,  i.  34-39,  and  notes. 

WaU,  Mr.,  Spanish  minister,  iii.  428. 

Wallace,  WiUiam,  rises  to  assert  the  liberties 
of  Scotland  after  the  submission  of  the 
coimtry  to  Edward  I.,  on  the  resignation 
of  John  Baliol,  i.  424;  his  exploits  and 
.successes,  ib.,  425;  signally  defeats  the 
English  at  Stirling,  and  expels  them  from 
Scotland,  ib.,  426;  is  defeated  by  Edward 
at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  426,  427 ;  sentence 
of  outlawry  pronounced  against,  432 ;  is 
captured,  conveyed  to  London,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  traitor,  433 ;  BUnd  Harry's  poem 
on,  707. 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  iii.  581,  582. 

Wallachia,  Russian  invasion  of,  iv.  690 ;  oc- 
cupied by  Austrian  army,  696,  697. 

WaUenstein,  imperial  general  in  Thirty 
Years'  War,  ii.  413. 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet,  portrait  of;  his 
sijeeches  against  grievances  iii  parliaments 
of  Charles  I.,  ii.  465,  474;  conspiracy  on 
behalf  of  the  king  headed  by,  528  ;  poetry 
of,  794. 

Waller,  Sir  William,  parhamentary  general, 
ii.  530,  535-537. 

AValler,  Sir  Hardress,  ii.  654. 

Wnlleran  of  Luxemburg,  his  defiance  to 
Henry  IV.,  i.  541. 

W.-illop,  Sir  John,  commands  expedition  to 
the  Continent,  i.  837. 

Walmer  Castle,  i.  19,  and  note,  21 ;  view  of, 
iv.  660. 

Walmoden,  Count,  commands  army  in  Neth- 
erlands on  departure  of  Duke  of  York,  iv. 
76,  77 :  his  convention  with  General  Mor- 
tier,  199. 

Walmoden,  Countess.    See  Vannouth. 
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Walpolc,  Sir  Robert,  succeeds  St.  Jolm  as 
secretary-at-wai'  in  rei^n  of  Queen  Anne, 
iii.  119;  his  spcx-h  at  trial  uf  Suc-lieverell, 
131;  is  e.xpellc.l  tiu-  li..ii.^,'.  14L',  and  note; 
made  paymaster  of  the  forces  on  accession 
of  George  I.,  106,  1G7 ;  appointed  chairman 
of  committee  for  i)rosecution  of  ministers, 
168;  impeaches  Prior,  169;  maintains  the 
necessity  of  severity  against  the  Jacobite 
rebels,  182 ;  resigns  and  heads  party  in  op- 
position to  Stanhope,  188,  191,  195;  effects 
the  rejection  of  the  i)eerage  bill,  204,  205;  re- 
commends competition  in  discussion  on  the 
South  Sea  Company,  206 ;  effects  reconcili- 
ation between  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
king,  207,  and  note;  his  scheme  for  remedy- 
ing the  mischiefs  caused  by  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  208,  209 ;  becomes  premier,  210;  his 
able  management  in  restoringpublic  credit, 
ib. ;  discovers  plotters  in  Jacobite  conspir- 
acy, 212 ;  proposes  bill  for  taxing  the  Cath- 
olics, 213 ;  procures  pardon  of  Bohngbroke, 
214 ;  insidious  proposal  of  the  latter  to,  ib. ; 
consents  to  bill  for  restoring  Bolingbroke 
to  his  estates,  215;  effects  jiarliameutary 
ratification  of  treaty  with  Hanover,  216, 
217;  averts  threatened  war  with  the  em- 
peror and  Spain,  217  ;  impUed  dismissal  of, 
by  George  II.  on  his  accession,  218,  219; 
esteem  of  Queen  Caroline  for;  is  re-ap- 
ix)mted  premier,  220,  221 ;  tacitly  opposes 
the  pension  bill ;  quarrels  with  Townshend; 
prudence  of  his  administration,  223;  carries 
his  motion  for  encroaching  on  sinking  fund; 
his  celebrated  excise  scheme  ;  popular  fer- 
ment thereby  occasioned,  224,  225;  his 
withering  denunciation  of  Bohngbroke ; 
succeeds  in  maintaining  the  septennial 
bill,  226,  227 ;  preserves  England  from  war 
with  France  and  Spain,  228;  averts  rup- 
ture between  Spain  and  Portugal,  ib.,  229  ; 
supports  bUl  for  relief  of  CJuakers,  229;  car- 
ries scheme  for  redeeming  South  Sea  an- 
muties,  230;  opposes  on  l>L'lialf  nf  the  king, 
demand  of  Prince  of  A\alrs  for  increased 
allowance,  231-233;  Quri.-n  Carolme's  dying 
recommendation  to,  234,  235;  attacks  on, 
in  parliament ;  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
war  party;  decline  of  his  influence,  235- 
242 ;  defends  his  conduct  in  parliament ; 
motion  impeaching  him  rejected,  243-246 ; 
obtains  a  subsidy  for  tjueen  of  Hungary, 
246 ;  his  negotiations  with  Prussia  on  her 
behalf,  247,  248 ;  impopularity  and  decline 
of  power  of ;  his  defeats  in  parliament ; 
resigns  his  offices ;  parting  favours  be- 
stowed on,  by  the  king,  251-254 ;  investiga- 
tions of  secret  committee  into  his  admin- 
istration, 255,  256 ;  effect  of  his  speech  in 
House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Orford,  262,  263 ; 
his  death,  268 ;  his  favourable  reception  of 
Lord-president  Forbes'  scheme  for  raising 
several  Highland  regiments,  286;  portrait 
of,  211 ;  statue  of,  268. 

Walpole,  Horace,  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  iii. 
179. 

Walpole,  Horace,  son  of  Su- Robert,  his  ex- 
alted opinion  of  WUliam  III.,  iii.  56,  note; 
his  speech  in  defence  of  his  father,  255;  his 
letter  to  General  Hawley  regarding  Prince 
George's  education,  331,  and  note. 

Walpole,  Mr.  Spencer,  iv.  657. 

Walsingham,  our  Lady  of,  celebrated  Eng- 
hsh  shrine,  i.  666,  715,  716. 

Walsingham,  minister  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  147, 
148 ;  sent  by  Elizabeth  into  Scotland,  after 
Raid  of  Ruthven,  161 ;  frustrates  Babing- 
ton's  conspiracy,  165 ;  refuses  to  entertain 
Leicester's  proposal  for  poisoning  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  but  induces  Elizabeth  to  issue  a 
commission  for  her  trial,  ib.,  166;  reproves 
James  VI.  for  his  interference  on  behr.lf 
of  his  mother,  174 ;  letter  of,  and  Davi- 
son to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  reconmieudiiig 
the  assassination  of  Mary,  175,  i-etm-ns  to 
coiul;  after  her  execution,  180. 

Walter,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  his  \:pr>eht 
character,  i.  312-314 ;  his  conduct  after  re- 
ceiving titUngs  of  Richard's  imprisonment, 
315,  316. 

Waltheof,  Earl,  son  of  Riward,  joins  revolt 
against  the  Normans,  i.  188;  suliuiils  to 
William  and  marries  bis  niece,  190;  earl- 
dom of  Nortlimuberland  conferred  on,  195; 
is  implicated  in  conspiracy  against  Wil- 
liam, 196,  197;  is  betrayed  by  his  wife 
Judith,  and  executed,  198,  199. 

Walworth,  lord-mayor  of  London,  i.  485-487. 

Wandiwash,  battle  of,  iii.  704,  705;  fort  of, 
698. 

War,  recent  cliangcs  in  art  of ;  new  inven- 
tions in  gunnery,  iv.  822. 

War-chariots,  British,  i.  25,  26,  61,  62,  64. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  his  attempt  to  raise  him- 
.self  to  the  English  throne  on  the  aUegation 
of  his  being  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son 
of  Edward  IV.,  i.  724-726,  728-733. 

Warburg,  battle  of,  iii.  357. 

Ward,  a  court  fool,  i.  545. 
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Ward,  Mr.,  his  motion  in  regard  to  Irish 
church,  iv.  510 ;  liis  amenchnent  negatived 
on  motion  for  increased  grant  to  Maynooth 
college,  595. 

Wardlaw,  Henry,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  i. 
673 ;  founds  university  there,  705,  706. 

Wardship,  a  feudal  imposition ;  complaints 
of  the  commons  regarding,  ii.  301;  abo- 
lished, 319. 

Ware,  Danish  encampment  at,  i.  92,  and 
■note. 

Warenne,  the  Earl,  a  leader  of  the  royalists 
in  reign  of  Henry  III.,  i.  396,  398;  his 
spirited  reply  to  Edward's  commissioners, 
406 ;  captures  castle  of  Dunbar,  423. 

Warham,  Archbishop,  i.  771. 

Wark  Castle,  i.  238. 

Warrender,  Sir  George,  iii.  174. 

Warrington,  Captain,  iv.  493. 

Warsaw,  besieged  by  the  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians; is  taken  by  Suwaroff ;  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  the  inhabitants,  iv.  73,  74 ;  occu- 
pied by  Bonaparte,  236. 

Wartburg,  detention  of  Luther  in  fortress 
of,  it  206,  207. 

Warton,  John,  Star  Chamber  sentence 
against,  ii.  431, 

Warwick  Castle,  view  of ;  trial  and  sentence 
of  Gaveston  at,  i.  439,  440. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  enemy  of  Gaveston.  i.  439. 

AVarwick,  Earl  of,  accused  of  treason  in 
Richard  II.'s  reign,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  Isle  of  Man,  i.  491. 

Warwick,  the  great  Earl  of,  joins  cause  of 
Duke  of  York,  i.  615.  616 ;  captxires  Hanse 
ships  at  Calai.s  616,  617 ;  progress  of  his 
arms  on  behalf  of  tlie  house  of  York,  617, 
618;  takes  Heniy  VI.  prisoner  at  North- 
ampton. 618;  his  campaign  against  the 
Yorkists  in  north  of  England,  620,  622; 
conducts  Henry  VI.  to  the  Tower,  624;  his 
influence  at  court  counteracted  by  the 
queen's  relations,  625 ;  employed  to  negoti- 
ate marriiige  l)etwixt  Edward's  sister  and 
the  dauphin;  his  reception  by  Louis  XI., 
626;  his  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with 
King  Edward,  ih.;  marries  hisdaugliter  to 
Duke  of  Clarence,  ib.,  627 ;  the  king's  nip- 
tiu-e  with,  and  Duke  of  Clarence.  627.  628 ; 
takes  refuge  with  Louis  XL,  628;  his  in- 
terview and  compact  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  ih..  629;  sets  sail  for  England, 
where  he  is  enthusiasticiUly  received.  629. 
630;  releases  Henry  VI.  and  proclaims 
him  king.  630.  631;  sliort-lived  nature  of 
revolution  effected  by.  631,  632 ;  is  defeated 
and  slain  at  Bamet.  632. 

AVarwick,  Edwanl  Plantagenet,  Earl  of.  re- 
moved to  the  Tower  after  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  i.  708 ;  attempted  personation 
of,  by  Lamliert  Simuel,  713^716;  forms  a 
friendsliip  witli  I'erkiu  Warbeck ;  is  be- 
headed a.s  an  accomplice  of  his.  732.  733. 

Warwick,  Ambrose  Dudley.  Earl  of,  ii.  95. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  appointed  commander  of 
the  fleet  by  Long  Parliament,  ii.  513.  514. 
519;  is  made  al.so  lord-lieutenant  of  militia. 
520 ;  keejis  the  fleet  faithful  to  parliament, 
568 ;  removed  from  his  command,  579. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  father-in-law  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.    See  tforthumherlami. 

Wash,  the.  King  John's  disaster  in  crossing, 
i.  338. 

Washington.  George.  American  general,  first 
displays  his  prowe.ss  against  the  French,  iii. 
334;  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army.  535;  his  character  and 
sentiments.  536.  537 ;  takes  command  of 
the  blockading  army  at  Boston,  537;  com- 
pels Howe  to  evacuate  the  town,  541-544; 
collects  army  iu  neighUmrhood  of  New 
York,  544,  546.  549;  ineffectual  attempts 
of  Lonl  Howe  to  negotiate  with.  549.  550 ; 
his  injudicious  procoe<ling  in  transporting 
his  troops  to  Long  Island,  and  adroitness 
in  subsequently  effectnig  thoir  escajx;  to 
the  mainland.  550.  551 ;  defeat  of  his  army 
at  Kipp's  Bay ;  his  complaints  of  its  ineffi- 
ciency, and  suggestions  for  remedying  the 
evil,  551,  552,  and  iinlr;  retreats  l)efore 
General  Howe  to  White  Plains;  reverses 
sustained  by ;  retreats  to  tlie  Delaware, 
553-555 ;  his  successful  attack  on  the  Hes- 
sians at  Trenton.  561,  5ti2 ;  retreats  before 
Lord  ConiwalUs ;  receives  severe  check  on 
roafl  to  Priiicetown ;  establishes  himself 
at  Mon-istown  in  New  Jersey,  562, 563 ;  his 
encampment  at  Coiu-Iand  Manor:  endea- 
voiu-s  of  Howe  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  5<>3, 
564;  count<?r  movements  of.  and  Howe;  is 
defeated  at  the  Hrantlywine.  565.  566 :  his 
operations  iu  vicinity  of  Philalelphia : 
takes  up  his  position  at  Valley  Forge.  566- 
568;  his  conduct  in  omnection  with  tlie 
infraction  of  the  Saratoga  treaty.  594 ;  suf- 
ferings of.  and  his  army  at  VaUey  Forge; 
party  formed  against,  in  congress.  595  598; 
skirmishes  between  his  troops  and  the  Bri- 
tish, 599, 600;  refuses  Dr.  Ferguson  a  jiass  to 
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Washington.  General, — 
congress,  iii.  600,  601;  follows  Clinton  in  his 
retreat  from  Philadelphia.  601,  602;  opposes 
scheme  for  conquering  Canada,  604;  his 
dissatisfaction  with  and  remonstrances  to 
congress,  608,  609;  continued  sufferings 
of  his  army.  622.  623 ;  orders  the  execution 
of  Andre,  625, 626;  mutiny  in  his  army,  629, 
630 ;  takes  command  of  besieging  army  at 
Yorktown,  635 ;  dictates  capitulation,  637 ; 
rejects  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  overtures  of 
peace ;  his  desponding  account  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  648,  649 ;  portrait  of,  537 ;  his 
camp  chest,  595,  and  note. 

Washington,  captured  and  burned  by  the 
British,  iv.  332,  333. 

Washington.  Fort,  reduction  of,  by  the  Bri- 
tish, iii.  555. 

Wat  Tyler,  origin  and  progress  of  insurrec- 
tion headed  by,  i.  4S4-486;  his  rencontre 
with  Richard  II.,  and  death,  48i5,  487. 

"Watch,  Setting  the,"  an  ancient  ceremony 
practised  in  London  on  St.  John's  Eve,  ii. 
267. 

Water  Tournament,  the,  i.  330.  381. 

Waterford,  rout  of  inhabitants  of,  by  the 
Enghsh,  i.  272,  273 ;  capture  of,  by  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Raymond  le  Gros,  273; 
Henry  II.  receives  submissions  of  the  Irish 
at,  276. 

Watering-places,  English,  ii.  780,  781;  iii.  394- 
397. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  iv.  319-323. 

Watermen,  London,  ii.  768. 

Watertown,  meeting  of  Massachusetts  con- 
gress at,  iii.  526,  527. 

Watson  and  Clarke,  Catholic  priests,  ii.  294, 
295,  297. 

Watson.  Admiral,  accompanies  Clive  with 
fleet  to  Bengal,  iii.  692 ;  his  death.  694. 

Watson.  Dr.  Rotert.  historian,  iv.  176. 

Watt,  Robert,  executed  for  high  treason,  iv. 
75. 

Watt,  Jame.s,  improver  of  the  steam-engine; 
portrait  of,  iv.  144,  145. 

Watts.  Isaac,  chstinguished  divine,  iii.  417. 

Watts,  Mr.,  brutaUty  of  Surajab  Dowlab  to, 
iii.  688. 

Waxhaw.s.  engagement  at,  iii.  621. 

Wayne,  General,  iii.  567,  608,  629,  630,  633, 
634. 

WeaiKSns.    See  >4  nn-i. 

Wear,  the,  encampment  of  Scots  and  Eng- 
lisli  on  (ipixwite  sides  of,  i.  453. 

Welister.  .John,  dramatic  poet,  ii.  644. 

Weilderhiini.  Mr.,  soUcitor-general,  iii.  507; 
his  defence  of  Clive,  722.  723. 

We<lgwood,  Josiah,  his  improvements  in 
pottery,  iv.  167. 

Wei.ssenburg,  engagement  at,  iv.  52. 

Wellesley.  .Marquis.  Governor-general  of  In- 
iha.  iv.  114;  made  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. 306. 

Wellington.  Arthur  Wellesley.  Duke  of,  dis- 
tuiguiiihes  himself  in  eng;vgement  with 
Tijjjioo  S>aib,  ir.  114;  arr.mges  the  govern- 
ment of  Mysore,  after  faU  of  .Seringapatam ; 
quells  the  -Mahratta  adventurer  Dhoondia 
AVa>igh ;  his  brilliant  campaign  against 
Scindia;  gains  battles  of  jVssiiye  and  Ar- 
gaum;  resultsof  his  succes-ses.  201-205.  207; 
serves  in  expetlition  to  Copenhagen.  243; 
liUids  in  Portugal :  his  m.arcli  to  Vimeira; 
is  supersetled  by  Sir  Harry  Biu-rard ;  gains 
battle  of  Vimeira ;  is  prevented  by  Sir 
Harry  from  following  up  his  victory.  253, 
254;  returns  to  England,  and  is  eiamine<l 
before  board  of  inquiry.  256 ;  is  appointeil 
to  command  army  in  the  Peninsula;  arrives 
at  Lislx)n ;  his  campaign  against  Soult ; 
forces  passage  of  the  Douro;  ilrives  French 
from  Portugal.  263.  264 ;  advances  into 
Spain ;  gains  battle  of  Talavera :  retreats 
to  right  l>ank  of  Tagus:  his  subsequent 
movements ;  is  raised  to  the  peerage.  264- 
267  ;  his  ojierations  .against  Massi'na :  bars 
his  approach  upon  Lislxm  by  the  lines  of 
Torres  Veflras,  £74-276 ;  drives  him  across 
the  Si^anish  frontier.  279:  gains  battle  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro ;  lays  siege  to  Ba<Iajoz. 
280.  281;  captiu^s  Ciu(la<l  R.i.lrigo  and 
Badajoz ;  atlvances  northwanl :  defeats 
Marmont  at  .Siilamanoa:  ent<;'rs  Ma'lnd; 
critiaU  jMisition  in  which  he  is  placed ;  un- 
successfully besieges  Burgos;  retires  to  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  283-289 ;  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spanish  armies; 
advances  from  the  Portuguese  front  ier  to 
beyond  the  Ebro;  gains  Kittle  of  Vitt-iria; 
drives  the  French  triKips  .ivross  the  Pjn'- 
nees  and  advances  into  France,  297  300 ; 
his  rictorious  advance  through  France; 
defeats  .Soult  at  ToiUouse.  307  309:  attends 
congress  of  Vienna:  arrives  at  Briissels 
and  prepares  for  campai'jn  in  Belgium: 
overthrfiws  Napoleon  at  Waterloo :  enters 
Paris.  315-324 ;  acts  as  British  plenipot«.'U- 
tiary  at  congress  of  Verona,  367 ;  becomes 
premier ;  popular  apprehensions  in  oonsc- 
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Wellington,  Duke  of,— 
quence  of  this  appointment,  iv.  392-394:  his 
rupture  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  occasion- 
ing the  retirement  of  the  latter,  394,  396 ; 
supports  measures  for  CathoUc  emancipa- 
tion. 399,  407,  427 ,  retained  as  premier  by 
William  IV.  on  his  accession,  479 ;  resists 
demand  for  reform,  481 ;  resigns  oflSce, 
482;  his  attack  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Earl 
Grey's  government,  509,  510 ;  recommends 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  premier,  and  tempora- 
rily assumes  his  oflice,  521.  522;  attacks  of 
Lord  Melbom-ne  and  Lord  Brougham  on; 
defence  of,  by  himself  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
524-526 ;  his  remonstrance  on  intervention 
in  Spain,  540;  opposes  Irish  municipal  bill, 
541 ;  his  remarks  on  Canadian  discontents, 
545,  546,  556 ;  opposes  bill  for  aboUtion  of 
slave-trade,  561 ;  supports  the  passing  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  com  bill,  601,  602 ;  his 
eulogiimi  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  605;  his 
defence  of  Lord  EUenborough.  606 ;  sup- 
ports Mx.  Walpole's  militia  bill,  657,  658 ; 
his  death,  659.  660 ;  portrait  of,  263. 

WeUs,  holy,  and  fountains,  i.  48,  49,  and 
note. 

Welsh,  the,  their  alliance  with  the  Saxons  of 
Mercia  against  the  Northumbrians,  i.  74, 
75 ;  their  inroads  on  the  Saxons;  vengeance 
taken  on  them  by  Offa,  77 ;  their  attacks 
on  the  Saxons  during  the  Danish  incur- 
sions, 80 ;  Ethelfleda's  expedition  against, 
98;  alleged  vassalage  of,  to  E«lward  the 
Elder,  ib.;  assist  Algar  in  recovering  liis 
earldom;  their  inclusions  luider  King 
Griffith;  are  reduced  to  submission  by 
Harold,  125,  126 ;  gain  great  victop'  over 
Henry  II.,  253;  make  peace  with  him,  ih.; 
recommence  hostihties  ^ith  England,  261; 
are  defeatetl  by  Henry,  who  is  aftenvards, 
however,  obliged  to  retreat,  ib. ;  cruelty  of 
the  latter  to  hostages  given  by,  t'f. ;  their 
confhtion  in  the  13th  century,  407  ;  insult- 
ing treatment  of,  by  the  English,  408 ;  in- 
surrection of,  421 ;  their  struggle  for  iude- 
j)endence  under  Glendower,  540,  541,  546, 
547;  their  enthusiasm  for  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, 650.  unle.     (See  also  Tr<i/<«.) 

Wcmys.s,  Liiinl  of,  gallantly  repulses  the 
English,  ii.  17. 

Wemyss  Castle,  Dandey  first  introduced  to 
Queen  Mary  at,  ii.  101. 

Wenburj',  defeat  of  Danes  at,  i.  80. 

Wentworth,  Lord,  last  EngUsh  governor  of 
Calais,  ii.  70. 

Wentworth.  Paid,  his  spirited  remonstrance 
in  Elizalx'th's  parliiuuent.  ii.  111. 

Wentworth.  (Jeneral,  commands  land  forces 
in  expe<lition  to  Carthagena,  iii.  249-251. 

Wentworth.  Lady  H:u-riet.  mistress  of  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  ii.  T24,  729,  730. 

Wesley.  John,  founder  of  the  Methodists; 
portrait  of,  iii.  369;  history  of,  309-374; 
labours  of,  and  his  brother  Charles,  iv.  133, 
134. 

Wessex.  kingdom  of,  founded  by  Cerdic,  i. 
70;  coasts  of.  and  Kent  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  SO ;  partition  of,  between  Ethelwulf 
and  Ethellald,  81;  converted  to  Christi- 
anitj'.  153. 

West,  a  Rye-hou.se  con.spirator.  tiUTis  king's 
evidence,  ii.  708,  709.  713. 

West.  Rear-a»buiral,  iii.  340. 

West.  Sir  Benjamin,  distinguished  painter, 
iv.  164. 

West  Indies,  conquests  from  France  in  the, 
iii.  431.  434 ;  military  and  naval  operations 
in  the,  during  American  war,  603,  607,  623, 
639.  641,  646.  647:  terms  of  treaty  between 
England  and  France  regarding  pos.ses8iou8 
in.  655;  British  conquests  in.  iv.  270:  agi- 
tation for  atiolition  of  slaveo'  in.  372,  373; 
slavery  alx)lishetl  in  British,  505,  506,  547  ; 
bills  for  regulating  tlie  duties  on  sugar  im- 
ported from.  593.  611.  614,  615. 

AVest  Point,  jilot  of  Arnold  for  betraying,  tj 
the  British,  iii.  ti24. 

We.st  Saxons.     See  Wf.isr.r. 

Westermann.  hea<ls  second  attack  by  the  mob 
on  the  Tuileries.  iv.  12-15. 

Western  Islands,  the.oonquered  by  the  Danes, 
i.  143.     (See  Hrbri^l,,!.) 

AVestmacott.Sir  Richanldistinguishedsculp- 
tor.  iv.  473,  474. 

Westminster.  Elward  the  Confessor  rebuilds 
abliey  of.  i.  130;  William  the  Conqueror 
crowned  in  abbey  of.  181:  tumiUt  and  false 
alann  in.  i'>.:  grvat  ecclesiastical  council 
at.  in  reign  of  Stoplien,  244 ;  coronation  of 
Richanl  I.  at.  '.W.  293;  solemn  nitilication 
of  litierties  by  Henry  III.  at,  3V»1;  sanctu- 
arj-  of.  631.  and  note.  641.  643 ;  bi.shopric  of, 
SMpprtssol.  ii.  36:  assembly  of  divines  at, 
,133.  and  note.  534.  615  617;  validity  of  Fox's 
election  as  mem'ior  for,  called  in  question, 
iii.  664.  665:  the  i>alaoe  of.  iv.  837. 

AVestminster  Hall,  sliimiish  in.  ii.  496  ;  trial 
of  Charles  1.  in  :  view  of,  on  that  occasion, 
572-576. 
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M'estininiiter  Rciieu;  the,  iv.  471. 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  leader  iii  Catholic 
iusiirrection  in  reign  of  Elizabetli,  ii.  142, 
143. 

Weston,  warder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ; 
ailmiuisters  the  poison  to  him,  ii.  333,  334. 

Westphalia,  kingdom  of,  fomided  by  Bona- 
parte, iv.  248. 

Wetherell,  Sir  Charles,  recorder  of  Bristol, 
iv.  491,  492,  495,  496. 

WetzeU,  General,  imperial  commander  at 
siege  of  Messina,  iii.  193. 

Wexford,  town  of,  its  resistance  to  the  Eng- 
lish, i.  271,  274,  275;  submits  to  Henry  II., 
276 ;  taken  by  rebels  in  Irish  rebellion,  iv. 
102,  103. 

Weymoutli,  the  Archduke  Philip  and  Joanna 
land  at,  i.  737. 

Wliamcliffe,  Lord,  his  bill  for  mitigating  the 
game  laws,  iv.  388 ;  his  motion  against  dis- 
solution of  parUameut,  486,  487. 

Wliarton,  Lord,  iii.  11. 

Wharton,  Duke  of,  his  able  and  profligate 
character,  iii.  209 ;  defends  Atterbury,  213 ; 
liis  mad  and  profligate  character,  221,  222. 

Whately,  Mr.,  banker,  his  duel  with  Sir  John 
Temple,  iii.  507. 

Wheeler,  Admiral,  iii.  29. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh  Massey,  commander  at 
Cawnpore,  iv.  755. 

Wheler,  Mr.,  member  of  council  at  Calcutta, 
iii.  731,  732. 

Whetham,  Major-general,  defends  Stirling 
against  advance  of  Earl  of  Mar,  iii.  172, 
174 ;  takes  to  flight  at  Sheriffmuii-,  177. 

Whig  and  Tory,  origin  of  the  terms,  iii.  389, 
390. 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  distinguished  Whig  orator, 
iii.  856,  857;  leads  impeacliment  of  Lord 
MelvUle,  iv.  215,  216,  227;  his  scheme  for 
the  suppression  of  pauperism,  447. 

Whitby,  abbey  of,  founded  by  Oswy,  i.  76, 
and  7intc. 

White,  Henry  Kirke.  youthful  poet,  iv.  468. 

Wliite  Friars.    See  Cannelites. 

"  Wliite  Hood,"  the,  the  insignia  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  i.  555. 

White  Plains,  congress  at,  iii.  547, 548 ;  battle 
of,  554. 

White  Sea.  expedition  of  British  .squadron 
to,  in  1854,  iv.  736. 

White  Ship,  the,  melancholy  loss  of,  i.  227, 
228. 

White  Webbs,  near  Enfield  Ohas3,  place  of 
deliberation  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  con- 
spirators, ii.  304-306,  310. 

AVhitefield,  George,  iiortrait  of,  iii.  370 ;  his- 
tory of,  and  his  preaching,  370-374,  404 ; 
iv.  133,  134. 

Whitehall  Palace,  description  of,  ii.  3,  note. 

Whitelock,  keeper  of  the  great  seal ;  Crom- 
well's confidential  conversations  with,  ii. 
584 ;  proposes  the  restoration  of  the  king, 
597,  598 ;  escaiies  impeachment  at  the  Re- 
storation, 651. 

Whitelocke,  General,  his  WTetched  misman- 
agement at  Buenos  Ayres;  is  tried  and 
cashiered,  iv.  240. 

Whitgif t,  AJchbishop  of  Canterbury,  attends 
Queen  Elizaljeth  in  her  last  moments,  ii. 
199 ;  his  severities  against  the  Puritans, 
226,  227;  his  applause  of  James  I.,  300;  fiu-- 
ther  notices  of,  608,  609. 

MTiittaker,  Captain,  iii.  103,  104. 

AVhittingham,  murder  of  Darnley  concerted 
at,  between  Bothwell,  Morton,  and  Mait- 
land,  ii.  112,  116. 

■VVhitworth,  Lord,  ambassador  at  Paris,  iv. 
194,  197,  198. 

Whytington,  Sir  Richard,  distinguished  Eng- 
lish mei'chant,  i.  678. 

Wickliffe.    See  JVi/ckliffe. 

AVidderington,  Sir  Thomas,  recorderof  York, 
ii.  457. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  subdued  by  Vespasian,  i.  29 ; 
conquered  by  Cerdic,  70;  naval  engage- 
ment with  the  Danes  near,  93,  94 ;  King 
.lohn's  sojourn  in,335;  descentof  the  French 
fleet  on,  840. 

Wightman,  Edward,  burned  as  a  heretic,  ii. 
323,  and  note. 

Wightman,  General,  iii.  197. 

Wilberforce,  William,  iii.  655 ;  his  scheme 
for  amending  the  representation,  672 ;  his 
exertions  for  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
752-754,  759,  794;  iv.  209;  final  success  of 
his  efforts,  227,  238 ;  his  motion  in  proceed- 
mgs  against  Queen  Caroline,  362 ;  portrait 
of,  iii.  753. 

Wild,  Serjeant,  ii.  488.  and  note;  conducts 
prosecution  against  Laud,  541. 

Wilford,  or  Wulford,  Ralph,  a  pretender  to 
the  crown  in  reign  of  Henry  VII..  i.  732. 

Wilfrith,  Archbishop  of  York,  i.  154,  and 
vnle. 

Wilkes,  John,  member  of  parhament  and 
conductor  of  the  Nni-th  Briton  newspaper; 
publishes  a  libel  on  the  king,  and  is  ar- 
rested on  a  general  warrant ;  is  liberated 
Vol.  IV, 
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Wilkes,  John,— 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  popular  enthu- 
siasm on  his  behalf  ;  makes  complaint  of 
breach  of  privilege  of  parliament ;  his 
Essay  on  Woman  produced  in  House  of 
Lords ;  is  woimded  in  duel  with  Martin ; 
proceedings  in  parliament  in  connection 
with ;  obtains  damages  against  the  secre- 
tary of  state ;  crosses  over  to  Paris ;  is 
expelled  House  of  Commons;  his  com- 
plaint of  breach  of  privilege  moved  by  the 
opposition  and  rejected ;  cUscussion  on  Sir 
William  Meredith's  motion  in  regard  to 
general  warrants;  proceedings  against 
Wilkes  in  Court  of  King's  Bench,  iii.  437- 
442,  and  notes;  is  outlawed,  445 ;  continued 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  on  his  behalf, 
ih.;  is  returned  as  member  for  Middlesex; 
popular  excitement  and  riots  in  connec- 
tion with ;  sentence  against,  in  com-t  of 
King's  Bench,  458,  459 ;  discussions  in  re- 
gard to ;  his  expulsion  from  parliament 
carried;  is  repeatedly  re-elected  for  Mid- 
dlesex ;  his  election  pronomiced  null,  and 
Colonel  Luttrell  \vith  only  a  fourth  of  his 
number  of  votes  appointed  to  the  seat,  461- 
463;  continued  popularity  of,  470,  and  note; 
continued  agitation  in  regard  to  his  elec- 
tion, 473,  476-481 ;  his  conduct  as  alderman 
in  the  liberation  of  the  printers  arrested  by 
order  of  parliament,  488-491;  is  elected 
sheriff,  491 ;  is  again  returned  for  Middle- 
sex and  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  518  ;  agi- 
tation by,  in  favoiur  of  America,  538 ;  reso- 
lution against,  expunged  from  journals  of 
House  of  Commons,  644 ;  portrait  of,  438. 

Wilkes.  Alice,  her  evidence  regarding  Cathe- 
rine Howard,  i.  822. 

Wilkie,  William,  poet,  iv.  178. 

Wilkie,  Sir  David,  distinguished  painter; 
portrait  of,  iv.  475. 

William  the  Conqueror,  i.  118;  hisyiarentage: 
his  visit  to  England  on  the  invitation  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  122,  123;  forces 
Harold  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  him, 
127-129 ;  aUeged  bt)qtiest  of  England  to,  by 
Edward,  129,  130 ;  receives  news  of  the 
accession  of  Harold,  131 ;  his  embassies  to 
the  latter,  ih.;  his  preparations  for  the 
conquest  of  England,  132,  133;  his  em- 
barkation and  voyage,  134,  135;  lands  in 
England  and  establishes  his  camp,  135, 136; 
his  preparations  for  battle,  136,  137 ;  his 
engagement  with  and  ultimate  victory 
over  the  Saxons  at  Hastings,  138,  139; 
vows  the  foundation  of  Battle  Abbey,  177, 
178;  advances  along  the  coast  and  takes 
Dover  Castle,  178,  179 ;  marches  to  London 
and  ravages  the  sun'ounding  coimtry,  179, 
180;  establishes  himself  at  Berkhanipstead, 
where  he  receives  a  deputation  of  submis- 
sion from  London,  180;  enters  London 
and  is  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbey,  ih., 
181 ;  untoward  occurrence  at  his  corona- 
tion, 181 ;  withdraws  from  London  to 
Barking,  ib.;  his  political  measures,  ib.; 
rapacity  of  his  followers,  182 ;  revisits 
Normandy,  ih.;  is  compelled  to  retiu'n  by 
the  commotions  in  England,  183;  his 
crafty  policy  towards  the  Saxons,  ib.,  184; 
establishes  his  authority  in  the  west  of 
England,  184,  185 ;  suppresses  revolt  under 
Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar,  185;  captures 
and  fortifies  York,  ib.,  186;  revolt  against 
his  sway  in  north  of  Eugland  ;  alliance  of 
the  Danes  with  the  Saxons,  186-188;  re- 
ceives intelligence  of  the  destruction  of 
York;  vengeance  taken  by,  188,  189;  his 
confiscations  and  grants  of  land  to  his 
followers,  189,  190 ;  his  winter  march  to, 
and  capture  of  Chester,  191 ;  effectual  re- 
sistance to  his  sway  long  maintained  by 
Earl  Hereward  in  Isle  of  Ely,  192-195,  and 
notes ;  his  incursion  into  Scotland,  195 ;  de- 
prives Cospatric  of  the  earldom  of  Nor- 
thumberland, ib.;  again  visits  France  and 
(fuells  insurrection  in  Maine,  196;  his  re- 
ception of  Edgar  Atheluig,  ib.;  receives 
intelligence  of  insiurection  in  England, 
ib.,  197 ;  invades  Brittany  but  is  obliged 
to  retreat,  198;  retm-ns  to  England  and 
finds  insmrection  suppressed;  punishes 
its  promoters,  ib.,  199 ;  advances  into 
Wales,  199 ;  repels  the  Scots  and  founds 
Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyue,  ib. ;  domestic 
troubles  of,  and  rebellion  of  his  eldest  son 
Robert  against,  ib.,  200;  his  life  saved  in 
battle  by  Robert,  200,  201;  sends  his 
brother  Odo  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
bishop  on  the  inhabitants  of  Durham,  201. 
202;  afteiTvards  arrests  Odo  and  confines 
him  in  a  castle  in  Normandy,  202 ;  his  op- 
pressions of  the  English ;  revives  the  tax 
of  Danegeld  and  lays  waste  district  in 
Hampshire  to  form  the  New  Forest,  202- 
204 ;  severity  of  his  forest  laws,  204,  205 ; 
comparative  equity  of  his  general  govern- 
ment, 205,  note;  his  expedition  against 
Mantes  and  the  country  of  Vexin  ;  his  ill- 
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ness ;  his  wrath  occasioned  by  jest  of  the 
French  king;  destroys  Mantes  and  sus- 
tains severe  accident ;  his  last  ilhiess  and 
death  ;  neglect  shown  to  his  body ;  funeral 
of ;  his  character,  i.  205-208 ;  his  invasion  of 
Scotland,  340;  policy  of,  in  regard  to  the 
English  church,  350  3.52. 

William,  surnamed  Rufus,  sou  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  i.  199 ;  quarrel  of,  and  his 
brother  Heni-y  with  their  elder  brother 
Robert,  200;  England  conditionally  he- 
queathed  to,  by  his  father,  206  ;  seizes  his 
father's  treasures,  209;  is  crowned  at 
Westminster,  ib.;  re-imprisons  the  Saxon 
noblemen  liberated  by  his  father,  ib.;  his 
contests  with  the  partizans  of  his  brother 
Robert ;  at  length  establishes  himself  on 
the  English  throne,  209-212 ;  his  dissolute- 
ness and  extortions,  212,  and  7iotc ;  attacks 
Robert  in  Normandy,  makes  extensive 
acquisitions  there,  and  ultimately  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  his  brother,  212,  213; 
joins  him  in  stripping  their  brother  Henry 
of  his  possessions,  213 ;  concludes  treaty 
with  Malcolm  Canmore  ;  takes  possession 
of  Cuml)erland,  213,  214;  hostilities  re- 
newed between,  and  Duke  Robert;  his 
imsuccessful  expeditions  against  the 
Welsh;  crushes  conspiracy  in  north  of 
England,  214,  215;  duchy  of  Normandy 
mortgaged  to,  215,  216;  suppresses  revolt 
in  Maine;  his  death  in  the  New  Forest, 
216,  217 ;  is  interred  at  Winchester ;  tomb 
of,  217;  conjectures  as  to  his  death,  218; 
his  character;  dissoluteness  of  manners 
during  his  reign,  ib.,  and  note ;  his  expe- 
dition against  Scotland,  341 ;  influence  of 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  over,  352 ;  his  rapa- 
city with  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Hi.; 
his  violent  rupture  with  Ansehn,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  352-354. 

William  III.',  originally  Prince  of  Orange; 
defends  the  independence  of  Holland 
against  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  682-685;  progress 
of  his  arms  against  the  French,  687  ;  visits 
England  and  marries  Princess  Mary,  688 ; 
makes  a  sudden  attack  on  the  French 
army  before  Mons,  689,  690;  his  remarks 
on  the  fickleness  of  the  English  king,  690 ; 
visits  England,  703;  shelters  English  exiles, 
715;  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Hali- 
fax, 717  ;  urges  Charles  II.  to  take  part  in 
league  against  France,  718;  correspondence 
opened  between,  and  the  EngUsh  Protes- 
tants; connivance  of  the  pope  in  favour 
of,  740,  741,  and  note ;  makes  preparations 
for  invasion ;  embarks  for  England  and 
lands  at  Torbay,  741-744;  advances  to 
Exeter,  744 ;  his  progress  to  London ;  is 
joined  by  the  chief  nobility  and  genti-y; 
favours  the  flight  of  James,  745-747  :  con- 
vention or  parliament  summoned  under 
his  avithority,  iii.  1,  2 ;  settlement  of  the 
crown,  2,  3;  is  proclaimed  sovereign  along 
with  Mary,  3;  triumph  of  the  revolution 
in  Scotland,  3,  4;  proceeduigs  in  parlia- 
ment; tolerating  maxims  of  William  in 
regard  to  religion,  4-6;  expedition  of  the 
ex-king  James  to  Ireland,  6,  7 ;  campaign 
and  death  of  Viscount  Dundee  in  Scot- 
land, 7,  8;  siege  and  relief  of  LondondeiTy, 
8,  and  note,  9;  difficult  position  of  WUliam; 
the  abjuration  bill  lost ;  the  act  of  grace 
passed,  9-11;  William  embarks  for  Ireland; 
defeats  the  Jacobites  at  the  Boyne,  11- 
14 ;  progress  of  the  war  in  Ireland ;  Marl- 
borough appointed  to  the  command,  14, 
15;  meeting  of  parliament:  visit  of  William 
to  Holland,  15-17 ;  his  ad(b-ess  to  the  con- 
federates, 17 ;  returns  to  England,  18 ; 
again  sets  out  for  Holland ;  his  campaign 
in  Flanders ;  retimis  to  England,  ib. ;  suc- 
cesses of  General  Ginckel  in  Ireland,  ib., 
1 9;  proceedings  in  parliament;  ascendency 
of  the  Tories  in  the  cabinet,  19;  William's 
campaign  on  the  Continent:  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  him,  ib.,  20 ;  Jacobite  plots ; 
arrests  of  various  persons,  20 :  the  French 
fleet  destroyed  at  La  Hogue,  21,  22; 
William  returns  f  i-om  the  Continent ;  dis- 
cussions in  parliament;  the  place  and 
triennial  bills,  22-24 ;  agam  joins  the  allied 
army  on  the  Continent;  is  defeated  at 
Landen,  24;  barbarities  of  the  French  at 
Heidelberg:  defeat  of  the  allies  at  Mar- 
saglia,  25 ;  naval  mismanagement  and  dis- 
asters, iti.,  26;  proceedings  in  Scottish 
parliament ;  abolition  of  EpLscopacy ;  Ja- 
cobite plots;  massacre  of  Glencoe,  26-28, 
and  Jiotcs ;  return  of  William  from  the 
Continent;  restoration  of  the  Whigs  to 
power;  meeting  of  parliament,  28.  29;  fresh 
disasters  at  sea;  severe  check  su-stained 
by  the  English  at  Brest,  29,  30;  Dieppe 
and  Havre  bombarded ;  successes  of  Ad- 
miral Russell  in  Mediterranean;  progress 
of  the  campaign  on  the  Continent;  the 
French  defeated  on  the  Rhine;  meeting 
430 
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WiUiam  HI.,  - 
of  parliameDt;  death  of  Queen  Mary,  iii.  30, 
31 ;  is  reconciled  to  Princess  Anne,  31,  32 ; 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  government,  32;  the  Darieii  scheme, 
ib.,  33;  tyrannical  goverament  in  Ireland; 
William  again  proceeds  to  the  Continent ; 
siege  and captme  of  Namur,  33,  34 ;  WiUiam 
returns  to  England ;  makes  a  progress  to 
the  north ;  assembling  of  parliament ; 
jealousy  against  the  Dutch;  distressed 
state  of  the  country;  complaints  against 
government,  34-36;  designs  of  James  II. 
and  his  party  for  invading  England ;  plot 
for  assassinating  King  William;  appre- 
hension and  execution  of  the  conspirators; 
association  formed  in  parliament  for  the 
defence  of  the  king,  36-42;  Calais  bom- 
barded by  Admiral  Russell ;  campaign  of 
William  in  Flanders ;  rising  importance  of 
Russia ;  defection  of  Duke  of  Savoy  from 
tlie  allies ;  overtures  of  peace  by  France ; 
WiUiam  enthusiasticaUy  seconded  by  jiar- 
Uament  in  his  resolution  to  carry  on  the 
war ;  trial  and  execution  of  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick,  42  46;  progress  of  the  campaign 
between  France  and  the  aUies;  the  elector 
of  Saxony  elected  King  of  Poland ;  peace 
of  Ryswick ;  WLUiam's  right  to  English 
crown  recognized  by  France ;  designs  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 46-49,  and  notes;  return  of  WUliam 
to  England ;  his  warm  reception;  meeting 
of  parUaraent ;  WiUiam's  proposal  for 
maintaining  a  standing  army  rejected ; 
extensive  disbanding  of  the  army;  griev- 
ances of  the  Scotch  ;  obstacles  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  Darien  expedition;  restora- 
tion of  Marlborough  to  favour,  49-51 ;  em- 
bassy of  Lord  Portland  to  Paris ;  the 
"First  Partition  Treaty"  regariUng  the 
Spanish  succession,  51-54;  further  (Usband- 
ment  of  the  army,  and  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  guards  demanded  by  parUament ; 
indignation  of  WiUiam  at  the  last  proposal; 
he  threatens  to  resign  the  crown;  is  obUged 
to  suljnut  to  the  dismissal  of  the  guards ; 
aims  of  WiUiam  contrasted  with  those  of 
Louis  XIV.;  attacks  on  the  ministry ;  pro- 
rogation of  parliament ;  WiUiam  re-visita 
Holland,  54-57,  aucl  notes;  fate  of  the 
D.vrien  exjiedition,  57  59;  continued  nego- 
tiations in  ri'ganl  to  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion; death  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria;  fresh 
intrigues  thercbyproduced;Williani  retmiis 
to  England;  i)roceedings  in  parliament;  at- 
tacks on  ministry;  inquiry  into  the  grants 
of  Irish  forfeitures;  the  "BiU  of  Rcsump- 
tion;"dl3miasalof  Cliancellnr.Somei-s,  59-63; 
indignation  in  Scotland  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Darien  scheme,  64 ;  aid  f  uniislied 
Sweden  against  Denmark,  ih.,  65;  second 
partition  treaty  in  regard  to  the  Spanisli 
succession  ;  wretched  condition  of  diaries 
II.,  who  inclines  to  the  Austrian  family. 
but   through    the    machinations   of    the 

Sriests  in  the  French  interest,  conveys  his 
orainious  to  Phihp  of  Anjou,65,66;  meeting 
of  English  parliament ;  iiuestion  as  to  the 
succession  to  the  cro\ni ;  proceedings  in 
regard  to  the  acknowledging  of  Philip  of 
Anjou  as  King  of  Sjiain,  66-08 ;  sensation 
produced  by  Lonl  >ielfort's  letter  to  Earl 
of  Perth,  68 ;  negotiations  at  the  Hague ; 
endeavours  of  the  emperor  to  form  a  gene- 
ral league  against  France ;  letter  from 
Duke  of  Anjr>u ;  his  rank  as  King  of  Spain 
acknowledged  by  William  III.,  ih.,  69;  at- 
tacks on  tlie  four  lonls;  the  "Kentish 
Petition  ;"  Holland  imi)loresthe  assistance 
of  England  against  France ;  meniori;U  from 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  69-72;  fer- 
ment occasioned  by  anonjnnous  memorial 
handed  to  .Speaker  Harley;  imix?achment 
of  Loni  Somers,  72  74;  bill  for  regulatmg 
the  succession  passed ;  aciiuittal  of  Somers 
and  the  other  three  lonls,  74,  75;  WiUiam 
visits  Holland  :  new  alliance  treaty  signed 
at  the  Hague ;  campaign  of  Prince  Eugene 
in  Italy;  deatli  of  James!  I. ;  failing  health  of 
William,  76,  77;  new  parliament  assemblitl; 
changes  in  the  cabinet ;  the  king's  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  liberal  sup- 
plies voted  for  carrying  on  the  war  «-ith 
France ;  bill  of  attainder  against  son  of 
James  II.,  77  79;  WiUiam  .'sustains  a  severe 
accident;  his  last  mcs.-«ige  to  parliament; 
bis  last  moments  and  death ;  his  character, 
79-81 ;  portraits  of,  and  Mary,  5. 
WiUiam  IV.,  originally  Duke  of  Clarence, 
manned,  iv.  349;  succeeds  his  brother 
George  IV.  as  king;  revolution  in  France; 
flight  of  Charles  X.,  and  enthronement  of 
liouis  Philippe;  seiianvtion  of  Belgium  fiDUi 
HoUanil;  coronation  of  William  IV.;  i>or- 
trait  of.  479-4S1;  opening  of  mw  parliament; 
agitation  for  parMamentary  reform;  dis- 
nppointinont  occasioned  by  the  failure  of 
the  king  and  queen  to  attend  the  lonl- 
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WiUiam  IV.,— 
mayor's  feast ;  formation  of  the  Grey  ad- 
ministration ;  the  regency  bUl ;  opening  of 
tlie  Liverpool  and  Manchester  raUway; 
French  expedition  to  Algiers;  continued 
demand  for  parUamentary  reform ;  preva- 
lence of  rick-burning ;  disturbed  state  of 
the  country ;  plan  of  parliamentary  reform 
proposed  by  ministers,  and  introduced  by 
Lord  John  Russell;  discussions  on  the 
bUl;  continued  agitation;  dissolution  of 
parliament ;  excitement  attending  the  new 
elections,iv.481^88;  meeting  of  parliament; 
the  reform  biU  again  brought  forward ;  its 
rejection  by  the  lords ;  excitement  through- 
out the  coimtry;  prorogation  of  parlia- 
ment ;  prevalence  of  riots ;  serious  outbreak 
at  Bristol ;  measures  adopted  by  govei-u- 
raent;  continued  political  ferment,  489- 
494 ;  reassembly  of  parUament ;  cUscussions 
on  recent  occurrences;  new  reform  biU 
introduced  by  Lord  John  RusseU ;  ravages 
of  the  cholera  in  Britain  ;  the  reform  biU 
passed  through  the  commons,  and  read  a 
second  time  in  the  lords ;  agitation  during 
the  Easter  recess ;  resignation  of  the  Grey 
ministry ;  excitement  in  London  and  the 
principal  towns ;  failure  of  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  new  cabinet ;  return  of  the  Grey 
ministry  to  office  ;  the  reform  biU  read  for 
a  tliird  time  and  jjassed;  rUssolution  of 
parliament,  494-500;  expedition  of  Dom 
Pedro  to  Portugal  to  assert  his  daughter's 
claims  to  the  throne;  siege  of  Oporto  by 
the  Miguelites ;  affairs  of  Greece ;  murder 
of  Count  Capo  d'Istria;  the  crown  bestowed 
on  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria ;  completion  of 
the  independence  of  Belgium ;  Prince  Leo- 
pold Saxe  Cobm-g  appointed  king;  Insur- 
rection of  the  Poles ;  its  repression ;  barbar- 
ities of  the  Russian  government;  disturb- 
ances in  France,  5CKJ-502  ;  meeting  of  Bri- 
tish reformed  parUament ;  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton  contimied  in  the  office  of  sjKjaker  ; 
phUippics  of  Daniel  O'ConneU  on  the  Irish 
I  question;  Iri.sh  coercion  bill  passed;  re- 
form in  the  organization  of  the  Irish  I'ro- 
testant  Church  ;  ab'jUtion  of  negro  slaverj' 
In  the  West  Imlles;  renewal  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  East  ImUa  Company's 
charters ;  Important  alterations  on  the  hit- 
ter; other  legislative  proceedings  ;  bill  for 
relief  of  Jewish  disabilities  lost,  503-5<i7 ; 
death  of  Fenlinand  VII.  of  Spain;  rival 
claims  of  bis  daughter  and  brother  to  the 
throne  ;  civil  war  thereby  occasioned  ;  suc- 
cess of  Dom  Peilro  in  Portugal ;  his  daugh- 
ter restored  to  the  throne  under  his  regency; 
arbitrary  character  of  his  govennnent ; 
aggressions  of  the  Pacha  of  Egn't  on  Tur- 
key; alliance  iKtwcen  the  latter  country 
and  Russia;  intervention  of  France  and 
England ;  arrangement  of  the  illi^iiute  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Egj-pt ;  ti-eaty  lietween 
the  sultan  and  the  czar;  connnotions  in 
South  America,  5O7-509;  meeting  of  Bri- 
tish parliament ;  attack  by  the  Duke  of 
WeUiugton  on  the  foreign  policy  of  gov- 
ennnent ;  (Uscussions  on  IrLsh  affairs ; 
agitation  for  repeal  of  the  imion  ;  commis- 
sion api>ointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Irish  church;  resignation  of  tlie  Grey, 
and  accession  of  the  Melboimie  ministry ; 
new  Irish  coercion  bUl ;  ministerial  tithes 
biU  for  Ireland  lost ;  petitions  from  dissen- 
ters against  church-rates  and  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  miiversities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  Mr.  Woods  bill  to  relieve  them 
from  the  necessity  of  subscription  to  the 
articles  of  the  church ;  it  is  thrown  out  by 
the  lords;  unsuccessful  attempts  to  adjust 
the  questions  of  chin-ch-rates,  dissent<Ts' 
marriages,  ami  tithes,  509-516 ;  act  for  the 
amen<lnient  of  the  poor-laws ;  discussions 
on  the  depres.sed  state  of  the  agricultural 
interest;  Mr.  Cobbetfs  motion  for  repeal  of 
the  malt-tax,  and  Mr.  Himie's  for  free 
trade  in  com  negatived :  pronigation  of 
parliament,  516  5'21;  Inmiing  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  faU  of  the  Mellxmine.  and 
accession  of  the  Peel  miuistrj- ;  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  Portugal ;  progress  of  civU 
war  In  .Si>aln ;  meeting  of  new  parliament; 
Mr.  Aljercromby  chosen  speaker  ;  detmtes 
on  the  recent  chajige  of  ministers ;  on  the 
rumoured  appointment  of  Lord  London- 
derrj-  as  Rii.ssian  amb.issa<lor ;  on  the  Irish 
ch>u:ch  ;  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
reapi>ointment  of  Loixl  Mellmunie  as  pre- 
mier ;  debates  on  ecclesiastical  and  nmni- 
clpal  reform  ;  royal  commission  for  inquir- 
ing mto  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  .Scotlaml; 
protest  of  the  general  assembly;  Mr.  Grote's 
motion  for  vote  by  KiUot  negatived.  521- 
535 ;  ascendency  of  the  nltra-Ulierals  in 
Portugal ;  attempt  to  a.ssassinate  Louis 
I'hilippe  ;  deKates  on  various  questions  in 
British  parUament ;  dissenters'  marriage 
Viill  passed ;  act  for  reducing  the  incomes  trf 
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the  episcopal  sees ;  reduction  of  the  news- 
paper tax ;  Irish  tithe  bUl  lost,  iv.  535-538 ; 
progress  of  civil  war  in  Spain ;  ojierations 
ot  the  Spanish  Legion  under  Colonel  Evans; 
triumph  of  the  constitutlonaUsts;  miserable 
state  of  the  country:  renewed  disturbances 
in  Portugal ;  threatened  rupture  between 
Switzerland  and  France;  proceecUngs  in 
British  parliament ;  death  of  the  king ; 
disseverance  of  Hanover  from  British 
crown,  538-541. 
WiUiam,  son  of  Duke  Robert,  is  brought  up 
by  Helie  de  St.  Saen,  and  protected  by  the 
French  king,  i.  225-229 ;  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders conferred  upon,  229,  230 ;  revolt  of  his 
subjects  against;  his  death  at  St.  Omer, 
230. 
WiUiam,  son  of  Henry  I.,  i.  225,  226;  con- 
tracts marriage  with  daughter  of  Earl  of 
Anjou,  227  ;  his  melancholy  death  in  re- 
turning to  Englantl,  ih.,  228. 
WiUiam,  younger  son  of  King  Stephen,  i. 

24V,  248. 
WiUiam,  surnamed   "  Longsword,"  natural 

son  of  Henry  II.,  1.  289. 
WUUam  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland ;  his  op- 
position to  his  brother,  Malcolm  IV.;  suc- 
ceeds him  on  the  throne,   i.   347;    visits 
Henrj-  I.  at  Mount  St.  Michael,  ib.;  in- 
va<les  Xorthumberland  twice,  but  is  taken 
prisoner  at  Alnwick,  ib.;  is  conveyed  to 
Xormandy,   and  ultimately  Uberated  on 
hard  conditions,  ih. ;  his  dispute  with  Rome 
regarding  the  election  to  the  see  of  St. 
Andrews,  ib.,  348;  subsequent  history  of 
his  reign.  348.  349.    See  also  261,  278,  281, 
282,  293.  294,  323,  and  ii.  227. 
WlUlam,  Count  of  Eu,  1.  215. 
WiUiam  IX.,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  i.  249,  and 

note. 
William,  fourth  Earl  of  Toulouse,  his  con- 
veyance of  the  earldom,  i.  254. 
WUliam,  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  i.  285. 
William  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  1.  297. 
William  II.,  suniamed  "the  Good,"  King  of 

SicUy,  i.  297.  298. 
WiUiam,  son  of  I>tmcan,  defeats  the  English 

at  Clitheroe.  1.  344. 
WUliam,  one  of  the  earliest  teachers  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1.  364. 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

i.  479. 
WiUiam  de  Bretlenule,  admiral  of  Jacque- 
line of  Holland,  defeated  by  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 1.  585. 
William  of  Bavaria,  visits  Henry  V.  in  Eng- 
lanil,  and  .iccompanies  him  to  congress  at 
Calais,  1.  564. 
WiUiam  Frederick,  stadtholder  of  Holland, 

iii.  669,  671. 
WiUiam,  Prince  of  Hesse -FhiUpstadt,  iv. 

229.  232. 
WiUiam  and  Marj',  fort  of,  New  Hampshire, 

iii.  518,  519. 
WilUams,  Bishop,  successor  to  Bacon  in  o£Bce 
of  lonl-keeper,  ii.  355.  361.  373;  quarrels 
with  Buckingham  and  loses  his  office.  384 ; 
his  remarks  on  Laud's  prayer  for  Charles 
II.,  417;  iniquitous  pro.secution  and  sen- 
tence against,  at  the  instance  of  Laud,  428- 
430;  advises  Charles  1.  t<i  s;icritice  Straf- 
ford, 485;  his  enojuntcr  with  the  mob,  496. 
WiUiams,  Roger.  I'uritan  minister ;  his  en- 
larged views ;  persecution  of,  by  the  Xew 
England  Puritans,  11.  761,  762. 
WlUlams,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury,  in.  329,  and 

note. 
WUliams,  printer  of  the  North  Briton,  iii.  445. 
WiUiams,  <.;eneral,  portrait  of;  his  gaUaut 

ilefence  of  Kars,  iv.  733-735. 
WiUiamsburg.  meetings  of  Virginians  at,  iii. 

512,  513,  515.  516 ;  convention  at,  546. 
Williamson.  Dr..  iii.  507.  vvie. 
Willlamsta«lt.  fortress  of.  iv.  47. 
WUloughby,  Ix)nl  of  Parham,  pai-Uament- 

ary  general,  11.  5"20,  526. 
WiUoughbv,   Lieutenant,   his   gaUant   self- 

.sacrilice  at  Delhi,  iv.  750,  751. 
WiUs,  General,  attacks  and  receives  surren- 
der of  Preston,  iii.  175,  170. 
Wilmington,  Earl  of.  originally  Sir  Spencer 
Conipton;  appolnt«l  by  George  II.  to  draw 
up  the  declaration  to  the  covmcll;  is  obliged 
to  apply  to  Waljxjle  for  assistance,  iii.  218, 
219 ;  Is  create<l  a  jieer  and  president  of  the 
coimcil,  221;  succeeils  Walpole  as  premier, 
254;  dies,  261. 
Wilmington.  North  Carolina,  iii.  032. 
WlLsfin,  Sir  Thomas.  employcH^l  to  entrap  Sir 

Walter  Raleigh,  u.  35(1.  351.  and  iit>(f. 
Wilson.  MiU-garet.  I'resbj-terian  martjT.  u. 

7.59,  760. 
WlLson,  GllK'rt  and  Agnes,  fatlier  and  sis- 
ter of  the  foregoing.  11.  759. 
Wilson,  Alexander,  provost  of  Edinburgh, 

ill.  230. 
Wilson,  Commodore,  defeats  Dutch  fleet,  lil. 
703. 
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Wilson,  Richanl,  painter,  iv,  163. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  iv.  264,  265;  is  deprived 
of  his  commission,  365. 

Wilson,  General,  iv.  752;  succeeds  General 
Reed  as  commander  at  siege  of  Delhi,  758. 

Wilton,  battle  of,  i.  85 ;  Stephen  defeated  at, 
245. 

Wilton,  Joseph,  sculptor,  iv.  166. 

Wiltshire,  specimens  of  British  ramparts  and 
defences  in,  i.  64. 

Wiltshire,  Thomas  Boleyn,  Earl  of,  father  of 
Anne  Boleyn ;  an  ambassailor  to  the  em- 
peror and  pope,  to  negotiate  Henry's  di- 
vorce, i.  786,  787. 

Wimbledon,  Lord,  commands  disastrous  ex- 
pedition against  Spain  in  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  ii.  381. 

Wimund,  a  piratical  atlventurer,  i.  344. 

Winchelsea,  Earl  of,  applied  to  by  George 
II.  to  form  a  ministry,  iii.  345,  346. 

Winchelsea,  Earl  of,  iv.  497. 

Winchester,  General,  American  commander, 
iv.  329. 

Windebank,  Secretary,  father-in-law  of  one 
of  Laud's  chaplains,  ii.  424,  425 ;  escapes  to 
France,  477. 

AVindham,  Mr.,  abandons  Fox's  party  after 
French  revolution,  iv.  37,  40 ;  animadverts 
upon  treaty  of  Amiens,  186 ;  his  improved 
system  for  organizing  the  army,  226;  his 
speech  on  battle  of  Maida,  238. 

Windham.    See  Wi/nioiulhaiii. 

Windham,  General,  engages  the  rebels  near 
Cawnpore,  iv.  764. 

Window-tax,  repeal  of  the,  iv.  642,  643,  651. 

Windows,  use  of,  in  England  in  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  i.  504. 

AVindram,  Major,  ii.  759,  760. 

Winfrith,  or  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  i.  176. 

Winifred's  Well,  St.,  North  Wales ;  view  of, 
ii.  738. 

Winter,  Thomas,  one  of  the  principal  con- 
spirators in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  ii.  302- 
308 ;  is  wounded  with  Catesby  at  Holbeach, 
and  taken  prisoner,  308 ;  is  executed  as  a 
traitor,  309. 

Winter,  Robert,  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
the  Gunpowder  treason,  ii.  303,  308,  309. 

Winton,  Lord,  is  sentenced  for  high  treason, 
but  escapes,  iii.  182,  183. 

Wiuwood,  Sir  Ralph,  a  statesman  in  reign 
of  James  I.,  ii.  322-324,  331,  333,  342,  343; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  proposes  to,  his  scheme 
for  working  a  gold  mine  in  Guiana,  347. 

Wiseman,  Dr.,  created  Archbishop  of  West- 
muister  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  iv.  644,  645. 

Wishart.  George,  Scottish  reformer ;  renders 
himself  obnoxious  to  Cardinal  Beaton  ;  is 
seized  and  burned  at  St.  Andrews,  i.  843, 
844 ;  ii.  229,  230. 

Witchcraft,  statutes  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
against,  ii.  96,  97;  belief  in,  in  18th  century, 
iii.  379;  iv.  155,  156. 

Witenagemot,  the  Saxon  parliament,  i.  129; 
its  deliberations  after  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings, 179,  180. 

Witsand.    See  Portus  It  ins. 

Witt,  De.    See  De  Witt. 

Wittenberg,  Luther  bm-ns  the  books  of  the 
canon  law  at,  ii.  206. 

Woad,  juice  of,  used  by  the  Britons  for  stain- 
ing their  bodies,  i.  60. 

Woden.    See  Odin. 

Wolfe,  General,  takes  part  in  expedition  to 
Rochefort,  iii.  346 ;  is  sent  by  Pitt  to  Ame- 
rica, 349;  difficulties  encountered  by,  in 
his  Canadian  campaign;  is  repulsed  in  his 
first  attack  on  the  French  entrenchments; 
siuTirises  the  enemy  by  scaling  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  behind  Quebec,  and  dies  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  351-354. 

Wolfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  i.  180. 

WoUaston,  Dr.  William  Hyde,  eminent  che- 
mist, iv.  455. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  employed  in  transacting 
the  marriage  between  Louis  XII.  and  the 
Princess  Mary,  i.  750;  his  origin,  early  his- 
tory, and  rapid  promotion;  portrait  of,  751; 
becomes  the  bosom  friend  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  makes  him  chancellor ;  is  made  papal 
legate  by  Leo  X.;  his  magnificence  and 
liberaUty,  752 ;  his  quarrel  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  Francis  I.,  ib.,  753;  devises  the 
emperor's  visit  to  Henry,  754 ;  court  paid 
him  by  Charles,  755 ;  his  splendour  as  am- 
bassador to  the  French  king,  ib. ;  transacts 
the  formation  of  a  league  against  him, 
759,  760 ;  his  hopes  of  the  papal  crown  dis- 
appointed, 761 ;  receives  the  emperor  at 
Dover,  ib. ;  his  extortions  from  the  people 
to  supply  the  royal  treasury,  762,  763 ;  his 
demands  opposed  by  the  commons,  767, 
768;  is  disappointed  a  second  time  in  his 
aspirations  to  the  Papacy,  769,  770 ;  is  de- 
feated in  his  miconstitutional  attempts  to 
raise  money  for  the  king,  771 ;  temporary 
disagreement  between,  and  Henry,  773; 
hia  embassy  to  Francis  I.,  777 :  is  ordered 
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Wolsey,  Cardmal,— 
to  procure  a  divorce  tetween  the  king  and 
Catherine,  i.  778 ;  is  appointed  by  the  pope, 
commissioner,  along  with  Cardinal  Cam- 
lieggio,  to  examine  and  decide  as  to  the 
validity  of  Henry's  marriage,  779,  780;  trial 
of  the  cause  before,  and  Campeggio,  780, 
781 ;  loses  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the 
chancellorship,  and  retires  to  his  palace  at 
Esher,  782,  783 ;  is  impeached  before  par- 
liament, and  stripped  of  almost  all  his 
revenues,  783 ;  retires  to  his  see  of  York  ; 
his  popularity  there,  ib.,  784;  is  arrested 
for  high  treason  at  Cawood,  andobUged  to 
follow  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  784; 
his  last  moments  and  death  at  Leicester 
Abbty.  ih.;  Henry's  conduct  on  hearing  of 
his  doatli,  ill.,  785;  satires  of  Skelton  and 
Roy  upon,  ii.  272,  273. 

Wolstonecraft,  Mary,  noted  authoress,  iv. 
176. 

Wolves'  heads,  tribute  of,  furnished  by  Wales 
to  Edgar,  i.  102. 

Wood,  Sir  Andrew,  celebrated  Scottish  sea- 
man, i.  727. 

Wood,  Colonel,  his  expedition  to  Mysore, 
iii.  716. 

Wood,  Sir  Charles,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, iv.  615,  642,  651,  652 ;  his  bill  for 
amending  government  of  India,  674,  675. 

Woodstock,  legendary  account  of  Rosa- 
mond's bower  at,  i.  290 ;  view  of,  ii.  57 ; 
manor  of,  bestowed  on  Marlborough,  iii. 
104. 

WoodviUe,  Ehzabeth.    See  EUzaheth. 

Woodville,  Sir  Edward,  Ms  expedition  to 
Brittany,  i.  719. 

Wool,  superiority  of  English,  i.  677 ;  staple 
export  from  England  in  early  times,  ii. 
238,  note,  239,  242,  621 ;  progress  of  manu- 
factiu'es  of,  since  1830,  iv.  796. 

Wooster,  General,  iii.  541,  564. 

Worcester,  Earl  of,  uncle  of  Hotspur,  i.  543, 
544. 

Worcester,  resistance  of  inhabitants  to  Har- 
dicanute's  extortions,  i.  116;  Prince  Rupert 
repulsed  from,  ii.  524,  525 ;  battle  of;  view 
of,  581. 

Worcester  House,  London,  ii.  659,  and  note. 

Wordsworth,  William,  poetry  of;  portrait  of, 
iv.  458,  459. 

Workington,  Cumberland,  Queen  Mary 
lands  at,  ii.  127. 

Worms,  Luther  defends  himself  before  diet 
of,  ii.  206. 

Worship,  regulations  for  public,  introduced 
in  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  ii.  218,  219. 

Wortley,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  his  bill  for 
legalizing  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  iv.  630. 

Wratislaus,  Count,  imperial  envoy,  iii.  66,  72. 

Wray,  Sir  CecU,  iii.  664. 

Wren,  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ii.  475,  and 
note,  476. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  his  plan  for  rebuild- 
ing London  after  great  fire  ;  finds  it  im- 
possible to  carry  it  into  execution,  ii.  772- 
774 ;  history  of ;  portrait  of,  785,  786. 

Wrestling,  an  ancient  English  sport,  i.  691. 

Wright,  John  and  Christopher,  conspirators 
in  the  Gmipowder  Plot,  ii .  302,  303  ;  accom- 
pany Catesby  and  the  others  in  their  flight, 
307  ;  are  kiUed  at  Holbeach,  308. 

Wright,  Captain  John  Wesley,  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  French ;  his  mysterious  death 
in  the  Temple,  Paris,  iv.  212,  213. 

Wriothesley,  Thomas,  made  secretary  of 
state  by  Henry  VIII.,  i.  818;  his  account 
of  the  spohation  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
824,  and  note  ;  receives  orders  to  impeach 
Catherine  Parr,  845 ;  his  savage  chai-acter, 
ib.,  note;  announces  Henry  VIII. 's  death 
to  parliament,  ii.  1 ;  his  opposition  to  Earl 
Hertford,  4 ;  is  created  Earl  of  Southamji- 
ton,  5 ;  contributes  to  the  downfall  of 
Somerset,  32 ;  is  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations from  Warwick,  34. 

Wulfere,  made  King  of  Meroia,  i.  76;  his 
conquests,  ib. 

Wulfnoth,  Earl,  pimiders  south  coast  of 
England,  i.  108. 

Wulfreda,  her  abduction  by  Edgar,  i.  103. 

Wulfstan,  information  on  the  Baltic  fur- 
nished King  Alfred  by,  i.  95. 

Wulfstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  i.  197. 

Wuluot,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  i.  118;  given 
as  a  hostage  to  King  Edward,  124 ;  is 
sent  to  Normandy  and  detamed  there  by 
Duke  William,  ib.,  126,  129. 

Widstan,  St.,  patron  saint  of  Worcester,  i. 
323,  note,  339. 

Wurmser,  Austrian  general,  iv.  50-52,  79,  80, 
87,  90,  96. 

Wiirtemberg,  Duke  of,  a  suitor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  ii.  9t). 

Wiirtemberg,  title  of  king  bestowed  on  elec- 
tor of,  iv.  219. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  his  poetical  talents,  ii. 
273. 
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Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  the  foregoin?, 
insurrection  headed  by,  in  Queen  Mary's 
time,  ii.  52-54  ;  is  executed,  56. 

Wyatt,  cotton-spinning  machine  invented 
by,  iii.  334. 

Wyckliffe,  the  first  English  Reformer;  his 
cause  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
i.  479,  480;  effect  of  his  preaching,  480, 
7iof<';  history  and  doctrines  of,  498-503; 
question  as  to  bis  having  founded  the 
sect  of  Lollards,  661 ;  portrait  of,  498. 

Wymondham,  or  Windham,  rising  at,  ii.  29. 

Wyndham,  Sir  William,  Somersetshire  Jaco- 
bite, iii.  172 ;  Tory  leader  in  parliament, 
222,  224,  226,  238-241 ;  portrait  of,  239. 

Wynstanley's  Water  Theatre,  iii.  402. 


Yarmouth,  Countess  of,  mistress  of  George 
II.,  iii.  235 ;  her  intimacy  with  Lord 
Chesterfield.  322. 

Yarmouth,  Lord,  appointed  minister  pleni- 
potentiary at  Paris,  iv.  226. 

Yea,  Colonel,  iv.  726. 

Yellow  Sickness,  the,  i.  76,  77. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Henry,  attorney-general,  ii. 
351 ;  fined  and  imprisoned  for  cornipt 
practices,  355. 

Yeo,  Sir  James,  British  commander  in  Ame- 
rica, iv.  328-331. 

Yeomanry,  origin  of,  in  England,  i.  504 ;  con- 
dition of  the  English,  under  the  Tudors, 
ii.  245,  246;  great  decrease  of,  in  recent 
times,  iv.  808. 

Yeomanry  cavahy,  reduction  in  number  of, 
iv.  548. 

Yeomans,  Robert,  plot  of,  and  his  brother  to 
deliver  Bristol  to  the  royalists,  ii.  528. 

York,  councU  summoned  by  King  Elidure 
to  meet  at,  i.  5  ;  Severus  dies  at,  39 ;  Carau- 
sius  murdered  at,  40 ;  Constantius  Chlorus 
dies  at,  ib.;  Danish  colonies  planted  at, 
85;  archbishopric  of,  created  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  154,  note;  capture  of,  by  the 
Normans,  185;  citadel  fomided  at,  186; 
siege  of,  by  the  Saxons  raised  by  William 
the  Conquei'or,  186 ;  captured  by  Saxons, 
188;  retaken  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
ih.;  outrages  on  the  Jews  at,  293,  note,  311; 
claim  of  see  of,  to  supremacy  over  Scot- 
land, 673;  visited  by  Henry  VI I., 713;  meet- 
ing of  commission  at,  for  mquiry  into 
matters  between  Queen  of  .Scots  and  her 
subjects,  ii.  130-132 :  sojourn  of  Charles  I. 
in,  on  his  march  to  Berndck,  457;  Charles  I. 
takes  up  his  position  at,  471,  472 ;  meeting 
of  council  of  peers  at,  472,  473 ;  the  head- 
quarters of  the  king  previous  to  commence- 
ment of  civil  wars,  508-518;  siege  of,  by 
Fairfax  and  Leslie ;  surrenders  after  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  534-536. 

York,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  Richaid  II.,  i.  493. 

York,  Duke  of,  fonnerly  Earl  of  Rutland. 
Hee  Rutland. 

York,  Richard,  Duke  of ;  claims  of  his  house 
to  the  crown,  i.  537,  538;  succeeds  Duke  of 
Bedford  as  commander  in  France,  603 ;  his 
rights  to  the  crown,  612,  613 ;  his  first  hos- 
tile demonstration  against  Henry  VI.,  613; 
is  appointed  protector  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing Henry  s  incapacity,  but  shortly  after- 
wards resigns  it,  614,  615;  takes  up  arms 
a  second  time ;  defeats  the  royal  forces  at 
St.  Alban's,  and  takes  the  king  prisoner, 
615 ;  is  again  appointed  protector,  616 ;  his 
apparent  recoiaciliation  with  the  king  and 
queen,  ib.;  again  takes  up  arms,  but  is 
compelled  to  retreat  to  Ireland,  617;  re- 
turns to  England  after  the  successes  of 
Warwick;  demands  the  cromi,  and  after 
some  disputation  is  declared  Henry's  suc- 
cessor, 618,  619;  is  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  619. 

York,  Duke  of,  second  son  of  Edward  IV. ; 
takes  refuge  with  his  mother  in  sanctuary 
of  Westminster,  i.  641;  is  delivered  over  to 
his  uncle  Richard,  643 ;  is  murdered  with 
his  brother  in  the  Tower,  645,  646 ;  Perkin 
Warbeck  asserts  himself  to  be,  724,  725; 
the  truth  of  this  statement  maintained  by 
Walpole,  733,  note. 

York,  Duchess  of,  mother  of  Edward  IV.,  i. 
627. 

York,  Archbishop  of,  brother  of  Eai-1  of  War- 
wick, i.  627;  flight  of  Edward  IV.  from  his 
house,  ib. 

York,  Rotherham,  Archbishop  of,  endea- 
vours to  dispel  fears  of  widow  of  Edward 
IV.,  i.  641;  is  arrested  by  Richard,  643; 
crowns  Richard  a  second  time  at  York, 
645. 

York,  Whig  archbishop  of,  in  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  iii.  157,  158. 
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York,  Cardinal,  brother  of  the  young  prttan- 
der,  iii.  323,  324. 

York,  Duke  of,  second  son  of  George  III., 
married  to  eldest  daughter  of  King  of  Prus- 
sia, iii.  855 ;  lands  at  Ostend  with  English 
army ;  takes  Valenciennes,  iv.  49  ;  misuc- 
ce.ssfuJly  besieges  Dunkirk,  51 ;  quarrels 
with  the  Austrian  commanders,  63 ;  his 
movements  in  the  Low  Countries,  ib.;  is 
compelled  to  retreat  from  Nimegueu,  64, 
65 ;  his  unsuccessful  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands;  returns  to  England,  75,  76; 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  traffic  in  com- 
missions and  promotions  carried  on  by 
his  mistress,  Mary  Anne  Clarke ;  resigns 
office  of  commander-in-chief,  262;  re-ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief,  279;  is  ap- 
pointed guardian  to  his  father,  the  king, 
354 ;  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  political  disabilities  affecting  Roman 
Catholics,  364,  375 ;  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, 385. 

York  House,  London,  description  and  view 
of,  ii.  646,  and  }iote. 
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York  Isl.,  American  encampment  at,  iii.  552. 

Yorke,  the  Honourable  Charles,  reluctantly 
accepts  office  of  lord-chancellor ;  commits 
suicide,  iii.  474 ;  his  friendship  with  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  475. 

Yorke,  Charles,  secretary  at  war  under  the 
Addingtou  ministry,  iv.  193,  194. 

Yorkshire,  its  resistance  to  WUliam  the  Con- 
queror, i.  185;  ravaged  by  the  Scots,  444. 
insurrection  in,  for  restoration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  ii.  31. 

Yorktown,  Virginia,  position  taken  up  by 
Lord  Comwallis  at;  blockade  of,  by  the 
allied  French  and  American  forces;  sur- 
render of,  with  the  British  troops  and 
stores  to  General  Washington,  iii.  634-637. 

Yoimg,  Ijady ,  a  martyr  in  reign  of  Hem-y  VI I . , 
ii  201. 

Young,  Dr.  Edward,  celebrated  divine  and 
poet,  iii.  417. 

Young,  Robert,  information  lodged  by, 
against  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  others, 
iii.  22. 


z. 


Zamoyski,  Andrew,  chancellor  of  Poland, 
in.  868. 

Zeuta,  battle  of,  iii.  47. 

Zinzendoi-ff,  Count,  founder  of  the  Mora- 
vians, iv.  135,  136. 

Zomdorf,  battle  of,  iii.  349. 

Zouaves,  the,  Algerian  soldiers,  iv.  702,  703 ; 
their  prowess  at  Inkermann ;  portraits  of, 
714,  715. 

Zouttman,  Admiral,  iii.  640. 

Zubly,  Dr.,  iii.  5c7. 

Zuleystein,  Count,  amba?sador  from  Hol- 
land to  James  II.,  ii.  741. 

Zumalacarregui,  CarUst  general,  iv.  522,  523. 

Zuniga,  commendator  of  Requesens,  suc- 
cewls  D<ike  of  Alva  as  commander  in  Low 
Coimtries,  ii.  157. 

Zutphen,  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at,  ii. 
164. 
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PEEFAOE. 


The  Comprehexsive  History  of  England  being,  as  its  title-page  intimates,  the  production 
of  more  than  one  author,  a  brief  notice  of  its  origin  is  due  to  the  reader  and  the  public.  As 
the  basis  of  this  History,  the  Publishers  adopted  "  The  Cabinet  History  of  England,"  in 
twenty-six  small  volumes,  consisting  of  the  Civil  and  Military  portion  of  "  The  Pictorial 
History  of  England,"  condensed  and  abbreviated  by  its  author,  Charles  Macfarlane,  and  of  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  Religious  History  of  England,  condensed  from  the  same  work,  the 
narrative  of  events  being  brought  down  only  to  the  year  1846.  On  this  original  portion  the 
follomng  changes  have  been  made.  Incidents  omitted,  but  judged  necessary  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  narrative,  have  been  restored.  Events  of  importance  too  summarily 
treated,  have  been  amplified  into  greater  fulness  and  distinctness.  In  other  cases  where  the 
detail  was  too  minute,  the  narrative  has  been  shortened,  but  still  with  due  regard  to  com- 
pleteness and  perspicuity,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  each  pai-t  to  the  whole.  A  careful 
editorial  survey  has  been  exercised  over  every  page  and  every  sentence  of  the  original  work, 
and  whatever  might  be  deemed  unnecessary  or  offensive  has  been  cancelled  or  altered.  The 
narrative,  which  was  divided  merely  by  historical  periods  or  epochs,  some  of  them  of  great 
length,  has  been  also  subdivided  into  chapters,  with  a  copious  table  of  contents  prefixed  to 
each.  And  upon  those  portions  of  the  national  history  on  which  a  variety  of  opinions  are  at 
issue,  or  to  which  superior  importance  is  attached,  notes  have  been  appended  from  the  works 
of  the  most  distinguished  historical  writers  of  the  present  age,  such  as  Bruce,  Giles,  Turner, 
Palgrave,  Kemble,  Lappenberg,  Pauli,  Hallam,  Guizot,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Bancroft,  &o. 

While  this  editorial  labour  alone  has  materially  changed  the  original  "Work,  the  amount 
of  new  Avi'iting  has  still  further  tended  to  transform  it  into  the  Comprehensive  History  op 
England.  Of  these  additions  we  need  only  to  particularize  the  chief  The  early  history  of 
Britain  before  the  Roman  invasion  has  been  introduced  as  a  fitting  preface  to  the  general 
narrative.  Of  the  chapters  containing  the  History  of  Religion,  some  have  been  partly  and 
others  wholly  re-wi-itten.  Erom  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  close 
of  1845,  nearly  one-half  of  the  narrative  has  been  supplied  by  the  Editor-,  while  all  since 
that  period  consists  wholly  of  fresh  material.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  additions, 
from  which  the  present  Work  chiefly  claims  its  title  of  "Comprehensive,"  are  the  chapters 
constituting  the  History  of  Society  with  which  each  Book  is  terminated.  Upon  tliis  depart- 
ment we  offer  the  following  observations. 

Until  lately  the  history  of  a  nation  consisted  of  little  else  than  a  record  of  its  wars,  and 
the  political  movements  upon  which  they  depended.  On  this  account  the  individual  elements 
that  compose  the  life  of  a  people,  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  and  the  true  sources 
of  a  kingdom's  rise,  prosperity,  and  decay,  were  either  wholly  lost  sight  of  or  b\it  briefly 
mentioned.     The  stir  and  glitter  of  warlike  achievements,  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and  the 
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sayings  and  doings  of  sovereigns,  were  more  attractive  for  tlie  pui-poses  of  eloquent  detail, 
than  the  records  of  peace,  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  gradual  unobtrusive  develop- 
ment of  their  powers  and  resoui'ces.  Such  a  plan  of  historical  waiting,  however,  was  only 
tolerable  when  the  public  mind  was  but  partially  awakened,  and  when  a  coimtry  had  little 
else  than  the  tale  of  its  wars  to  offer.  But  an  age  of  reflectiveness  has  succeeded,  and  this 
contracted  spirit  has  passed  away.  The  onward  course  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress 
under  which  society  has  ripened  into  manhood,  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  merely  wdth  a 
narrative  of  battles,  sieges,  and  picturesque  mvitations :  these  are  only  effects  of  wliich  the 
causes  have  now  become  the  chief  subjects  of  inquiry.  A  people  were  brave ;  but  how  did 
they  become  so  1  They  resisted  a  foe  or  an  usurper  to  the  death ;  but  what  had  they  worth 
dying  for?  From  barbarians  they  became  a  people  civilized,  learned,  accomplished;  but  by 
what  other  causes  than  those  of  war,  and  through  whom,  independently  of  theii-  military 
heroes,  was  this  progress  carried  on  and  this  character  matured  ?  These  and  other  such 
questions,  the  utterances  of  a  new  and  more  intellectual  Ufe,  are  now  propounded  to  the 
historian,  and  if  he  fails  to  answer  them  his  task  is  unfulfilled.  And  of  all  countries  none  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  such  questions  as  our  own.  Her  industrial  energies  are  the  wonder, 
and  their  fruits  the  envy  of  every  people.  Her  poUtical  constitution  is  the  model  to 
every  state  that  struggles  into  freedom ;  while  her  eminence  in  science,  in  literature,  in  art, 
has  made  her  the  instmctress  of  those  countries  which  she  has  controlled  by  her  armies, 
or  enriched  with  her  commerce,  or  strengthened  by  her  alliance.  But  whence  all  this  1 
and  how  did  it  grow  ]  We  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  germ  of  such  a  glorious  futurity 
was  a  handful  of  Saxon  barbarians  upon  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  the  steps  by  which  their 
children  have  grown  into  the  gx'eat  nation  of  the  modem  world,  is  the  most  important  of 
inquiries  as  well  as  the  most  wonderful  of  narratives. 

Under  such  impressions,  the  introduction  of  wliat  is  called  the  philosophy  of  histoiy  was 
judged  especially  necessary  for  our  niitional  record.  But  the  mode  of  introilucing  it  was  the 
pi'evailing  difficulty ;  and  it  was  felt  that  to  intei-weave  it  into  the  body  of  the  Work  would 
only  perplex  the  readei',  and  break  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  The  merit  of  solving 
this  difficidty  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Henry,  the  first  volume  of  whose  History  of 
Britain  was  published  in  1771.  He  divided  liis  work  into  periods  of  time,  each  period  con- 
sisting of  seven  chapters.  Of  these  chaptei*s  the  first  contained  what  had  hitherto  constituted 
the  entire  of  a  history — the  narrative  of  civil  and  miUtaiy  transactions.  This,  however,  was 
but  a  part  of  his  task,  and  the  other  six  chaptere  wei'e  devoted  to  the  following  de])artnients : 
— 1.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  period,  and  the  condition  of  its  religious  behef ;  2.  The 
history  of  its  government,  laws,  and  administration  of  justice;  3.  The  state  of  its  learning 
and  general  intelligence ;  4.  That  of  its  arts  and  manufactures ;  5.  Of  its  commex'ce,  shipping, 
coin,  and  price  of  commodities;  and,  6.  Its  manners,  customs,  amusements,  and  costiune. 
Under  these  divisions  the  history  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  nation,  and  their  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  progi-ess,  were  fully  and  minutely  comprised.  In  1837,  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Henry  in  its  full  extent  was  resiimed  in  "  The  Pictorial  Histoiy  of  England,"  and  with  such 
improvements  as  an  increased  experience  had  suggested.  Tlie  plan  of  seven  chaptei"s  to  each 
book  or  period  was  still  retained ;  but,  while  the  whole  detsiils  of  industrial  arts,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  shipping,  &c.,  wei-e  comprised  in  a  single  chapter,  a  seventh  was  devoted  to 
the  "Histoiy  of  the  Condition  of  the  People."  But  the  most  important  change  introduced 
into  the  Pictorial  Histoiy  of  England,  was  the  division  of  labour  under  which  the  work  wius 
conducted,  each  chapter  being  assigned  to  a  separate  ■\\Titer  supposed  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  its  particular  subject,  while  the  several  sections  were  combined  and  hannonizcd  into 
a  continuous  narrative  under  the  superintendence  of  an  efficient  cditoi-ship.  The  result  was 
the  fullest,  completest,  and  most  useful  liistory  of  England  that  had  yet  apjieared. 
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Even  here,  however,  the  great  desideratum  was  not  absokitely  fulfilled.  There  was  still 
ample  room  for  a  Comprehensive  History  of  England,  in  which  the  excellencies  of  its 
illustrious  predecessor  might  serve  for  example,  and  its  errors  for  warning;  and  this,  chiefly, 
in  the  numerous  and  important  departments  in  which  the  course  of  progress  is  detailed. 
Might  not  the  plan  devised  by  Henry,  and  improved  in  the  Pictorial  Histoiy,  be  susceptible 
of  still  further  improvement  %  In  the  last-mentioned  work,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
chapters  appended  to  the  Civil  and  Military  naiTative  were  too  much  detached  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  too  minute  and  diffuse.  These  faults,  however,  were  more  or  less  inevitable, 
from  the  employment  of  so  many  different  writei-s,  each  attending  solely  to  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  only  remedy  in  this  case  was  to  return  to  the  original  plan  of  Dr.  Henry,  but 
with  several  impoi-tant  modifications,  by  which  the  multifai'ious  history  of  national  progress 
should  be  the  work  of  a  single  mind,  directed  by  the  experience  of  past  examples,  and 
furnished  from  those  new  sources  of  knowledge  which  recent  researches  have  so  largely 
supf)lied.  This  accordingly  has  been  attempted ;  and  the  result  has  been,  the  "  History  of 
Society  "  that  closes  each  book  or  era.  The  wide  and  varied  subject  of  national  progress  du.ring 
each  period  has  been  condensed  into  a  single  chapter.  Its  diversified  materials  have  been  com- 
bined and  welded  into  a  continuous  narrative.  The  salient  points  have  been  brought  into  full 
view,  so  that  the  individual  form  and  character  of  each  period  might  be  understood,  and  every 
successive  step  of  progress  distinctly  recognized.  By  this  plan  of  condensation,  it  is  hoped, 
that  while  the  subject  as  a  whole  is  so  simplified  as  to  make  it  more  generally  intelligible 
and  interesting,  nothing  which  a  liistoiy  of  society  during  its  several  stages  might  materiallv 
i-equire  has  been  omitted. 

Having  thus  explained  so  fully  the  origin  of  this  historical  Work,  and  the  processes  by 
wlaich  it  has  been  carried  on  to  the  close,  we  may  now  briefly  state  the  character  that  was 
sought  for  it,  and  the  purposes  it  was  designed  to  sei-ve.  The  great  aim  was  to  produce  a 
family  and  household  book — a  national  history  fitted  for  the  use  of  eveiy  British  home.  To 
be  such,  if  not  free  from  party  predilections,  it  must  at  least  be  free  from  pai-ty  violence  and 
misrepresentation.  It  must  be  so  complete  as  to  include  the  whole  national  narrative,  from 
the  earliest  jieriod  to  the  present  day.  It  must  be  so  full,  as  to  comprise  not  only  every 
important  circumstance,  but  also  minor  accessories ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  compendious  as 
not  to  dismay  ordinary  readers  by  its  unmanageable  bulk  and  too  minute  detail.  And,  with 
all  this,  a  living  spirit  must  breathe  throughout  the  whole.  Past  ages  and  their  facts  must 
be  treated,  not  as  hard  diy  abstractions,  but  vital  realities  with  which  the  present  generation 
are  connected,  and  in  wliich  they  ought  to  sympathize;  while  the  style  of  the  nan-ative — 
clear,  concise,  and  intelHgible  to  general  readers — shoidd,  at  the  same  time,  be  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  history  and  imjioi-tance  of  the  theme.  And  even  this  is  not  all.  A  work 
so  written,  and  for  so  high  a  purpose,  must  strictly  adhere  to  truth  throughout,  even  though 
party  or  national  feeling  should  seek  to  colour  or  suppress  it;  and  the  inculcation  of  sound 
knowledge  and  virtuous  principles  be  a  higher  object  with  the  writer  than  the  dramatic 
interest  of  his  facts,  or  the  poetical  graces  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  Such  has  been  the 
aim,  and  such  have  been  the  requirements  kept  steadily  in  view  throughout  the  progi'ess  of 
these  volumes;  such  is  the  criterion  by  which  they  await  the  public  judgment,  and  upon 
which  their  character  and  fate  must  depend.  To  reach  such  a  standard  of  excellence  could 
scarcely  be  expected ;  but  the  attempt  has  not  the  less  been  made,  and  even  to  have  neared 
such  a  standard  will  scarcely  be  accounted  a  failure. 

Independently,  however,  of  research,  arrangement,  treatment,  and  style,  something  more 
was  found  necessary  for  the  general  acceptance  and  usefulness  of  a  national  histoiy.  The 
resources  of  language  alone  are  insufficient  to  embody  past  events,  or  delineate  the  changes 
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of  society  'with  full  distinctness ;  and  in  reading  the  history  of  these,  especially  if  the  period  is 
remote,  something  more  is  required  than  mere  verbal  description,  however  full  and  acciu'ate. 
Not  only  the  aspects  and  fashions  of  social  life,  but  the  very  localities  in  which  gi-eat  events 
occuiTed,  have  passed  away  or  assumed  new  forms.  In  this  case,  the  resom-ces  of  the  pencil 
complete  what  the  pen  cannot  fully  describe,  and  the  pictorial  art  becomes  the  eflfectual  ally 
of  historical  writing.  And  how  amply  this  aid  has  been  used,  the  following  volumes  will 
attest.  The  scenes  of  important  deeds,  the  mouldei'ing  ruins  of  buildings  wliich  remain  as 
their  monuments,  the  portraitures  of  distinguished  men — the  homes,  furniture,  weapons, 
costume  of  every  successive  period — maps  of  districts  historically  remarkable,  plans  of  battle- 
fields, naval  engagements,  fortifications,  and  interesting  localities — everything,  in  short,  that 
coiild  throw  light  upon  each  era,  and  its  manifold  events,  personages,  and  character,  has  been 
introduced  to  give  specific  distinctness  to  the  narrative.  None  are  mere  fancy  sketches,  but 
all  of  them  veritable  pictures  of  past  or  present  realities.  The  care  and  research  bestowed  on 
the  selection  of  these  illustrations,  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  authorities  given  along  with 
their  titles.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  frontispieces  and  engi-aved  title-pages  of  these 
volumes  have  been  designed  to  symbolize  the  four  gi-eat  phases  of  British  histoiy,  of  which 
the  illustrations  in  the  text  are  the  minute  details.  Thus,  in  Volume  I.  the  Investiture  of 
the  Black  Prince  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  tyjiifies  the  age  of  Chivalry  and  the  dignity 
of  the  feudal  nobility,  while  the  engraved  title,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  indicates  the  repre- 
sentative system  on  which  the  government  of  our  countiy  is  founded.  The  Supremacy  of 
Law,  the  origin  of  oiu-  individual  liberty  and  som-ce  of  national  comfort  and  prosj)erity,  with 
royalty  as  its  guardian  and  administrator,  is  sjTnbolized  in  Volume  II.  by  the  well-kno%\Ti 
story  of  Prince  Hemy  and  the  Lord  Chief-justice,  and  the  \-iew  in  the  engi-aved  title  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Windsor.  In  Volume  III.  the  Eeformation  of  Religion,  by  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  and  the  right  accorded  to  every  one  to  read  them — the  origin 
and  source  of  our  religious  libei-ty,  by  which  our  political  freedom  has  been  completed  and 
confirmed — is  announced  in  the  presentation  of  the  English  Bible  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Chan- 
cellor Cromwell ;  while  the  view  of  Oxford,  in  the  opposite  engi-aving,  suggests  how  learning, 
wliich  first  promoted  the  Reformation,  was  itself  enfranchised  and  advanced  by  the  religious 
movement.  And  in  Volume  IV.  the  Opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  I80I  betokens  the 
progress  of  ci\Tlization  and  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  present  matiuity  of  elegance  and 
refinement;  wliile  the  "Pool  of  the  Thames" — ^the  mighty  heart  of  British  commerce,  whose 
life-blood  circulates  throughout  the  whole  earth — tells  of  the  height  we  have  now  attained  in 
mercantile  power  and  prosperity.  Thus,  something  more  than  mere  ornament  has  been 
attempted  :  the  spirit  of  the  work  itself  has  been  transfused  into  the  embellishments. 

With  these  explanations,  the  "Comprehensive  History  of  Exgl.vst)"  is  now  committed 
to  the  public  award,  in  the  hope  that  the  popular  favour  with  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
received  will  still  continue  to  follow  it. 

THOMAS  THOMSON. 

Edikburoii,  February,  1861. 
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the  Irish  Parliament  House,  and  Trinity  College, 
DubUn,        ......  586 

165.  Rebekah's  Daughters,  or  Rebeccaites. — From  the 

Illustrated  London  News,  1843,        .  .  .587 

166.  John  A.  Roebuck,  M.  P. — From  a  photograph  by  Mayall,  593 

167.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. — From  a  portrait  by  S.  W. 

Reynolds,    ......  596 

168.  Richard  CoBDEN,  M.  P. — From  a  lithographic  portrait,  598 

169.  Belooches  ON  the  Look-out. — From  Bumes,  Atkin- 

son, and  Von  Orlich,  .....     604 

170.  Lieut. -general  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  in  the 

costume  he  wore  during  liis  campaign  against  the 
Hill  Tribes  of  Scinde. — From  a  portrait  by  Smart,       605 

171.  Group  of   Sikhs. — From   Miss  Eden's  Princes  and 
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172.  The  Attack  on  the  Pantheon,  Paris — From  the 

Illustrated  News,  1848,      ....  621 

173.  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French  Republic. — 

From  a  photograph  by  Mayall,  1849,  .  .     622 

174.  Henry  Labouchere,  M.P. — From  a  print  by  Lewis, 
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177.  Lieut.-general  Lord   Gough. — From  an  engraving 

by  J.  R.  Jackson,     .....  633 

178.  Drayton  Manor,  the  Residence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. — 
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Jiist  completed,  in  36  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6(^.  each ;  or  elegantly  lialf-bound,  morocco,  gUt  edges,  £5,  5s. 

THE    IMPERIAL    ATLAS 

OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY; 

A  Series  of  One  Hundred  carefully  coloured  Maps,  embracing  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  and  the  latest 
Political  Divisions  of  Territory  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  Compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  under  tlie 
supervision  of  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  P.K.G.S.  With  an  Index,  containing  References  to  nearly  120,000 
Places. 

In  fulness  and  aociu'acy  of  information,  largeness  of  scale,  and 
clearness  of  engraving,  this  Atlas  will  compare  favourably  with 
the  most  costly  works  of  the  kind  extant.  It  is  jjortable,  and 
can  be  consulted  with  ease,  l^eing  an  imperial  4to,  measuring 
wlien  closed  15  inches  by  11  inches.  The  Maps  are  iirinted  on 
paper  measuring  22  inclies  by  15,  and  carefully  coloured.  Tlie 
Series  extends  to  Seventy-eight  sucli  Sheets,  comprising  above 
One  Hundred  different  Maps. 


"After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  work,  we  can  safely  say 
that  we  know  of  no  Atlas,  publislied  at  the  same  low  price, 
which  is  so  copious  and  accurate  in  detail,  so  clearly  printed, 
and  so  well  engraved;  that  no  maps  have  been  liitherto  con- 
strvicted  on  scales  so  carefully  adapted  to  the  relative  import- 
ance of  coiuitries,  as  viewed  from  tlie  stand-point  of  KuglLsh 
merchants  and  general  readers." — London  Meview. 


Complete  in  30  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  2s.  Od.  each. 

THE    IMPERIAL    GAZETTEER: 

A  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

PHYSICAL,  POLITICAL,  STATISTICAL,  and  DESCPtlPTIVE ;  including  comprehensive  Accounts  of  the 
Countries,  Cities,  Principal  Towns,  Villages,  Seas,  Lakes,  Pavers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  &c.,  in  the  World. 
Edited  by  W.  G.  Blackie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated  by  nearly  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
ENGRAVINGS,  printed  in  the  Text,  comprising  Views,  Costumes,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Two  large  Volumes, 
2670  pages,  imperial  Svo,  cloth,  £4,  Cs. 

"'"Tliis  excellent   book   of  reference All  the     I    have  tliought    practicable    in    so  comprehensive  a  wox'k." — 

articles  we  have  examined,  whether  long  or  short,  exhibit  a         Atheiuruin. 

greater  degi-ee  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  we  should     |        "By  far  the  best  Gazetteer  in  our  language." — Critic. 


Complete  in  30  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  each. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

ENGLISH,    TECHNOLOGICAL,    AND    SCIENTIFIC; 

On  the  Basis  of  Webster's  English  Dictionary,  with  the  addition  of  many  Thousand  Words  and  Phrases,  including 
the  most  generally  used  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms,  together  with  their  Etymology  and  their  Pronunciation. 
Also  a  Supplement,  containing  an  extensive  collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  not  included  in  previous 
English  Dictionaries.    By  J.  Ogilvie,  LL.D.     Illustrated  by  above  2500  Engravings  on  Wood. 

"The  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  wo  possess.     We 


"Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  hed  English  Dic- 
tionary that  exists,  but,  so  far  as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge 
permitted,  has  made  some  approach  towards  perfection." — 
British  QiMrterly  Rccieto. 


have  examined  attentively,  and  can  rejiort  most  favourably 
of  its  execution." — Atlas. 


Comi^lete  in  C  Parts,  2s.  6c7.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.  imperial  Svo,  cloth,  ICs. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY, 

Containing  an  Extensive  Collection  of  Words,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  the  various  departments  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art ;  together  with  numerous  Obsolete,  Obsolescent,  and  Scottish  Words,  found  in  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Scott,  not  included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries.  By  John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by 
350  Engravings  on  Wood. 


The  number  of  additional  words,  including  additional  signifi- 
cations to  words  already  given,  amount  to  Ti&axly  TwLntu 
ThoiLsand. 


"The  Imperial  Dictiona-ni,  with  its  Supplement,  ought  to  bo 
found  in  every  library  of  books  of  reference." — Litcranj  Gazette. 
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Complete  in  36  Parts,  2s.  each,  forming  i  handsome  Volumes,  super-royal  8vo. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

CIVIL  and  MILITARY,  RELIGIOUS,  INTELLECTUAL,  and  SOCIAL :  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Suppression  of  tha  Sepoy  Revolt.  By  Charles  Macfarl.\ne  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated 
by  above  Eleven  Hundred  Engravings  on  "Wood  and  Steel — Views,  Costumes,  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.,  &c. 


"We  regard  this  publication  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful, 
cheap,  and  really  'comprehensive'  history  of  the  nation  which 
has  ever  yet  appeared." — John  Bull. 

"This  ought  emphatically  to  be  entitled  the  Family  History 
of  England." — Morning  Herald. 


"An  admirable  record,  not  only  of  military  and  political 
events,  but  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  thus  eomprisin<', 
in  fact,  a  real  History  of  England." — Civil  Strricc-  Gazette. 

"  This  will  be  regarded  by  many — and  with  reason — as  the 
best  existing  History  of  England." — The  Dial. 


Publishing  in  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  each. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA, 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  and  SOCIAL,  from  the  first  landing  of  the  English,  to  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
Revolt,  including  an  Outline  of  the  Early  History  of  Hindoostan.  By  Henry  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Advocate. 
Illustrated  by  above  Five  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.     It  will  extend  to  27  Parts. 

"  This  elaborate  and  able  work  is  indeed  more  comprehen-  hundred  millions  of  thera  were  still  wandering  in  the  woods  of 

sivethan  its  title  wduM  imply,  for  it  gives  us  with  philosophiail  Britain  and  Germany,  all  of  them  savages,  ami  some  perhaps 

discriminaticin  the  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  history  of  cannibals.      .      .      .      The  nunleroiis  engravings  on  wood  and 

a  most  singular  people,  who  were  well  fed  aud'woU  clad,  who  steel,   remarkable  for  their   be,auty  and    fidelity,   eontributo 

had  a  written  language,  and  composed  metaphysical  treatises,  greatly  to  the  interest  and  even  to  the  instructive  jDower  of  tha 

when  the  forefathers  of  the  race  that  now  bears  sway  over  two  work." — Examiner. 


New  and  revised  edition,  In  Parts,  2s.,  and  Divaions,  10s.  each. 

THE    POPULAR    ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

Or,  conversations   LEXICON. 

Being  a  General  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  Biography,  History,  and  Politics;  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  by  distinguished  Writers. 

The  Popui.AU  EN'cvcLorKDiA  hixa  l>een  before  the  public  for  many  years  past,  and  has  met  with  a  large  measure  of  acceptance. 
The  altonitions  and  corrections  made  for  the  present  edition  rtuider  the  Work  a  s-'itisfactory  exponent  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  i)resent  day.  The  articles  on  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Geology  have  l>een  wholly  re-written,  and  the  scientific  articles  generally 
liave  been  carefully  revised;  and  those  on  Geognipliy,  ToiKigrai>hy,  History,  Theology,  .and  Biography  have  been  siibjected  to  a 
rigid  examination. 

An  entirely  now  Supri.EMr.ST  has  l)ecn  written,  containing  additional  biographies,  notices  of  localities  newly  discovered,  or  that 
have  risen  recently  into  inijx}rt,ince — of  substances  and  priM-isses  new  in  science  and  the  arts — of  tlie  great  events  of  the  world 
during  the  last  twenty  years — and  other  subjects  of  general  interest. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  P0PUI.AR  Es-cvciyOrF.r>iA  have  been  augmented  fully  a  h.alf,  and  extend  to  One  Hundred  ,ind  Fifty-four 
Pages  of  Steel  Engravings,  and  Fourteen  Coloured  Mai>s,  besides  many  Engravings  on  Wood.  The  whole  Work,  including  Supple- 
ment, will  bo  completed  in  03  Parts,  price  2s.  each ;  or  in  14  Divisions,  10s.  each. 


In  3S  Ports,  imperial  4to,  2s.  CJ.  each. 

THE  IMPERIAL   FAMILY  BIBLE 


Containing  tho  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  most  Correct  Copies  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
With  many  Thousand  Critical,  E.xplauatorj-,  and  Practical  Notes;  also.  References,  Readings,  Chronological 
Tables,  and  Indexes.     Illustrated  bj'  a  Superb  Series  of  Engravings. 

The  Engraved  Illustrations.  71  in  number,  consist  of  a  Series  1  existing  Schools  of  Painting  on  the  Continent  and  In  Britain, 
of  Historical  .Subjects,  selected  with  much  care  and  research  and  a  Series  of  Views  of  imiwrtant  Bible  Localities,  fmm  autheu- 
from  tho  Works  of  tho  Old  M:isters,  and   from  those  of  tho     I    tic  drawings;  the  whole  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner. 

%*  A  separate  issue  is  in  progress,  having  40  Encirarings  onit/,  selected  exclusively  from  Vie  Historical  Subjects, 

in  o'j  I'artt,  2a.  each. 


In  35  P.arts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  3Ss. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity;  and  a  connection  of  Profane  with  Sacred 
History.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  Stackhouse,  M.A.  With  copious  additions  from  recent  Commentators,  Critics, 
and  Eastern  Travellers;  aiul  Complete  Indexes.  Also,  an  Appendix  on  the  Illustrations  of  Scripture  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Monuments,  kc.     Illustrated  by  Fifty  highly-finished  Engravings. 

GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  40  Parts,  mcdiiim  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  in  Divisions,  cloth  gUt,  C.'.  M.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  EMINENT  SCOTSMEN. 

Originally  Edited  by  ROBERT  CHAJrBERS.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  and  revi.sed  Edition.  With  a  Supplemental 
Volume,  continuing  the  Biograj)hies  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Eev.  TnoMAS  THOMSON.  Illustrated  by 
Eighty-seven  highly-finished  Portraits,  and  Eive  Engraved  Titles. 


To  bo  completed  in  about  30  Parts,  medium  4to,  Is.  each. 

ITALY: 

ILLUSTEATED   AND    DESCEIBED. 

A  Series  of  Views,  engraved  in  the  most  finished  manner,  from  Drawings  by  Stanficld,  R.A.;  Roberts,  E.A.; 
Harding,  Prout,  Leitch,  Brockedon,  Barnard,  &c.,  &c.  With  Descriptions  of  the  Scenes.  Preceded  by  a  Review 
of  the  Past  Condition  and  Future  Pro.spects  of  Italy  and  the  Italians,  Each  Part  will  contain  Two  large  and 
highly-finished  Engravings,  with  descriptive  text. 

''We  do  not  know  a  more  delightful  drawing-room  book  than  I  world,  with  corresponding  descriptions  to  record  the  natural 
this  work  on  Italy,  which  comprises  upwards  of  sixty  exquisite  features,  and  the  poetical  and  hastorical  associations  of  each 
illustrations  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the    |     spot." — Inveiiicss  Courier. 


Re-issue,  with  Coloiu-ed  Plates.     In  36  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.    With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign 
Naturalists.     The  Plates  contain  2400  Illustrative  Figures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloured. 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  the  Culture  of  Plants;  vfith.  their  various  uses  to  Man  and  the 
Lower  Animals,  and  their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven 
Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  which  One  Hundred  are  beautifully  coloured. 


In  39  Pairts,  Is.  each ;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  6s.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  4s. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  and  H.  White,  B.A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne. 
Large  type,  numerous  Notes,  not  in  any  other  Edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel, 
The  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  Gd.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  Is.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

A  HISTORY  OF   THE   PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Eanke.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  highly- 
finished  Portraits. 


In  12  Parts,  suioer-royal  Svo,  2s.  Gd.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  lis.  Gd. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Garden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot-house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thomp.son,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultiiral  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully- coloured  Engravings, 
each  representing  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

GLASGOW,  EDINBUKGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


In  25  Parts,  2s.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  £2,  14s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PEACTICAL,  ALLEGOETCAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Complete  Edition.  Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  tlie  Autlior's  own  Editions.  With  Editorial 
Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a  Memoir  of  Buntan  and  his  Times.  By  George  Offor.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Engravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 

I.  The  Experimental,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Works.    Illustrations.    In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
II.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  Works,    Numerous  Illustrations.    In  18  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  James  A  NDERSON,  Author  of 
Ladies  of  the  Covenant,  &c.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thomas, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES. — England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  M. 

SECOND  SERIES.— Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  6cZ. 


Cloth,  antique,  7s.  M.\  or  14  Isos.,  M.  each. 


LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scottish  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  tbe  Martyrs  of  tlie  Biss,  kc.     IS'umerous  Eugravings. 


Complete  in  2S  Xos.,  6c?.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  15s. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Or,  within    and    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Power  of  Evangelical  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  the  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 

Tliis  Work  is  a  new  ami  much-improved  Edition  of  tlie  Eron-  I  borne  to  its  excellency  when  first  put  forth,  and  its  re-appear- 
(jeHcal  Rambler,  a  title  under  which  nlmve  One  Hundretl  once,  in  a  revised  and  amended  form,  has  met  with  great 
Thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold.    The  liighest  testimony  was    [    approval. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  eaclu 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D.D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  tlie  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With 
ivn  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  numerous  Notes  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  To  wliich 
is  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  SlMS,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  Encrravincrs. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  1\f. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,   REPERTORY    OF    BIBLICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.il.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

This  Work  is  designed  to  be  a  i>opular  cnmix?ndium  of  wliat  tionary,  and  a   comprehensive  digest  of  the  Literature  and 

has  hitherto  been  written  on  all  those  subjects  wliich  are  either     i  Biography  connected  with  Christianity.     It  must  be  r^arded 

involved  in,  or  allied  to  Christianity.     It  embraces  in  its  plan     ;  as  a  Work  of  high  value  to  the  readers  and  students  of  the 

the  general  features  both  of  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Die-    i  Scriptures. 

GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


BIBLES  AND  COMMENTARIES,  AND  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  page  2. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  -n-ith  Notes  and  Practical  Reflections ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Clironological  and  other  Tables.  13y  David  David- 
son, LL.  1).  With  numerous  Historical  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tious  and  Maps.     In  3(3  Parts,  super-royal  4to,  2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETIXG  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  Jfarginal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatoiy  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belfast.  Illustrated  witli  Historical  De- 
signs, and  a  Series  of  Views.     In  H  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 


BROWN'S   POPULAR   FAMILY 

BIBLE ;  with  many  additional  Notes,  Refercjices,  and  Read- 
ings ;  also,  Jlcmoir  of  the  Author,  and  IJarr's  Index  of  Subjects. 
Illustrated  by  Historical  Designs  and  Family  Register.  Tlie 
Self-Interpreting  Bible,  complete  and  unabridged,  in  20 
Parts,  demy  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Engravings.     65  Parts,  Is.  each. 

ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  0000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  References  and  Readings ;  also,  Thirty-seven  beautiful 
Engravings.     In  24  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  tlic  most  eminent 
Commentators.  Illustrated  by  29  beautiful  Engravings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Selous.  The  Rubrics 
printed  in  Med.     10  Nos.,  Gd.  each  ;  and  in  mor.,  flexible,  15s. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  Edition.  With  38 
Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  28  Engravings  on  Wood — 
in  all,  Seventi/  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  soiu'ces, 
illustrating  the  principal  Sci-ipture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  Towns,  &c.  The  whole  complete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each ;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  6s.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  Od. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  Gd. ;  or  G  Parts,  6d.  each. 

BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Books  of  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  With  adtU- 
tional  Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  150  Illustrations  on  V/ood ;  most  of  them  to  be  fomid 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  Os.  Gd. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Bucilanan, 
D.D.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6c?. 

'•For  learned  as  well  as  unlearned  readers,  the  most  setTiceable  contribution 
yet  made  in  our  lanpuaj^e  for  enabling  them  intelliffcntly  to  read  the  meaning 
and  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Ecclesiastes.*'— &'cottw7t  Guardian. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  CoiTected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.     20  Pai-ts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  and  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  tlio  Sacred 
NaiT.ative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  tlio  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  Sacred  iScriptiues.    In  IS  Nos.,  Gd.  each. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  this  Work  consists  of  a  careful  condensation  of  Cruden's 
Concordance,  but  retaining  all  that  is  really  valuable.  The  SECOND  PART 
comprises  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  llcv 
John  Barr. 


BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

ING  REST  ;  The  Divine  Life,  and  D.ying  Thoughts ;  also,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  21  Nos.,  super- 
royal  Svo,  Gd.  each;  cloth,  lis.  Gd. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A  Series  of 

Prayei-s,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarlis  on  Passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  tlnougliout  tlie 
Tear,  by  One  Hundi-ed  and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  With  Twenty -one  higlily-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;    The   Bible,   its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspir.ition,  deduced  from  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  Historj',  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussen,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  as. 

PSALMS  of  DAYID:    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.;  super-royal  4to,  2s.;  royal  4to,  2s.;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISmo,  Gd. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pro- 
fessing Christians,    By  G.  M'Cdlloch.     Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robekt  Shaw,  D.D.,  Whitburn.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  3s.  Gd. 


THE  SCOTS  WORTHIES;  their  Lives 

and  Testimonies.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  Memoirs  of 
THE  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  HimtU-ed  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  aiui  Precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  tlie 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 


WATSON'S  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Scnnons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  witli  Select  Sermons  on  Vai'ious  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  anil  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL WOEKS; 

Including  Treatise  on  the  Sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
Sacramental  Directory,  Meditations,  Sennons,  Advices  and 
Catechism,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Afflicted  Man's  Companion,  ic,  kc. 
With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  HETii- 
EEiNGTON.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


POETEY  AND   LIGHT   LITERATURE. 


HOGG.— The  WORKS   of  the  ETTRICK 

SHEPHERD,  with  Illustrations  by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.— The 
Poetical  Works,  complete  in  5  Vols.,  cloth,  17s.  Cd.;  the  Prose 
Works,  complete  in  0  Vols.,  £1,  ].?.  Both  Series  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  in  separate  Vols.,  at  3s.  6d.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITERAIiY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwards  of  VOO  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Distingmshed  Authore.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-five  Engravings. 
In  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  Collection 

of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  vrith  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Ess<Ty  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
graved  frontispiece  and   Title.      Medium  IGmo,   cloth,   gilt 

edges,  Cs.  Gd. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.    A  Com- 

prehensive  Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  Illustra- 
tive Notes,  and  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  Medium 
lOmo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Cs.  M. 

NICOLE'S  POEMS  and  LYRICS,  chiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  3Iemoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  gUt,  3s.  (id. 

LAING'S  WAYSIDE   FLOWERS:    Being 

Poems  .ind  Songs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfill^vs.  Third 
Editiou.     Cloth,  gilt,  2s. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.    Com- 

plete  Illustrated  Eflition,  Literary  and  Pictorial.  With  Wil- 
son's Essay  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr. 
CmRiE's  Memoir  of  the  Poet,  and  50  Landscaije  and  Portrait 
Illustrations.     25  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Supplejiextary  Parts,  containing  22  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  S 2  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
±1, 16s. 

"  TJnqiiestlorably  the  most  beautiful  edition  we  have  seen.  The  engravinca 
are  admirable,  the  tjT)Ography  very  choice,  and  the  notes  select  and  usefti),*  — 
Court  Circular. 

LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.-\.  -Vlso,  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
i:c.  With  Descriptions  and  Biographies,  by  Robert  Ch.\jibers  ; 
and  Essay  by  Professor  Wiisox.  2  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
£2,  2s. 

REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.     A  Selection  in 

Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gUt  edges,  £1. 

AN  OUTLINE  of  the  RISE  and  PRO- 
GRESS of  LITERATURE  ;  presenting  a  Critical  Literary  Esti- 
mate of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  Greek, 
Roman,  English,  and  Continentid.  By  Sir  D.\niel  K.  Sand- 
ford,  D.C.L.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


WORKS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmei's,  Land-.\gents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Mortok.  With  above  IMiO  lUiistrative 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  2S  Parts,  2.*.  Cd.  each;  or  2  Largo 
Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  IJs. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  John  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  the  Arjricultural  GazetU, 
Ci/clopedia  Of  Ag)-iciUture,  &.C.    Published  yearly.     Price  1«. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  Cultivation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Remedies,  dtc,  of  our  different  Crops,  worked  up  to 
the  high  Farming  of  the  present  day.  By  John  Wil-sos, 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  UniTersity  of  Edin- 
burgh, Jlember  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  (tc,  itc.  Ilhistrated  with' Engravings  on  Wood.  In 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  clotli,  13.«. ;  or  12  Parts,  l.«.  each. 

"  Thi»  Work  Is  probably  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time."— Cu*r;u<T^  Official  Gazette. 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

PractiGil  and  Scient  ific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  M.anage- 
ment  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  ami  Flower  Gunlcn,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Man.agemeiit  of  Conser\ator>-,  Green-house,  and  Hot- 
house Phmts.  With  a  Copious  Calen<lar  of  Gardening  (.))>eration8. 
By  Robert  Thomi-son-,  Horticultural  Society's  Ganlen.  Chiswick. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefully  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  P-orts,  2.*.  6d.  each,  or  cloth,  £l,  11*.  iki. 

Besides  the  subjects  above  indicated,  the  Work  contAlns  Chapters  on  the  Phy- 
siology of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  Improvement  of  Soils,  the  various  kinds  of 
Manures  and  their  Uses,  and  the  Tools,  Instruments,  *c.,  employed  In  Garden- 
ing; together  vrith  descriptions  of  the  l«st  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and 
Flowers.    Profusely  illustrated  vrith  Kngravings  printed  in  the  Text. 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

Bt  J.  11.  ]M.\r,NE.  With  a  Stipplemcnt  on  the  Dairy  Cattle  of 
Britain.     Illustrated  with  Engravings.     Cloth,  Ss. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

niBtory.\nd  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Field  Crops 
in  Gre,at  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  those  which  infest  Bama 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their  destruction.  By  John 
CiRTl.s,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  ic.  Illustrated  with  manyhiuidred  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloured.  In  S  Parts,  siiper-royal  Svo,  2.?.  6</.  each, 
plain  pl.ates,  and  'is.  C</.  coloured  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  10s. 

"  We  are  taught  how  to  anticipate  the  insects  before  they  attack  the  crops, 
so  as  to  weaken  the  assault,  and  also  to  check  their  progress.  For  these  ends, 
concise  rules  are  given  as  to  the  management  of  the  soil  and  plant  We  know  of 
no  greater  boon  to  the  agriculturist,  in  one  particular  department  of  his  labours, 
than  the  publication  of  this  volume." — Olouc:ttcr  Chronicle. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

i     the  Di.se.-ises  of  Horses  .and  Black  Cattle,  with  Instructions  for 
I     the  Management  of  Breeiling  .Mares  and  Cows.    By  James  Webb, 
I     Veterinary  Surgeon.      Seventh  Edition.      Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  M. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land-Measuring,  Draining, 
Jlanuring,  Pl.anting,  Weight  of  Hay  .ind  Cattle  by  Measure- 
ment, Building,  ic.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  Svo,  Crf.  each  ;  bound,  Os. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Seriw  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  Hay- 
stacks and  Live  Stock  by  Measurement.  .\lso,  Tables  showing 
the  Equivalent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imperiiil  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weights.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  (,d. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Manu.il  of  Tables  for  Computing  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
use  of  Contractors  and  Employers  of  Labour.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  2s. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Xote-Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  .and  Tables,  .idapte*!  to  the 
use  of  all  eng>aged  in  Agriculture,  or  the  Management  of  Landed 
Property.  By  John  Ewart,  Land-Surveyor  and  Agricultural 
Engineer.     Plates  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


In  28  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each ;  or  2  large  Vols.,  2250  pages,  supor-ro^'al  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

MORTON'S   CYCLOPEDIA   OF  AGIUCULTIIRE, 

PKACTICAL   AND    SCIENTIFIC: 

In  which  the  Theory,  the  Art,  and  the  Business  of  Fcarming,  in  all  their  departments,  are  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically treated.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most  Eminent  Farmers,  Land-Agents,  and  iScientific  Men  of  the  Uay. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton.     With  above  1800  Illustrative  Figures  ou  Wood  and  Steel. 

The  ol)iect  of  this  Work  is  to  present  to  the  Agi-ioiiltural  reader  the  whole  of  the  truth  immediately  connected  with  his  profes- 
sion so  far  as  it  is  known  to  the  men  most  familiar  with  the  sciences  ft  involves,  the  methods  it  employs,  and  the  risks  it  inoure. 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of  P'arm  Buildings,  Insects,  Plants  (cultivated  and  uncrdtivated),  Agricultuiai  Jlachinea,  Imple- 
ments, and  Operations,  &o.,  are  given  wherever  they  can  be  useful. 


WORKS    ON   MACHINERY,   CARPENTRY,  &c. 


ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Instmotion  for  the 
Practical  Engineer ;  comprising  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Cui'ves,  the  various  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tinting  aiid  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
tlie  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  JIM.  Armengaud. 
Illustrated  by  nimierous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
It)  Parts,  imjjerial  -Ito,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-moi'occo,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and    MACHINISTS 

ASSISTANT  :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Spinning  Machines,  Mills  for 
Grindmg,  Tools,  &c.,  taken  from  Machines  of  approved  Con- 
Btruction ;  with  detailed  Descrijitions  and  Practical  Essays  on 
various  departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  28  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  Od.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  4s. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATrea- 

tise  on  the  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Railways ;  embracing  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numerous  Engi-avings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
Engineer.  In  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £4,  15s. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progi-ess,  Mechanical  Constniction,  and  Peiformance,  "with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In  25  Parts,  imperial  4to, 
2s.  Gd.  each;  2  Vols.,  half-morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  Work  on  Rail- 
way Machinejy^  with  extensive  additions  illustrating  the  practice  of  EngUsh 
Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  present  day,  and  presenting  the  most  recent  attain" 
ments  in  American  practice.  It  also  includes  the  consideration  of  coal-burning, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearing  upon  the  economical  working  and  im- 
nt  of  the  Locomotive. 


EECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  (being  a  Supplement  to  Railway  Machinery) ; 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  half-morocco,  35s. 

Thi3  Work  consists  simply  oC  the  new  portion  of  Railway  Locomotives, 
announced  above.  It  is  published  separately  for  the  benefit  of  those  whoalready 
possess  the  Author's  Work  on  Railwaj  Machinery. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER  :  Being  Tahles  for  ascertaining  at  sight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  edition.  Bound  in 
roan,  2«. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesman  and  Wood-Merchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos.,  Cid.  each ; 
bound,  Cs.  dd. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  Being  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Sti'ength  of  Materials,  and  the  IMechanical 
Principles  of  Framing,  with  their  Applications  in  Carpentry, 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing;  also,  a  Com'ge  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Perspective,  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  James  Newlands,  Borougli 
Engineer  of  Livei^pool.  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Series  of 
Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
super-royal  Ito,  2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  half -morocco,  £2,  IGs. 

This  Publication  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  practica 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  a  Selec 
tion  of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  includes  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  works  of  Emy,  KrafTt,  and  others,  which,  from  their  cost 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

*'  It  will  be  for  a  lonf?  time  to  come  the  standard  treatise  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery." — Mechanic's  Magazitic. 

CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Furniture,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  23  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  'Is.  Gd.  each ;  half-bound  morocco,  £3,  bs. 

"The  "Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  beneficial  tffect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addressed.' 
—Cecil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal, 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  JVIathematics  and  Mechanics.  Twentieth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  6d. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Tecluiical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the 
Mechanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Maehmeiy,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Seventeenth  Edition.     Clotli,  9s. 

The  Calculator  and  Diction.^jiy  are  published  in  27  Nos., 
6d.  each. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

MAKING,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Folding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each;  orl  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Moorish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decoratoi-s.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
J  AS.  Ballantyne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  (fee, 
&o.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S  PUBLICATIONS: 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  By  il.  de  Bourriknse.  Numerous  Historical  and 
Portrait  lUiistratioiis.     23  parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  2  vols.,  £1,  6s. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Ciril,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Jiilitis 
Casar  till  the  year  1S46.     13  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  ±1,  6«. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  FrTLEE.  Being  an  Historical,  Geograjihical,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Canada  West.  Maps,  and  other  Illus- 
trations.    2  Vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth,  20s. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAXD,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  With  Ninety  Illustrations.  compri.sing  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  53  Parts,  \s.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plete  History  of  tlie  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  (or  Waldenses)  and 
their  Colonies.  Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpublished 
Documents.  By  Alexi.s  .Mr.sTos'.  D.D.  Illustrated  by  Maj* 
and  beautiful  Views  of  the  Waldensian  Valleys.  In  16i  Parts, 
Is.  each ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  eloth,  lUs. 

This  Work  cont&ins  the  most  complete  and  connected  view  of  the  histoiy  of 
the  Vaudois.  It  is  the  fruit  of  loni;  and  lal)oriotis  nsearch,  and  throws  new 
li^ht  upon  many  of  the  known  facts,  erents,  and  periods  of  the  Waldensian 
people  in  their  earnest  and  protracted  struggle  for  the  presentation  of  the  true 
faith. 

CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SUROp:nY.  By  Tnos.  Andrew,  M.D.  Illnstr:itc<l  with 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  Parts,  royal  Bvo,  Is.  each; 
cloth,  ISs. 

BARR'S    SCRIPTURE    STUDENT'S    AS- 

SISTANT.  A  Corajjlete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  witli  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  Chronological  Axraugement  of  the  Scriptures,  4c.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  'is. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUNICANTS.  With  .•\n  A.]<lres.s  to 
Young  Peiijons  not  yet  Communic;inta.  31st  Edition,  18mo, 
sewed,  4(/. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INFANT  BAITISM.  With  an  Address  to  Touug 
Parents.     Ijth  Edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  id. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Peady-Rcckoner,  and  Comi)enili>im  of  Tatdes  and  Infonn.ition 
for  tlie  Trader,  Jlerchant,  and  CoiuiuerciiU  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4.Smo,  bound  Lu  roan.  Is. 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL 

niSTOnV,  Ancient  and  Jlodem.  With  considerable  additions 
to  the  Author  »  Text,  numerous  Not<5a,  ami  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Editeil  by  the  Hev.  Brandon 
Turner,  M.A.  Sixth  Eilition.  Cloth,  5».  (kt.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2s.  CU.;  Div.  II.,  price  3s.  M. 

GERLACH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY.  German  and  English,  and  English  and 
Gorman.     By  J.  J.  Gerlach,  LL.D.     Bound,  5s.  Cd. 

This  Dictionary  is  more  copious  In  the  numWr  of  ita  words  and  meanjnga 
than  any  portable  German  iJictiooary  hitherto  published. 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  Illus- 
tr;»t<Hl  by  suitable  exam)>le3.  Eifteeuth  Edition,  improved. 
Eoolsc.ip  Svo,  bound,  2s.  (kl. 

CHORISTER'S    TEXT-BOOK;    Containing 

nearly  TVo  Hun<Irc<l  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  Antliems, 
A'c,  arrange<l  for  from  Two  to  Five  Voices,  with  t)rgan  or  Pi.ino- 
forte  .\ccompaniments ;  preceded  by  a  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  Music.  15y  W.  J.  P.  KiDD.  Sui>er-royal  Svo,  stiff  paper,  5s. ; 
cloth,  gilt,  Ss. 


THE  HOLY  LAND.— NOTES  of  a 

CLERICAL  FURLOUGH,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  D.D.  illustrated  bv  an  Accu- 
rate Map  of  the  whole  Country,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch 
Maps,  illustrative  of  individual  localities  and  of  particular  ex- 
cursions.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Blxhanan,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  6d.  each  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14,«.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT   HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Jame-s  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  24  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  James  Bell  (forming  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  History).    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHU.S.  Large  Ty]>e,  with  5rai>s  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  22J  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  2-ts. 

HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  u])wards  of 
10,000  Ixicjiliiies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Stetistical  Tables.     Bound,  2t. 

FERGUSON'S    INTEREST    TABLES,   At 

Fourteen  different  R.ites,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  and  a  Half  ]>er 
Cent.;  also.  Tables  of  Commission  and  Brokeriige.  Now  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.  ■  Bound,  5$. 

LAWRIE'S    SYSTEM    of  MERCANTILE 

ARITHMETIC;  Witli  the  Nature,  U.*e,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  Eilition.  In  2  Piirts,  bound  in  roan,  with 
Kev,  3.'.;  or  Parta  I.  and  11.,  in  cloth,  Is.  each;  the  Key 
8«;i>arately,  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Ita  Walks  and  Wells.    With 

Inci<lent.al  Notices  of  ita  Botmy  and  Geologj-.  By  William 
KKi>niK ;  and  Reivirt  on.  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
Wells,  by  J.  Macadam,  F.R.b.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  It. 

COMSTOCK'S    NATURAL    PHILO- 

SOPHY :  Edited  .and  largely  augmented  by  R.  D.  Hoblv-v, 
M.A.  Oxon.  A  M.uiu.al  of  Natural  Philosojihy  ;  in  which  are 
jxjptilarly  cxplaine<l  the  Principles  of  Heat,  Metlianics,  Hy<lro- 
Ktatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine,  Acoustics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c. ;  with  Questions 
for  Examination  on  each  Chaiitor.  and  an  Ap]icndix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illu.'trate<l  by  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.     FoolsGip  svo,  cloth,  5s. 

M'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Perio<l  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution.     2  Vols.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

From  the  Babvlonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Cloth,  Is.Od.' 

ROBERTSON'S   CHART  of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destniction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  stiff  covers,  4J. 

STAFFA   and   lONA   DESCRIBED  and 

ILLUSTRATED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Principal  Object*  on  the 
route  from  Port  Crinan  to  OIkui,  and  in  the  Sound  of  MuU. 
Many  Engravings.    Limp  cloth,  2s. 
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